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ORIGIN  AND  AFFINITY  OF  THE  LANGUAGES  OF 

ASIA  AND  EUROPE. 

The  facts  which  the  works  referred  to  iu  the  note*  profess  to  establish 
having  for  a  long  time  been  known  by  partial  proofs  to  the  European  public, 
and  having  proportionably  attracted  the  attention  of  the  classical  and 
Teutonic  scholar,  it  is  requisite  that  the  evidences,  on  which  this  affinity  of 
languages  is  presumed  to  rest,  be  succinctly  detailed.  For  a  long  period,  the 
idea  that  the  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  still  more  so,  those  of 
the  Gothic  and  Celtic  families,  claimed  relationship  with  those  of  India, 
was  accounted  but  the  wildness  of  theory ;  nor  was  it  until  a  comparatively 
recent  time  credited  that  this  idea  could  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  cer- 
tain.historical  verity  by  philological  demonstrations,  which  not  even  the  most 
scrupulous  critic  could  disallow.  Etymology,  indeed,  has  been  too  fre- 
quently rendered  a  precarious  guide,  and  has  been  too  much  warped  and 
perverted  by  scholars  desirous  of  substantiating  preconceived  systems  by  its 
agency;  yet,  when  we  discover  languages  nearly  identical  in  their  vocables, 
and  actually  corf*esponding  in  their  most  important  grammatical  principles, 
the  light  which  etymology  may  be  capable  of  reflecting  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  can  be  little  less  than  an  infallible  indication  of  truth.  It  is  to  a 
practical  illustration  of  this  proposition  that  the  books  before  us  are  devoted : 
— that  of  Dr.  Webster  attempts  to  retrace  the  different  English  words  to 
their  Asiatic  sources ;  but  he  is  evidently  too  much  under  the  impulse  of 
fancy,  and  far  too  little  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages,  for  the  task  which 
be  has  undertaken,  and  in  innumerable  instances  has  placed  terms  in  juxta- 

•  RcMardict  into  the  Origiii  and  AfBnity  of  the  principal  Languagai  of  Asia  and  Europe :  by  Lieut. 
CeL  VAira  Kxnvnor,  of  the  Bombay  MJUtary  fittablishment.    London.    Longman  and  Co.,  ISSa 

The  Eaatem  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Natlona  proved  by  a  comparlaon  of  their  Dialects  with  the  San»- 

kflt,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Languages,  fonoalng  a  Supplement  to  Rceeanhea  Into  the  Physical 

HlHoryorilankind:  byJAMBaCowLKaPBXCHAiiD,  M.i>.    Oxford.    Arch,  Coxnhlll,  1831.    Pp.  IM. 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  EnglUi  Language,  to  which  are  prefixed  an  Introductory  Diaerutlon 

on  tiM  Orflgln,  HIatory,   and  Connection  of  the  Languageaof  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe,  and  • 

m  Onamax  of  the  EngBsh  Language :  by  Noah  WBearn,  LL.D.  2  Vols.  New  York,  1828.  Lco- 
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position^  between  which  no  correspondence  can  ever  have  existed ;  but,  as 
a  critical  examination  of  his  Dictionary  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
present  object,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  his  Introduction,  in  which 
he  has  made  known  his  philological  canons. 

Colonel  Kennedy  disputes  the  favourite  notion,  that  the  Hebrew  was  the 

original  tongue,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  obvious  intimations  of  the 

book  of  Genesis  itself :  the  impossibility  of  its  preservation  in  the  line  of 

Shem,  "  if  the  language  of  all  (he  earth  was  destroyed,"  is  at  once 

sufficient  to  silence  the  absurd  theories  which  have  been  indulged  on  the 

subject.     He  argues,  also,  on  the  vast  improbability  of  an  individual,  like 

Abraham,  migrating  to  civilized  countries,  as  Canaan  and  Egypt,  already 

under  monarchical  government,  having  been  able  to  induce  such  people  as 

the  Canaanites  to  exchange  their  tongue  for  that  which  he  brought,  or 

even  to  receive  foreign  words  from  it.     It  is  therefore  more  likely  that 

the  language  of  tlie   stranger  should  have   been   affected  by  that  of  the 

country,  and  have  given  way  to  it :  but  we  cannot  assent  to  his  opinion 

that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Hebrews  to  have  preserved  their  language  in 

a  state  of  purity  during  the  Egyptian  bondage,  much  less,  that  the  tongues 

of  Abraham  and  Moses,  of  Moses  and  David,  must  have  been  different. 

We  agree  with  his  principal  argument,  that  the  Hebrew  could  not  have 

been  the  primitive  language,  and  that  no  grammatical  connection  subsists 

between  it  and  the  Sanscrit : — but  his  assertion,  that  not  ^a  single  word** 

in  it  **  can  be  identified  with  any  term  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian^ 

German,  or  English,"  is  in  several  instances  disproved  by  a  comparison  of 

^e  Lexica  of  each  of  these  tongues,  even  by  Buxtorf  and  Castell,  whom 

he  consulted.     How  these  accidental  resemblances,  if  they  be  accidental, 

occurred,  we  inquire  not : — it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  difference  of 

structure  refutes  the  asserted  affinity  of  the  tongues;   to  which  may  be 

added  Bopp's  pertinent  remark,  that  whilst  in  the  Semitic  family  a  variation 

of  vowels  is  of  no  etymological  consequence,  in  Sanscrit  and  its  cognate 

dialects  such  a  change  totally  alters  the  force  of  the  word :  than  which  no 

^eater  proof  of  absolute  disjunction  caii  be  required. 

Dr.  Webster  also  allows  that  the  Hebrew  cannot  have  been  the  original 
tongue,  and  argues  in  liavour  of  the  priority  of  the  Chaldee,  which  he 
deems  the  primitive;  but  the  arguments  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  sacred 
page  and  inductive  reasoning  only  prove  die  Chaldee  to  have  claimed  an 
antiquity  beyond  the  Hebrew ;  because  he  has  fallen  into  the  common  error 
of  supposing  the  ancient  Babylonian  to  have  been  identical  with  the  former. 
Schlozer,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  strange  notions,  has  demonstrated  the 
distinction  between  them,  and  shewn  different  settlements  of  Chaldees,  from 
one  of  which  Abraham  migrated,  long  before  their  possession  of  Babylon. 
To  retrace,  therefore,  the  primitive  tongue,  amidst  this  obscurity  of  ages 
and  scantiness  of  existing  materials,  may  justly  be  deemed  an  impossibility; 
for  even  where  we  observe  corresponding  roots  in  a  great  variety  of  dialects^ 
we  know  too  little  of  the  early  and  unrecorded  intercourse  between  the 
people,  which  may  have  subsisted,  to  authorize  us  in  solving  the  problem 
by  referring  it  to  such  a  cause.     If  there  be  any  country  in  which  it  may 
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be  supposed  to  survive,  Colonel  Kennedy  determines  that  it  must  be  Arabia; 
for  although  partially  conquered,  it  was  never  ocoupied  by  foreigners,  and 
the  manners,  habits,  and  language  of  its  present  occupants  remain  much 
the  same  as  in  the  earliest  times.     The  communication  which  they  have  and 
had  with  strangers  w6o  frequent  Ae  Arabian  ports  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  their  joumies  to  Syria,  could 
not  operate  on  the  tongue  of  so  extensive  a  country ;  much  less  could  it  have 
aflbeted  the  wild  natives  of  the  desert,  whose  pride  of  pedigree  and  national 
idiom  afforded  insurmountable  barriers  to  such  adscititious  mixtures.     Even 
when  Moaviah  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Mecca  to  Damas* 
cus,  the  Moslem  conquests  were  not  extended  by  genuine  Arabs,  but  by 
converts  to  Islamism,  and  **  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  bom  in  the 
conquered  provinces."     Nor  did  the  language  prevail  in  the  subjugated  ter- 
ritories, excepting  in  Syria,  where  already  there  was  a  cognate  dialect,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  superseded  the  mixed  jargon  of  preceding 
conquests :  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  assent  to  the  assertion,  that  it  found 
no  reception  in  Persia  and  Spain ;  because,  although  it  did  not  subvert  the 
national  tongues,  still  it  was  incorporated  largely  with  both,  and  in  the  for* 
mer  was  carefully  studied  by  the  better  educated.    Its  high  antiquity  and 
originality  must  be  conceded  by  every  one  conversant  with  it;  yet  Colonel 
Kennedy  objects  to  it,  that  its  grammar  is  rude  and  imperfect,  and  that  the 
ideas  radieaDy  expressed  by  its  words  are  extremely  limited.     These  objec- 
tions are  the  best  evidences  of  its  age  and  of  the  few  changes  which  it  has 
undergone*  and  if  it  be  compared  with  any  other  of  its  family,  its  superior 
fulness  and  perfection  will  be  immediately  apparent;  nor  can  any  one,  observ- 
ing the  regular  manfier  in  which  the  words  are  formed  from  the  root,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  its  grammar,  justly  account  it  rude  or  imperfect,  or 
deficient  in  terms,  or  as  a  system  which  is  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas.     But  when,  in  his  enumeration  of  Arabic  works,  he  states  them 
to  consist  of  *^  some  meagre  historians  and  a  few  monotonous  collections 
of  poetry^*  we  think  that  few  will  coincide  with  him,  however  they  may  as 
to  the  preceding  parts  of  his  list.     The  peculiar  structure  of  the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  certainly  proves,  as  he  avers,  that  they  could  not  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  other  languages  of  the  world,  for  with  their  cognate  dialects 
tiiey  evidently  constitute  a  particular  class: — but  this  peculiar  structure 
shews,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  must  have  originated  in  an  age  when 
language  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  be  embellished  with  more  studied  orna- ' 
ments. 

I>r.  Webster,  however,  urges  that ''  all  the  words  of  the  several  great 
races  of  men,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  vernacular  in  their 
several  languages,  and  unequivocally  the  same,  are  of  equal  antiquity,  as 
tiiey  most  have  been  derived  from  the  common  Chaldee  stock,  which  existed 
before  the  dispersion."  Wc  scarcely  know  whether  it  be  implied  by  this 
passage,  that  only  those  words  which  are  uneguivocaUy  the  same,  are 
vernacular  J  the  others  being  adventitious,  or  that  all  vernacular  and  corres- 
ponding words  ^^  are  of  equal  antigui/i/  :** — in  the  first  case,  words  cannot 
be  proved  vernacular^  because  they  have  analogies  in  other  tongues,  since 
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they  may  have  been  introduced  from  those  very  tongues  in  which  the  analo- 
gies occur ;  nor  can  they  be  retraced  with  certainty  to  a  primitive  stock, 
since  they  may  have  been  merely  accidental  coincidences :  in  the  second 
case,  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  of  equal 
antiquity^  because  it  can  never  be  shewn  that  they  were  introduced  into 
the  respective  languages,  or  rather  the  language,  from  which  they  were 
transmitted  to  the  others  at  the  same  period  of  time,  nor  can  it  be  evinced 
that  they  were  coeval  with  it  and  not  subsequent  additaments.     But,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  what  beocmes  of  the  very  many  words  in  all 
ancient  tongues  which  have  no  resemblance  to  those  in  others?  Are  we  on 
this  principle  to  assume  that  their  antiquity  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  rest? 
Dr.  Webster  evidently  argues  on  his  assumption,  that  the  exieiing  Chaldee 
of  the  Targumin  was  spoken  in  the  plains  of  Shinar : — ^what  the  Ian* 
guages  spoken  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt  anciently  were.  Colonel 
Kennedy  proceeds  to  inquire.     ^^  Nothing  (he  says),  however,  respecting 
tlie  language  of  Babylonia  can  be  learned  from  ancient  writers,  but  modem 
authors  have,  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  concluded  that  it  was  Chaldaic ;  for 
Bocbart  himself  admits,  hanc  linguam  etsi  Hebraics  valde  vicinam  Judseos 
ante  captivitatem  Babyloriicam  non  intellexisse  testatur  Jeremias,  v.  15." 
Adelung  {MiihridaieSy  vol.  i.  p.  329)  affirms,  ^'  the  most  ancient  pure 
Babylonian  dialect "  to  be  ^*  unknown,"  but  calls  it  Semitic  without  the 
slightest  authority.     To  these  arguments  we  may  add,  that  the  Chaldee  now 
known,  such  as  occurs  in  Ezra,  and  the  Syriac,  are  cognate  dialects,  so 
very  nearly  resembling  each  other  as  to  be  intelligible  to  either  nation,  and 
that  their  striking  similarity  to  the  Hebrew,  likewise,  if  this  Chaldee  had 
been  the  Babylonian  language,  would  render  Jeremiah's  assertion  impossi- 
ble.    Besides,  some  of  the  Jewish  captives  were  taught  the  learning  and 
tongue  of  the  Chaldeans  (Dan.  i.  3,  4)  :  a  task  quite  supererogatory  if 
it  were  so  closely  allied  to  their  native  Hebrew  as  that  which  is  now  so 
called.     The  dialect  by  which  the  Hebrew  was  corrupted,  during  the  capti- 
vity, was  decidedly  Syriac,  a  fact  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  position  of 
the  captives  on  the  Chabor,  which  was  much  nearer  to  Syria  than  Babylon, 
and  this  being  a^part  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  not  Syria  proper,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  would  call  its  language  Chaldee;  to  which 
we  may  also  add,  that  Daniel,  2 — 4,  mentions  the  Chaldees  speaking  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Syriac^  a  particularity  which  he  would  hardly  have 
noticed  had  it  been  the  Babylonian  language,  and  one  which  sufficiently 
proves  the  Syriac  to  have  been  well  known  in  Babylon.     About  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chaldees,  who  conquered  Babylon,  there  have  been  many 
disputes  and  conjectures:  the  names  of  the  dynasty  certainly  belong  not  to 
the  now  received  Chaldee.* 

Kennedy's  remarks  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  well 
deserving  of  attention.  He  reconciles  Herodotus  with  Ctesias,  by  supposing 

*  The  Syriac  eould  hardly  have  been  unknown  hi  MesopoUunla  and  ttabylonia  t^when  Nehuchad- 
nenar  flnt  hivaded  Jenuatem,  he  was  joined  by  a  band  of  Syrians  (9  Kingt,  xziv.  2) }  and  It  la  flur 
more  probable  that  the  Jewt,  during  their  captivity,  should  have  rendered  themselves  hitelliglble  to 
their  conquerors  by  an  accommodation  of  their  language  to  one  cognate  with  it.  In  which  ihe  Babylonians 
were  also  vosed*  than  that  they  should  have  had  recourse  to  a  totally  different  dialect. 
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both  to  have  intended  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  and  Ctesias,  having  no  informa- 
tion  of  the  prior  kingdom  of  Babylon,  to  have  confounded  it  with  that  of 
Nineveh,  and  ''  ascribed  the  establtshment  of  the  former  to  the  actual 
founders  of  the  latter."     Hence  he  infers  the  history  of  the  Babylonians  to 
have  been  lost  before  Herodotus,  and  suspects  that  by  Assyrians  he  only 
meant  those  of  Nineveh.     The  simple  circumstance,  however,  of  a  mo- 
narchy having  existed  in  Babylonia  800  years  before  its  conquest  by  Ninus 
might  easily  have  been  remembered :  this,  ancient  authors  impute  to  Beius, 
whose  name  was  preserved  by  the  tower  in  Babylon;  nor  is  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  a  valid  objection,  because  all  his  works  have  not  reached  us. 
He  therefore  conjectures,  that  as  this  state  declined,   the  governor  of 
Nineveh  rebelled,  and  that  either  he  or  his  son  became  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  conquer  the  country  and  transfer  the  sovereignty  to  his  own  family ; 
for  all  writers  agree  that  there  was  but  one  Assyrian  empire,  and  none 
mentioii  two  cotemporary  kingdoms,  the  one  at  Babylon  and  the  other  at 
Nineveh,  before  the  days  of  Ninus.     It  only  then  remains  to  consider 
whether  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  founded  at  Babylon  2,000  years  before 
Christ,  according  to  Ctesias,  or  at  Nineveh  1,200  years  B.p.,  according  to 
Herodotus :  but  as  all  writers  attest  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  Herodotus  says  nothing  to  disprove  a  kingdom  having  existed  in  Baby- 
lonia before  Ninus,  Ctesias  seems  to  have  given  the  most  probable  account* 
The  same  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians :  but,  since  all  known  of 
the  ancient  state  of  the  country  comes  from  Grecian  travellers,  whose 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  difficulty  of  understanding 
an  explanation  of  things  previously  unknown,  would  naturally  lead  them 
into  many  errors,  he  infers,  that  their  accounts  must  not  be  deemed  conclu- 
sive,  especially  when  they  are  improbable,  and  at  variance  with  facts 
founded  on  stable  evidence.      His  idea,   that  Egypt  was  peopled  from 
Arabia  or  Syria,  because  it  was  more  likely  that  tribes  migrating  from 
Arabia  or  Syria  woald  have  occupied  it  before  they  crossed  the  Red  Sea  to 
Africa,  is  too  strongly  opposed  by  his  own  quotation  from  Volney,  which 
proves  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  have  been  of  the  same  class  as  the  true 
Afrieao  negroes,  which  is  confirmed  by  their  deduction  from  ^thiopia^ 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Bruce : — he  therefore  candidly  owns, 
that  although  probability  supports  his  notion,  ^*  physiognomy  and  perhaps 
language  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion." 

With  respect  to  the  Coptic,  it  is  indeed  very  doubtful  if  it  was  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt;  for  it  is  so  admixed  with  the  Greek  and  Arabic, 
that  although  it  indubitably  contains  several  Egyptian  etyma,  of  which  the 
dedoetion  of  names  and  terms  from  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof,  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us  but  as  a  tongue  compounded  from  others.  Rightly,  therefore. 
Colonel  Kennedy  alleges  that  its  present  grammatical  structure  cannot  be 
admitted  as  an  evidence,  until  some  writing  anterior  to  Cambyses  be  found 
in  which  it  is  exactly  the  same.  When  the  hieroglyphics  shall  become  more 
folly  interpreted,  tliis  mystery  may  be  unravelled,  Uiough  we  frankly  own 
that  we  suspect  that  it  will  not  be  found  adequate  to  the  expectations 
formed  of  it.     E«gypt,  however,  could  not  have  received  its  civilization  from 
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Syria  or  Arabia;  and  there  must  have  been  a  peoiiHarity  in  its  polity  whieh 
attracted  strangers  to  it:  of  later  years,  the  same  system  has  been  discovered 
in  India,  which  attests  both  to  have  been  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
origin.  But  since  locality  evinoes  Aat  India  could  not  have  communicated 
her  institutions  to  Egypt,  and  since  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  such 
traditionary  conquests  as  those  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  some  intermediate 
country  must  have  been  this  common  source.  Its  antiquity,  its  central  situa^ 
tion,  and  the  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  ofier  Babylonia  alone  to  our 
notice  as  the  parent  of  these  rites  and  civil  institutions: — ^the  contrary 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  from  Egyptian  information  has  been  refuted 
by  Brucker  in  his  Critical  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

In  examining  the  theories,  which  have  attributed  to  the  Scythians  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  Colonel  Kennedy  observes,  that  the  numerous  and 
far-extended  people  of  Thrace  interposed  between  them,  and  notices  the 
attempt  to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  supposing  Thrace  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Scythians,  or  both  people  to  Imve  been  the  same.  But  Herodotus 
carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two,  and  mentions  the  Scythians  as  for* 
merly  •Uurrat  h  ri|  *An*i. 

Dr.  Prichard  writes,  ^Mn  the  remotest  quarters  of  Europe,  towards  tlie 
setting  sun,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Celtas  and  Cynetn  dwelt 
about  the  sources  of  the  Ister  and  the  city — perhaps  rather  the  mountains — 
of  Pyrene,  and  it  is  unknown  during  how  many  ages  they  had  occupied  the 
region  thus  described,  before  the  Father  of  History  obtained  these  earliest 
notices  of  them."  Webster  says,  that  the  Greeks  called  the  primitive  inha* 
bitants  of  the  west  of  Europe  MAr«i,  *^  Kelis,  Cells"  a  word  signifying 
''  tcoodemenf'  and  that  they  were  descendants  from  the  same  ancestors  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans — an  opinion  long  since  maintoined  by  many ;— but 
Adelung  charges  the  Greeks  with  being  so  uncritical  as  to  have  included 
under  this  name  all  the  people  who  lived  in  the  west,  from  the  Oder  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Kennedy  also  urges,  that  since  the  remains  of  the 
Celtic  abound  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  words,  it  must  first  be  deter- 
mined whether  these  words  are  original  or  exotic,  because,  as  the  Celte 
occupied  not  the  countries  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Teutones, 
their  languages  could  not  have  been  affected  by  the  Celtic,  unless  they  had 
maintoined  an  intercourse  with  the  Celts  or  been  conquered  by  them ;  but  no 
such  events  having  been  recorded,  and  the  Celts  not  being  originally  of  the 
same  race  (as  Webster  and  others  assert),  but  having  been  subdued  both  by 
the  Romans  and  Germans,  it  follows,  that  the  foreign  words  with  which 
the  Celtic  abounds  were  received  from  them.  Dr.  Prichard,  on  the  contrary, 
asserts  that  the  languages  of  the  Sdavonian,  German,  and  Pelasgio  raoes^ 
and  the  Celtic,  '^  allhough  much  differing  from  each  other,  are  yet  so 
far  allied  in  their  radical  elements,  that  we  may  with  certainty  pronounce 
them  to  be  branches  of  the  same  original  stock :  we  must  therefore  infer, 
that  the  nations  to  whom  these  languages  belonged  emigrated  from  the  same 
quarter."  Kennedy,  on  the  one  hand,  has  accordingly  produced  one  hun- 
dred words  of  most  common  occurrence  in  Greek,  Latin,  Welsh,  Irish, 
German,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Persian,  in  not  one  of  which  the  slightest 
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leseffiblance  to  the  Celtic  is  fouDd;  and  Priobard,  on  the  other,  proceeds 
to  prove  the  contrary  fact  by  a  collation  of  the  languages.  One  of  the 
most  forcible  evidencies  which  he  has  cited  consists  in  the  Celtic  modifications 

of  letters,  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  laws  of  Rf^  Sand'hi,  in 

Sanscrit  (which  correspondence  was  perhaps  first  observed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Vane  Salusbury),  and  in  the  analogy  to  the  Guna. 

From  a  table  of  numerals,  which  Dr.  Prichard  has  compiled  in  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  Russian,  Latin,  Erse,  Welsh,  Greek,  Mceso-Gothic,  and  Old 
High  German,  he  elicits  the  following  permutations  of  letters : 

^  ^^   )  r  c,  i,  e,  k. 

FT  8  q. 

^    Sh       I  Iff. 

«_  /    converted  to    <       ,     . 

HP/  1    ch,  1,  c,  jc- 


r      ^ 


whence  he  attempts  to  define  the  particular  interchanges  of  the  classes  of 
consonants  in  these  respective  languages.  The  permutation  of  palatines 
into  labials,  as  ^  and  ;?,  he  substantiates  by  the  Ionian  and  JEolio  dialects  ; 
in  the  former  of  which  inu  *«,  xm^,  &c.,  were  written  «»«(,  «i,  m^v^, 
and  in  the  latter  «••««$  also  (like  the  Ionic)  mik  i  which  interchange  is  still 
further  extended  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  the  Celtic,  e.g. 

Lupus,  Xvx0f. 

Sepes,  Tn>ff. 

Paul  (Welsh),  kual  (Irbh). 

Preo,  kran,  &c. 

In  following  the  comparison,  howerer,  which  he  has  instituted,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  his  Celtic  inquiries,  for  the  relation  of  the  Teutonic  to 
the  Indian  family  has  been  already  amply  exhibited  by  different  writers  ,* 
more  especially  as  by  this  restriction  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  examine 
Colonel  Kennedy's  exposition  of  the  cause  of  similarity  that  may  be  found* 
His  application  of  the  Sanscrit  changes  of  consonants  is  evidentiy  more 
clear  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  tongues,  than  in  the  Celtic,  and 
is  really  so  ingenious  and  erudite  as  to  be  deserving  of  the  closest  attention 
of  the  classical  scholar,  to  whom  we  would  more  especially  recommend  his 
remarks  on  the  relations  of  the  &<$pirate,  and  the  substitution  of  the  aspirate 
in  several  language  for  s  and  for  p.*  In  his  Celtic  and  Eastern  parallels,  he 
compares  the  Welsh  Ihygad  with  the  Sanscrit  lochan,  'an  eye;'  but 
might  not  the  Welsh  have  been  derived  from  lucet,  to  which  he  rightly 
refers  the  Sanscrit  lochayatij  the  verb  to  which  the  other  belongs  ?  The 
Welsh  uchad,  also,  may  have  come  from  the  German  AocA,  as  well  as 
fiom  the  Sanscrit  uchchata.    Khwder,  '  a  sister,'  bears  a  close  analogy 

to  the  Persian  y^\y>-  >  but  might,  on  his  principle  of  sibilants  interchanged 
for  guttorals^  which  he  has  fully  demonstrated,  have  equally  proceeded  from 

*  CC  ••ctifln4,  p.tt. 
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the  German  schtoester :  in  the  same  way,  each^  the  Erse  for  *  horse/  is 
as  near  (if  not  nearer)  to  the  Latin  equusy  as  to  the  Sanscrit  ashwah. 

With  respect  to  hwch^  the  Welsh  for  $usy  like  the  Persian  vl^si*  >  it  is 
decidedly  an  imitative  term^  borrowed  from  the  noise  of  the  animal. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  his  work  by  subjoining  his  table  of  inter- 
changes and  correspondences  in  different  tongues. 


SanKrit. 

Penian. 

Russian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Webh. 

Ene. 

Teutonic. 

Z{  p 

Vi' 

n  p 

«• 

r,  y//, ;; 

P 

^  or  C 

/ 

•^  b'h 

M* 

B 

<Pfi 

intheOscan, 
f 

b  X  V 

kxdh 

/ 

y  dth 

6 

^  ch 

^kh 

Xch 

r 

c,  qu 

P 

k  or  c 

/ 

id' 

^  "'' 

OVf    TT 

c 

S 

th 

id' 

I  c 

X 

3Ty 

^J 

mj 

y 

S 

g 

k 

^$h 

{J^  s 

C   8 

«>  K 

c 

g 

ch 

id' 

»,  i 

s  X  r 

ach,  S. 

^  ah 

J.sh 

m,sh 

*>  X 

Sy      C 

chy  guttural 

sxh 

a 

id' 

X  h 

(•)  0l~  1 

",/ 

k 

fXh 

A 

^s 

»  h 

(•)0l»c- 

8f   C 

h 

sxh 

(•)  0l«  P 

f,/ 

gw,  cr,  w 

fxh 

h 

The  numerals  before  mentioned,  and  most  of  the  instances  cited  in  his 
Vocabulary  of  Nouns,  Roots,  &c.  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  for  they  equally  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  whether  their  origin  be 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Teutonic,  or  whether  they  were  directly  transmitted  from 
an  Eastern  source.  Very  many  of  the  words  compared  exhibit  a  clear 
analogy,  but  others  appear  forced  and  unconnected ;  and  as  we  conceive  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  mutations  which  a  language  may  have  under- 
gone during  the  migrations  of  its  speakers,  in  each  individual  case,  we  hesi- 
tate in  placing  a  reliance  on  etymologies  solely  accomplished  by  permuta- 
tions of  letters,  unless  an  uniform  system  of  permutation  be  observable. 
Dr.  Prichard  has  certainly  met  Colonel  Kennedy's  table  of  one  hundred 
words  by  an  extensive  list  of  parallels;  nevertheless,  the  examples  are 
more  approximated  in  general  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  dialects, 
than  to  the  Sanscrit,  which  assuredly  confirms  the  idea,  that  they  were 
deduced  from  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  most  remarkable  point  on 
other  side  is  the  analogy  to  Sand* hi;  but  this,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  may  be ' 
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observed  in  otiier  tongues,  and  even  the  Celtic  analogy  by  no  means 
reaches  the  fullness  of  its  application  in  Sanscrit  grammar.  In  the  verbs 
and  other  portions  of  the  Celtic  grammar,  the  resemblance  is  miserably 
faint  and  imperfect.  The  mythology  of  the  Celts,  however,  beu's  marks 
of  Asiatic  descent,  and  the  authors,  whose  remains  are  in  the  Myvyrian 
archaeology,  claim  an  Asiatic  origin;  yet  if  these  pretensions  are  correct,  it 
will  be  evident,  from  the  multitude  of  Celtic  words  to  which  no  Asiatic 
counterparts  whatever  exist,  that  the  race,  in  their  transitions  from  their 
original  country,  must  have  been  mixed  with  some  other  people,  perhaps 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  places  in  which  they  finally  settled  them- 
selves, whose  vocables  they  incorporated  with  their  own. 

But  Dr.  Webster  is  by  no  means  contented  with  an  etymological  process 
so  extensive  as  this,  but  ransacks  as  much  of  Asia  as  he  knows,  and  travels 
through  Europe  to  prove  the  identity  of  words  derived  from  his  primitive 
Chaldee.  Thus  languages,  between  which  no  connexion  ever  existed  or 
could  exist,  whose  grammars  are  totally  different,  are  adduced  to  support 
his  extravagant  hypothesis.  The  errors  into  which  he  has  consequently 
fallen,  both  in  his  Introduction  and  in  his  Dictionary,  are  very  numerous ; 
nor  could  we  reasonably  expect  the  case  to  have  been  otherwise,  when  he 
compares  our  termination  th  with  r\*  and  n\ — the  old  plural  en  and  the 

Welsh  ion  with  the  Arabic  dual  ^ ,  the  masculine  plural  ^.  and  Chaldee 

\9 .  But,  when  he  discovers  the  Arabic  nunnation  in  the  German  and 
Dutch  binnen,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  binnam  or  binnon  Q  within'),  because 

^^  as  a  noun  is  nunnated,  and  the  God  Morpheus,  in  the  ^thiopio 
Y^Q^A^f  *^>VA  m  frefixedy  we  become  comparatively  prepared  for  the 
very  strange  derivations  to  be  revealed  to  us.  Yet,  few  would  expect  such 
a  passage  as  this  on  the  preposition  by : 

'^  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  word,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
«c,  is  the  preposition  used  in  oaths,  precisely  as  it  is  in  English ;  Gen. 
xxii.  16,  >^  by  myself  have  I  sworn ; — ^Arabic,  Ballah,  or  *  by  Allah ;' — 

Persic,  lia^,  bechoda  or  begoda,  *by  God,'  the  very  words  now  used 

in  English.  The  evidence  then  is  decisive^  that  the  Shemiiic  prefix  ^ 
is  (he  Teutonic  be,  by,  bei  contracted^  and  this  Teutonic  word  is  cer- 
tainly a  contraction  of  big.  This  prefix^  then^  was  in  universal  use  by 
the  original  stock  of  mankind  before  the  dispersion,  and  this  word  alone 
is  demonstrative  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  Shemitic  and 
Teutonic  languages."  Now  it  is  ver}'  evident  that,  so  far  from  this  being 
conclusive,  the  Mceso- Gothic  biy  in  Anglo-Saxon  bi  and  big,  is  the  San- 
scrit ^HH  ab'hi  and  Greek  hn,  whence  more  probably  the  Persian  <_^ 

than  from  the  Arabic ;  consequently  that  this,  not  the  Hebrew  21 ,  is  the 

t 
origin  of  our  own  word,  conveyed  to  us  through  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  the  etymologies  were  not  sufficient  proofs  that  Dr,  Webster  is  but 

superficially  read  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  his  criticisms  of  particular  pas- 

in  Hebrew,  on  which  he  greatly  depends,  would  convince  us  of  the 

Asiat.Jour.^. 8.Voh,7.  No.2o.  C 
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fact  By  the  modifications  and  transpositions  which  he  has  adopted,  the 
rejection  of  radicals  and  insertion  of  serviles  in  an  arbitrary  and  perfectly 
conjectural  manner^  with  which  his  pages  abound,  almost  every  word, 
whatever  be  the  langua^,  might  be  identified  throughout  the  globe.  His 
passages  are  unfortunately  so  long,  that  we  must  epitomize  the  following 
instance  of  the  process  by  which  words  are  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
other. 

**  Hcb.  ^na  ,  '  to  bless,  curse,  bend  the  knee.'     Chald.  ^13  ,  '  to  bless, 

bend  the  knee,  dig,  plow.'      Syr.  **HD,  'to  fall  on  tbe  knees,  to  issue, 

to   bless.*       Saraar.  i^^  ,    'to  bless/      iElhiop.  Il^Yl  ,    'to  bless.' 

Arab,  tijjj ,  '  to  bless,  rain  violently,  &c.'     Greek  fi^tx'''     *  To  bless  and 

to  curse '  Aave  the  same  radical  senee^  which  is,  to  eend  or  pour  out 
90ords,  to  drive  or  strain  the  voice^  precisely  as  in  Latin  appeUo  firom 
pello,  whence  peal,  as  of  thunder  or  of  a  bell.  This  very  word  ispro^ 
babfy  the  root  of  reproach,  as  it  certainly  is  (^  the  Latin  precor.  It  is 
also  the  same  word  as  the  E^Iish  pray,  Jiz\,  pregare,  laX,  precor,  the 
same  as  preach,  D.  preeken,  W.  pregethu.  To  the  same  fkmily  belong 
the  Gr.  fi^»x^f  fii*fx^t  fit^'Xi^f^h  ^  to  ^ray  ;*  Lat.  rugio.  Here  we  see 
that  bray  is  the  same  word  applied  to  the  voice  of  the  ass,  and  ia 
breaking  in  a  mortar,  and  both  are  radically  the  same  word  as  *  break.'  " 
In  his  analysis  of  this  root,  he  goes  through  four  very  closely  printed 
columns  in  brevier  type  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  proving  jt^r^ry  and  bray  to 
be  the  same,  in  which  research  the  fanatic  perhaps  arose  to  his  mind,  he  not 
only  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  Hebrew  'y^^  to  mean  both  'to  curse ' 
and  '  to  bless,'  because  rheg  in  Welsh  implies  '  a  curse '  and  preg  '  a 
salutation,' — ^^  the  very  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  word,*'  pregeih,  *a  ser- 
mon,' bn^  pregethu,  *  to  preach,' — ^but  urges  ^'^z/i^Mer  important  fact, 
that  preg,  aud  of  course  *]*13 ,  is  a  compound  word,  composed  of  a 
prefix,  p  ^r  b  and  rheg.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  Welsh  gj^eg,  *  a  cack- 
li^S^  S^^S^^y  '  l^  cackle,*  is  fanned  with  the  prefix  g  on  this  same 
rheg  (Dan.  krage,  '  a  crow*)**  Here,  under  the  sense  of  *  blessing,*  we 
have  not  only  the  braying  of  the  ass,  but  tbe  cackling  of  the  goose  and  the 
croakmg  of  the  crow !     Among  other  terms,  he  derives  from  the  Arabic 

CSj>  our  English  word  rain,  with  all  its  Teutonic  synonyms,  the  words 
'reckon'  and  'reck,'  'reach,'  rego,  regnum,  rectus,  ^^x/tm,  bra^ 
chium,  and  '  branch,'  from  whence  he  passes  to  consolidate  it  with  (^  J 
J  J  and    'jl ,  under  each  of  which  he  gives  a  similar  scope  to  his  fancy. 

It  is  not  more  surprising,  that  a  work  constructed  on  such  loose  princi- 
ples, exceeding  all  the  absurdities  of  Bryant  and  Faber  without  their 
learning,  and  equal  in  wild  theory*  only  to  Ely  Bates,  Parkhurst,  and  Hutch- 
inson  himself,  should  have  been  in  any  country  accepted  as  an  etymolo- 
gical guide,  devoid,  as  it  confessedly  is,  of  Oriental  information,  beyond 
that  which  the  act  of  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  lexicon  would  supply  to 
one  simply  conversant  with  its  characters^  than  that  it  should  be  opp<Med  to 
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imr  flCandard  dictionaries  of  the  English  language.  For  whatever  casual 
coincidences  may  here  and  there  subsist  between  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee  or 
Syriae,  ^thiopio  and  the  English,  it  is  plain  that  they  could  not  have 
thence  been  introduced  into  it ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  many  of  the  roots, 
which  he  has  reduced  to  the  same  class,  are  absolutely  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  specimen  which  has  been  produced,  is  not  one  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  work  into  ridicule,  but  is  one  of  the  first  which  he 
has  given,  and  is  greatly  exceeded  in  absurdity  by  several  which  follow  it 
According  to  his  system,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  language  would  be 
reduced  to  very  few  primitives,  and  the  mode,  in  which  secondary  and  ulte- 
rior senses  branched  from  them,  would,  by  his  process,  prove  it  divested  of 
precision  and  philosophy. 

Widely  different  from  these  ideas  are  those  of  Colonel  Kennedy.*  The 
Thracians,  he  remarks,  the  ancestors  of  the  Teutonic  people,  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Homer ;  and  from  the  time  when  Herodotus  more  distinctly 
described  them  until  Procopius,  during  the  course  of  nearly  1,000  years, 
their  country  appears  never  to  have  been  occupied  by  another  race,  and  it  is 
established,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  extended  themselves  far  and  wide 
beyond  their  original  limits.  The  Greeks,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  derived  from  them  their  language, 
civilization,  and  religion ;  for  that  the  Pelasgi  were  Thracians,  Bishop 
Marsh  has  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  Thracians  also  are  proved,  by  the 
testimony  of  history,  to  have  been  a  widely  extended  people,  and  to  have 
possessed  settlements  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube :  Pliny  mentions  Thrace, 
'*  inter  validissimas  Europae  gentes,  in  straiegias  quinquagenas  dtmsaJ' 
Such  numerous  circumstances  conspire  to  evince  the  peopling  of  Europe 
from  Asia ;  that  it  must  be  received  as  an  axiom  that  Qermany  also,  at 
some  remote  period,  was  occupied  by  a  people  whose  ancestors  were 
Asiatic ;  and  the  position  of  Thrace  shews  that  it  cannot  be  consistent  with 
probability  that  these  ancestors  should  have  belonged  to  any  other  nation. 
The  language  of  Germany  would  therefore  originally  be  Thracian ;  but 
the  course  of  time,  long  separation,  and  perhaps  the  influence  of  the 
speech  of  the  former  inhabitants,  would  gradually  cause  it  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinct character,  still  retaining  indelible  traces  of  the  mother- tongue.  He 
argues^  moreover,  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  not  one  of  the  Teutonic  dia^ 
lects  could  have  been  derived  from  another,  and  of  course  concludes  not 
with  Dr.  Jamieson,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  daughter  of  the  Mopso- 
Gothic,  but  infers  from  their  agreement  in  grammatical  structure,  and  from 
their  mere  difference  consisting  in  words,  that  they  are  all  dialects  of  one 
parent-language,  and  consequently  individually  have  the  same  origin.  A 
German,  an  Englishman,  and  a  Swede,  to  this  day,  understand  not  each 
other,  yet  their  respective  dialects  incontrovertibly  shew  that  at  one  period 
their- ancestors  must  have  spoken  the  same  language.  Latin  and  Greek 
words  occur  in  some  of  these  dialects,  which  exist  not  in  the  others ;  and 
out  of  the  413  Sanscrit  words  which  he  discovered  in  German  and  English, 

•  fbr  tiic  fake  of  bringing  Uiese  three  nithorB  in  comparison  with  each  other,  we  have  in  this  imtmice 
cfaaagod  the  order  of  CoL  Kennedy's  cbapl«n. 
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forty-three  are  found  in  German  and  not  in  English,  and  138  in  English 
and  not  in  German.  These  remarkable  facts  prove  the  Teutonic  dialects 
%to  be  merely  cognate,  and  deducible  from  one  source,  the  Thracian  or 
Pelasgic : — ^hence,  if  Germany  and  Scandinavia  were  peopled  before  the 
immigration  of  the  Thracians,  which  is  most  probable,  the  speech  of  the 
native  tribes  mast  have  exerted  the  same  influence  on  their  language  as  that 
of  the  aborigines  of  Italy  exerted  on  the  Latin.  Some  also,  therefore, 
doubtless  retained  a,  greater  or  smaller  number  of  their  Thracian  vocables 
than  others,  which  will  explain  the  difference  of  the  dialects. 

The  difference  of  number  in  the  tenses  between  the  Teutonic  verb  and 
the  Sanscrit  he  accounts  for  by  the  experience,  ^<  that  a  rude  people  prefer 
the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  for  the  formation  of  tenses,  to  the  more  artificial 
mode  of  inflecting  the  verb  for  this  purpose :"— we  subjoin  his  comparison 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  it, 

1  8  8 

^  Anglo-Sax.    eom^  es,  is,  M.G.  tst. 

Sanskrit,        iismij  ^>  Mi, 

**  The  plural  siiul  or  sini  is  not  a  distinct  verb,  but  the  Saxon  third  person 
plural,  satUi, 

**  In  the  subjunctive  mood  the  Anglo-Saxon  preserves  the  root,  but  rejects 
the  inflection,  as 

1  9  3 

Anglo-Sax.  iry,  iry,  sy, 

Sanskrit,  nam,  nah,  not. 

The  Anglo-Sax.  beom^  bitt,  Inth, 

are  the  Sanskrit,  bhSwami,      hMwlUi^     hMwdti ; 
and  the  Anglo-Sax.  plur.  beoih  is  evidently  formed  from  the  Sanskrit  second 
person  plural  bhdw&ihH;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  beon  and  German  bin  are  the 
present  participle  of  this  Sanskrit  verb  bhdwdn. 

**  The  Anglo-Saxon  weorthe  and  German  werde  are  equally  Sanskrit,  as 

1  8  3 

Anglo- Sax.     weorthe^        weortheitj        weortheth, 

German,         werde,  werdett,  iserde, 

Sanskrit,        wUrtdmi,        wUrtdsiy  wUrtiUL 

The  Anglo-Saxon  plural  weorihaih  is  formed  from  the  second  person  plural  of 
the  Sanskrit  verb  wHrULthe^:  but  the  German  first  and  third  persons  plural 
seem  to  be  formed  from  the  third  person  plural  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  wdrtHnti. 

**  The  Anglo-SaxoD  was  and  English  was  are  the  Sanskrit  verb  without  its 
inflection,  wSsdH,  *  he  abides.'  The  infinitive  wesan,  and  German  participle 
gewesen,  are  evidently  the  present  participle  of  this  Sanskrit  verb  witsUn, 

**  The  Anglo-Saxon  article  also  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  as 

in.         Gen.  Ace. 

Anglo-Sax.  N.P.  Ika, 

Sanskrit,  te;  Eng.  they. 

Anglo-Sax.  G>P.  thcesa. 

Sanskrit,  tesham** 

sa. 
tat.  tat. 

From  these  remarks,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  them,  it  is 

clear  that  the  process  by  which  Colonel  Kennedy  would  retrace  the  Eng- 

*  '*  Anglo-Saxon  dative,  Vtam.'' 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Aoc. 

Anglo-Sax. 

se, 

seo, 
thcet. 

thaes. 

thcefi. 

Sanskrit. 

sah, 

iasia, 

tarn,* 
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lishy  and  in  fact  all  the  languages  of  the  Teutonic  family,  is  more  deserving 
of  attention  than  the  wild  reveries  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  being  established 
on  a  more  correct  basis,  is  more  likely  satisfactorily  to  conduct  the  inquirer 
to  their  source.  On  the  same  plan  he  examines  the  origin  of  the  Greeks 
and  weighing  the  conflicting  accounts  respecting  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes, 
so  called  from  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  determines,  that  ^*  before  the 
Trojan  war,  no  such  distinction  prevailed  in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece 
as  Hellenic  and  Pelasgic."  He  also  thinks  the  notion  of  letters  being  intro* 
duced  by  Cadmus  refuted  by  the  Greek  alphabet ;  for  the  Samaritan  has  twenty- 
two,  the  Arabic  twenty-eight,  and  the  Greek  either  sixteen  or  twenty-four 
letters ;  and  neither  the  Samaritan  nor  Arabic  has  any  vowels,*  though  the 
Greek  has  seven  :  the  Samaritan  has  thus  eleven  and  the  Arabic  fourteen 
sounds  unknown  to  the  Greek,  while  the  latter,  when  complete,  has  seven 
sounds  unknown  to  the  other  two."  These  alphabets,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  the  origin  of  one  of  sixteen  letters ;  for  no  colonists,  who  could 
have  induced  foreigners  to  give  up  their  alphabet,  would  themselves  have 
abandoned  eleven  or  fourteen  sounds  for  the  sake  of  seven  previously  un- 
known. Hence  the  Greeks  could  not  have  received  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phcenicians. 

But  among  the  people  of  early  Greece,  Thucydides  ascribes  the  prin- 
cipal importance  to  the  Pelasgi :  Strabo  concurs  in  tliis  ascription,  and 
Homer  applies  to  them  the  epithet  }<di,  an  honourable  epithet  indicative  of 
their  former  power.  Their  own  traditions  and  the  birth-place  of  their  first 
poets  clearly  pointed  out  the  place  whence  the  Greeks  obtained  their  civiliza- 
tion ;  yet,  perversely  overlooking  the  truth,  they  lost  themselves  in  the  mazes 
of  error.  The  reasonings  of  Mr.  Mitford,  which  appear  conclusive,  prove 
Homer  to  have  been  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  therefore  demonstrate  the 
language  of  his  poems  to  have  been  formerly  the  one  of  that  country :  con- 
sequently, the  language  of  Homer,  and  perhaps  that  also  of  the  colony 
led  into  Greece  by  Pelops,  will  avail  to  shew  that  Greece  derived  both  her 
langoage  and  her  people  from  Asia  Minor :  Mr.  Mitford  evidently  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.     (Vol.  i.  p.  52.) 

Now,  if  the  language  of  Greece  was  the  same  as  that  anciently  spoken 
in  Asia  Minor,  a  new  object  of  inquiry  is  produced.  Kennedy  conjectures 
that,  at  some  remote  period,  a  powerful  kingdom  may  have  existed  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  which  the  language  afterwards  called  Greek  was  spoken,  and 
received  its  refinement  and  perfection ; — ^that  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms 
in  Asia  being  sufficiently  authenticated  by  history,  this  kingdom,  from  inter- 
nal dissensions  or  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  power,  may  have  fallen,  and 
thus  given  rise  to  the  number  of  small  states  in  the  time  of  Homer.  With 
respect  to  the  date  in  which  the  intercourse  between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
occurred,  supposing  Homer  to  have  been  born  907  B.C.,  he  fixes  the 
siege  of  Troy  in  1007  B.C. :  so  if  to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  which  took 
place  in  749  B.C.,  be  added  theduriftion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  according 
to  Herodotus,  i,e.  520  years,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ninus  will  be 
in  1369  B.C. — ^262  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  date,  by  exactly 

*  ThtaaisertioBlieqttaMag  in  n  note. 
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synchroniziog  with  the  probable  commencement  of  the  interconrae  betv^een 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  also  confirms  the  hypothesis,  that  some  revolution 
in  the  latter  was  the  consequence  of  tlie  victory  of  Ninns  over  the  Babylo- 
nian empire. 

The  migrations  of  the  Pelasgi  must  nevertheless  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  period ;  for  although  it  be  evident  that  the  Thracian  Pelasgi  were 
once  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  their  ancestors  were  certainly,  as  Bishop  Marsh 
concludes,  formerly  established  still  more  to  the  eastward ;  therefore,  if 
we  can  discover  an  Asiatic  people,  whose  language  can  be  identified  with  the 
Greek,  '<  their  Asiatic  origin  will  scarcely  be  disputed."  The  impossibility 
of  decompounding  many  words,  and  of  retracing  all  of  them  to  roots,  in 
itself  evinces  the  Greek  not  to  be  an  original  language,  all  of  which  difli* 
culties  are  obviated  by  either  considering  the  Sanscrit  as  the  parent  tongue, 
or  that  which  has  best  preserved  the  common  parentage.  If,  then,  San- 
scrit was  the  original  tongue  of  Babylonia,  and  Asia  Minor  was  at  an  early 
period  peopled  from  it,  the  affinity  between  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teu- 
tonic dialects  is  readily  explained. 

He  reasons,  likewise,  that  '^  if  Hetruria  and  Latium  were  peopled  by 
colonies  from  Asia  Minor  or  by  Pelasgi  from  Greece,  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  the  Hetrurian  and  Latin  languages  were  originally  the  same  \* 
and  as  the  Pelasgic,  Lydian,  and  Trojan  colonies,  which  migrated  into 
Italy,  far  exceeded  the  Arcadians  in  numbers  and  power,  the  dialects  of 
the  Latins  and  Hetrurians  could  have  had  no  affinity  to  the  Greek,  unless 
the  tongues  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  had  once  been  the  same.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  resolve  this  difficulty  by  supposing  the  Arcadian 
dialect  the  same  as  the  ^olio  of  the  Greek ;  but,  for  the  preceding  reason, 
the  Arcadian  colonies  could  not  have  communicated  their  tongue  to  Hetruria 
and  Latium.  The  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  demonstrates 
that  tlie  latter  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  former,  for  they  must 
have  been  originally  the  same,  since  the  variation  is  more  in  words  than  in 
grammatical  structure ;  and  whilst  there  are  208  Sanscrit  words  in  Greek 
not  to  be  found  in  Latin,  there  are  188  in  Latin  not  existing  in  Greek. 

After  copiously  discussing  the  opinions  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  he  re- 
marks that  the  Sanscrit  is  too  artificial  to  have  been  original  and  unim- 
proved,— that  the  Brahmans  migrating  to  India  probably  adapted  it  to  the 
sounds  there  in  use,  and  that  half  of  its  letters  consists  of  characters  for 
modifications  of  the  same  sound :  hence  he  conjectures  the  Pelasgic  alphabet 
to  have  perhaps  exhibited  its  first  elements.  Rejecting  these  nice  distinc- 
tions of  sound,  the  Greek  and  Latin  agree  with  it  in  the  essential  vowels  a, 
^,  if  Of  u;  and  if  we  admit  the  <  to  have  been  sometimes  pronounced  jr, 
and  the  spiritus  asper  as  A,  there  will  be  only  four  sounds,  ch,  y,  w^  and 
ehf  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit,  though  the  w  was  at  one  time  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  and  its  sound  was  preserved  by  the  Romans.  The  Pelasgic 
alphabet,  also,  contains  no  sounds  unknown  to  the  Sanscrit.  The  Latin  f 
however,  is  unknown  to  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  no  distinct  cha* 
raoter  for  the  v,  ''which  the  w  sometimes  assumes."  They  therefore 
display  a  stronger  evidence  of  a  common  origin  than  any  which  ingenuity 
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osD  extort  from  a  oomparison  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  alphabets.  The 
Pelasgic  v  or  vau  was  the  Greek  digamma,  which  seems  to  have  had  a 
Tariabie  soand  between  ta^  v,  and  u:  thus,  Sanscrit  ^^widHnti^  Gr. 
i0«9r««,  Lat  yrident ;  Sans.  nXm^i,  Gr.  tfturat,  Lat  yomii ;  Sans. 
diw^m,  Gr.  if  9,  Lat.  divum ;  Sans.  Hwim,  Gr.  i'if,  Lat.  ovem  ;  Sans. 
navam,  Gr.  vavf,  Lat.  navem;  Sans,  nawam,  Qr.  vuf,  Lat.  n^vt/m; 
Sans.  wHcMim,  Gr.  ivrxf,*  Lat.  \ocem. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  received  opinions  concerning 
the  Zend  and  Pahlvi,  and  to  a  demonstration  that  the  modern  Persian  in 
its  pure  state^  divested  of  Arabic  words,  was  the  original  language  of  the 
country,  he  affirms  it  not  to  be  entirely  primitive,  because  it  contains  at 
least  260  Sanscrit  words,  with  which  ^^  exception  no  other  foreign  term  can 
be  discovered  in  it."  The  difference  (he  urges)  between  the  grammars 
attests  that  the  Persian  could  not  have  sprung  from  the  Sanscrit : — he  ratlier 
imputes  the  introduction  of  these  terms  to  some  people,  speaking  Sanscrit 
having  at  one  time  inhabited  the  country,  whom  he  conjectures  to  have 
been  ^^  a  numerous  colony  from  Babylon,  on  its  conquest  by  the  Ninus  of 
Herodotus."  But  its  purity  demonstrates  ''  that  neither  Scythians,  Celts, 
Pelasgi,  or  Goths  ever  inhabited  "  it. 

The  Sanscrit  is  distinguished  from  other  languages  by  its  structure: — ^it 
contains  no  exotic  terms  ;  and  though  **  its  roots  are  evidently  the  work  of 
grammarians,  and  not  a  constituent  part  of  it,  '^  still  its  words  show  that 
they  have  been  all  formed  solely  by  the  people  who  spoke  it,  according  to 
some  well-known  principle."  They  must  have  been  formed  long  afler  the 
existence  of  the  language,  and  the  suffixes  and  affixes  are  but  a  grammatical 
classification  of  such  letters  and  syllables  of  existing  words  as  could  not  be 
comprised  in  these  roots.  Ere  this  wonderful  perfection  was  matured,  the 
Sanscrit  must  have  '*  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  tongue."  Sanscrit  compounds 
may  be  reduced  to  simple  elements  in  itself,  but  the  Greek  and  Latin  can- 
not always  be  so  analyzed,  which  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Sanscrit 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  another  language,  but  must  have  been  that 
primitive  one  from  which  originated  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  parent 
of  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

The  Hindus  describe  the  primeval  extent  of  their  country  ''  as  having 
been  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  sea,  the  land  gradually  contract- 
ing until  it  terminated  in  a  point  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalayah  mountains,  which  extended  in  a  semi-lunar  form  from  sea  to 
sea."  From  this  he  supposes  it  thus  to  have  included  all  present  India, 
with  Butan,  Nepal,  Cabul,  Kandahar,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Balkh.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that,  wliether  these  limits  be  correct  or  erroneous, 
in  so  immense  a  country  as  India  confessedly  is,  the  Sanscrit  once  having 
been  established  could,  neither  by  internal  convulsions  nor  by  the  violence 
of  war,  have  been  easily  affected-;  and  it  is  yet  more  apparent,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  long  and  gradual  period  must  have  elapsed  ere  it  could 
have  become  so  established  m  it,  for  the  number  of  other  languages,  which 

*  The  SiBiait  c*«  u  in  cur  woid '  ohUM/  cwild  only  beatpwueJ  in  Gredtliy  ^' 
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still  prevail  there,  incontrovertibly  shew  that  it  was  not  the  Temacular 
tongue.  These  tongues,  with  those  also  which  he  has  discussed,  after 
recapitulating  many  of  his  former  positions  and  examining  and  refuting  the 
statements  of  different  writers,  Colonel  Kennedy  exhibits  in  the  following 
table. 

<*  Filiation  of  Languages. 

Babylonian    or     Sanskrit. 

Language  of  Asia  Minor. 


I  1 

Latin.  Greek.*  Thracian,  extinct, 

I         •  I 

I        i        I  ,  f       — T 1 

French.    Italian.    Spanish,  &c.  Anglo-Saxon.    German.    Swedish,  &c. 


Syria    and    Arabia. 
Parent  extinct, 

, I . 

I  i:  I 

Hebrew.  Arabic.  Syriac,  &c. 


Distinct  Languages  without  Affinities. 
Persian  in  Asia.  Celtic  in  Europe. 


India. 

Korth  of  the  River  Krishna. 

Parent  extinct,f 


r  I  I.I  1 

Marat'tha.  Gnzjrate.  Hindi.  Bengali.  Panjabi. 

South  of  the  River  Krishna* 
Parent  extinct  % 

r  i — 1  I  i 

Tamil.  Malayalam.  Telinga.  Canara.  Tulava. 

Having  in  this  manner  separately  discussed  the  preceding  languages,  he 
considers  the  grammatical  and  etymological  illustrations  which  they  afford. 
The  principles  on  which  he  conducts  his  inquiries  are,  **  that  if  two  words 
of  distinct  languages,  similar  or  nearly  similar  in  sound,  bear  precisely 
the  same  signification,  the  identity  of  such  words  cannot  with  any  reason 
be  disputed :  *  that,'  should  also  their  meanings  be  not  the  same,  but  the 
difference  consist  merely  in  one  of  the  significations  being  such  as  might 
arise  from  a  natural  connexion  of  ideas,  and  the  sound  of  the  words  be  at 
the  same  time  similar,  little  doubt  can  exist  with  regard  to  their  identity :  for 

*  "  I  consider  Greek  to  be  the  same  as  the-Ianguage  of  Asia  Minor,— but  the  above  arrangement  Is 
acccsaary  on  account  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  Greek  and  the  Latin  and  Thracian." 
f  **  If  a  name  be  required  for  this  language.  It  may  be  called  that  of  Kanyakubja  or  Kanoge." 
%  '*  This  language  might  be  called  Andhra*  as  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Telinga  or  Telugu 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  parent-tongue ;  and  the  use  of  the  Sanskrit  word  would  ledvc  the  Temacu- 
lar term  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Telinga  dialect." 
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inBtanoei  the  Sraskrit  kumamt  '  a  lake,*  and  »v^m,  *  a  wave ;'  'stoma,  *  the 
head,'  and  ra^Mh  *  the  mouth ;'  bHi^mf  *  an  army/  and  bellum,  '  war ;' 
or  even  mora,  *  killingy*  and  matf  <  a  snake/  are  clearly  identical  terms." 
Where  an  agreement  of  vowels  is  obtained,  the  coincidence  is  more 
strikingly  certain :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patois  of  all  countries 
evinces  that  the  identity  of  words  must  not  absolutely  be  rendered  depen- 
dent <m  them;  for  who  would  controvert  that  of  mira  and  mare,  'the 
sea/  giila  and  gula,  *  the  throat,'  okam  and  tfiMr  (ace.)  ^  a  house  ?'  The 
alphabetical  and  grammatical  systems  of  no  two  nations,  likewise,  ever 
having  been  minutely  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  words,  in  passing  from  one 
to  the  other,  must  have  undergone  some  change.  The  errors  of  etymolo- 
gists consist  not,  therefore,  so  much  in  the  permutations  of  letters,  as  in  their 
arbitrary  changes  of  them  without  having  first  ascertained  them  to  be  sanc^ 
tioned  by  the  genius  and  usage  of  the  languages  compared. 

Colonel  Kennedy  observes,  that  the  Sanscrit  akara  or  short  H  corres- 
ponds in  Greek  and  Latin  to  a,  e,  and  o  ;  that  the  visarga  becomes  occa- 
sionally 8  as  well  as  ^  ;  that  the  Persian  d  ,  its  sound  partaking  of  g  and  r, 
may  answer  to  gr  in  other  tongues,  e.g.  gram,  'grief  (German),  ^ 
(Persian) ;  that  the  Sanscrit  r  and  b,  d  and  /,  j  and  y,  b  and  tv,  sh  and  a 

— a  final  visarga  or  its  omission  are  always  optional — that  the  ?  partaking 

of  the  sound  of  d  and  r,  and  being  interchangeable  with  /,  may  answer  to 
d,  r,  and  /  in  other  tongues ;  but  that  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and 
before  n,  it  is  always  pronounced  d^  and  that  m  and  n  are  likewise  ob- 
viously interchangeable.  In  Hindi  and  Guzjrate  sh  and  kh  are  replaced 
by  k,  and  y  is  changed  to  j;  and  most  of  the  Indian  dialects  dissolve  or 
omit  one  of  the  Sanscrit  compound  consonants,  particularly  r,  and .  reject 
the  final  syllable  of  the  nominative  of  nouns ;  they  frequently,  also,  omit  the 
h  of  Sanscrit  words.  Nevertheless,  the  author  has  not  satisfied  himself 
that  the  changes  incidental  to  words  of  this  language,  in  passing  to  others, 
have  proceeded  on  fixed  principles ;  yet  it  is  probable,  that  in  Greeky  was 
changed  to  y,  shXoK  and  occasionally  to  $  and  {,  and  ch  to  7,  and  the 
«  generally  dropped  or  changed  to  /S.  ''  In  Latin,  ck  is  changed  into  c 
and  sometimes  into  ^f^,y  into  g,  bh  intoy)  and  sh  into  s  or  c ;  and  in 
Persian  '  may  be  observed '  the  occasional  omission  of  the  aspirated  d,  the 
change  of  sh  into  kh,  and  sometimes  the  rejection  of  the  final  syllable  of 
die  Sanskrit  words." 

In  the  verbs,  the  Persian,  German,  and  English  have  only  adopted  the 
root,  or  rather  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  of  the  indica- 
tive mood  in  the  active  voice,  but  the  Latin  and  Greek  have  preserved  most 
of  the  Sanscrit  inflexions.  To  prove  still  further  the  analogy  between  the 
Sanserit  and  the  two  latter,  he  has  reduced  the  most  corresponding  gram- 
matical forms  to  tables. 

jyr.  Prichard  has  also  pursued  the  same  system  of  comparison,  selecting 
more  judiciously  the  verbs  in  fn  as  his  Greek  specimens ;  yet,  in  this  res- 
pect bat  little  is  added  to  Kennedy's  remarks.     Bopp  and  others  had,  in- 
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deed,  long  before  noticed  the  leading  points.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
any  instance  Dr.  Prichard  should  have  followed  Yates's  Grammar,  than 
which  one  more  jejune  and  imperfect  was  never  compiled  of  a  language. 
In  the  Latin  and  Greek  he  has  displayed  deep  and  critical  erudition ;  and 
even  if  his  reference  of  the  Celtic  to  the  Sanscrit  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  he 
has  certainly  considerably  increased  our  acquaintance  with  the  relations 
between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  families.  These,  however,  come  not 
immediately  within  our  plan ;  and  as  Colonel  Kennedy  has  amply  shewn 
the  correspondence  between  the  Siyisorit  and  Teutonic  branehes,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  subjoining  his  parallels. 

Present  Tense. 
ritPer.        MFbt.       SflPer.  lit  Per.  adP«r.         MP«w 

Sng»  •hoksmiy    ihoklUi,    ihokXti.        P/ur.  alK^kimUi,   ahok&lbX,    ahoklUitL 

Mid.  Voice,     sboke. 
Maso  Goihic.  soke,  sokait,      sokaith.  sokam^         lokith,        eokand. 

Hickes  has  likewise  given  a  future,  which  accords  with  the  Sanskrit  potential. 


1. 

t.              s. 

I. 

t. 

& 

Sag,              abokeyam. 

ifaokeb,*    sboket. 

Plwr.  sfaokema, 

sboketa. 

shokeyn^ 

Mid.  Voice,     sbokeya. 

M.  G.            sokau. 

Bokali,       sokai. 

sokaima. 

tokait. 

fokaina 

The  agreement  between  the  substantiTe-Yerbs  stands  thus : 

I. 

s.          & 

1. 

s. 

s. 

Skng.jnei.  teme.  asnii. 

ast,        asU. 

Phir. 

santf. 

PoUwtud. 

syama. 

syata. 

M.  G.                 in). 

is,          1st. 

siyum, 

siyutb, 

sind. 

Potential  Sing,    syiun, 

sjrah,     syat 

sjama. 

syata, 

synh. 

M.  G.  diUo.        siyau. 

sijai%    siyai. 

Soalso^ 

siyaima, 

siyaith» 

siyaina. 

1. 

S.                 X 

1. 

2. 

s. 

PolerUial  Sing,  waseya. 

waseby      waset. 

Piur.  wasema. 

waseta, 

waseyub. 

M.  G*  diUo.      wasau, 

wasais,      wasei. 

waseimay 

wasaitb. 

waaeina. 

and 


1. 


9. 


1. 


Pretteme Sing.yifaxtBmlff  wartSsi,    wartSti.      Plur.  wartimX,    wart&tb&,  wart^ti. 

JKu/.  Voice.         warte. 

M.G.  wairtha,     wairthais,  wairthet.  walnhani|  watrtbaith,  wairthaud. 

The  preterite  of  the  Gothic  is  the  Sanskrit  past  participle,  **  to  which  penonal  tarmi- 
nations  have  been  added,  as  S.  shokita,  M.O.  sokida,  and  the  Mceso- Gothic  present 
active  participle  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit,  as.  M.G.  habendan,  S.  bhawantam."| 

The  Persian  grammatical  system  be  argues,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  perhaps  never  different  from  that  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  thou- 
sand years,  and  that  no  external  influence  ever,  from  time  immemorial^ 
effected  a  material  alteration  in  it  Its  oharaoteristics  and  copiousness^  sur- 
passing most  other  tongues  in  fullness  and  regularity,  are  strong  vouchers 
that  it  may  lay  claim  to  primitiveness ;  yet,  in  his  opinion,  there  exists  not 

•  •«  TUs  SasI  A  or  viiirga,  ssIhSTebeAxeoliNrTed,  Is  ftequenUy  changed  Into  •." 

t  Thif  saiM  verb  he  compaiM  with  the  Anglo^azon  sad  (jcnnaa. 

^  He  desmt  this  verb  the  origin  of  Jkodw  f 

k  9.  3.  1.  8.  & 

"  Plot.  Stag*,   bhaveya,      bhaveh,         bh«vet.  Jfttr.  bhavema,     bhavtta,      fahave^ah. 

Prm,  bbavaati. 

Lti.  hsiwo,  hsbei,  habet.  habemiis,       habetis,       habent 

M.a.  habs,  habaisk  habaiUi.  habttn,  habdUi.       habrad. 

••The  Latin  pcrfbctteM  may  be  derived  ficoaa  the  SanOilt  ftsftMimi*  snd  the  Latin  sapiae  JbaNHfs* 
clearly  to  be  the  Ssaskzit  bflnltive  bhavUum.*' 
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Hie  remotest  similarity  between  its  grammatioal  system  and  the  Sanskrit,  nor 
any  identity  between  the  tongues,  except  in  the  words  which  have  beeti- 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other,  which,  whilst  they  fully  prove  the  Per- 
nan  not  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  evince  that  the  Persians 
must,  at  some  period,  have  had  ^*  a  most  intimate  intercourse  with  people 
who  spoke  that  tongue/' 

The  collective  arguments  of  these  researches  are  demonstrated  by  bis  list 
of  Sanscrit  words  which  are  found  in  the  Qreek,  Latin,  Persian,  German, 
and  English  languages ;  but  as  they  amount  to  900  words,  we  can  only 
produce  some  very  few  specimens. 


Suwntft. 

Grade 

Latin. 
super. 

Psnlni. 

Ctannan. 
ober. 

Engliafa. 

•AM^  vpar. 

over. 

^i:3i*w» 

yd»». 

genu. 

^'■•vwBPJ 

ktuc. 

knee.  ^ 

• 

ifftay 

novum, 
nofnen. 

nau, 
flam. 

neu, 
nahme. 

new. 

•1H  nSma, 

name. 

7^  mo. 

9n, 

non. 

nah, 

« 

nein. 

no. 

'J'pi  mtuha. 

f^Viy 

mui. 

muih. 

maus. 

mouse. 

iaman. 


imbioHy 


Urmhuu, 


termn,         term. 
durtiei,        thirsteth. 


From  a  list  so  copious  as  this,  although  it  contains  instances  in  which 
words  are  occasionally  forced  into  a  correspondence,  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
comparative  influence  of  the  Sanscrit  may  be  formed.  According  to  our 
ideas,  the  list  might  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hindus- 
tani, or  some  Indian  dialect,  which  would  have  brought  the  native  modifica^ 
tions  of  it  also  into  the  comparison.  But  we  would  neither  be  querulolis 
nor  captious  in  reviewing  a  work  of  such  merit  and  research,  in  which  strong 
reasons  are  exhibited  for  every  opinion,  and  plausible  data  for  even  those  which 
appear  to  be  ill-founded,  in  which  many  points  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  philologer  and  antiquary  are  satisfactorily  determined,  and  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  darker  parts  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Colonel  conceives  Babylonia  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
Sanscrit,  and  it  is  certain  that  ancient  historians  intimate  the  Babylonians  to 
have  had  a  sacred  tongue  :  but  ere  the  Sanscrit  could  have  attained  its  pre- 
sent artificial  state  of  perfection,  it  must  radically  have  existed  in  a  ruder 
form,  and  centuries  appear  to  have  been  requisite  to  have  polished  it  to  that 
finished  condition  in  which  we  find  it;  consequently,  if  it  was  a  native  of 
Babylonia,  it  scarcely  could  have  there  been  tiiat  model  of  dialectical  inge- 
nuity which  it  now  is.  He  has  certainly  proved  Thrace  to  have  been 
occopied  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  though  it  may  be  doubted  that  their  language 
was  actually  Sanscrit,  Colonel  Kennedy  has  rendered  the  notion  very  pnv 
bdrie  tlittt  it  was  cognate  vrith  it 
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With  his  remarks  on^  the  Arabic  we  are  but  litUe  disposed  to  agree ;  not 
that  we  doubt  his  capability  of  passing  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  becanae 
it  is  apparent  that  he  measures  the  perfection  of  other  tongues  by  the 
standard  of  the  Sanscrit,  which  of  course  totally  fails  when  it  is  applied  to 
those  of  a  different  class.  But  the  Arabic  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect  of 
its  family,  and  has  been  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  its 
genius  can  receive,  nor  is  it  as  jejune  in  ideas  and  indeterminate  in  expres- 
sion as  he  asserts  it  to  be.  Much  less  do  we  assent  to  his  observations  that 
the  Persian  is  not  allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  or  to  his  awkward  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  coincidences  between  them  which  he  has  himself  produced,  by 
conjecturing  a  body  of  men,  speaking  Sanscrit,  to  have  resided  some 
time  in  the  country  on  their  way  to  another : — ^for  in  many  more  words  thaa 
he  has  cited  does  the  analogy  exist;  and  the  Persian  has  even  counterparts 
to  the  Teutonic  family  which  are  occasionally  wanting  in  the  Sanscrit  The 
Persian  grammar  also,  in  its  leading  points,  is  stronger  in  its  agreement  to 
the  other  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  Germanic  class.  His  conclusions,  like- 
wise, respecting  the  Zend  and  Pahlvi,  are  proved  by  their  remains  to  be 
inadmissible ;  because  their  terms  are  mostly  in  the  modem  Persian,  San* 
sent,  or  Chaldee, — a  fact  which  we  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
adduced  in  favour  of  his  theory  respecting  Babylonia.  The  Zend-Avesta^ 
which  is  doubtless  the  forgery  of  a  later  age,  can  afford  no  argument, 
even  in  this  case^  against  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  nor  can  the 
Arabic  terms  in  both  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  in  his  favour,  because 
the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  were  cognate  dialects,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Chaldee  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  these  same  Arabic  terms  did  not 
belong  to  it :  the  history  of  the  Persian  empire  plainly  shows  the  mode  of 
their  introduction,  and  thus  leads  us  to  decide  that  the  Zend  and  Pahlvi  are 
authentic. 

The  Celtic  terms,  which  exist  in  the  Sanscrit,  being  mostly  also  common 
to- the  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Teutonic  tongues,  probably  owed  their  origin 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  rather  than  to  the  sacred  language  of  India.  The 
grammatical  laws  of  permutation  and  the  structure  of  some  parts  of  the 
mythological  fabric  alone  seem  to  retrace  the  Celts  to  an  Asiatic  source. 
These  traces,  however,  are  faint,  and  exactly  such  as  we  might  imagine  the 
Celts  to  have  received  from  a  nation  whose  habits  enabled  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  East : — ^when,  there- 
fore, we  have  historical  notices  that  the  Phoenicians,  whose  commerce 
carried  them  far  and  wide,  visited  the  Celtic  settlements  in  Europe,  and  also 
observe  Taliesin  and  other  bards  affirming  their  ''  lore  to  have  been  detailed 
in  Hebraic,"  and  find  an  immense  number  of  Celtio  words  belonging  to 
the  Semitic  stock,  we  may  account  for  many  of  the  mythological  coinci* 
deuces**  The  laws  of  permutation  alone,  the  same  being  observable  in 
some  other  languages,  are  insufficient  to  refer  the  Celtic  language  to  the 
Sanscrit ;  they  only  shew  that,  in  common  with  others,  it  possessed  these 
euphonic  modifications. 

•  TtoOeltkviyUiokvy^MflBdiibitodbf  Mr.  DsTifi,  haaaMlwllyconifOMktodof  »iMdiBatirtil» 
ptittyJrakttciltDdpMtly  bonowtdftmioUimi 
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Ok  the  10th  of  Jane  1830,  Bernardin  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
of  the  same  name,  was  seen  at  noon  bearing  S.S.W.  at  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  miles.  Ships  bound  to  Manilla,  preferring  to  pass  through  the  straits  to 
taking  the  longer  and  more  boisterous  route  among  the  Bashee  islands,  will 
find  this  island  an  excellent  guide.  The  passage  through  these  straits 
requires  a  little  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  navigator,  especially  when  taking 
a  lai^  ship  through  the  narrows,  as  the  tide  runs  with  velocity,  occasioning  a 
a  swell  and  noise  like  the  breaking  of  the  sea  on  reefe  and  sand-banks. 

The  scenery  during  the  passage  through  the  straits  was  very  picturesque ; 
the  volcano  of  B6tusan,  at  one  part,  with  distant  mountains  towering  to  a  great 
elevBtioo,  the  verdant  woody  islands  and  islets,  at  another,  meeting  the  eye  in 
9:wfexy  direction,  had  an  enchanting  e£fect ;  and  at  night  the  land-breeze,  came 
off  with  a  delicious  fragrance.  On  the  ISth  we  were  hailed  by  a  government 
boat  off  the  village  of  St.  Jacinto  (bland  of  Ticao),  who  demanded  the  name 
of  the  ship,  &c.  We  slowly  coasted  along  this  beautiful  island,  at  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles  (in  soundings  of  dghty  fathoms  fine  sand),  with  light 
breezes,  until  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  when  we  were  off  the  village  of  Don- 
^la,  situated  on  the  island  of  Lu^onia  (at  the  entrance  of  a  small  river 
between  BAarigodon  and  Putiao) ;  the  country  around  had  a  fine  fertile  appear* 
ance.  We  landed  at  this  village,  and  were  well  received  on  the  beach  by 
several  of  the  natives,  who  conducted  us  to  the  habitaUon  of  the  commandant. 
Aa  be  was  absent,  we  visited  the  Padre,  a  mulatto,  short  and  thick-set,  with  a 
rotundiform  countenance  and  diminutive  eyes ;  several  neicei  were  about  his 
habitation,  as  is  usual  with  these  gentlemen.  The  houses  are  constructed  on 
posts  elevated  a  little  from  the  ground,  with  bamboo-steps  \  the  frame  wood  is 
of  bamboo,  the  sides  covered  with  matting,  and  the  roofs  are  thatched  with 
tiie  leaves  of  the  vipa  frueHcan$  palm ;  they  are  cool,  and  this  mode  of  con- 
struction is  very  suitable  to  the  climate.  The  interior  is  kept  neat  and  clean. 
Hie  floors  are  also  chiefly  of  bamboo,  covered  by  coarse  matting.  The 
native  dress  of  the  males  consists  of  light  cotton  trowsers,  over  which  the 
shirt  is  worn,  manufiictured  from  the  fine  transparent  native  cloth,  called 
wiamaya^  with  a  light  straw  hat.  In  the  houses  were  looms  at  which  the 
women  were  employed  manufacturing  the  nnamaya  from  the  fibres  of  a  species 
of  mttfa,  or  plantain  tree,  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  island  ;*  the  dress 
formed  firom  this  cloth  is  cool  and  well  calculated  for  a  tropical  climate.  They 
also  weave  a  fine  mat  of  brilliant  colours  from  a  kind  of  grass,  previously 
dyed. 

Vegetation  was  luxuriant,  but  culdvation  appeared  very  limited  near  the 
coast ;  among  the  shrubs  was  a  species  of  Hex  amcennia  and  ardesia,  which  I 
added  to  my  herbarium. 

A  long  building,  constructed  of  bamboo  matting  with  a  thatched  roof  of 
palm  leaves,  similar  to  the  native  habitations,  constituted  the  chapel;  its 
interior  was  neat,  and  decorated  with  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  Catholic 
worship,  miserable  pictures,  &c.  Near  the  chapel  was  an  elevated  block- 
hooae,  intended  as  a  look-out  station ;  it  was  mounted  with  small  cannon, 
as  a  defence  agmnst  the  piradcal  vessels  which  attack,  plunder,  and  destroy 
the  viUi^eSy  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.    We  purchased  some 


*  Tht  floatrt  films  firom  Uils  tpodM  of  plmtaln  fonn  the  Avacat  or  Maiiflla  hamp  of  oommeroe, 
■atlMylaMMiiinflnaiwtt«aiUwywtoddicBUMtoli>uiadiaaitriq«|oritoo<arfliwttiPWiii«fc 
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fowls,  e^y  and  fruit  at  the  village  at  rather  an  exorbitant  price,  as  **  the 
province  was  very  poor.'*  The  padre  returned  with  us  on  board.  He  had 
now  rigged  himself  out  in  a  jacket  and  trowsers,  instead  of  the  dirty  frock  in 
which  he  at  first  received  us.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  requested  the 
commander  to  give  him  some  wine  for  the  sacrament,  and  several  bottles  were 
given  for  that  purpose ;  he  returned  in  one  of  the  native  boats  that  came  off 
for  him,  and  we  resumed  our  voyage. 

The  canoes  are  neatly  constructed,  they  are  hollowed  out  from  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  with  the  upper  part  of  bamboo ;  they  have  outriggers  on  each  side, 
which  renders  them  awkward  when  coming  alongside  a  ship ;  the  sails  are 
usually  of  matting. 

On  the  1 7th  we  were  in  the  passage  between  Green  Island  and  Lu9on]a. 
Here  the  scene  was  very  picturesque,  having  on  one  side  the  high  land  of 
liU^onia,  with  its  bold  wooded  declivities,  and  on  the  other  Green  Island, 
and  towering  above  it  the  dark  high-wooded  land  of  the  island  of  Mindoro, 
.  with  a  few  native  boats  seen  along  the  coast  to  fill  up  the  scene;  and  afler  dark 
the  frequent  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  illumined  the  scene,  as  we  then  lay  nearly 
becalmed  near  this  place :  a  favouring  breeze,  however,  by  the  next  day  J)ore 
lis  out  of  the  straits. ' 

On  the  19th  we  were  becalmed  near  the  Corregidor  Island,  at  the  entrance 
of  Manilla  Bay,  from  which  island  a  report  boat  came  off;  there  is  a  signal 
station  and  small  battery  on  this  island.  On  the  30th,  at  7  A.M.,  we  anchored 
in  Cavite  Harbour.  The  small  town  of  Cavit6  (which  contains  what  is  called 
a  dock-yard  and  arsenal,  but  in  a  miserable  condition)  is  built  on  a  low  penin- 
sula, and  contains  numerous  churches,  on  the  summit  of  one  oi  which  is  a 
telegraph  station.  It  also  contains  an  hospital  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  but 
few  respectable  houses.  It  is  distant  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Manilla,  and 
the  harbour  is  resorted  to  by  shipping  during  the  rainy  or  S.W.  monsoon, 
which  then  tends  in  some  degree  to  enliven  the  little  town.  The  country  in 
the  vicinity  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful. 

The  city  of  Manilla  disappointed  my  expectations,  and  had  not  that  fine 
Imposing  appearance  and  commercial  bustle  which  I  had  heard  described.  It 
18  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy, 
abounding  in  monastic  buildings;  the  churches  had  a  very  heavy  appearance, 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  built  (as  well  as  the  private  houses)  of 
Tery  thick  walls,  which  are  necessary  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes.' 
The  churches  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence ;  the  large  cathe- 
dral of  StPeter,  with  its  dome,  had  externally  a  very  heavy  appearance,  without 
beauty  or  symmetry  in  its  architecture ;  its  interior,  however,  is  fitted  up  in  a 
manner  which  combined  elegance  with  chasteness  of  style,  being  of  white  and 
gold  mouldings.  The  altar  for  the  celebration  of  high  mass  is  tastefully  deco- 
jrated,  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  crimson  silk. 

Near  the  cathedral  (which  formed  one  part  of  the  square)  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  which  had  a  mean  appearance,  and  seemed  to  have  been  two 
private  houses  united ;  opposite  to  it  was  the  Cavildo,  or  town-hall ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Bourbon.  The  new 
eustom4iouse,  a  very  prominent  object  on  passing  up  the  river  Pasig,  is  an 
elegant  building. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  population  of  Manilla  reside  in  the  suburbs, 
where  are  the  offices  and  residences  of  the  merchants,  &c.  and  numerous 
shops,  displaying  an  infinite  variety  of  articles,  principally  kept  by  the  Chinese. 
The  sttburbi  are  cbjioected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  constructed  of  stone 
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iftrawQ  scroM  tbe  Ftuag;  the  centre  arch  of  which,  howerer^  havliig  been 
demolished  by  an  earthqaake,  has  since  been  replaced  by  one  of  wood.  The 
streets  of  the  suburbs  are  wide,  but  the  houses  have  no  symmetry  either  in 
their  estemal  or  internal  construction ;  the  walls  are  built  of  immense  thicfc* 
ness;  the  rooms  are  yery  spacious  and  well  calculated  for  the  climate; 
according  to  the  Spanish  custom  the  lower  part  of  the  houses  is  devoted 
to  offices,  coach-bouses,  &e^  the  upper  part  only  being  inhalnted  by  the 
fiunOy*  The  windows  of  the  houses  have  fitted  into  them,  instead  of  glass^ 
smaU  transparent  oyster-shells,  called  eapez,  which  do  not  reflect  an  unplea- 
sant glare  during  the  beat  of  the  day ;  the  shells  are  naturally  yery  thin,  and 
peei  off  into  laminm  like  tak. 

The  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  very  good,  and  on  each  side  are 
ather  native  habitations  neatly  constructed  of  bamboo  and  surrounded  by 
gardens,  in  which  the  gay  flowers  of  the  Santoft  (ixora,  Sp.)  displayed  their 
scarlet  tinge,  or  the  road  is  overshadowed  by  the  towering  and  waving  bamboo. 

In  the  evening,  the  inhabitants  resort  in  thdr  vehicles  to  the  cal9ada,  where 
may  be  seen  the  fashionables  of  the  city.  This  public  drive  is  near  the  dty 
wallsy  and  b  in  some  parts  planted  on  each  side  with  the  Persian  almond  tree. 
The  governor  (Don  Ricaforte)  may  also  usually  be  seen  enjoying  the  coolness 
of  the  evening  on  the  cal9ada,  in  his  chariot  and  four,  attended  by  a  body* 
guard  of  mestfsa  (mulatto)  cavalry. 

The  **  dark-complexioned'*  ladies  did  not  exhibit  beauty  of  features,  but 
Ihey  have  fine  forms  and  a  dignified  walk ;  their  dress  consists  of  a  tunic  or 
€mmsa,  made  of  fine  itjuimaya,  or  native  grass-cloth,  with  coloured  figures^ 
and  worked  with  much  neatness ;  around  the  waist  is  the  Mya,  or  under- 
petticoat,  which  is  usually  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  of  European  or  home 
aanofiicture ;  over  this  is  the  tapit,  which  is  a  piece  of  silk  or  fine  cotton, 
wrapped  round  the  waist  and  descending  to  the  ancles,  like  the  pau  of  the 
females  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  or  the  cambaya  of  the  Malay  females;  their 
hair  is  of  a  beautiful  shining  black,  and  is  permitted  sometimes  to  fall  down 
over  the  back  and  shouldersf  or  is  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  bead,  and 
ornamented  by  gold  or  silver  pins;  on  their  feet  they  wear  a  small  decorated 
alipper,  which  just  covers  the  toes,  and  causes  them  to  shuffle  along  as  they 
walk.  Although  tbe  beauty  of  this  class  may  not  be  striking,  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Spanish-European  ladies  or  their  descendants, 
who  still  retain  that  fesdnation  of  look  and  manner  peculiar  to  tbe  fiur  sex  in 
Spam. 

The  passage  from  Cavit^  to  Manilla  can  be  made  either  in  the  giiah,  or 
passage4xiats,  or  in  the  native  boats  called  hancoi.  The  former  are  very  large» 
with  outriggers,  and  sail  with  rapidity;  they  contain  a  medley  of  the  difiSsreot 
grades  of  residents  at  this  place,  and  afibrd  an  opportunity  to  the  foreigner  of 
lemarking  the  native  character.  Besides  passengers,  these  boats  carry  mer- 
chandize, dried  fish,  and  fruit  for  sale  at  the  city.  The  latter  are  small  boats, 
fike  canoes,  and  the  passengers  sit  under  a  thatched  awning,  which  aflbrds 
coolness  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  they  are  usually  pulled  by  four  or  five 
sen,  besides  a  man  who  is  at  the  stern  and  steers  with  a  paddle. 

In  the  streets  are  stalls  with  fruit,  &c.  exposed  for  sale,  but  those  for  the 
fiivourite  native  masticatory,  the  betel,  are  most  numerous ;  the  betel  is  pre- 
pared with  chunam,  tobacco,  &c.  ready  for  use.  The  red  lips  and  blackened 
teeth  of  the  natives,  both  male  and  female,  indicates  the  universal  use  of  this 
uastie;  they  regard  it  as  a  good  stomachic  In  most  of  the  shops  either  the 
cigar  orthe betel  is  ofibred  toeuatomers. 
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There  is  a  restriction  on  foreigners  visiting  the  interior  without  passports^ 
and  they  are  seldom  or  never  granted  for  any  distance :— sach  is  Spanish  policy* 

On  the  23d  of  July  I  accompanied  Dr.  Keirulf  on  his  professional  visit  to  a 
friar  of  ranky  at  the  country-house  of  his  order  some  distance  above  the  city, 
near  the  river  Pasig.  The  governor  and  suite  arrived  soon  after  us,  on  a  visit 
to  the  invalid  (Padre  Carlos),  and  I  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction.  The 
friar  was  a  well*informed  man,  and  said  he  could  read  both  English  and  French 
works,  but  could  not  venture  to  converse  in  those  languages.  I  generally 
found  the  European  friars  very  polite,  but  the  half-caste  padres  always  a 
vicious  and  impudent  race. 

The  banks  of  the  Pasig,  beyond  the  city,  were  neither  enlivened  by  planta> 
tions  nor  decorated  by  villas  or  gardens.  The  bamboo  most  commonly 
adorned  the  banks,  and  occasionally  native  houses ;  abundance  of  the  quiapo 
plant,  with  its  feathered  roots,  floated  with  the  stream,  being  brought  from 
the  lakes  in  the  interior. 

During  the  time  our  ship  underwent  the  necessary  repairs  «  we  resided  on 
shore,  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  good-humoured  friar,  named  Padre  Ecdesias- 
tica,  who  was  of  the  Dominican  order.  He  was  an  obliging  old  man,  and 
had  his  countenance  partially  disfigured  by  a  severe  cut  down  the  right  cheek, 
received  in  the  revolt  of  \%1tSt  i  he  informed  us  that  he  was  left  as  dead.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  about  the  year  1807,  nter  the  straits 
of  St.  Bernardin,  by  the  English  frigate  Caroline,  when  on  his  passage  from 
San  Bias  to  Manilla,  and  conveyed  to  Penang ;  he  spoke  highly  of  his  treat* 
ment,  and  evinced  a  partiality  for  the  English. 

One  of  our  midshipmen,  when  with  a  watering  party  at  a  river  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cavit^,  was  accosted  by  a  native  woman,  who  asked  if  he  was  an  English- 
man ;  on  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  she  brought  him  fruit,  bread,  and 
other  refreshment ;  the  cause  of  this  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  natives 
appeared  partial  to  the  English. 

There  is  a  strict  injunction  on  severed  literary  works,  and  all  books  are 
carefblly  examined  previous  to  being  landed ;  the  clandestine  introduction  of 
the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  is  punbhable  with  death. 

At  Cavit6  there  is  a  monastery,  where  the  priests  arriving  from  Spain  reside, 
to  study  the  Indian  dialects  previous  to  their  being  sent  into  the  interior. 

Among  several  fragrant  flowers,  used  by  the  native  women  in  the  decoration 
of  their  hair,  was  the  uvaria  odorata,  called  hUong  kiiong;  they  ako  tie  them 
in  a  corner  of  their  handkerchiefs,  which  diffuses  over  them  a  delightful 
fragrance. 

The  guitar  is  the  instrument  in  most  general  use  among  the  natives,  in 
imitation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  accompany  the  instrument  with  their 
voice  in  a  very  agreeable  manner ;  they  play  the  Spanish  as  well  as  their  native 
Tagalese  airs :  the  latter  were  pleasing  but  mournful.  The  flute,  violin,  &c», 
is  also  used  amongst  them. 

The  iiesta  is  usually  taken  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  refreshing  in  a  sultry 
dimate;  the  lost  time  is  regained  during  the  cool  nights,  when  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  verandahs,  or  perambulate  the  streets  during  the 
moonlight. 

The  lower  class  is  buried  without  any  coffin,  the  body  being  borne  on  a  bier, 
with  the  hands  and  face  exposed.  Observing  one  entering  the  church  at  the 
village  of  St  Roque,  I  also  entered,  being  desirous  of  witnessing  the  ceremony* 
The  corpse  was  that  of  a  native  female,  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age; 

•  OwiogtofacrdziTliif  onihonatflMUaiidof  RAtanuk 
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Ike  head  was  decorated  with  flowers^  a  crucifix  was  in  the  right  hand ;  the 
bodj  was  placed  before  the  altar,  with  lighted  candles  burning  about  it»  and 
the  mourners,  attired  in  dark  coloured  cotton  cloth  covering  the  head,  knelt 
and  prayed  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  After  some  time,  the  body  was  borne 
to  the  grare,  stripped  of  its  finery,  and  wrapped  in  a  mat.  The  attendant 
priest  chaunted  some  prayers,  sprinkling  the  body  with  holy  water;  all  was 
done  in  a  hurried  unimpressive  manner,  and  being  speedily  concluded,  the 
grave  was  filled  up. 

The  straw  hats  manufactured  by  the  natives  are  very  durable ;  they  are 
usually  dyed  of  a  fine  black  colour,  and  are  sold  at  from  one  to  twenty-five 
dollars.  Cigar-cases  are  also  made  from  a  fine  kind  of  grass,  which  grows  on 
the  mountains,  and  which  is  dyed  of  various  hues. 

The  vegetable  productions,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  are  very  numerous 
in  Maoilla.  The  mango  tree  bears  fruit  of  an  excellent  quality  and  large  sise, 
and  is  in  season  from  March  to  September.  When  the  natives  are  desirous  of 
producing  a  premature  bearing,  the  following  method  is  adopted  i  heaps  of 
straw  or  rubbish  are  placed  around  the  tree  and  set  on  fire,  having  been  pre- 
viously so  placed  that  the  smoke  could  ascend  among  the  branches  and  leaves, 
which  seems  to  bring  forward  the  blossoms  prematurely^  this  process  is 
repeated  for  several  successive  days,  generally  taking  place  in  the  evening.  A 
premature  bearing  of  this  fruit  yields  a  great  profit  to  the  owners,  one  tree 
producing  from  3,000  to  4,000  dollars.  The  mabolo  tree  (diaspyrus  madolo) 
was  also  abundant ;  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  branchy,  with 
ovate,  thick,  glabrous,  entire  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  the  fiowers  are 
small,  white,  and  fragrant ;  the  fruit  is  large,  covered  externally  with  a  rough 
integament  of  a  rose^ink  colour,  the  flesh  of  which  is  white,  containing  from 
four  to  eight  somewhat  semilunar  seeds ;  in  taste  it  is  sickly,  and  has  a  strong 
and  peculiar  odour.  The  fruit  is  much  eaten  among  the  natives,  and  is  in  season 
during  July  and  the  subsequent  months.  The  gantol  tree  is  also  tdiundant;  it 
attains  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  branchy,  with  leaves  somewhat  ovate,  thick, 
entire,  distinctly  veined,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  peach,  of  a  cream  colour  externally,  and  the  interior  contains  a  glary 
pulp,  covering  several  semilunar  seeds.  There  is  a  species  ofjicus  found 
growing  on  old  walls  called  isit  by  the  natives;  it  bears  a  small  fruit  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  which  is  eaten.  The  manungt/,  or  malungy,  is  a  handsome  tree, 
osnally  seen  growing  about  the  habitations;  it  attains  the  height  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet,  but  is  of  small  circumference ;  the  flowers  grow  in  large  clusters, 
white  aod  fragrant';  the  fruit  is  leguminous,  attaining  the  length  when  mature 
of  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches ;  when  young,  they  are  gathered,  and  boiled  as  a 
vegetable.  A  species  of-  ocacts,  called  camachUi  by  the  natives,  is  planted  for 
Its  shade ;  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet,  but  is  of  small  circum- 
iiereoce ;  the  branches  are  spreading  and  drooping,  the  leaves  trifoliate,  the 
flowers  corymbose,  with  white  anthers  and  a  crimson  pistil ;  the  capsules  are 
lortons,  containing  from  three  to  six  seeds  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  native  children.  The  s/»,  or  custard  apple,  is  also  abundant,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  tropicsl  fruits. 

llie  e€B$aipima  sappan,  the  tree  from  which  the  sapan  wood  is  produced, 
is  abundant ;  it  is  called,  in  the  Tagalo  language,  Hbafao  ;  it  sells  from  five  to 
ten  reals  a  picul  (130  lbs.J,  but  a  mercantile  gentleman  informed  me  that  the 
sapan  wood  produced  on  the  island  was  not  of  good  quality. 

On  the  tolling  of  the  vesper  bell,  ail  business  is  suspended ;  the  pedestrians 
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and  carrfi^ges  are  retarded  in  ibdr  progress,  and  the  deep  hollow  tone  of  tbi 
bell,  the  muttering  of  prayers,  and  apparent  devotion  that  preTails  among  the 
persons  around,  produce  a  solemn  effect.  The  prayers  bdng  finished,  passen* 
gers  and  equipages  again  mo?e  on,  and  the  bustle  is  resumed 

Proyisions  are  abundant  and  cheap  at  Manilla  i  beef  is  sold  at  fft  lbs.  for  a 
dollar. 

In  the  front  of  some  of  the  natire  houses,  palm  leares  were  placed  in  Tarions 
ornamental  forms  i  they  had  been  used  in  the  processions  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  were  placed  there  as  a  protection  against  lightning.  I'be  cigar  *  is  a  con- 
stant companion  among,  all  classes  at  Manilla ;  among  some  of  the  lower 
orders  they  were  so  large  as  to  fill  the  mouth  s  one  I  have  in  my  possession 
measures  six  inches  in  circumference  and  twelve  inches  in  lengthy  and  is  neatly 
bound  round  with  floss  silk. 

Cock-fighting  is  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  natives,  and  Sundays  and 
festivals  are  (after  mass)  devoted  to  that  barbarous  sport.  The  oock«pits  are 
farmed  out  by  government  i  they  are  thatched  bamboo  buildings,  with  a  gallery 
around  overlooking  the  pit }  the  admission  is  a  medio,  or  half  a  real  (about  8d.)^ 
for  each  person.  When  a  match  is  agreed  upon,  the  birds  are  brought  into  the 
arena,  and  a  man  appointed  for  the  purpose  is  stationed  in  the  pit  to  recdve 
the  bets  (which  vary  in  amount  from  a  medio  to  ten  dollars);  the  bets  on 
each  bird  are  placed  in  two  rows  on  the  ground,  and  when  the  sum  collected 
is  equal  on  both  sides,  the  fight  commences.  At  the  conclusion,  the  person 
who  received  the  bets  pays  the  winners,  retaining  a  small  proportion  as  bis  fee^ 
and  there  sppears  no  confusion  on  the  adjustment  of  the  bets.  The  combat 
most  usually  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  birds,  itnd  is  seldom  of 
long  duration.  The  birds  are  armed  with  a  sharp  scythe-shaped  spur,  about 
two  inches  and  a-half  in  length ;  the  cock  that  is  killed  is  considered  the 
property  of  the  victor.  On  a  cock  being  conquered,  several  feathers  are 
pulled  out  just  above  the  tml,  and  placed  in  a  bag  hung  op  in  the  pit  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  this  is  done  to  see  of  what  colour  the 
conquered  birds  usually  were,  to  judge  thence  the  best  breed.  The  white 
wattled  birds  generally  lost,  and  the  speckled  birds  appeared  to  be  the 
favourites  amongst  the  betters,  and  generally  won.  Whilst  the  spurs  were 
fitting  on  the  heels  of  the  cocks,  previous  to  fighting,f  the  colour  of  the 
combs  varied  from  pale  to  red,  as  if  they  were  aware  for  what  murderous 
purpqse  they  were  applied ;  a  sheath  is  kept  on  the  spur  until  the  moment 
they  are  thrown  offl 

Strong  fortifications  are  erecting  (although  the  progress  is  but  slow,  a  few 
convicts  alone  being  employed)  at  Cavit^,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the 
English  at  the  capture  of  the  place  in  17^ ;  the  new  fortifications  have  been 
carried  more  forward  seaward  than  the  site  of  the  old  ones. 

During  my  visit,  there  was  a  prohibition  against  the  inhabitants  residing 
in  the  suburbs  of  ManiUa  repairing  their  houses,  for  which  the  ibllowiog 
reason  was  given :  an  old  law  exists  at  this  colony,  in  which  it  is  provided 
that  no  houses  are  to  be  built  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  the  walls  of  the  houses  (from  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes)^  being 
built  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  would,  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  getting 
possession  of  them,  serve  as  citadels  against  the  fortifications.    It  has  since 

«  Cigin  of  the  belt  quality  are  sold  at  Manilla  for  elj^teea  doUan  tbe  arote  (S5 !!»),  ccmfalntiHr 
aboHtr  4.000  dgan. 

t  Which  is  only  done  when  a  fight  ia  determined  on,  juet  before  they  enter  tbe  pit;  andltiapeitomed 
by  pcnooa  aociutomed  to  it,  at  same  art  ia  required  in  fixing  them. 
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been  decided,  howerer,  that  the  houaee  may  be  repaired^  od  comfitkm 
that  the  propiietora  content  to  rase  them  to  the  ground  on  an  order  from  the 
goTeromenta 

There  are  different  kinds  of  ntumajfOf  or  graBS  rloth,  iabricated  on  the 
island ;  the  elegant  flowered  kind  is  manufactured  in  the  district  of  Camarines  | 
there  is  also  a  very  fine  bat  expensive  iabric  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  pine* 
apple  leaves,  and  named  phatt*  The  tamarind  tree  grows  abundantly  and  of 
gp«at  Bsagnitude  about  Cavit^ :  towards  sunietits  pinnated  foliage  gradually 
cloees,  and  remains  so  until  the  stimulating  action  of  light  revives  them. 

At  Cavii^  the  telq^raph  communicating  with  Manilla  is  placed  on  the  tower 
of  a  church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  on  the  capture  of 
Cavit^  by  the  English,  in  1765,  and  is  now  ruinous  in  the  interior;  from  this 
telegraph-station  the  view  b  extensive.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  JS5th 
August  that  I  enjoyed  the  prospect  from  this  elevated  situation ;  the  evening 
was  clear  and  serene,  and  the  sun  just  on  the  verge  of  setting ;  the  city  of  Manilla 
and  the  shipping  in  the  roads  were  plainly  discernible  in  the  distance ;  the 
small  town  of  Cavit^  lay  beneath  me,  the  houses  intermingled  with  the  luxu* 
riant  foliage  of  the  plantain,  papiv^a,  and  other  trees;  at  a  short  distance  was 
the  village  of  fit.  Roque^  its  houses  almost  bnried  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
which  where  intermingled  with  them;  the  whole  scene  was  beautiful.  There 
are  six  telegraph-stations  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  the  city  of  Manilla, 
to  report  the  arrival  of  ships,  &c 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  arsenal  at  Cavit^  was  a  scene  of  bustle,  occa- 
sioned merely  by  the  fitting  out  of  a  few  launches  to  land  the  troops  daily 
expected  from  Cadiz.  The  arrival  of  European  troops  was  not  popular 
among  the  natives;  I  heard  a  Mestiza  woman  say,  that  ^  the  Indians  regretted 
their  arrival  %  the  country,''  she  fiirther  obsenwd,  ^  wee  poor ;  but  when  these 
troops  arrived  it  would  be  much  poorer.**  The  troops  at  present  are  Mestizasi 
and  from  10,0M  to  13,006 ;  diey  are  dressed  in  neat  uniforms,  and  are  com- 
manded by  European  and  Mestiza  officers;  they  perform  their  evolutions  well. 
The  pay  of  a  native  soldier  is  three  dollars  a  month,  inclusive  of  clothes  and 
rations. 

On  the  36th,  some  of  the  troops  arrived  from  Cadiz,  in  several  of  the  Philip* 
pine  Company's  ships  and  the  Relanpago  (Spanish  brig-of-war).  Since  leaving 
Anjer  (where  they  touched  for  provisions  and  water),  they  had  lost  several 
men  from  sickness,  and  dysentery  and  cholera  still  prevailed  on  board;  tha 
sick  soldiers  were  landed  and  sent  to  the  hospitals,*  those  in  health  wans 
fuartcfed  in  the  monasteries  t  and  the  officers  with  their  ladies  on  reapeetabla 
frmiliea,  whether  Spaniards  or  foreigners,  until  they  eould  provide  themselves 
with  establishments.  The  remainder  arrived  on  the  5th  of  September.  The 
number  embarked  at  Cadiz  was  1,225,  of  whom  there  arrived  at  Manilla  only 
1,100.  To  man  the  launches  engaged  in  landing  the  troops,  the  government 
pressed  every  native  about  the  streets  at  Cavit^,  and  having  sent  them  to  the 
arsenal,  they  were  locked  up  until  their  services  were  required. 

Wi^  my  friend  Mr.  Peterson,  I  took  several  rides  in  the  vicinity  of  Manilla. 
The  villages  of  Paco,  Almita,  MaUti,  &c.  consisted  of  neat  native  habitations, 
to  which  small  gardens  or  plantations  were  attached ;  but  there  was  nothing 
attractive  in  the  country,  the  soil,  being  low  and  at  most  parts  marshy,  was 

•  The  Hospital  San  Joan  deDlot  hat  weUYentflated  and  •paclouiwaidtibr  male  and  f^^ 
at  tbeUma  I  vUted  Chcai  they  wcra  filled  viU»  the  dck  Spanish  eoUierh    Imaffw  were  abundant  in 
<he  wu^  aa  w«U  aa  frian ;  but  the  medical  attendance  was  below  mediocrity.  The  king's  hospital  ia  all0 
Jb  tkadiy.  but  waa  not  Jn  such  cgtcdtent  order  as  the  pieceding. 
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laid  oat  in  rioe-fields,  and  the  grain  attained  fine  peifeocion  in  those  sitm* 
tions. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Mr.  W.  Keirulf  kindly  accompanied  me  on  a  Tint 
to  the  royal  cigar  manufactory.     It  is  situated  at  Binondo  (in  the  suburbs  of 
Manilla),  and  near  the  church  of  the  same  name.    We  first  entered  by  a  stone 
passage,  close  to  which  were  the  storehouses  for  the  leaf-tobacco ;  from  this 
we  passed  into  a  narrow  lane  walled  at  one  end,  and  having  at  the  other  a 
small  lodge  and  gate,  through  which  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  take 
their  departure,  having  previously  undergone  a  search  in  the  lodge  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose  to  prevent  smuggling.    On  entering  this  lane,  the 
heavy  stone  building  of  the  manufactory  was  before  us,  and  over  the  entrance* 
door  were  the  royal  arms  of  Spain.   On  entering  and  ascending  a  staircase,  we 
came  to  the  ^  receiving  hall  for  cigars,**  where,  on  bamboo  platforms,  were 
seen  the  bundles  of  cigars  ready  for  sale.    From  this  hall  we  passed  into  a 
long  room,  in  which  the  powerful  smell  of  tobacco  and  an  incessant  clatter* 
ing  of  stones  informed  us  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  manufiictnrers.    In  this 
room  a  great  number  of  women  were  employed,  and  the  whole  number  of  that 
sex  of  all  ages  employed  in  the  manufactory  was  stated  to  be  4,00d.    The 
women  were  seated  at  a  low  table,  and  employed  in  rolling  the  leaf-tobacco 
into  cigars,  which  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  the  leaf  is  spread  on  the 
table,  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  then  pasted  over;  after  this  it  isbeateo 
quite  smooth  with  a  small  round  stone ;  another  leaf  is  then  joined  to  it,  wad, 
after  undergoing  the  same  process,  forms  the  wrapper  of  the  cigar ;  the  small 
pieces  of  tobacco  (usually  the  cuttings  of  the  ends  of  the  cigars,  when  cut  to  the 
requisite  lengths),  are  then  placed  inside,  and  being  rolled  up,  the  cigar  is  so 
far  completed.    They  are  then  tied  into  bundles,  each  bundle  containing  a 
certain  number,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  women,  who  cut  a  small 
piece  from  each  end  to  make  them  of  the  requisite  length,  when  they  are  ready 
for  sale.    The  quantity  of  cigars  manufactured  must  be  enormous,  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  which  is  consumed  in  Manilla  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  quantity  exported,  a  mercantile  gentleman  informed  me,  did  not  amonnt 
to  more  than  the  value  of  100,000  dollars  annually.     The  revenue  derived  by 
the  government  from  this  monopoly  is  stated  to  amount  to  600,000  dollars  per 
annum.   Underneath  the  rooms  in  which  the  women  are  employed,  1,000  male 
natives  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  small  paper  cigars,  named  cigariiloi^ 
they  sit  at  tables,  having  enclosed  before  them  a  quantity  of  chopped  tobacco; 
the  paper  (ready  cut  in  the  requisite  sizes)  is  at  band  for  the  envelopes ;  the 
necessary  quantity  of  tobacco  is  then  taken  in  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper,*  and 
rolled  up,  in  which  action  the  two  thumbs  are  principally  employed,  and  they 
are  made  with  great  rapidity.    The  cigarillos  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  thirty 
each,  which  are  placed  in  an  envelope  on  which  the  royal  arms  are  stamped. 
The  consumption  of  this  kind  is  local ;  when  this  is  considered,  and  that  each 
bundle  contains  thirty,  and  that  1,000  men  are  consUntly  employed  in  making 
them,  and  4,000  women  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cigars,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  prodigious  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippine- 
Islands  alone. 

Attached  to  the  tobacco  establishment  is  a  gtiard,  dressed  in  a  blue  nniftm 
with  red  facings,  a  Chinese*formed  bat  covered  with  bhick  horse-hair,  and 
armed  with  a  sword  and  pistols.    These  guards  are  attached  to  certain  districta 

•  By  practice  the  pcfBom  employed  will  uke  up  in  Uieavekype  only  UtequMitHy  or  dK^^ 
nquiritelbrtheclgv.    It  hat  ton  ttatad  tluu  firom  400  to  MO  are  made  by  each  penen  In  ont  hour. 
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wliere  the  tobacco  is  grown,  and  purchased  by  government  from  the  growers 
at  a  fixed  price ;  and  likewise-— as  that  article  is  a  goTemment  monopoly— to 
prevent  smuggling  or  illegal  sales  of  it.  The  principal  tobacco  districts  are 
those  of  Cagayan  and  Gapan.  The  natives  are  only  permitted  to  plant  tobacco 
in  certain  districts  appointed  by  government,  and  no  plantations  are  permitted 
except  under  their  direction ;  and  by  law  every  planter  is  obliged  to  ddiver  to 
the  govemmenUagents  a  list,  in  which  the  nnmher  of  tobacco-plants  under 
cultivation  is  specified,  which  number  is  at  the  proper  season  to  be  delivered, 
properly  cured,  to  the  persons  appointed  by  the  government  to  receive  them, 
under  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  every  plant  missing  from  the  original  num- 
ber stated  in  the  list  as  having  been  planted.  If,  however,  by  acddent,  any  of 
the  plants  should  be  damaged  by  insects  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  planters  immediately  to  report  it  to  the  agents,  who,  on  proofs  being  pro« 
duced  to  them,  erase  them  from  the  number  previously  reported  in  the  list.  If 
the  number  of  plants  annually  produced  should  be  more  than  are  required  by 
the  government,  they  are  destroyed,  without  any  remuneration  being  made  to 
the  cultivator. 

Near  the  city  is  the  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetario  of  Manilla;  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  high  wall  in  a  circular  form,  and  of  no  great  extent.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  enclosure,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  small  chapel  surmounted  by  a  dome ; 
a  paved  pathway  leads  to  it  as  well  as  round  the  wall,  which,  being  of  great 
thickness,  has  niches  constructed  in  it,  all  numbered,  in  which  the  bodies  are 
deposited,  and  where  they  remain  until  decay  e(f,  when  the  remains  are  thrown 
into  the  charnel-house.  The  centre  of  this  place  is  neatly  planted  with  flower- 
ing shrubs.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  fitted  up  in  a  chaste  and  simple  style^ 
being  painted  white  with  gilt  mouldings ;  on  each  side  is  a  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  bishops  or  governors  would  be  deposited,  should  they 
die  on  the  island ;  one  indicated  by  the  mitre  and  crozier,  the  other  by  the 
cocked-hat  and  sword.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  small  circular  building  for  the 
burial  of  infants.  On  the  5th  of  September  I  visited,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Keirulf,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazaro,  or  Lepers'  Hospital,  containing  patients 
afflicted  by  that  loathsome  cutaneous  disease  termed  elephantiasis  (considered 
by  some  as  a  kind  of  lepra).  This  hospital,  situated  a  short  distance  from 
Manilla,  is  a  large  stone  building  of  very  solid  construction,  and  of  some  ex- 
tent ;  the  posterior  portion  had  been  originally  erected  by  the  Jesuits  as  an 
hacienda f  or  manor-bouse :  the  front  part,  with  the  outermost  halls  and  chapel, 
were  built  by  the  Franciscan  friars  in  1786.  We  were  received  by  two  good- 
humoured  old  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order,  whose  united  ages  they  informed 
us  amounted  to  153  years.  This  hospital  is  supported  by  charity,  and  by  the 
rental  of  some  houses  belonging  to  it;  an  annual  contribution  of  1,000  dollars 
is  also  given  by  the  government  towards  its  support.  Twenty  years  ago,  our  con- 
ductors stated,  they  had  230  persons  in  the  hospital ;  but  now  they  can  admit 
only  129,  from  their  funds  baring  been  much  reduced.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hospital  27  females  and  102  males,  who  are  locked  up  in  spacious 
well- ventilated  wards,  kept  in  a  very  clean  state;  from  the  windows  are  exten- 
sive views  of  the  surrounding  country,  which,  as  the  entrance  of  the  patients 
is  not  always  voluntary  (from  an  order  of  government  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spreading  of  this  loathsome  disease),  often  occasion  the  patients  to  sigh  for 
their  liberty,  and  an  escape  is  often  attempted.  When  once  admitted,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  unless  cured;  and  as  a  cure  for  this  disease 
has  not  been  discovered,  their  confinement  must  be  considered  for  life.  It  was 
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distreaaiog  to  tee  Uuk  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean  raiforing  onder  tbis  diaeaie 
debarred  from  aU  the  enjoymenta  of  tbeir  age,  and  doomed  to  linger  out  tbeir 
days  in  imprisonment.*  AU  tbe  patients  were  natives  excepting  one,  wbo  was 
an  European -Spaniard.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  building  is  neat»  with 
galleries  having  a  laticed  front  for  the  female  lepers,  tbe  males  occupying  the 
body  of  the  church.  There  is  sohm  extent  of  ground  about  the  building  in 
which  are  some  noble  mango-trees ;  it  is  not  laid  out  as  a  garden  on  aooount  of 
the  soil  being  low,  and  overflown  during  the  heavy  rains. 

The  arrangements  of  the  ship  having  been  completed,  we  took  our  departure 
firom  this  valuable  but  neglected  colony  on  the  SOth  of  September  1830,  for 
Singapore. 

•  I  oooslder  it  not  fanproliibte,  team.  Um  cmoaI  observtUoo  aflbided  ne  wlicn  ptnlnn  tbroo^  Um 
mds.  that  cam  of  fjpbJliUc  croptkMii  have  been  rnktikflate  the  altphimtiaria,  and  ttutpcnomlMnw 
teoufht  10  and  ooofinad  hi  thb  hoipltal  wlthont  befa^  aflbctad  by  the  < 
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Cctte  jeune  et  tendre  bergire, 

Prete  a  mourir. 
Me  dii :  feme  mm  la  panpite ; 

Prenda  ee  aoupir ; 
Garde  cl&  ma  flamme  sino^ 

Le  aouvenir. 


The  shadow  of  Death 

Came  o'er  her  eye^ 
I  knew  by  her  thick,  slow-drawn  breath. 

That  she  must  die : 
She  said :  farewell !  but  keep 

My  memory ! 

Yea,  every  lonely  hour 

I  think  of  thee, 
Where'er  my  footsteps  go. 

Thy  face  I  see : 
It  is  my  only  .gem— - 

My  treasury  1 

O,  Love,  where  thou  art  not, 

A  painful  guest. 
Gladness  and  peace  for  ever  dwell 
Within  the  breast- 
But,  oh,  to  live  unsooth'd  by  thee— - 
Can  that  be  rest  ? 

W. 
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ON  CHIK£SB  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITT. 

China  presents  the  very  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  vast  and  ancient 
empire,  with  a  civilization  entirely  political,  whose  principal  aim  has  con- 
stantly been' to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  the  society  it  formed,  and 
to  merge,  by  its  laws,  the  interest  of  the  individual  in  that  of  the  public. 
An  other  ancient  civilizations  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  based  upon 
religions  doctrines,  which  are  the  best  adapted  to  give  stability  to  human 
society,  by  softening  the  ferocity  naturally  incident  to  man.  The  iaboo  of 
the  islanders  of  the  great  ocean  affords  an  idea  of  what  the  very  imperfect 
religious  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Chinese  originally  were.  As  far  as  we 
can  trace  the  organization  of  society  in  China,  in  the  remotest  antiquity, 
we  find  it  established  on  the  politico-patriarchal  principle.  The  emperor  is 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  people ;  his  subjects  constitute  his  family. 
The  prime  virtue,  the  prime  duty,  is  filial  piety :  children  are  to  practice  it 
towards  their  parents,  and  subjects  towards  their  monarch  and  those  who 
represent  him.  The  ancient  Chinese  never  acknowledged  a  system  of 
religion  as  a  preservative  of  social  morality,  and  to  be  denoted  by  any  kind 
of  worship.  Indeed  their  ahang-ie,  or  ^  exalted  emperor,'  also  called 
theihi  or  '  heaven,'  to  whod  the  emperor  occasionally  offered  sacrifice,  was 
not  considered  as  a  divinity  that  weighed  human  actions  and  punished  or 
rewarded  them ;  he  was  rather  a  private  god  of  the  emperor's  or  the  empire, 
who  had  no  concern  whatever  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  therefore  they, 
on  their  part,  cared  little  for  him,  and  contented  themselves  with  sacrificing 
to  the  good  and  bad  genii,  who,  agreeably  to  their  notions,  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  These  genii  are  the  souls  of  the  departed,  who, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  actions  in  this  world,  become  either  bene* 
ficent  spirits  (sAtn),  or  demons  (kwet).  These  were  the  only  superior 
beings  to  whom,  in  ancient  times,  the  people  of  China  rendered  any  kind 
of  worship.  Buddhism,  which  originated  in  India,  and  which  is  in  reality 
a  dogmatic  religion,  is  at  the  present  day  very  prevalent  in  China ;  but  it 
was  not  introduced  there  prior  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

China,  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  a  stormy  sea,  on  the  north  by 
immense  deserts,  and  on  the  west  by  high  chains  of  mountains  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  must  have  been  inhabited  at  a  very  remote  age :  its  his- 
torical traditions  extend  to  more  than  three  thousand  years  before  our  era. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
they  fonnd  there  tribes  of  a  different  race.  Their  empire  began  undoubt- 
edly in  the  north  of  China,  a  short  time  after  the  great  catastrophe 
which  we  call  the  deluge  of  Noah.  These  new  inhabitants  came  from  the 
north-east,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  place  where  the  Chinese  ^x  the  first 
theatre  of  their  mythology,  namely,  in  the  high  snowy  range,  called  Kwen 
Inn,  or  Koolkoon.  These  mountains  run  along  the  western  side  of  northern 
China,  beginning  at  the  north  of  the  Blue  Lake,  and  joining,  on  the  west, 
the  Tsung  ling  ridge.     Like  the  Chinese  in  this  particular,  the  Hindoos, 
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having  descended  from  the  Himalaya  to  invade  Hindoostan,  place  the  resi- 
dence of  their  gods  on  the  mountains  whence  they  came,  and  thus  preserve 
the  tradition  of  their  first  country  in  the  dogmas  of  their  creed.  Thus,  the 
north  is  sacred  with  the  Hindoos  for  the  same  reason  that  tlie  west  is  with 
the  Chinese,  because  they  came  from  that  quarter ;  for  it  was  from  the 
snowy  ridge  which  borders  Tibet  in  the  north  that  the  Chinese  descended 
towards  the  east,  whilst  the  Hindoos  deserted  that  which  limited  their  coun- 
try  in  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  settlement  in  the  Cis-Gan- 
getic  peninsula. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  slight  hints  contained  in 
the  ancient  records  of  China  respecting  the  first  origin  of  tliat  nation.     It 
is  impossible  to  throw  any  historical  light  on  that  of  its  first  founders.     Sir 
W.  Jones,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  passage  in  the  Institutes  of 
MenUf  thought  himself  justified  in  giving  to  the  Chinese  an  Indian  origin  : 
«  many  families  of  the  military  class,   having  gradually  abandoned  the 
ordinances  of  the  V^dUy  and  the  company  of  the  brahmens,  lived  in  a  state 
of  degradation ;  as  the  people  of  Pundraca  and  Odroy  those  of  Dravira 
and  CambdjOf  the  Yavanas  and  Sacas,  the  Paradas  and  Pah/avas,  the 
Chinas  and  some   other  nations."     I'he   mention  of  the    Yavanas^    or 
Greeks,  in  a  Sanscrit  text,  which  Sir  William  believes  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  the  year  B.C.  1000  or  1500,  gives  no  great  idea  of  its  anti- 
quity ;  for  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Hindoos  knew  nothing  of  the  Greeks 
before  the   expedition  of  Alexander.     So,  again,  the  name  of  Chinas, 
which  is  quoted  in  this  passage,  may  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the  text  is  as  it 
came  from  the  pen  of  its  first  author  :   for  the  term  China,  by  which  the 
Hindoos  call  the  celestial  empire,  is  not  more  remote  than  the  dynasty  of 
Thsin,  which,  in  the  third  century  before  our  era,  united  the  whole  empire 
under  its  sway.     If  Menu  had  written  1,000  or  1,500  years  before  Christ, 
he  could  not  have  known  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of  Chinas.     So  in 
the  Ramdyana,  where  the  names,  which  accompany  that  of  the  Chinas, 
are  the  Paramachinas  (Chinas  by  excellence),  those  of  Ghdndhdras 
(Kandahar),  the  Yavanas  (Greeks),  the  Bahlikas  (Balkhs),  the  Kekagas 
and   the  Kambojas.     It  was  from  this    text  of  Menu  that  Sir  W.  Jones 
was  led  to  think  that  the  Chinese  was  descended  from  families  of  the  mili- 
tary caste  of  Hindoos,  who  left  India  and  mixed  with  barbarians.     This 
text,  however,  by  no  means  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Chinas  ever  inliabited 
Hindoostan.     There  are,  therefore,  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  those 
passages  in  the  laws  of  Menu  and  in  the  Ramdyana  were  written  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Christian  era.     In  that  case,  it  would  be  easy  to 
explain  how  the  Chinese  happened  to  be  classed  with  people  of  the  north- 
west, such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Balkh  and  Kandahar.     It  is  by  that  way 
the  Chinese,  on  tlieir  part,  made  the  discovery  of  India.     It  was  by  means 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxus,  that  the  first  approxima- 
tion was  made  between  the  two  great  nations  of  eastern  Asia.     It  was, 
therefore,  easy  for  Indian  authors,  who  were  no  geographers,  as  well  as  for 
legislators  find  poets,  to  mention  the  Chinese  among  the  Mlechds,  or  '  bar- 
barians,' to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  knowledge  they  had  of  them. 
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The  epoch  we  must  assign  to  these  communications  would  also  well  explain 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  names  of  Sakas  and  YavanaSy  which  we 
should  find  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  Bactria.  The  Chinas  of  the  Indian 
works  we  have  quoted  would  then  be  the  subjects  of  the  Thsin  dynasty, 
who  arrived  about  200  years  before  our  era  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

These  passages  thus  explained  bear  no  longer  any  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  Chinese  aatioa ;  and  Sir  W.  Jones  should  have  considered  them  more 
carefully  before  be  drew  any  inferences  from  them.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
authority,  either  from  historical  evidence,  or  from  the  results  given  by  the 
comparative  study  of  languages,  for  deriving  the  descent  of  the  Chinese  from 
the  Hindoos ;  and  if.  we  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual difference  between  these  two  people,  we  must  of  necessity  reject  the 
hypothesis  of  the  translator  of  the  Laws  of  Menu.  Let  any  one  observe 
the  pig-eyes,  the  protuberant  cheek-bones,  the  pug-nose,  and  the  square 
flat  face  of  the  Chinese,  and  then  look  at  the  physiognomy  of  the  Hindoos, 
with  whom,  excepting  in  respect  to  colour,  we  find  the  features  of  the 
Ekuopean  raoe,  and  compare  the  countenance  of  the  two  nations.  Let 
any  one  examine  the  vast  religious  system  of  the  brahmins,  and  place  it  by 
the  side  of  the  simple  creed  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  founded  on  fear,  and 
which  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  religion.  The  division  of  the  Hindoos 
into  castes  is  unknown  in  China ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire  have  not  even 
in  their  language  a  term  proper  to  express  this  distinction.  Can  the  dry 
and  prosaic  genius  of  the  Chinese  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
poetic  and  speculative  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  ?  After  the  harsh  and  grating  sounds  of  the  Chinese  language, 
kt  any  one  listen  to  the  harmonious  accents  of  the  Sanscrit,  brought  to  its 
greatest  perfection  under  the  care  of  Saravati ;  let  him  lastly  cast  a  glance 
on  the  literature  of  the  Chinese, — a  literature  full  of  interesting  facts  and  no- 
tices,— and  contrast  it  with  the  pbilosophico-ascetic  writings  of  the  Hindoos, 
who,  by  the  most  fulsome  repetitions,  have  succeeded  in  rendering  a  sublime 
poetry  exceedingly  tiresome.  Will  any  one,  aA;er  tliese  comparisons,  be 
still  inclined  to  ascribe  a  common  origin  to  the  Indians  and  Chinese  ? 

The  Chinese  colonists,  descending  from  the  heights  of  the  Kwen  lun 
towards  the  borders  of  tlie  Hwang  ho,  subdued  and  exterminated  in  suc- 
cession the  barbarous  tribes  they  found  in  the  country.  A  few  of  these 
iadigenotts  tribes  have  preserved  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  eastern 
China,  and  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Miao,  that  is  *^  first  off- 
spring.'* We  know  something  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  these  people, 
but  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  vocabularies  of  their  language,  by  which 
we  might  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  Until, 
however,  we  obtain  these  important  documents,  we  are  induced  to  believe, 
from  sooie  passages  of  Chinese  authors,  that  the  Miao,  at  least  those  of  the 
more  northern  countries,  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  K'hiang  or  Tibetans. 

The  first  founders  of  the  Cliinese  empire  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  one  hundred  families ;  a  very  ancient  treatise  called  Pih  kea  sing, 
has  preserved  their  names,  which  are  still  those  of  the  families  now  existing 
in  China.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  first  Chinese,  who  came  down  from 
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the  Kwen  lan^  were  no  longer  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  necessary  to  social  life.     In  fact,  we  find 
them,  shortly  after  their  arriva]  in  their  new  country,  inventing  writing, 
observing  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  making  a  number  of  discoveries  of 
considerable  importance  to  a  new  society.    The  Chinese  are  the  only  people 
whose  annals    offer  very  ancient    observations   available    in  astronomy. 
The  first  eclipses  which  they  mention  are  of  use  only  in  chronology,  owing 
to  the  vague  manner  in  which  they  are  reported ;  but  they  prove  that  in  the 
time  of  Yaou,  more  than  2,000  years  before  our  era,  astronomy  was  culti* 
rated  in  China  as  the  basis  of  their  public  ceremonies.     The  almanack  and 
the  announcement  of  eclipses  were  important  objects,  for  which  a  mathe- 
matical tribunal  was  expressly  formed.     They  then  observed  the  meridional 
shadows  of  the  gnomon  at  the  solstices,  and  the  passages  of  the  stars  on  the 
meridian ;  they  measured  time  by  clypsedras,  and  determined  the  position 
of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  stars  in  eclipses,  which  gave  them  sidera) 
positions  of  the  sun  and  solstices.     They  even  invented  instruments  for 
measuring  the  angular  distances  of  the  stars.    By  the  union  of  these  means, 
the  Chinese  had  found  that  the  duration  of  the  solar  year  exceeded  305  days 
by  about  the  fourth  part  of  a  day.    They  begun  the  year  with  the  winter 
solstice.     Their  civil  year  was  lunar,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  up  with  the 
solar  year,  they  made  use  of  the  period  of  nineteen  solar  years,  correspond^ 
ing  with  235  lunar  months,  a  period  exactly  the  same  as  Calipus,  thirteen 
centuries  later,  introduced  into  the  Greek  almanack.     As  their  months  were 
alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  their  lunar  year  consisted  of  354 
days,  and  was  consequently  shorter  by  eleven  days  and  a  quarter  than  the 
solar  year ;  but  when  the  amount  of  these  differences  would  have  exceeded 
one  moon  in  the  year,  they  introduced  an  additional  month.    They  had 
divided  the  equator  into  twelve  immoveable  signs,  and  twenty-eight  constel- 
lations, in  which  they  carefully  determined  the  position  of  the  solstices. 

Instead  of  a  century,  the  Chinese  have  a  cycle  of  sixty  years ;  and  a 
cycle  of  sixty  days  instead  of  a  week  :  but  the  small  cycle  of  seven  days,  in 
use  throughout  the  east,  was  knovm  to  them  in  the  remotest  times.  T!ie 
division  of  circumference  was  always  regulated  in  China  by  the  length  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  sun  described  exactiy  one  degree  every  day ;  but  the 
division  of  the  degree,  of  the  day,  of  weights,  and  all  linear  measures, 
vras  decimal :  and  this  example,  given  for  4,000  years  at  least,  by  the  most 
numerous  natron  on  earth,  proves  that  these  divisions,  which  besides  offer  sa 
many  advantages,  may  become  by  practice  exceedingly  popular. 

The  origin  of  Chinese  writing  is  lost  in  the  abyss  of  mythology.  The 
first  characters  which  composed  it  were  the  images  of  the  things  represented. 
The  primitive  form  of  representative  signs  became  gradually  obliterated,  in 
proportion  as  the  art  of  writing  became  extended.  The  strokes  indicating 
the  outlines  were  altered ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  render  writing  more 
regular,  the  strokes  were  made  stifier  and  more  uniform.  Thus  the  characters 
ceased  to  be  images,  and  became  conventional  signs.  The  number  of  these 
signs  seems  to  have  been  very  limited  at  first,  as  it  must  have  been  found 
very  troublesome  to  have  a  nniltitude  of  different  objects ;  but  when  the 
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barrier  of  images  was  once  overcomey  and  the  elements  of  the  oharacteni 
were  rendered  more  regular  and  easier  to  trace,  the  groapes  were  rapidly 
increased.  This  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first  ages  of  the  Chinese 
moaardiy»  for  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  we  know, — such  as  the  monu- 
ment of  Yu,  and  those  on  mount  Thae  shan,  in  the  province  of  Shan  tung, 
— offer  Imt  few  geaoine  images,  although  one  may  without  difiiculty  trace 
in  theeharacters  they  contain  the  altered  outlines  of  the  images.  In  the  first 
state  of  society  in  China,  a  few  hundred  of  such  signs  were  sufficient ;  but 
new  wants  soon  arose^  and  the  art  of  writing  being  called  into  use  for 
things  not  previously  thought  of,  they  were  compelled  to  increase  the  number 
of  signs,  and  to  do  this  on  new  ^irinciplcs.  For  there  could  be  no  question 
about  treeing  new  figures,  which,  by  being  too  numerous,  would  have 
ultimately  led  to  confusion,  and  moreover  the  objects  they  had  to  trace  were 
not  of  a  natore  to  be  depicted,  since  they  wanted  to  express  ideas  and 
embody  thoughts.  How  was  it  possible  to  distinguish,  by  rude  sketehes, 
a  dog  from  a  wolf  or  a  fox,  or  an  oak  from  an  apple  or  a  mulberry  tree  ? 
How,  moreover^  could  they  have  expressed  the  human  passions,  anger, 
love,  pity,  abstract  ideas,  or  the  operations  of  the  mind?  The  manner 
in  which  both  these  obstacles  where  overcome,  whilst  it  proves  the  progress 
made  in  civilization  was  but  small,  does  great  credit  to  the  genius  of  the 
inventors.  They  have  done  all  that  their  position  permitted  them  to  do: 
a  circumstance  which  is  in  general  too  little  noticed,  to  pass  it  here  over 
in  silence.  They  combined  all  the  primitive  figures  by  twos  or  threes,  and 
fi»nned  by  this  means  a  multitude  of  compound  signs,  offering  ingenious 
symbols,  striking  and  picturesque  definitions,  riddles  which  are  the  more 
interesting  as  the  solution  still  exists,  and  we  are  not  compelled  to  guess  at 
them  under  the  guidance  of  vague  conjecture.  They  first  of  all  classed  all 
natural  objects  and  other  things  that  could  be  brought  within  this  descrip- 
tion into  families,  under  the  head  of  the  respective  animal,  tree,  or  plants 
which  was  considered  as  their  type.  Thus  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  weazel, 
and  other  carnivorous  animals,  were  referred  to  the  dog;  the  different  species 
of  goats  and  antelopes,  to  the  sheep ;  the  roe,  the  deer,  the  musk  animal,  to 
the  stag ;  the  other  ruminating  quadrupeds,  to  the  ox ;  the  gnawing  animals^ 
to  the  rat;  the  paohydermes,  to  the  pig ;  the  hoofed  animals,  to  the  horse. 
In  thb  manner,  the  name  of  every  creature  was  formed  of  two  parts ;  the 
one  referring  to  the  kind,  and  the  other  determining  the  species,  by  a  sign 
indicating  either  the  peculiarity  of  it  or  its  habits,  or  the  use  to  which  it 
would  be  applied.  By  this  truly  ingenious  system,  natoral  families  were 
formed,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  anomalies,  might  even  be 
admitted  by  modem  naturalists.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  abstract  notions 
and  ads  of  the  mind,  although  greater,  was  no  leas  ingeniously  eluded. 
To  paint  '  anger '  they  drew  a  heart  surmounted  by  the  sign  of  a  slave. 
For  '  attraction/  or  *  seduction,'  the  image  of  a  woman  with  the  images 
of  word  and  net,  A  hand  holding  the  symbol  of  centre^  designates 
*  the  historian,'  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  incline  to  neither  side.  The 
images  of  two  men  jmplied  '  mutoal  salutation,'  if  they  looked  towards 
one  another;   *  separation,'    if  they  turned  their  Sachs;    *  following,' 
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when  they  were  placed  one  after  the  other.     To  give  the  idea  of  a 
*  friend/  they  drew  the  two  shells  of  a  bivalve. 

The  Chinese  were  but  slightly  civilized  when  they  invented  this  complex 
system  of  writing;  a  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  wretched  idea  of  referring 
to  the  image  of  woman  the  words  implying  moral  defects^  vices,  and  imper- 
fections. Such  a  practice,  which  subsists  even  now,  shows  one  of  the  preju- 
dices most  common  to  barbarous  nations.  Thus  this  image,  twice  repeated^ 
implies  *  dispute,*  and  Mrtc^,  *  discord'  or  immorality.'  We  find,  bow - 
ever,  under  this  class,  the  terms  expressing  *  beauty,  external  charms, 
maternal  aifection,  and  repose.'* 

A  very  numerous  class  of  characters,  but  of  much  more  recent  invention, 
is  the  phonetie.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  confusion  arising  from  too 
great  a  number  of  images,  and  the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  sufficiently 
alike,  in  order  to  distinguish  by  strokes  the  different  species  of  birds,  lish, 
plants,  vessels,  clothes,  &c.,  so  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  exhibit  or  recall  to  the  mind  the  things  they  were  to  represent. 
They  placed  by  the  side  of  the  image  a  character,  only  intended  to  give 
the  sound  of  the  word  designing  the  thing  which  the  whole  groupe  is 
to  indicate.  In  those  kinds  of  compound  characters,  the  letter  joined  to  the 
general  image  is  only  employed  in  it  as  a  phonetic  sign,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  particular  meaning.  Thus  the  general  image  of  a  birdy  with  a 
character  at  the  side  of  it,  which  is  read  ngo,  signifies  *  a  goose ;'  with 
that  of  Art,  *  a  fowl ;'  with  that  of  ya,  *  a  raven.'  The  image  of  a  fish, 
with  the  sound  li,  implies  *  a  carp ;'  that  of  a  tree  with  p^hy  *  a 
cypress.'  This  phonetic  class  has  now  become  so  numerous  that  it  forms 
more  tlian  one-third  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

In  a  country  where  writing  and  astronomy  were  known  at  so  remote  a 
period,  history,  which  is  founded  on  these  two  arts,  must  also  be  very 
ancient  In  fact,  the  annals  of  China,  as  I  have  already  observed,  go 
back  to  more  than  3,000  years  anterior  to  our  era.  Their  early  portion  is 
filled  with  fables;  we  there  see  sovereigns  who  invented,  like  those  of 
Persia,  the  arts  necessary  to  the  wants  of  human  life.  However,  by  means 
of  these  narratives  we  are  led  to  the  epoch  of  a  great  inundation,  which  was 
produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  which  devastated  chiefly  the 
nortliem  provinces  of  China.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  inundattoft  was 
almost  contemporary  with  the  typhon,  or  deluge  of  Xisuthrus ;  for  these 
tH'o  events  took  place,  one  in  the  year  2293  and  the  other  2297  before 
Christ  It  is  also  at  this  epoch  that  Chinese  history  begins  to  be  stripped  of 
the  marvellous^  and  to  deserve  more  confidence  with  respect  to  facts,  without, 
however,  yet  becoming  exact  with  respect  to  chronology.  From  the 
moat  remote  periods,  the  emperors  of  China  kept  notes  of  the  most  remarkable 
oocurrences  of  their  reign,  as  well  as  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  them  to 
their  grandees,  or  those  which  their  counsellors  uttered  before  them.  There 
were  also  collections  made  of  the  laws,  of  the  religious  and  court  ceremo- 
nies, of  ancient  poems,  &c.  These  collections  had  become  so  volumi- 
nous in  the  time  of  Confucius,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  that  this  philoeo* 

•  See  M.  Abet-IUnMiHt,  In  the  aeoond  voL  of  timJtumalJtiatiqttet  p.  lap. 
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pher  thonglit  it  necessary  to  make  extracts  from  them,  and  give  them  at  the 
same  time  more  connexion.  In  this  manner  he  composed  a  history  of 
China  from  the  time  of  Yaon^  who  lived  2557  years  before  our  era,  down 
to  his  own  time,  «nd  called  it  Shoo  king.  He  also  made  a  selection  of 
the  ancient  songs,  arranged  in  a  chronological  order^  and  united  them  in  a 
collection  called  She  king.  He  farther  composed  a  work  on  ceremonies 
and  rites,  called  Li  kingy  and  another  on  mosio,  entitled  Yo  king.  His 
commentary  on  the  mysterious  lines  of  Fdh  he,  as  well  as  on  their  ancient 
explanations  equally  obscure  and  absurd,  is  the  YXh  king,  or  Book  of 
Changes.  Confucius  was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  Loo,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  present  province  of  Shan  tung ;  and  we  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  a 
chronicle  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  his  own  country.  This 
book  18  known  by  the  name  of  Chhun  fhsevoy  *  Springs  and  Autumns  or 
Years/  and  comprises  the  period  from  723  to  479  B.C. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  before  the  same  epoch,  She 
hwang  te,  of  the  "Fhsin  dynasty,  one  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  emperors 
that  ever  reigned  in  China,  although  his  countrymen  do  not  yet  appreciate 
him  as  he  deserves,  had  united  the  whole  empire  under  his  sceptre.  Previous 
to  his  time,  a  very  pernicious  feudal  system  had  parcelled  the  country  into  a 
great  number  of  small  kingdoms  and  principalities.  The  books  of  Confucius 
had  consecrated  this  system ;  the  new  emperor  of  Thsin  had  constantly  to 
contend  against  the  selfishness  of  the  grandees,  who  would  have  liked  to  see 
the  empire  again  subdivided  as  it  had  been,  possess  themselves  of  the  estates, 
and  role  there  as  sovereigns.  They  fortified  their  pretensions  by  the  ancient 
books  and  the  history  of  the  empire,  and  excited  the  men  of  letters  to  call 
for  the  restoration  of  the  form  of  government  now  abolished.  Wearied  ou^ 
at  last,  by  these  importunate  and  repeated  representations,  which  contained 
passages  and  principles  extracted  from  those  books,  •  She  hwang  te  ordered 
•II  the  ancient  histories,  and  especially  the  Shoo  king  and  She  king  of  Con- 
fucius to  be  burned,  and  his  orders  were  executed  with  unsparing  rigour. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  country  where  writing  is  so  extensively  practised  as 
China,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy  all  the  copies  of  works  held  in 
such  general  estimation,  or  that  there  should  not  have  escaped  some,  espe- 
ciaUy  at  a  period  when  the  material  of  books  was  so  very  durable, — it 
being  then  the  practice  to  engrave  the  letters  with  an  iron  style  on  tablets 
of  bamboo,  or  else  to  print  them  on  this  substance  with  a  dark  varnish. 
A  few  years*  after  the  death  of  She  hwang  te,  about  200  years  before 
Christ,  the  dynasty  of  the  T'hsin  terminated.  It  was  soon  replaced  by 
that  of  the  Han,  which  was  equally  powerful,  and  the  princes  of  which, 
after  having  subdued  all  the  petty  princes  who  had  endeavoured  to  render 
themselves  independent,  introduced  another  form  of  government  It  was 
based  upon  the  ancient  usages  of  the  three  first  dynasties  Hea^  Shangy  and 
Chow;  but  following  the  example  of  the  T'hsin,  they  still  maintained  the 
undivided  sovereignty  of  the  emperor.  In  the  mean  time,  several  genera- 
tions having  passed  away,  the  ancient  feudal  system  of  the  Chew  sank  into 
oblivion ;  so  that  the  emperors  of  the  Han  dynasty  could,  without  any  risk, 
order  a  search  for  those  very  books  which  had  appeared  so  dangerous  to  the 
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preoeding  family.  The  most  careful  inquiries  were  therefore  made  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  recover  consider* 
able  portions  of  those  works  of  Confucius  we  have  mentioned,  besides  a 
number  of  other  works  of  less  importance.  It  is  from  these  precious  mate* 
rials  that  the  celebrated  Szee  ma  t'hseen  was  enabled  to  restore  the  ancient 
history  of  China,  which  he  published  towards  the  close  of  the  first  centary 
of  our  era. 

The  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  historical  records,  occasioned  by  the 
burning  of  the  books  ordered  by  She  hwang  te,  and  the  incoherence  and 
even  contradiction  observed  in  the  narrative  of  Szee  ma  t'hseen  and  other 
Chinese  authors  who  have  written  from  the  ancient  annals  of  China,  have 
induced  several  European  scholars  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  annals. 
For  my  part,  I  am  induced  to  draw  from  them  conclusions  rather  favorable 
to  their  authenticity,  than  to  discover  in  them  any  testimony  to  their  preju- 
dice.  If  by  some  fortunate  chance  we  were  to  discover  the  histories  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Medes,  would  they  offsr  no  obscurities  and 
apparent  contradictions  ?  Is  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans, 
of  the  modem  states  of  Europe,  even  that  of  our  Sacred  Books,  free  from 
difficulty  ?  Why  then  should  we  be  surprised  to  meet  with  some  in  the 
ancient  history  of  China  ?  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for 
Szee  ma  t'hseeu,  and  the  other  authors  of  the  Chinese  annals,  to  have  fabri- 
cated an  imaginary  history,  than  to  labour  as  they  have  done  in  collecting 
and  comparing  the  small  number  of  authentic  records  and  a  greater  one  of 
fragments,  which  eiscaped  the  civil  wars  of  the  Chow  and  the  flames  of 
the  T'hsin.  If  the  Chinese  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  make  themselves  more 
ancient  than  they  are,  what  difficulty  would  there  have  been  in  their  manu- 
facturing a  genealogy  for  Fiih  he,  and  forging  a  connected  romance,  uniting 
with  their  authentic  ancient  history  all  the  fabled  dynasties  invented  by  subse- 
quent ages?  They  might  have  done  it;  but  they  abstained  from  doing  it, 
because  they  would  not  deceive  themselves.  Does  the  ancient  history  of  their 
empire,  such  as  we  actually  possess  it,  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
power  and  splendour  of  the  founders  of  the  monarchy  ?  Does  it  tell  us  of 
the  conquering  provinces,  of  kings  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court,  building 
great  expense  sumptuous  edifices,  and  displaying  magnificence  in  their 
repasts?  No!  its  narratives  describe  the  manners  of  the  first  ages  of 
society,  those  of  a  simple  undegenerated  people  under  a  regular  government 
They  show  us  the  chiefs  of  this  people  constantly  employed  in  tiie  care  of 
governing  them  well,  devoting  themselves  and  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the 
public  good.  We  see  there  an  emperor  labouring  for  nearly  nine  years  in 
draining  off  the  water  of  the  inundation,  which  desolated  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  sharing  witii  his  subjects  their  common  calamity. 
From  what  reason,  and  by  what  right,  would  any  one  suffer  himself  to 
regard  their  history  as  an  invention  of  modern  times,  and  what  marks  of 
fiction,  what  charaoter  of  falsehood,  does  it  showi  which  could  authorize 
us  to  reject  it  ?  I  repeat,  the  history  of  China,  anterior  to  the  ninth  century 
before  our  era,  well-connected  and  without  chronological  difficulties,  would 
appear  to  me  to  deserve  less  confidence  than  that  same  history,  such  as  it 
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b  oflered  to  ns  by  the  ancient  records  of  China,  and  such  aB  it  exists  at 
this  time. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  give  here  a  short  view  of  the  principal  works  which 
have  been  rescued  from  the  conflagration  of  books,  and  which  have  served 
to  restore  the  ancient  history  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  first  class  ap- 
pear the  five  hingy  or  sacred  books,  collected  by  Confiicios,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  Next  in  order  is  the  class  Sxee  ehoo^  or  the  Fonr  Books, 
being  composed  of  moral  works  of  Confbcins  and  his  disciples,  also  of  the 
book  of  MSng  tsse.  Under  the  reign  of  W&n-te  of  the  Han  dynasty,  in  the 
year  176  B.C.,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the  burning  of  the  books,  a  Shoo 
kingy  or  ancient  annals  of  the  three  first  dynasties,  had  been  written  down 
from  the  mouth  of  a  scholar  named  Foo  s&ng,  who  knew  it  completely  by 
heart  Several  works  were  afterwards  discovered  under  the  reign  of  Woo  te 
towards  the  year  104  B.C.  In  an  old  building  was  found  an  ancient  copy 
of  ilbitShoo  kingy  which  was  compared  with  that  of  Foo  s&ng,  and  as  it 
was  found  that  the  two  copies  differed  but  very  little  from  each  other, 
the  authenticity  of  this  book  was  established.  The  same  prince,  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  example  of  the  emperors  who  preceded  the  T'hsin,  restored  the 
office  of  great  historian,  and  gave  Ssee  ma  tan,  who  received  this  appoint* 
meat,  the  title  of  Thae  ezee  kung.  8zee  ma  tan,  in  consequence, 
colleeted  all  that  he  could  find  of  the  ancient  historical  records,  but  died 
before  hehad  completed  his  work.  His  son,  Szee  ma  t'hseen,  who  succeded 
Iboi  in  the  same  oflke,  continued  his  labours,  and  published  under  the 
reign  of  Woo  te,  towards  the  year  97  before  the  Christian  era,  the  work 
which  bears  the  modest  title  of  Szee  ie,  or  '  Historical  Memoirs.'  It 
coDtaias  nearly  all  the  accounts  extant  at  the  time  of  the  author  concerning 
Chinese  antiquity,  and -although  he  begins  with  the  ancient  emperor  Hwang 
te^  he  does  not  carry  his  chronology  higher  than  about  the  year  841  B.C. 
Siee  ma  t'hseen  relates  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the 
three  first  dynasties,  which  is  not  a  great  deal,  the  history  of  the  T'hsin, 
aod  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  Han.  The  work  is  divided  into  190 
books.  Several  supplements  have  been  added  subsequently.  The  epoch 
of  Szee  ma  t'hseen,  which  begins  with  Hwang  te,  is  the  third  among  the 
three  different  epochs  of  the  imtiquity  of  the  nation  that  have  been  brought 
forward  since ;  as  several  have  Uiougbt  they  were  able  to  carry  it  higher. 
But  these  epochs  are  entirely  hypothetical,  since  Szee  ma  t'hseen  did  not 
think  himself  able  to  ascend  higher,  with  any  chronological  certainty,  than 
about  the  year  841  B.C.,  or  the  57th  year  of  the  xxx  cycle  of  60  years : 
an  epoch  whieh  the  Chinese  call  Kung  ho,  or  *  generd  concord,'  for  it 
it  from  that  period  that  idl  the  records  begin  to  present  an  uniform  and 
isdispotabie  chronology. 

Historians  subsequent  to  Szee  ma  t'hseen  have  written  the  authentic 
history  ofthesocceeding  dynasties.  There  are,  however,  several  who  have 
oodeitaken  to  treat  of  the  same  antiquities,  but  without  possessing  additional 
materials ;  I  mean  they  had  nothing  to  consult  besides  the  Shoo  hingy  the 
Bhe  puny  or  Book  of  Genealogies,  which  goes  very  far  back,  but  is  very 
toecinct ;  the  Chkun  chhewy  or  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Loo,  with  the 
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three  ancient  commentaries  on  the  same  work ;  the  Cli&n  ktcS  fhse,  or  History 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  KwS  yu^  which  contains  the  speeches  of  several  petty 
sovereigns  of  different  kingdoms,  besides  some  other  materials  less  authentic. 
After  the  Han,  several  other  works  were  discovered,  such  as  the  history  of 
the  C^^^U',  or  third  dynasty,  a  chronicle  called  ChuA  shoo;  but  these  works, 
although  ancient,  are  not  of  great  repute  for  authenticity,  as  they  disagree  with 
the  received  ideas  in  chronology,  as  well  an  in  several  of  their  details.  This 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  them  entirely,  and 
relinquishing  them  without  examination.  There  is  also  a  history,  called 
San  feny  about  which  the  Chinese  literati  are  much  divided ;  some  believe 
it  very  ancient,  in  which  case  it  would  indeed  be  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  China,  as  it  is  thought  older  than  the  Shoo  king;  others  think 
that  the  existing  text  is  a  forgery.  Tso  k'hew  ming,  a  disciple  of  Confu- 
cius, speaks  of  the  SanfeUf  and  several  other  books,  as  having  been  read 
by  some  scholars,  and  afterwards  lost :  the  present  text  was  not  discovered 
till  the  reign  of  the  Han,  after  Pan  koo,  t.  e,  about  the  year  85  of  our  era, 
80  that  this  writer  did  not  know  it.  The  title  San  feu^  which  literally 
means  the  *  three  sepulchres,'  is  explained  by  the  commentators  as  signi- 
fying the  Great  Law,  or  Great  Rule,  because  the  work  contained  the  law  of 
the  three  first  emperors  of  China.  There  are  only  three  chapters  of  this 
book  extant,  containing  a  cosmogony,  the  history  of  Fiih  he,  called  T^hehn 
hwangy  or  *  the  Exalted  of  Heaven,'  that  of  Shin  nung,  who  bears  the 
appellation  of  Jin  hwangy  *  the  Exalted  of  Man,'  and  that  of  Hwang 
te,  surnamed  Te  hwang,  [or  '  the  Exalted  of  the  Earth.'  So  that, 
according  to  the  San  feuy  the  three  hwangy  whom  other  writers 
have  made  princes  preceding  Fiih  he,  would  be  no  other  than  Fiih  he. 
Shin  nung,  and  Hwang  te.  The  history  of  these  three  emperors  is  pre- 
ceded by  maxims  on  the  conduct  of  kings  towards  their  subjects,  and  of 
subjects  towards  their  rulers.  This  system  of  ethics,  expressed  in  few 
words,  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  at  the  same  time  a  relation  to 
the  eight  kway  and  to  the  numbers  of  the  Y-king,  and  to  harmonize  with 
the  obscure  dogmas  of  this  book :  it  is  merely  a  tissue  of  riddles  i^nd  sym- 
bols. Almost  all  the  maxims  of  the  San  feu  are  expressed  by  three  cha- 
racters only ;  for  instance,  Uiat  of  princey  that  of  things y  and  that  of 
dragony  signify  ^  the  Prince  and  the  Dragon,'  or  '  the  Serpent  of 
Things.'  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  veneration  shown  by  the  Chinese  for 
the  dragon,  so  often  mentioned  in  their  ancient  books,  and  which  still  forms 
the  arms  of  the  empire,  is  very  curious ;  it  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  some 
worship  like  that  of  the  NagOy  or  serpent,  in  India,  subsisted  in  China  in 
the  remotest  antiquity.'  *^  We  have  frequent  occasion  to  notice,"  says  the 
learned  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson, 
^  the  important  figure  which  snakes  and  snake-deities  make  in  tlie  worship 
and  traditionary  history  of  Cashmir.  The  extent  and  permanence  of  the 
superstition  we  may  learn  from  Abulfazl,  who  observes  that  in  700  places 
there  are  carved  figures  of  snakes,  which  they  worship.  There  is  likewise 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  worship  was  diffused'  throyghout  the  whole  of 
India,  as  besides  the  numerous  fables  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Nagasy 
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or  soake-godsy  scattered  through  the  Purdnas^  vestiges  of  it  still  remain 
in  the  actual  observances  of  the  Hindus.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  serpent  race  by  Janam^jaya,  the  son  of  Paricshit, 
recorded  in  the  Pur&nas  as  an  historical  fact,  may  in  reality  imply  the  sub- 
version of  the  local  and  original  superstition,  and  the  erection  of  the  system 
of  the  V6das  upon  its  ruins/' 

The  mythological  history  of  China,  collected  in  a  body  in  rather  recent 
times,  may  nevertheless  have  preserved  some  vague  traditions  of  antiquity ; 
it  speaks  continually  about  princes  with  the  form  of  a  dragon,  and  it  admits 
even  whole  dynasties  of  dragons  who  governed  the  universe.  In  short,  one 
may  follow  the  ancient  worship  of  dragons,  from  India,  through  Upper 
Asia,  to  China,  and  from  thence  across  the  ocean  to  Mexico,  where  they 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  the  large  serpents,  and  where  the  fear  of  and 
veneration  for  these  terrible  animals  were  so  general,  that  even  now  frag- 
ments of  idols  representing  snake-deities  are  found  in  almost  every  Indian 
village.  In  China,  the  worship  of  the  serpent  has  only  been  preserved  in 
that  of  the  god  of  the  sea,  called  Lung  wang,  or  King  of  Dragons. 

The  number  of  books,  which  had  escaped  from  the  general  burning 
under  the  T'hsin,  was  still  more  increased.  In  A.D.  285,  some  thieves, 
in  the  town  of  Ke,  opened  a  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  king  of  WeY, 
named  Ngan  te,  who  died  243  years  before  Christ,  consequently  during 
the  reign  of  She  hwang  te,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  246^  and 
therefore  previous  to  the  burning  of  the  books,  which  was  ordered  in  the 
year  213.  These  thieves  found  some  books  which  had  probably  been  con- 
cealed in  the  tomb  of  a  king  who  had  died  about  forty  yeara  before, 
where  they  were  thought  to  be  secure  from  all  suspicion.  They  were 
written  on  bamboo  tablets,  in  a  very  ancient  character,  some  of  which  had 
become  illegible  or  were  effaced.  They  contained  a  history  of  the  emperor 
Mu  wang,  a  history  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow,  and  the  Chuh  shooy  or 
Chronicle  of  Bamboo.  The  latter  work  begins  with  Hwang  te  and 
terminates  with  In  wang,  also  called  Nang  wang,  the  last  prince  but  one 
of  the  Chow  dynasty,  which  ceased  its  reign  in  the  year  297  B.C.  It 
places  usually  between  each  emperor  an  interregnum  of  from  two  to  three 
years,  which  other  historians  have  not  mentioned,  and  it  also  differs  in  its 
chronology  from  other  writers;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  schism  has 
been  produced  among  Chinese  chronologists,  who  take'  part  either  for 
or  against  the  Chuh  shoo.  But  although  the  tribunal  of  history  has  not 
adopted  this  work,  it  deserves  to  be  made  known  to  the  European  scholar 
by  a  futhful  version,  which  I  hope  ^vill  not  delay  its  appearance  under  the 
noble  support  of  the  Oriental  Traaslation  Committee. 

The  short  history  of  the  Chow,  found  in  the  same  tomb  with  the  Chiih 
skoOf  underwent  the  same  fate  as  this  book,  because  it  did  not  agree  with 
the  Shoo  hing.  The  superstitious  respect  which  the  Chinese  entertain  for 
all  the  works  of  Confucius,  is  the  reason  why  they  reject  all  that  this  philoso- 
pher has  not  approved  of;  but  this  motive  ought  not  to  determine  an  Euro- 
pean critic,  and  this  history,  notwithstanding  the  fables  with  which  it  may  be 
mixed,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  precious  monument  of  Chinese  antiquity. 
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THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 
THE    AETILLERY. 

To  THi  EonoK. 

Sir  :  Varioas  accounts  from  the  East  seem  to  imply  that  a  rupture  with 
Runjeet  Singh  and  other  chieftains  may  ere  long  take  place,*  and  it  therefore 
may  not  be  considered  altogether  out  of  place  to  take  a  glance  at  the  artillery 
in  the  East-India  Company's  serrice.  The  regular  infantry  and  cslvaItj  are 
excellent,  being  armed,  appointed^  and  disciplined  after  the  same  manner  that 
prevails  in  the  royal  army ;  the  raiments  merely  require  an  addition  of  a  few 
more  European  officers  each  to  render  them  perfect ;  but  the  artillery  at  the 
several  presidencies  appears  to  have  been,  and  is  now,  most  unaccountably  in 
the  back-ground. 

Should  a  war  take  place,  it  will  be  rather  of  a  protracted  nature,  owing  to 
the  very  efficient  and  numerous  forces  that  will  be  opposed  to  us,  as  well  as 
from  the  many  strong  fortified  places  that  will  require  reduction.  Runjcet's  re- 
gular infantry  and  artillery  will  be  the  greatest  obstacle,  particularly  the  latter, 
as  it  is  drawn  by  horses,  and  consequently  will  possess  prodigious  advantages 
over  an  artillery  which  has  bullocks  as  draught.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  small 
proportion  of  horse-artillery  at  each  presidency,  but  that  would  be  wholly 
employed  with  the  cavalry  divisions  of  the  army,  leaving  the  infantry  entirely 
dependent  on  the  field-batteries  with  bullocks ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
guns  are  intended  to  co-operate  with  troops  of  the  line,  they  should  have  the 
means  of  being  able  to  move  with  a  proper  degree  of  celerity  and  certainiy,  so 
that  their  services  may  be  calculated  upon  at  any  point  the  officer  commanding 
the  troops  may  deem  requisite.  This,  however,  cannot  be  attained  so  long  as 
bullocks  are  supplied  as  the  draught-cattle  for  the  guns ;  and  therefore  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  the  whole  of  the  foot-artillery  in  India,  as  light  field* 
artillery,  is  totally  useless.  Nothing  further  can  be  expected  from  guns  so 
wretchedly  equipped  than  the  common  day's  march,  yet  surely  more  is  re- 
quired of  field-pieces  than  this ;  they  should  be  able  to  move  rapidly  from  one 
flank  of  a  brigade  to  another — assist  to  seize,  by  quick  movements,  advanta- 
geous positions  on  the  line  of  march — ^in  fact,  to  cover  and  assist  the  troops, 
not  to  clog  or  delay  them.  The  artillery  cannot  do  this ;  nay,  even  in  action, 
should  a  change  of  it  be  necessary  to  some  other  part  of  the  field,  should  the 
attempt  be  made,  which  few  officers  would  venture,  fearing  the  confusion  the 
bullocks  always  occasion,  the  change  would  be  so  dowly  performed  as  to  defeat 
the  object  intended,  or  the  happy  moment  would  be  lost.  How  frequently  has 
it  happened  that  an  action  has  been  fought  after  many  days  of  continued  and 
severe  marching !  the  bullock-artillery,  in  this  case,  has  never  been  up,  but 
probably  left  on  the  route,  no  longer  able  to  proceed ;  perhaps  in  the  rear, 
with  a  part  of  the  troops  for  its  protection !  The  Honourable  Court  cannot 
desire  this  state  of  things,  or  they  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  education  for 
the  officers  recruiting  in  England ;  nor  would  they  forward  to  the  several  presi- 
dencies the  improvements  in  guns,  carriages,  appointments,  &c.  that  are  made 
in  the  royal  artillery,  if  they  did  not  wish  that  their  artillery  should  benefit, 
and  be  second  only  in  the  world— to  that  in  the  royal  service. 

It  is  true,  that  ordnance  bullocks  m  canlownenU  may  be  so  well  drilled  with 
regular  drivers,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  inspecting  officer,  at  a  review,  that 
the  battery  is  capable  of  performing  in  the  field  all  that  is  expected  from  it  \ — 

*  We  believe  this  rumour  to  be  entirely  groundleM  and  iinaj[iiiar7.-.-ED. 
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but  din  is  a  mere  trick,  a  little  laudable  seal  on  the  part  of  the  artillery  officers 
to  show  the  homed  cattle  to  the  best  advantage.  Let  these  same  bullocks 
march  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  with  the  battery,  and  then  endeavour  to  put  them 
through  a  few  manosuvres  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  it  will  then  be  discovered 
that  the  bullocks  will  not  move ;  no,  not  even  a  fire  will  rouse  them ;  the  guns 
are  unserviceable,  and  what  is  worse,  are  in  the  way.  A  horse,  on  the  con- 
trary, eren  if  it  had  been  marching  for  months,  would  to  the  last  moment 
carry  the  guns  wherever  you  pleased.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  supe- 
riority of  one  animal  is  ascertained  over  the  other ;  with  the  horse  you  are  sure 
of  being  up  with  the  troops,  who  consequently  act  with  full  con6dence^  certain 
of  support  from  the  artillery  at  any  part  of  the  field.  Any  one,  who  can  appre- 
ciate  artillery,  well  knows  that  a  eovfle  &f  guns,  weil  honed,  maimed  and 
appcimted,  are  far  more  useful  than  twefity  with  Mloeks,  no  matter  how  efficient 
the  latter  may  be  in  every  other  respect.  And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  than 
an  artillery,  like  a  navy,  is  not  merely  strong  because  it  has  a  number  of  guns, 
men,  and  ships,  but  its  strength  consists  in  the  superior  manner  in  which  those 
ships,  guns,  &c.  are  retained  for  active  service ;  and  a  batrery  of  horse  or  foot- 
artillery  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  of  war ;  it  requires  full  as  much  attention 
in  the  one  aa  in  the  other,  in  order  that  good  service  may  be  done  to  the  state. 
A  field»battery  should  be  placed  in  the  same  warlike  order  as  a  ship  of  war; 
there  is  ample  scope  for  the  attention  of  the  officers  and  men  attached,  and  it 
would  be  so,  prorided  the  Government  would  only  grant  the  means  necessary 
to  render  it  creditable  whenever  called  out  for  service.  The  substitution  oi 
Che  Aaree  for  the  bulhek  would  make  this  change.  The  officers  and  men  should 
have  charge  of  the  guns,  carriages,  horses,  and  all  equipments,  as  at  present, 
and  be  as  seldom  changed  as  possible;  this  would  induce  officers  command- 
ing batteries  to  rie  with  each  other  in  having  their  guns,  &c.  in  the  best  condi- 
tion, and  the  fi'equent  inspections  by  the  artillery  field-officers  would  insure  a 
constant  attention  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  The  artillery  has  every  thing 
requisite,  as  light  artillery,  but  the  main  spring,  the  power  of  movement,  which 
indeed  may  be  termed  its  very  soul,  without  which  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

It  might  be  thought  proper  to  introduce  heavy  and  light  field-batteries,  the 
latter  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  the  former  by  bullocks  attached  to  the  artillery 
with  regular  drivers ;  to  consist  of  one  iron  8-inch  Oomer  (new  pattern) 
howitzer,  and  three  iron  12-pounders;  the  light  batteries  of  four  brass 
t^wonders  and  two  24*pounder  (Gomer)  brass  howitzers;-— the  batteries 
manned  by  Gelundauze  should  only  have  6-pounders.  If  the  artillery  was 
thus  divided  and  organized,  the  service  would  gain  considerably ;  zeal  and 
attention  would  replace  apathy  and  neglect,  and  the  officers  commanding  divi- 
sions of  the  army  woufd  feel  themselves  sure  of  having  that  important  arm  in 
proper  order,  and  as  equally  efficient  as  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  draught  than  bollocks  for  heavy  or  siege  ordnance ;  more  is  not  re- 
quired or  expected  of  them  than  the  stated  day's  march;  their  work  is  then 
finished,  whereas  with  field-pieces  it  very  commonly  commences ;  for  this  rea- 
son the  horse  should  be  used  as  best  adapted  to  quick  movements,  and  which 
all  nations,  baring  any  pretensions  to  a  good  artillery,  allot  for  that  service. 

Field-artillery  is  capable  of  performing  great  service;  but  then  it  must  be  so 
constituted,  that  the  officers  and  men  are  allowed  the  means  to  yield  it  with 
energy;  they  then  become  acquainted  with  its  mighty  power,  and  success  must 
then  attend  their  eflbrts.  How  truly  was  this  seen  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I 
those  gallant  warriors  of  a  hundred  battles,  led  on  by  Napoleon  in  person,  were 
crushed,  nay,  were  fmlperized,  by  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery.    Buonaparte, 
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in  many  of  his  greatest  victories  in  Germany  and  Italy,  was  mainly  indebted 
for  success  to  his  artillery ;  not  that  it  out*numbered  that  in  the  enemy's  armies, 
but  it  acted  in  a  bolder  manner,  was  better  horsed  and  appointed,  was  accus* 
tomed  to  move  independently,  and,  above  all,  was  more  versed  in  the  duties  of 
field-batteries  than  that  of  his  opponents. 

In  order  to  give  the  above  instruction,  several  field-batteries,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  are  retained  at  Woolwich,  as  well  as  to  answer  any  sudden  call  for  artil- 
lery ;  the  officers  and  men  attached  thus  make  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  the  care  and  management  of  the  horses,  riding,  and  in  fact  every  thing 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  important  trust  of  commanding 
field-batteries  on  service.  Without  these  means,  how  is  it  possible  for  officers 
and  men  to  learn  those  responsible  duties  ?  It  is  too  late  when  before  an 
enemy ; — it  must  be  quietly  practised  in  peace.  There  are  some  persons,  and 
I  regret  to  own,  some  in  the  garb  of  soldiers,  who  imagine  that  a  number  of 
men  in  blue  coats,  horses,  guns,  carriages,  &c.,  thrown  together,  form  an 
artillery.  Such  may  be  called  a  mob,  but  time  is  required,  and  much  labour 
must  be  given,  before  any  thing  like  an  artillery  can  be  formed  from  such  mate- 
rials ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  artillery 
may  be  considered  very  proficient  in  the  theory  o{  field  artillery ^  and  excellent 
at  a  siegCf  without  knowing  any  thing  as  to  the  duties  and  management  of 
light  field-batteries ;  and  if  placed  with  such,  they  must,  for  want  of  practice, 
be  almost  useless.  It  can  then  surely  be  no  economy  to  deprive  them  utterly 
of  the  use  of  light  field-batteries;  yet  this  has  been  done  in  India,  and  in  the 
event  of  war  will  be  severely  felt.  I  am  no  croaker,  Mr.  Editor,  and  do  not 
doubt  the  result  of  the  war;  but  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  artillery  alone 
is  left  to  struggle  against  difficulties,  which,  in  either  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  army,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour.  It  has  been  said,  that  our  artil- 
lery is  opposed  with  bullock  artillery  in  the  enemy's  armies ;  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  infantry ;  why  arm  them  with  firelocks  when  they  are  only  opposed 
with  matchlocks?  Again,  why  mount  our  cavalry  on  horses  superior  to  those 
of  the  enemy;  why  not  use  tattoos  or  mares?  great  bodies  of  the  enemy 
have  only  tattoos  and  mares ;  or  why  indeed  have  any  regular  cavalry  or  dra- 
goons ?  irregulars  only  are  opposed  to  them ;  or  why  have  any  European  artil* 
lerymen  or  King's  troops  ?  Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  head ;  but  I  will 
only  add,  that  if  the  artillery  had  been  horsed  years  ago,  the  service  would 
have  been  indebted  to  it  for  much  treasure  and  many  valuable  lives  that  have 
at  various  tiroes  been  thrown  away  during  peace  and  war. 

With  the  most  painful  feelings  I  have  observed,  from  time  to  time,  the  many 
reductions  that  have  occurred  in  the  artillery  in  India,  mqre  particularly  in 
that  excellent  establishment,  the  horse-artillery  depot  and  riding-depart- 
ment at  bum  Dum.  The  officer  who  had  charge  was  peculiarly  well  qualified 
for  the  trust,  and  it  was  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  regiment. 
These  establishments  should  be  formed  at  the  head-quarters  ofihe  artillery  at  the 
several  presidencies  (when  the  riding-stafT,  with  brigades  and  troops,  might  be 
curtailed) ;  their  utility  is  so  obvious,  that  it  would  only  be  losing  time  to 
point  it  out.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  a  riding-establishment  formed  for  the 
use  of  the  Madras  army  at  Bangalore,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  artil- 
lery one  at  Dum  Dum  was  abolished. 

In  1810  an  improvement  took  place  in  the  Bengal  artillery ;  a  regular  corps 
of  drivers  with  bullocks  was  formed,  and  attached  to  field-batteries  and  bat- 
tering guns;  but  in  the  campaign  of  1817-18,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  so 
impressed  with  the  unfitness  of  bullocks  for  the  light  artillery,  that  he  ordered, 
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in  camp,  a  battery  of  eight  pieces  to  be  horsed,  and  every  body  bore  testimony 
to  their  vast  superiority ;  to  this  others  were  soon  added,  and  a  few  years  ago 
the  Honourable  Court  sent  out  orders  for  horsing  the  whole  of  the  field- batte- 
ries in  Bengal.  This  was  partially  effected,  when,  by  some  fatal  or  ill-advised 
measure,  the  whole  of  the  horses  were  sold  and  bullocks  once  more  introduced. 
Here  I  must  state  a  fact  which,  if  fairly  reported,  is  in  the  records  of  the 
East-India  House.  In  March  182^  an  expected  revolt  or  disturlMince  was  to 
take  place  at  Jay))oor,  and  as  the  nearest  military  post  was  Nusserabad,  a  force 
was  immediately  detached,  consisting  of  iofantrj*,  artillery,  and  cavalry ;  fortu- 
nately for  the  service,  a  field-battery  with  horte*  was  available,  and  it  marched 
the  whole  distance,  and  arrived  at  Jay  poor,  with  the  cavalry,  the  next  day ; 
making  a  march  of  ninety  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  a  halt ;  and  on  its 
arrival  was  ready  to  act  in  any  direction :— a  bullock-battery  could  not  baye 
done  this;  but  allowing  it  could,  the  bullocks  would  have  been  so  jaded,  that 
the  guns  would  have  been  useless. 

I  was  informed,  in  1824,  that  the  foot  artillery  at  Madras  had  not  even 
bullock  field-batteries,  and  that  they  never  exerdsed  with  the  troops  of  the 
line;  the  foot  artillery  at  Bombay  was,  I  have  reason  to  think,  in  the  same 
miserable  plight.  Now  let  me  ask,  in  case  of  actual  war,  what  can  be  expeeted 
from  such  artillery?  Most  assuredly  no  good;  probably  much  mischief.  The 
rapid  movements,  lately  and  most  properly  introduced  In  the  tactics  for  the 
infantry,  call  for  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  movements  of  the  artillery ; 
but  every  effbrt  is  vain  if  the  horse  is  withheld.  Will  any  one  believe,  that  to 
render  the  whole  of  the  Indian  light  artillery  tolerably  efiective,  only  S40  horses 
are  necessary  at  Bombay,  480  at  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  only  71^9  and  these 
horses,  too,  of  an  inferior  description  to  those  furnished  for  the  horse  artillery 
and  cavalry  ?  I  am  positive,  however,  that  a  saving  would  be  found  if  the 
field-batteries  were  supplied  with  the  same  kind  of  horses  as  those  in  the  horse 
utillery,  less  of  such,  in  each  gun  and  waggon,  answering  better  than  a  larger 
number  of  an  inferior  sort.  The  above  calculation  allows  only  four  guns 
with  their  waggons  to  each  battery ;  in  war  time  two  more  guns  with  waggons 
and  horses  would  be  added.  The  horses  above-mentioned  do  not  mount  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  yet  for  these  few  the  artillery  is  powerless.  I  would 
sorest,  that  as  the  artillery  is  only  raised  at  vast  expense  and  labour,  it  might 
be  prudent  if  the  Hon.  Court  prohibited  any  reduction  without  its  previous 
sanction.  The  dimate  of  India  does  not  admit  of  that  constant  application 
necessary  for  the  quick  formation  of  field*batteries  as  that  of  Europe;  besidea 
this,  many  changes  and  alterations  in  the  harness  sent  out  from  England  is 
requisite  before  it  will  fit  the  horses  and  suit  the  carriages  in  India.  All  this^ 
widi  drill  of  the  men,  riding,  &c.,  occupies  more  time  than  any  pne  not 
acqumnted  with  the  service  can  conceive ;  and  it  may  safely  be  noted,  that  no 
fidd  battery  in  India  would  be  fit  to  take  the  field  against  an  enemy  under  little 
less  than  two  years.  Infantry  and  cavalry  can  be  much  sooner  trained  and 
prepared  for  service  than  artillery,  and  something  may  be  made  of  indiflferent 
ittfiuitry  and  cavalry ;  but  indifferent  artillery  is  worse  than  none  at  aU.  In- 
stead of  redudng  field-batteries,  which  are  without  doubt  the  props  of  an 
army,  the  whole  of  the  out-post  guns  (fifty-four  alone  in  Bengal)  might  have 
been  called  in ;  for  they  can  be  of  no  use,  as  the  greater  part  are  without 
cattle  to  move  them,  and  most  are  short  in  thdr  details  of  men,  and  of  course 
are  anything  but  artillery.  Had  this  been  done,  then  two  companies  of  Oolun- 
danae  firom  each  of  the  native  battalions  of  artillery  might  with  advantage 
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have  bten  reduced,  which  reductions  would  probably  have  proved  fuffideot 
without  diminishing  the  field-batteriea.  The  artillery  asks  no  favours,  it  desires 
DO  privileges,  it  only  requires  to  have  the  arm  for  which  it  is  destined  given 
to  it  in  an  eflective  state,  without  which  it  can  be  of  no  avail  to  the  service, 
and  which  has  and  must  deprive  those  officers  and  soldiers  attached  to  it  of 
obtaining  any  honourable  distinction.  The  young  officers,  on  joining  the  seve- 
ral presidencies,  endeavour  to  be  posted  to  the  horse-ardllery,  but  as  that  is  so 
STOfdl  a  portion  of  each  regiment,  the  majority  of  course  must  remain  (until 
vacancies  occur)  in  the  foot^ulillery,  and  being  disappointed  in  the  state  of 
that,  they  become  regardless  of  themselves,  and  perform  their  duty  merely 
because  they  are  compelled.  This  was  not  the  case  when  the  field-batteries 
with  horses  existed ;  the  road  was  then  open  to  all  for  honourable  exertion, 
—zeal,  activity,  and  attention  pervaded  the  officers  and  men ;  alt  were  exerting 
themselves  alike  for  the  welfare  of  the  service,  and  whenever  called  upon  for 
duty  in  the  field  success  must  have  followed.  Besides  batteries  for  the  field 
duties,  there  should  be  with  the  head-quarters  of  each  regiment  of  artillery  a 
reserve^Mttery  more  particularly  retained  for  the  instruction  of  young  officers 
and  men  in  the  management  of  them,  this,  with  the  riding^school  department, 
would  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  augmenting  the  artillery  on  any  sudden 
emergency. 

No  time  should  be  lost,  in  the  event  of  anticipated  hostilities,  in  puttitig  the 
siege  trains  on  a  proper  footing  for  marching,  the  same  as  they  were  in  J  817- 
The  ordnance  drivers  should  be  immediately  increased;  they  are  a  most 
valuable  set  of  brave  fellows,  and  perform  their  work  to  admiration. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  I  heard  a  Comroander»in<«hief  express  his 
perfect  astonishment,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  to  find  the  artillery  without 
horses ;  he  could  not  have  believed  it  had  he  not  witnessed  it,  the  more  so  as 
Calcutta  abounds  in  horses  of  every  kind;  there  is  no  want  of  horses  in  any 
part  of  India,  and  a  couple  of  batteries  could  be  furnished  with  them  at  Dum 
Dum  in  a  month  or  less,  and  at  any  other  station  of  the  army,  and  the  fiicili- 
ties  are  even  greater  at  Bombay.  The  royal  artillery  have  lately  abolished 
their  drivers,  and  enlist  their  men  now  as  **  gunners  and  drivers :"  thus  the 
artillerymen  both  ride  the  gun^horses  and  also  work  the  gun.  This  system  has 
been  long  established  in  the  horse-artillery  of  the  presidencies  in  India,  and 
the  same  economical  mode  should  prevail  in  the  fidd4Nitteries  of  the  Indian 
foo^artillery.  On  the  score  of  reductions,  I  must  observe,  thst  whenever 
requisite,'  let  them  be  called  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  military  establish* 
ments,  and  do  not  permit  that  branch  which  requires  the  most  time,  the 
most  labour,  and  the  most  expense  to  be  perfected,  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer; 
it  might  be  said  the  only  one  that  does  suffer;  for  although  the  infantry  and 
oavalry  are  reduced  in  numbers  they  are  still  efficient,  but  with  bullocks  the 
field  batteries  are  not  so  and  never  can  be.  Two  guns  with  their  horses 
might  have  been  taken  away  from  each  battery,  when  the  regiments  were  lately 
reduced  two  troops  and  companies  each ;  this  would  have  been  only  fair,  and 
the  whole  army  would  still  have  been  formidable ;  at  present  it  exists  only  in 
name :  as  roost  military  men  know,  that  if  all  branches  of  an  army  are  not 
equally  effective,  it  cannot  be  of  service  to  the  state,  and  therefore  the  reduction 
of  the  horses  in  the  field-batteries  can  only  be  set  down  as  an  act  of  extreme 
folly,  arising  oat  of  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  constitution  of  armies 
in  general;  an  error,  I  sincerely  hope,  the  Hon.  Court  will  speedily  remedy. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  more  uniformity  in  the  gun  and  ammunition 
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carriages,  mortar-beds,  and  their  several  equipments,  does  not  exist  in  India ; 
alldifierat  the  respective  presidendes ;  the  new  ordnance  issued  from  the 
cannon  foundery  in  Fort  William  has  made  that  part  the  same  through  all 
India,  and  the  uniformity  in  the  carriages,  equipment,  &c.,  also  in  the  dress 
of  the  artillery,  might  with  little  difficulty  be  effected.  As  this  fault  may  lead 
to  much  embarrassment  when  armies  join  for  active  service,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  natives  of  India  cannot  forget  that  they  are  a  conquered  people,  and  it 
IS  therefore  absurd  not  to  have  every  part  of  the  Indian  army  at  all  times  in 
the  most  prepared  condition.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  an  **  untoward 
event "  may  call  into  action  the  forces  in  that  distant  quarter;  internal  com- 
motions may  likewise  arise ;  and  the  Hon.  Court  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in 
having  the  European  troops,  the  main  stay  in  the  hour  of  danger,  readily 
si^>plied  with  every  equipment  they  require.  With  respect  to  the  field-artillery 
throughout  India,  this  is  more  absolutely  necessary ;  an  inquiry  should  be 
^rthwith  instituted  to  examine  into  and  report  its  state,  for  the  period  may 
not  be  fiu"  distant  when  more  attention  will  be  required  to  create  a  field-artil- 
lery than  time  and  circumstances  will  admit;  which,  I  guess,  will  in  the  end 
prove  any  thing  but  judicious  or  economicaL-— I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

December  1831.  A  Bbnoal  Omcia.* 

*  Who  luH  MTTtd  upward!  of  twenty  yean  in  India. 


THREE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 
No.  I.— Makch  or  the  Gkecian  Army  through  ths  GzsnosiAir  Dxssrt. 


The  king  was  Joined  by  Hephoitiont  and  Hie  unitad  foroa  irentuxed  into  the  daaart  of  Oedraaia,  ttie 
Bodcni  M^fc—«-  During  itxty  dsya  ipent  In  timvening  Uiis  watte  fttmi  the  edge  of  VoeltJa  to  Pura, 
dwy  had  to  atrnggle  againat  dtfllnilUfa  greater  than  have  ever  before  or  after  been  mmoonfeed  by  a 
Rgnlar  army.  The  oommencement  of  thb  deaot  nurch  waa  oTer  a  region  oofwad  with  myirii-beailng 
ihmta  and  the  plant  wlienoe  epikenard  waa  extracted.  The  trampling  of  the  long  mlwmna  crushed  the 
ataraaand  diflhaad  a  gniaful  parftune  through  fliettill  aCmoaphere. 

WVnamtT  U/^tf  Memrndtr,  p.  asoi 

LifT  up  tiis  paan !  thro*  the  sands 

Lend  thy  plumM  lemons  on,— 
Alas !  for  the  SparCan  hands ! 

Victor  of  Babylon ! 

Lift  up  the  paan !  cload  nor  gloom 

Hath  yonder  purple  sky ; 
But  a  pleasant  breath  of  summer  bloom 

Upon  the  breeie  gobms  by. 

Unfurl  the  bamiarB !  on  the  floipem 

The  crested  oolunna  tread  : 
Are  they  marching  on  to  enchanted  bowers  ? 

The  walk  upon  the  dead.* 

Thousands  and  thousands— on  they  past, 

Darkening  the  desert  far  and  wide. 
And  like  a  rushing  mighty  blast 

Rustled  the  banners  of  their  pride ! 

Of  tlie  coantleaa  wty  led  by  Scmfaamia  taito  India  only  twenty  turrlyed  theretum  through  thia 

^  CymaarriTed  fai  Persia  with  only  aerenfoUowen  t  while  the  bones  of  the rast  of  his  aohliers 

vcfc  1^  to  Meadi  the  landiof  Gediosia. 
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On  thro*  the  dewrt— wherefore  now 

Halteth  the  chieftain  in  the  ▼«!  ? 
Why  creeps  that  paleness  o*er  his  l>row  ? 

On  thro'  the  desert  of  Makran  1 

The  camel  feels  thy  fiery  breath, 

And  longs  in  vain  to  flee. 
How  many  sleep  tl>e  sleep  of  deadi, 

Ghast  sepulchre  in  thee !    . 

Night  on  the  desert,  and  they  slept 

Upon  the  sandy  bed : 
Was  it  the  midnight  wind  that  swept 

Along  the  mountain's  head  ? 

It  comes !  it  comes !  a  living  sea, 

Foaming  the  horse  and  rider  o'er ; 
Then  rose  the  shriek  of  agony 

From  lips  that  never  shouted  more.* 

And  mid  the  rush  of  flood  and  storm, 

The  quivering  earth — the  burning  cloud- 
Was  seen  the  panic-stricken  form 
Of  woman  in  the  crowd. 

And  groups  of  children,  pale  with  fears, 

Were  wandering  from  place  to  place  ; 
Oh !  gase  not  on  the  heaps  of  spears — 

That  shield  is  on  thy  father's  face ! 

Oh !  look  not  on  that  heaving  spot 

Where  the  sand  is  rent  asunder, — 
Let  him  sleep !  he  heareth  not 

The  cry  of  deatli,  the  roar  of  thunder  ! 

No  more  along  tlie  pleasant  glen 

Of  Arcady  his  feet  shall  roam ; 
He  necdeth  not  the  love  of  men. 

His  heart  liatb  found  a  sweeter  home ! 

But  Sparta's  dark-eyed  girls  shall  weep, 

And  Athens,  o'er  each  myrtle  hill. 
The  summer  voice  of  joy  shall  sleep. 

The  dancer's  feet  be  still. 

W. 

•  They  had  encamped  one  evening  In  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  ftom  the  cavities  fai  which  they  had  Kantitr 
supplied  thsmwlvei  with  water,  when  late  at  night,  in  coneequence  of  a  faU  of  rain  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  waters  Mddenly  deioended  with  the  force  and  depth  of  an  fanpetuous  river,  end  swept  every 
thing  before  them.    Many  helpless  women  and  children  periehed  in  the  flood. 


(    4»    ) 

THE  REV.  MU.  JklORTON  AND  THE  ORIENTAL  TRANSLATIONS 

OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Ws  Gndy  in  oar  last  file?  of  Calcotta  papers^  the  following  letter  from  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Morton^  addressed 

To  ike  BdiU>r  of  the  *  John  BuU: 

Sir, — ^In  your  number  of  Saturday,  ba?iog  referred  to  Col.  Vans  Kennedy's 
•eknowled^nentv  in  the  Adaiic  J^unud  of  March  last,  of  his  being  the  writer 
of  a  eiitique  on  the  Serampore  Mahralta  Version  of  the  New  TetCament, 
•vfaich  had  first  af>peared  in  the  Caicmii0  Orindal  Qmarlerlf^  some  years  back, — 
yon  fixpreaaed  a  judgment,  that  some  explanatioD  was  inquired  from  me  of 
the  flion^Qorrectioin  of  a  miaCabe  into  vhicb  the  journalist  had  fallen  in  his 
fiepteinber  Mxnbcrof  18^,  wherein  t^e  critique  was  attributed  to  **  a  clergy- 
Man  in  Bengal,"  who,  ike  Gakutta  Jokn  BuU  (of,  I.  think,  i^ut  the  19th  of 
Fcbraary  UOO)  stated  ^  eould  be  no  other  than  the  Eev.  W.  Morton,  of 
Biihofi'sCoUcge,"**^and  lliat  ^evidently  from  the  mingling  of  Col.K.'s  critique 
with  extracts  from  a  very  different  work  of  attne  in  the  same  number  of  the 


I  should  instantly  have  answered  your  call»  but  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  as 
to  the  date  above  given,  from  recollection  only,  have  vainly  lost  two  days  in 
Che  endeavour  to  procure  a  file  of  last  year's  John  BuU.  Your  predecessor  of 
that  period  would  have  had  no  occasion  for  **  surprise  *'  at  the  non-appearance 
of  a  diaelnmer  of  authorship  of  the  critique  on  my  part,  had  he  been  aware,  as 
ht  ought  easily  have  been,  or  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  I  was  then  actuaUy  at 
sen,  having  left  Bengal  on  the  1st  February  in  that  year.  I  continued  of 
course  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter  until  my  return  to  it  in  August 
following ;  when,  however,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  article  in  the 
AsiiUie  and  the  editorial  notice  of  it  in  the  John  BuU,  I  without  delay  penned 
two  disclaimers ;  one  addressed  to  the  party  in  London,  from  whom  only  the 
journalist  could  have  obtained  the  extracts  of  my  composition  to  which  he  had 
given  insertion,  though  blending  them  with  what,  I  suppose,  must  have  been 
the  then  anonymous  communication  of  Col.  Kennedy  or  his  friends,  and 
which,  therefore,  received  at  the  same  time,  and  treating  in  the  same  spirit  on 
the  tame  ntbjedi,  might  readily  have  confused  themselves  in  the  editor's  mind. 
This  I  despatched  immediately.  The  other  I  suppressed  in  deference  to  the 
jodgment  of  my  friends;  who  represented  to  me  that  as  it  was  very  well  ascer- 
tuned  in  India  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  Mahratta  critique  (which  I 
remember  to  have  read  during  my  Jirityear  in  Bengal),  an  explanation  of  the 
mistake  that  had  been  made  in  the  pages  of  the  Asiatic  would  meet  the  whole 
necessity  of  the  case  as  to  that  point—while,  on  the  other  hand,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  to  revive  the  matter  of  mtf  consentaneous  animadversions  on  the 
Serampore  Versions  generaUy,  and  after  the  subject  iiad  been  forgotten  by 
general  readers,  eould  be  attended  with  no  advantageous  result  whatever,  while 
it  would  tend  to  renew  and  unnecessarily  augment  dissatisfaction,  possibly 
occasioned  by  them  in  the  quarter  concerned.  In  this  I  acquiesced ;  but,  being 
now  publicly  called  upon  for  some  statement,  will  take  the  occasion  of  adding 
to  the  forgoing,  that  at  several  periods  I  have,  in  my  private  communications 
to  persons  at  home  interested  in  Biblical  translations,  and  in  possession  of 
&cilities  for  directing  the  attention  of  active  individuals  connected  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  the  subject  of  the  Oriental  Versions, 
stated  and  supported  as  well  my  own  judgment  as  the  continually  advancing 
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convictiorf  of  those  here  best  qualified  to  form  one.  The  nse  I  intended  to 
be  made  of  these  notices  was  in  the  way  of  personal  communication  and  dia- 
cussion,  not  of  publication,  which  had  I  contemplated  in  them,  I  should 
assuredly  have  employed  a  style  and  language  more  measured  than  can  or  need 
be  that  of  private  letters  to  a  near  relative.  I  will  add,  that  **  the  extensive 
critique "  (on  the  Bengali  version),  stated  to  be  in  preparation,  has,  from  ill 
health  and  much  occupation,  never  been  completed  ;  the  ^  paper  "  referred  to 
was  an  extract  from  another  quarter;  and  the  extracts,  actually  given  from  me 
in  the  Journal,  are  portions  of  an  attempt  to  fix  the  Bengali  expression  of  cer- 
tain scriptural  terms,  printed  but  not  published  at  Bishop's  College  under  the 
imprimatur  of  the  syndicate.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  those,  as  well  as  por- 
tions of  my  private  letters,  shewn,  it  appears,  to  the  editor  of  the  AstaUej 
should  have  been  mixed  up  with  Col.  K.'b  Mahratta  critique,  can  be  known  at 
present  only  to  the  journalist  himself;  and  the  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
the  latter  is,  has  now  saved  me  all  necessity  for  a  disclaimer  which  no  one  in  Me 
country  ever  deemed  to  be  requisite.  All  that  woe  necessary  was  done  by  my 
prompt  despatch  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  explanation  in  the  Aeiatic,  and 
if  the  editor  of  it  had  not,  at  the  date  of  his  last  number,  received  my  com- 
munication forwarded  to  the  address  of  my  original  correspondent,  I  can  only 
account  for  the  delay  from  the  circumstance  of  that  correspondent  having  been 
absent  from  England  for  many  months  previous.  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  to  have 
been  thus  tedious ;  but,  unavoidably  so,  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  yourself 
and  your  readers  in  consideration  of  the  call  made  upon  me.— I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  W.  Morton. 

F.S,  I  trust,  though  long,  you  will  kindly  give  insertion  to  the  whole  of  the 
preceding,  that  the  entire  matter  may  be  set  in  its  proper  light. 

Chinsurah,  9d  August  1831. 

Upon  this  extraordinary  "  explanation  "  we  must  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  are  these : 
In  August  J  829,  a  near  relative  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton  placed  in  our 
hands  a  number  of  letters  from  that  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bible  Society's  oriental  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  printed  paper 
of  strictures  on  the  Serampore  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  tlie 
Mahratta  dialect,  which  purported  to  have  been  published  in  the  Oriental 
Quarterly  Magazine  of  Calcutta,  with  manuscript  corrections  apparently 
in  the  same  hand- writing  as  the  letters ;  also  a  paper  in  MS.  on  the  rendering 
of  Scripture  terms  into  Bengalee.  All  these  documents  were  given 
to  us  expressly  to  be  used  in  publication,  and  were  distinctly  stated 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  Morton.  They  were  accordingly  used  in  our 
Journal  for  September  1829  ;*  the  two  papers  were  printed  entire,  with 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Morton,  illustrative  of  the  subject,  his  name 
being  suppressed.  A  copy  of  the  Journal  accompanied  the  return  of  the 
papers  to  the  party  from  whom  w*e  received  them,  and  no  remark  was  made 
as  to  our  use  of  the  letters,  or  our  appropriation  of  the  paper  on  the  Mah- 
ratta N.  T. 

In  the  following  month,  we  were  applied  to  for  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  that  paper,  and,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  letters,  which  stated, 
**  of  my  name,  in  this  matter,  you  may  make  what  use  you  please,"  we 
readily  mentioned  that  it  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton. 
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In  the  early  pari  of  1830,  a  pamphlet  was  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Greenfield,  impugning  the  criticisms  on  the  Mahratta  N.  T.,  in  our  notice 
of  which  pamphlet  *  we  deemed  ourselves  called  upon  to  declare  that  the 
critique,  to  which  we  were  accused  of  giving  additional  currency,  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 

No  intimation,  either  from  India  or  from  Mr.  Morton's  correspondent  in 
England,  warned  us  of  our  mistake,  or  rather  that  we  had  been  uninten- 
iionally  deceived;  and  we  were,  Uierefore,  astonished  at  receiving,  in 
February  1831,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy ,t  avowing  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  the  strictures  we  had  ascribed  to  Mr.  Morton.  Not  a 
syllable  of  explanation  was  communicated  to  us  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morton, 
tOI,  about  two  months  ago,  we  had  an  interview  witli  his  relative,  from 
whom  we  had  received  the  papers,  who  avowed  that  he  had  given  them  for 
pubUcation,  that  he  considered  himself  authorized  to  do  so,  and  that  he 
had  believed  they  were  the  production  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton ! 

Our  readers,  on  referring,  aller  these  details,  to  the  aforegoing  letter, 
will  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  statements  it  contains.  Mr.  Morton 
says:  *^  I,  without  delay  (in  August  1830),  penned  two  disclaimers, — one 
addressed  to  the  party  in  London  from  whom  only  the  journalist  could  have 
obtained  the  extracts  of  my  composition  to  which  he  had  given  insertion, 
though  blending  them  with  what^  I  suppose,  must  have  been  the  then 
anonymous  communication  of  CoL  Kennedy  or  his  friends,  and  which, 
therefore,  received  at  the  same  time,  and  treating  in  the  same  spirit  and  on 
the  same  subjects,  might  readily  have  confused  themselves  in  the  editor's 
mind.  This  [which  ?]  I  despatched  immediately.  The  other  I  suppressed 
in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  friends,  who  represented  to  me,  that  it  was 
Tery  well  ascertained  in  India  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  Mahratta 
critique,  &c."  To  this  we  reply,  first,  that  no  communication,  direct  or 
indirect,  was  made  to  us  till  the  recent  interview  we  have  spoken  of;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Maliratta  critique,  which  Mr.  Morton  professes  to  sup- 
pose was  sent  anonyniously  by  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  or  his  friends,  was 
delivered  to  us  by  his  own  relative  contemporaneously  with  the  other 
papers,  bore  MS.  corrections,  apparently  in  his  own  hand,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  was  referred  to  in  one  of  his  own  letters,  in  the  following 
terms:  ^  I  send  you  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which,  I  assure  you,  says 
little,  nay  nothing,  io  what  can  be  said,  and  here  is  daily  said,  pn  other 
Teisions  got  up  in  the  same  firm  of and  Co."  ! ! 

Mr.  Morton  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  in  his  private 
correspondence  with  persons  at  home,  of  adverting  to  the  oriental  versions 
of  the  Scriptures;  but,  **  the  use  I  intended  to  be  made  of  these  notices 
was  in  the  way  of  personal  communication  and  discussion,  not  of  publica- 
tion, which  had  I  contemplated  in  them,  I  should  assuredly  have  employed 
a  style  and  language  more  measured  than  can  or  need  be  that  of  private 
letters  to  a  near  relative."  To  this  insinuation  of  a  disgraceful  charge  of 
unauthorized  publication  of  private  letters,  it  would  be  sufiicient  to  reply, 
that  they  were  brought  to  us,  un&sked,  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
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addressed,  a  near  relative  of  the  writer,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  their 
being  used  in  publication.  Bat  the  letters  themselves  are  testimony  against 
Mr.  Morton.  In  one  of  them  he  says :  **  of  my  name  in  this  matter  yoa 
may  make  what  use  you  please.  I  believe  I  am  not  among  the  wont 
Sanscrit  and  Bengali  scholars.  I  am  ready  to  stake  my  reputation  on  what 
I  say  of  the  Serampore  versions."  We  cite  a  passage  we  published,  being 
unable  to  refer  to  the  letters,  and  unwilling  to  rely  upon  our  reeoUection  of 
a  liberty  of  publication  being  expressed,  in  another  letter,  in  still  more 
explicit  terms. 

''  How  it  came  to  pass  that  those  (the  Bengali  criticisms),  as  well  ti 
portions  of  my  private  letters,  shewn,  it  appears,  to  the  editor  of  the  Aeiuiic^ 
should  have  been  mixed  up  with  Col.  K.'s  Mahratta  critique,  can  be  known 
only  to  the  journalist  himself."  This  is  already  answered ;  but  we  cannot 
help  noticing  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Morton  lal)our8,  insi- 
diously, throughout  his  letter,  to  fix  a  sort  of  charge  upon  the  **  jour- 
nalist," who  has  himself  most  reason  to  complain. 

''  All  that  was  necessary  was  done,  by  my  prompt  despatch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  an  explanation  in  the  Asiatic  ;  and  if  the  editor  of  it  had 
not,  at  the  date  of  his  last  number,  received  my  communication  forwarded 
fo  the  address  of  my  original  correspondent,  I  can  only  account  for  the 
delay  from  the  circumstance  of  that  correspondent  having  been  absent  from 
England  for  some  months  previous."  In  reply  to  this,  we  have  only  to 
repeat,  that  we  have  received  no  communication  from  Mr.  Morton,  direct 
or  indirect,  though  we  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Morton's  corre- 
spondent only  a  few  weeks  back.  That  correspondent,  though  absent  from 
England,  was  not  further  than  Ireland. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  say,  that  so  far  from  Mr.  Morton's  explana- 
tion **  setting  the  entire  matter  in  its  proper  light,"  it  involves  it  in  greater 
darkness,  and  when  tliesc  remarks  come  under  his  observation,  Mr.  Morton 
will,  no  doubt,  deem  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  contribute  a  little  further 
elucidation,  which  is  due  to  us  as  well  as  to  himself.  If  Mr.  Morton  has 
indiscreetly  gone  too  far  in  his  censure  of  the  Serampore  versions,  he  must 
not  now  throw  the  responsibility  of  its  publication  upon  those  to  whom  he 
gave  every  reason  to  believe  he  not  merely  intended,  but  wished  it  should 
be  published. 
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ON  CEaTAIN  PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  MOHAMMED AMI8H  OV 

INDIA.* 

Br  M.  GikAciM  o«  TAisr. 

FxtTITALS. 

The  Mohmrrmm, — Thk  festival^  coanDemoratiDg  tbe  martyrdom  of  HuMya, 
is  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  splendour  than  any  other  Musulman  aolem^ 
nity  in  India.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  tbe  Shyites,  or  ImamianSy  though  cde- 
brated  chiefly  by  them.  It  ia  commonly  called  Moharram^  from  tbe  name  of 
the  month  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  more  particularly  Daha^  from  tbe  Persian 

Jk)  '  ten/  whence  tbe  month  oi  Mobarran  is  called  **  tbe  moon  of  Daba.** 
The  festtval  is  also  designated  by  tbe  terms  Askrak,  or  AushuraJk^  from  the 
Arabic^^ ,  signifying  '  ten/    Both  denominations  refer  to  tbe  fe8ti?al  lasting 

ten  days,  the  first  ten  of  the  month.  The  tenth  and  last  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  blessed  Imam,  A.H.  61  (October  10,  680). 

Hnseeyn,  like  bis  elder  brother  Hassan,  was  tbe  son  of  Ali  and  Fadmi^ 
danghter  of  MaboaMl*  Tbe  narrative  of  bis  death  is  related  at  length  in  the 
Giili'MaffirtU^  and  in  all  the  works  treating  of  the  early  history  of  Moham- 
medanism* The  Imamians  entertain  so  great  a  horror  for  the  general  who 
put  Husseyn  to  death,  executing  atrociously  tbe  orders  of  the  Caliph  Yezid, 
that  his  name,  Shhnarf  has  become  in  their  mouths  a  reproachful  expression, 
synonymous  with  *  vile,*  '  Infamous,'  &c 

**  In  commemoration  of  this  fatal  event,*'  says  Jawan,t  **  the  mournful  festi- 
val of  tbe  Mokatnm  was  instituted.  Whosoever  takes  part  in  it  will  reap 
tbe  reward  of  heaven.  By  tears  and  cries  should  be  manifested  our  horror  of 
tbe  cowardly  deed  which  deprived  of  life  the  grandson  of  the  prophet  |  if  Wf 
eadnot  do  it  in  person,  we  should  employ  another  in  the  office.  The  instant 
tbe  new  moon  appears  above  tbe  horison,  the  devout  Musulman  gives  vent  to 
his  sighs  and  groans,  and  prepares  the  Festival  qf  Mourning,  namely,  on  one 
side  water  to  quench  tbe  thirst ;  on  the  other  vases  of  sherbet,  for  the 
weepers.  These  are  prepared  daily,  from  the  first  to  tbe  tenth  of  tbe  month. 
iWther :  each  person,  being  clothed  in  black,  having  arranged  the  banners  and 
representations  of  tbe  tomb  of  Husseyn,  mourns  by  striking  tbe  bead,  expres- 
sive of  grief.  An  apartment  hung  with  black  is  prepared,  with  a  pulpit  in  tbe 
upper  part,  from  whence  is  read,  every  one  of  the  ten  nights,  the  sad  narr». 
five  o£  the  event  which  is  tbe  subject  of  the  festival.  Tbe  person,  to  whom 
this  office  is  entrusted,  accompanies  tbe  reading  by  groans,  which  exceed  all 
bounds.  Those  who  are  present  evince  external  indications  of  grief,  by 
Jamesitatbns  and  cries  of  salami  *  peace !'  (on  Husseyn).    An  elegiac  poem 

(dJ^)  b  then  sung,  in  honour  of  tbe  saint  s  a  poem  fiill  of  mournful  details 
respecting  his  martyrdom,  and  which  provokes  fresh  sobs  throughout  the 
assembly.  There  is  another  ceremony  I  ought  to  mention,  and  to  assign  the 
modve  for  it  It  is  related  that  Husseyn,  at  tbe  moment  of  his  death,  con* 
formably  to  tbe  last  wishes  of  his  brother  Hassan,  wished  to  instal  Casim,  the 
hitter's  son,  as  his  successor  to  the  Im&mdt.  He  therefore  invested  him 
with  the  robe  of  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet  (All),  and  pronounced  the  for- 
mula of  the  oath  of  fidelity.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  the  fact,  those  who 
take  part  in  the  mourning  of  the  Moharrtim,  perform  this  ceremonial  on  the 
day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Husseyn." 
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We  perceive  from  this  description,  that  iraveUers,  who  in  general  speak  of 
this  festiyal  as  common  to  Hassan  and  Husseyn,  are  mistaken.  It  was  insti- 
tuted merely  to  celebrate  the  commemoration  of  the  **  martyrdom  "  of  Hus- 
seyn ;  and  if  the  devotees  join  the  name  of  Hassan  to  that  of  Husseyn  in  their 
cries,  it  is  incidentally  only;  the  tragical  end  of  Husseyn  naturally  recalls  the 
fate  of  Hassan,  which  was  scarcely  less  unfortunate.  The  festival  of  the  latter, 
which  is  much  less  solemn,  is  celebrated  on  the  28th  Safar,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

The  representation  of  the  tomb  of  Husseyn,  or  rather  the  chapel  which 
encloses  the  tomb,  is  richly  ornamented.  They  have  the  metaphorical  name 
of  tauzeeah,  *  mourning,'  or  simply,  taboot,  *  bier.'  They  are  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  streets  on  the  tenth  day,  and  are  then  deposited  in  the  earth,  or 
cast  intb  a  river  or  tank.  If  these  cenotaphs  are  very  rich,  the  figure  of  the 
edifice  is  carried  back  and  placed  in  the  imdmbard.  The  "  apartment  hung 
with  black  "  is  doubtless  the  building  properly  called  imambdra,  a  term  formed 

from  the  Arabic  word  jX^\  ,  imdm  (taken  here  in  the  sense  of  caliph^  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  chief  of  the  Musulmans),  and  the  Hindustani  word  l?b 
employed  in  composition  in  the  sense  of  '  house.'  It  is  known  only  in  India, 
and  specially  appropriated  to  the  celebration  of  this  funereal  festival. 

Individuals  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  im&mbar&s.  At  Lucknow,  Asof-ud- 
Dowla  is  buried  in  his  im&mb&r&,  which  is  constantly  lighted  up,  and  verses  of 
the  Coran  are  sung  there  day  and  night ;  and  the  Mogul  Bakir  Khan  in  that 
which  he  built  in  the  quarter  of  the  jewellers.  In  other  instances,  they  are 
constructed  with  the  intention  of  their  being  used  as  family  burial-places. 

During  the  festival,  bands  of  devotees,  excited  by  the  reading  of  the  tragical 
history  of  Husseyn,  in  the  im&mblir4  ( whichds  delivered  in  a  tone  and  with  gestures 
adapted  to  excite  emotion),  perambulate  the  streets,  making  silly  demonstra^ 
tions  of  grief;  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  armed,  it  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous to  encounter  them  in  that  state  of  religious  frenzy.* 

The  following  is  the  description  of  this  festival  given  by  the  Musulman 
writer  Asfos.f 

**  On  the  7th  of  Moharram,  the  Musulmans  of  Calcutta,  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  festival  of  the  tauzeeahy  or  *  mourning,'  in  commemoration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  holy  imam,  Husseyn,  assemble,  and  with  banners  and  flags, 
proceed  towards  the  place  of  general  meeting,  uttering  piercing  cries  and 
moumfiil  groans.  The  streets  are  so  crowded,  that  a  passenger  is  carried 
away  by  the  throng.  The  multitude  choaks  up  the  city  from  morn  to  night, 
celd>raUng  by  shrill  exclamations  the  deplorable  end  of  the  grandson  of  the 
prophet.  On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  faithful,  male  and  female,  bring  to 
the  imimbktk  oblations  of  roast  fowl,  bread,  or  baked  rice,  on  which 
the  fdtihah  of  Husseyn  is  recited.  Such  a  vast  quantity  of  poultry  is  sacrificed 
on  this  day,  that  a  rivulet  of  blood  trickles  in  every  street  of  the  city.  The 
lower  order  of  Musulmans  play  ridiculous  pranks  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  a  vow,  some  will  enter  the  imambari  with  a  chafing  dish  in 
their  hand,  and  boil  their  rice-milk ;  others,  with  the  same  object,  appear  in 
the  apartment  with  a  lock  or  fastening  in  their  mouth,  like  a  small  spit,  or  a 
horse's  bit,  held  by  two  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  fixed  in  the  cheeks,  which 
they  sometimes  lacerate.  This  foolish  creature,  careless  of  the  pain,  goes 
round  the  cenotaph  in  the  im^mbdra,  and  if  the  lock  drops  off  at  the  third  or 
seventh  round,  he  concludes  that  God  consents  to  his  wish,  and  the  poor 
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people  about  him  shout  **  a  miracle  !"  The  man  with  the  rice-milk  makes 
believe,  by  his  buffoonery,  that  he  has  a  cold,  aud  covers  himself  up,  notwith- 
standing the  oppressive  heat.  The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  these  silly  people 
fancy,  if  they  perform  these  absurdities  at  an  im&mb4ra  other  than  that  where 
they  had  promised  to  go,  the  rice  would  not  boil  nor  the  lock  drop  off." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  these  mummeries  of  the  imambdra  are 
copied  from  the  pagan  Hindus,  especially  the  fastening  of  the  mouth,  which  are 
much  in  use  amongst  the  Hindu  fakeers. 

FmHvoI  of  the  Cure  of  Mahomet. — "  In  the  month  of  Safar,"  says  Jawan,* 
^  Mahomet,  the  friend  of  God,  was  ill.  The  paroxysm  of  his  pain  lasted 
till  the  thirteenth  day,  when  be  became  calm,  and  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  the  prophet  was  convalescent.  On  this  account,  the  Musulmans 
consider  the  first  thirteen  days  of  this  moon  as  unfortunate.  On  the  thirteenth, 

which  they  call  c^  ,  teezeey  'violence,'  they  are  accustomed  to  make  obla^ 
tions,  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  of  chick-pease  aud  cheese,  which  they 
afterwards  distribute  in  portions.  The  last  Wednesday  of  Safar  is  considered 
by  the  Sbyites  as  always  unlucky,  whilst  the  Sunnites  rejoice  this  day.  The 
former  dare  not  move ;  the  others  walk  about  in  gardens,  where  fairs  and 
amusements  are  going  forward." 
In  the  Eidayut'^Iitam  are  two  prayers  appropriated  to  this  day.    "  The 

Perstanb,"  says  Chardin,  **  call  this  Wednesday  i^ty^  a^:AA^  <  Wednes- 
day of  the  Trumpet ;'  in  other  words,  that  of  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
four  great  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael,  Raphael,  and  Asrael,  will  sound  the 
trumpet  to  awaken  the  dead.  They  believe  this  day  to  be  unlucky,  wherefore 
they  transact  no  business  then,  nor  even  quit  their  house,  if  they  can  help  it, 
apprehending  that  whatever  they  may  do  will  have  a  bad  result.  They  consider, 
moreover,  from  this  day,  that  all  Wednesdays  are  unfortunate :  no  caravan 
will  start  on  a  Wednesday,  and  some  people  will  not  open  their  shops." 

Festival  of  the  Death  of  the  Prophet.^The  twelfth  of  the  first  Rabi,  the 
festival  of  the  Death  of  Mahomet,  is  celebrated  in  India;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, the  Turks  celebrated  on  this  very  day  the  festival  of  the  Moolood,  or 
Birth  of  the  Prophet. 

"  The  moon  of  the  first  Rabi,"  Jawan  tells  us,f  **  is  named  Baharia^  and  by 
the  vulgar,  the  Twelve  Dead.  According  to  the  Sunnites,  the  friend  of  God 
(Mahomet)  quitted  this  transitory  world  on  the  twelfth  of  that  month  (A.H.  10, 
Jane  8th,  A.D.  632).  This  terrific  intelligence,  circulating  throughout  the 
world,  produced  universal  consternation,  and  all  hastened  to  offer  to  God  their 
vows  and  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  great  prophet's  soul.  These  holy  exer- 
cises lasted  twelve  days,  and  hence  is  doubtless  derived  the  denomination  of 
"  Twelve  Dead,"  given  to  the  month.  In  imitation  of  the  early  Musulmans, 
those  of  India  assemble  at  this  period  to  fulfil  the  same  duties.  The  Sbyites, 
however,  maintain  that  the  death  of  the  prophet  took  place  the  ^th  of  Safar 
(thirteen  days  earlier)." 

The  name  of  Baharia  ^  iUj  /belonging  to  the  spring,'  given  to  this  month 

b  India,  is  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  name  of  the  month  m,^j  Rubeeah, 

which  signifies  '  spring.' 

Festival  of  Meeran^ ee.^^The  term   Meeranjee  is  a   double  title,   com- 
posed of  to|rr*  ^^^^^^^*  '^®  Persian  plural  of  .^^  meer  (for  -*-«l  ameer),  an 
•  Bora  M«ua,  p.  IM.  t  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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AsMc  tenDy  fidiich  agnifiet  *  prince/  tad  is  given  to  Che  Sejnds,  or  descen* 

dants  of  Mahomet ;  and  of  ^».  jee^  an  Hindustani  word  corresponding  to 

our  *  Mr.'  or  *  Esq.'  The  saint  particularly  implied  by  thia  term  is  Mohi-ud* 
deen,  '  Vivifier  of  ReligioD/  which  is  properly  only  a  title  of  lionour.  The 
yattA«Aof  this  saint  discovers  that  his  fiitber  was  Salih  Zangwi  and  his  mother 
Fatima  II.  The  Hindustani  poet,  Waii,  has  dedicated  a  cauedah  in  honour  of 
this  saint  replete  with  oriental  figures  and  allegories. 

Jawan  *  says,  on  the  festival  of  this  famous  saint :  **  the  month  of  the 
second  Rabi  is  also  called  by  the  people  *  the  Moon  of  Meeranjee,'  because,  oo 
the  11th,  is  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  a  great  Musulman 
aaint,  who  traced  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  peen  and  their  disciples,  and 
by  whom  the  whole  world  is  blessed  with  celestial  favour.  Upon  this  day,  the 
Musulmans  of  the  Sheikh  class  and  certain  Shyites,  assemble  near  his  tomb, 
and  there  address  prayers  to  God  for  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  blessings.** 
He  states  further,  that  they  are  joined  by  other  devotees,  musicians,  singers, 
and  dancers,  and  that  a  banquet  is  prepared  of  the  oblations  made  to  the  saint. 

*  Those  who  partake  of  the  banquet,  when  these  words  are  sung  *  oh !  oh ! 
unhapfiy  peer^  persecuted  by  a  king !'  ap|)ear  agitated.  One  person  ftdls 
down,  rolling  like  an  animal  about  to  be  sacrificed ;  another.  In  the  deepest 
affliction,  weeps  and  groans;  a  third,  with  his  head  hung  down,  utters  a  cry  of 
'  boo !'  a  fourth  appears  struck  with  death,  writhing  about  another  person^ 
jind  in  the  end  falling  at  his  feet." 

The  sanctity  of  this  saint  is  somewhat  equivocal ;  for  Roebuck,  in  his 
Oriental  Proverbs  f  (though  he  cites  no  authority)  represents  him  as  a  licen- 
tious wretch ;  but  the  story,  which  has  a  great  aflBinity  to  that  of  the  ''  Won- 
derful Lamp,"  in  the  Arabian  NighU,  is  probably  a  fiction. 

Festival  of  Madar. — Madar  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Musulman  saints 
of  India;  the  Hindus  unite  with  the  Mohammedans  in  paying  him  the  worship 
which  the  Catholics  call  Doolia,  The  enthusiasm  be  inspires  has  given  rise  to 
the  trite  proverb :  "  what  an  injury  it  would  be  to  Madar  if  Sbujah  should  go 
to  Ajmer !" 

The  Seyud  Badr-ud-deen  Kotbal  Madar  was  descended  fi-om  the  imam  Hus- 
seyn.  He  wae  born  at  Aleppo,  A  J).  1050-61,  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  Medina  at  the  age  of  100,  received  from  Mahomet  permission  to 

*  hold  his  breath,'  ^  J  wi"^^  ^^J  uieans  of  which  life  is  protracted),  expelled 

an  evil  spirit  from  Makanpoor,  had  1,442  sons,  and  died  at  the  respectable 
age  of  395  years  nine  months  and  twenty-six  days.j:  In  consequence  of  his 
great  piety  and  power  of  performing  miracles,  the  anniversary  of  his  death  has 
been  celebrated  by  a  meeting  at  Makanpoor. 

The  number  of  sons  attributed  to  this  prophet  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
spiritual  children  or  disciples ;  and  his  longevity  is  explained  by  the  supposed 
art  of  retaining  his  breath  which  he  enjoyed ;  upon  the  principle  that  every 
man  draws  breath  only  a  given  number  of  times,  it  is  concluded  that  the  less 
frequently  he  respires,  the  longer  he  will  ]ive.S 

Jawan  gives  the  following  account  of  the  festival  of  Madar  :||  "  the  lower 
orders,  and  especially  the  women,  call  Madar  the  moon  of  the  first  Joomazi. 
Madar  is  the  surname  of  the  saint  designated  by  the  higher  classes  by  the  title 
of  Badr-ud-deen.     Pikes  are  used  in  this  solemnity.    Those  who  take  part  in 

•  Bora  Ma*a,  p.  24.  f  Pari  ii.p.  S6. 

^  See  an  eoeount  of  Sheikh  Madar  or  If  tuUr  in  our  Journal,  toI.  iv.  N.S.  p.  7A. 

{  Shakeipcar,  DlcUooary,  p.  365.  f  Ami  JTom,  p.  JO, 
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It  plaotaome  in  their  respective  towns,  whilst  musicians  appear  beating  a  kind 
of  drum,  and  fakeers  dance  crying  *  Oh,  Nfadar  !*  and  they  pass  througfi  fires 
lighted  for  that  purpose,  singing  the  praises  of  this  renowned  saint.  The 
tomb  of  Madar  it  ai  Makanpoor.  On  the  17th  of  the  first  Joomazi,  devotees 
flock  thither  from  the  most  remote  parts.  An  immense  crowd  fills  the  village; 
pikes  are  stuck  up  on  all  sides,  and,  in  the  night,  an  immense  number  of  lamps 
and  lanthorns  disnpate  the  dark,"  Here  we  see  an  instance  of  the  adoption 
of  Hindu  ceremonies  and  usages  in  the  Mohammedan  worship.  The  passing 
through  the  fire  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  who  have  a  festival  in 
which  the  chief  rite  consists  in  traversing  this  element,  which  is  deified  under 
the  name  of  Agm, 

Madar  is  the  patron  of  an  order  of  fakeers  who  have  the  name  of  b  i^Jt« 

Madariansy  who  have  many  traits  of  resemblance  with  the  Hindu  Sanyasis.^ 
The  learned  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson  *  asserts  that  they  are  Sunnites;  the  black 
colour  adopted  by  them  for  their  flags  is  a  proof  of  this,  for  black  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing colour  of  the  Sunnites  as  green  is  of  the  Shyites.  The  descent  of 
Madar  from  Husseyo,  however,  is  an  evidence  of  his  being  a  Shyite,  and 
Afsos  informs  us  he  is  so  coYisidered.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  though  the 
Madarians  admit  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  they  have  no  great  venera- 
tion for  his  title  of  prophet,  and  evince  little  respect  for  his  institutions.  Their 
trends  say,  that  Mahomet  obtained  access  to  paradise  only  by  virtue  of  the 

words  J*  Jl«  i«J ,  Dam  Madar  *  the  breath  of  Madar,'  which  is  the  device  of 

the  sect,  and  to  which  tradition  ascribes  many  miraculous  effects.  The  words 
**  Dam  Madar  "  are  also  used  as  a  kind  of  war-cry  amongst  the  Mohammedan 
soldiers. 

Fewtwal  of  Moyeen-ud-deen  Chithtee.^^ThiB  saint  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Mohammedan  India,  and  his  tomb  is  still  continually  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  including  Hindus.  Some  of  them  carry  their  fanaticism  so 
&r  as  to  bring  away  a  stone  or  brick  of  the  building  to  place  in  their  honse, 
which  becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage  by  virtue  of  this  precious  relic.  Madajee 
and  Dowint  Rao  Sindia,  though  Hindus  and  rigid  observers  of  the  hrahmanical 
worship,  made  valuable  presents  to  the  tomb  of  this  stunt,  as  well  as  to  the 
Musulman  priests,  or  peer-MdeAs,  attached  thereto. 

**  The  month  of  the  second  Joomazi,"  says  Jawan,f  **  is  commonly  called, 
by  the  unlearned,  Khaja  Moyeen-ud^een,  from  the  name  of  a  very  celebrated 
Mosulman  saint,  Khaja  Moyeen-ud-deen  Chishtee,  who  died  this  month.  The 
tomb  of  this  distinguished  personage  is  at  Ajmer."  Afsos  %  adds,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Gayath-ud-deen  Chishtee,  and  of  the  race  of  Husseyn ;  that 
be  was  born  in  Segestan,  A.D.  1142-43;  that  on  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  by 
sultan  Shehab-ud-deen  Ghori,  be  retired  to  Ajmer,  where  be  died  12th  Fe- 
bruary A.D.  1239.  **  His  tomb  is  still  in  that  city,  and  attracts  a  vaM  number  of 
pilgrims.  All  the  sovereigns  i^ho  have  since  reigned  over  India  fkiled  not  to 
deposit  oblations  on  bis  venerated  shrine ;  particularly  Akber,  a  most  pious 
monarch,  who  went  several  times  on  foot  from  Agra  to  Ajmer  to  visit  this 
saint.*' 

The  pilgrimage  of  Akber  had  an  object  of  which  Afsos  makes  no  mention, 
hot  which  the  autobiography  of  Jebangir  discovers  to  us,  namely,  to  procure  a 
son  that  might  live  to  manhood.^  Jebangir,  who  was  bom  after  this  pilgri- 
nage,  vras  named  by  Akber,  after  the  saint,  Selim.    In  imitation  of  Akbar,  the 

•  See  yUkU,  Jwtnu  ^.  It.  p.  78.  t  'Bora  Ma$a,  p.  36.  %  AratuH'i'Mahfii,  p*  XM> 

I  See  Mendoin  of  Jehengaeir,  tnmlaced  by  Ma|or  Piiee,  p.  3. 
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celebrated  Hyder  AH  named  liia  second  son,  Tippoo  Sultan,  after  a  renerated 
peer  in  the  Carnatic, 

Supererogatory  FatL^—T^e  fast  of  three  months  commences  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  of  Rajab,  daring  which  most  Mnsulmans  distribute^ 
every  Wednesday,  rice  dressed  in  various  ways,  in  the  name  of  the  Seyud 
Jabal  Bokharee. 

The  ancient  Arabs  likewise  considered  this  month  as  holy,  and  devoted  it 
to  a  fast.  It  was  forbidden  to  carry  on  war  in  it,  as  well  as  in  Moharram, 
Zee-cada  and  Zee-hijja.  The  three  months  of  the  supererogatory  fast  were 
Rajab,  Shaban,  and  Ramazan.  The  Mohammedans  of  India  also  fast  on  the 
10th  of  Moharram,  and  even  on  the  10th  of  Zee-hijja,  the  day  of  the  festival 
Id'dahAm 

\^Tobe  concluded  neat  month.] 


DR.  MORRISON'S  REPLY  TO  M.  KLAPROTH. 

To  TBS  Edrob. 

Sir  :  Last  evening  I  received  your  Journal  for  November  1830.  In  it  1  find 
a  defence  of  Morrison  against  the  reiterated  accusations  of  M.  Klaproth.  That 
individual  has  of  late  printed  so  much  vituperation  against  me,  of  such  ao 
extravagant  character,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  his  attacks.  Ail 
he  has  said  is  reducible  to  two  parts :  matters  of  fact,  and  subjects  of  opinion. 
He  has  so  egregiously  misstated  the  matters  of  fact,  that  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  any  of  his  opinions.  He  first  started  the  paradox,  and 
afterwards  expended  a  great  deal  of  verbal  criticism  to  prove  it,  that  Morrison 
was  not  the  author  of  the  English  and  Chinese  Dictionary  which  went  by  his 
name*  Next,  he  denied  that  Morrison  had  ever  translated  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Prayers  of  the  English  Church ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish between  a  volume  containing  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  English 
Church  Prayers. 

Now,  as  I  am  as  sure  as  personal  consciousness  can  make  me,  that  I  wrote 
the  Dictionary  imputed  to  me,  that  I  translated  (I  believe  for  the  first  time  in 
the  world)  the  Psalms  of  King  David  into  Chinese,  and  also  the  Prayers  of  the 
English  Church,  of  what  use  is  it  for  me  to  address  reasonings  to  a  roan  who 
chooses  to  believe  his  own  malicious  surmises  rather  than  simple  matters  of 
fiict,  which  are  capable  of  the  fullest  proof;  and  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  Europe  to  believe  them  ? 

You  have,  in  page  229,  quoted  M.  Klaproth's  tirade  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  Dictionary  was  compiled.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  writing  a 
dictionary  of  any  language  than  that  which  I  pursued,  namely,  to  make  use  of 
all  the  native  dictionaries  I  could  collect,  with  the  original  books  referred  to 
in  them ;  to  employ  native  scholars  to  assist  me  in  consulting  those  several 
works,  and  in  ascertaining  their  exact  meaning.  That  these  ^  Chinese  bache- 
lors had  a  daily  stipend  "  is  very  true,  and  I  think  was  very  equitable.  That 
Morrison  spoke  to  them,  as  Klaproth  asserts,  in  the  Canton  dialect,  or  the 
Portuguese  lingua  franca,  used  at  Macao,  is  utterly  false.  Dr.  Morrison 
always  spoke  to  his  native  assistants  in  the  Mandarin  tongue,  in  which  dialect 
he  has  conversed  with  Chinese  of  every  rank  and  of  every  province  in  the 
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empire.    The  Chinese  sebolan,  who  assisted  him  (three  of  whom  are  already 
dead),  knew  not  a  word  either  of  English  or  Portuguese.    To  these  means  Dr. 
Morrison  added  such  help  as  he  could  derive  from  several  MS.  dictionaries  of 
the  old  missionaries,  in  Latin  and  French ;  and  latterly,  the  printed  copy  of 
Father  Basil's  Dictionary.    Further,  the  native  scholars  collected  colloquial 
phrases  and  terms ;  and  Dr.  M.  himself  continually  selected  words  and  phrases 
from  the  Chinese  books  which  he  daily  read.    The  third  part  of  the  Dictionary 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  these  selections.    This  is  what  M.  K.  calls 
the  *' manufacturing  system  of  England."  In  what  better  way  a  German  sceptic 
could  manufacture  a  dictionary  it  may  be  left  for  M.  K.  to  point  out.    In  the 
whole,  there  was  no  mere  copying  from  one  book  into  another;  no  mere  trans- 
lation from  one  language  into  another;  but  there  was  an  exercise  of  judgment 
and  choice  throughout :  and  if  any  man  may  be  called  the  author  of  a  dictionary, 
Morrison  may  be  justly  called  the  author  of  the  dictionary  attributed  to  him. 
The  story  about  the  Psalter  and  the  Prayers,  in  which  **  M.  K.  proceeds  to 
vindicate  the  accuracy  of  his  remarks,"  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  notice.    Kla- 
proth  got  hold  of  the  wrong  book. 

The  fact  is,  that  Morrison  (as  has  been  said  above)  translated  King  David's 
Psalms.  He  also  translated  a  part  of  the  English  Liturgy  into  Chinese.  The 
Psalma  are  printed  in  one  volume,  as  a  part  of  the  Holy  Bible;  and  they  are 
printed  as  a  Psalter,  united  with  the  prayers,  in  one  volume.  M.  Klaproth  got 
hold  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  instead  of  the  Psalter  and  Prayers,  and  he  forth- 
with declared  that  the  Prayers  never  existed — that  Morrison  was  a  cheat- 
that  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Chinese  as  to  mistake  the  Book  of  Psalms  for  a 
prayer-book ;  and  the  Parisians  were  invited  to  go  and  see  the  book ;  for  any 
body,  whether  they  knew  Chinese  or  not,  could  soon  see  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  volume  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  psalms.  Ob,  what  a  triumph  over 
self-conceit  was  this  !  But  how  absurd  and  how  malicious  was  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding !  How  silly  the  self-delusion  !  Did  it  never  enter  the  man's  head 
that  he  must  have  made  some  mistake,  that  there  must  be  some  other  volume  ? 
No ;  he  believed  and  published  to  Europe,  in  the  Journal  of  a  distinguished 
society,  Morrison's  ignorance  and  imposture.  And  then,  to  bear  him  out,  he 
supposed  the  pre-existence  of  some  MS.,  which  had  fallen  into  Morrison's 
bands,  but  of  which  nobody  else  had  ever  heard  or  read ! 

Since  you,  Mr.  Editor,  seem  yet  in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  and  have  said 
that  the  so-called  translation  of  the  '*  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  rcalfy 
contains  the  Psalter  onfy**  and  adds,  '^  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  there 
exists  some  mistake  in  the  title  of  the  translation,  which  Dr,  Morrison  can 
ahne  explain,"  I  have  thought  it  right  at  last  to  explain,  although  there  are 
people  in  London  who  could,  and  who  therefore  should,  have  explained  it 
before. 

I  saw  M.  Klaproth  in  Paris  and  conversed  with  him  in  London,  when  he 
professed  to  have  derived  advantages  from  my  Dictionary.  He  saw  my  Chinese 
library,  and  desired  to  take  to  Pans  some  of  the  scarcest  works  in  it;  but  his 
request  was  denied.    This  **faute  "  of  mine  he  seems  never  to  have  forgiven. 

The  title  of  the  prayers  in  Chinese  is  represented  by  M.  K.  as  **  full  of  bar* 
faariams.''  He  says,  the  **  Mornings  and  Evenings  of  the  whoie  Year  "  ought 
to  have  been  expressed  so  and  so.  And  you,  Mr.  Editor,  add,  his  version  is 
*  doubiiess  prrferable,**  That  is  matter  of  opinion.  But  the  phrase  **  Morn- 
ings and  Evenings  of  the  whoie  Year**  is  not  that  used  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  There  it  reads,  "  I'he  Order  for  Morning  (and  Evening)  Prayer  daily 
throogboQt  the  Year.^  This  Morrison  has  rendered  in  very  intelligible  Chinese, 
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**  Forms  in  order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  daily  throughout  the  Year.** 

The  word  ^^C    ddk^  a  pattern  or  form,  K.  has  mistaken  for  yi    yih :  and 

to  this  mistaken  character  he  has  given  a  wrong  sense.  He  has  called  it  the 
cipher  for  **  two**  whereas  it  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  character  for  one.  So 
much  for  M.  K.'s  *'  exactitude/'  and  for  his  skill  in  converting  **  Forms  in 
order  *'  into  *'  Second  Preface,*'  and  then  kindly  telling  Morrison  how  **  First 
and  Second  Preface  "  ought  to  be  rendered  in  Chinese. 

With  respect  to  the  verbal  criticisms  generally  of  M.  K.,  I  do  not  judge  it 
worth  while  to  enter  into  dispute ;  and  in  this  department,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
are  not  versed  enough  in  Chinese  to  advocate  my  cause  so  well  as  you  have 
done  in  matters  of  general  philology,  good  sense,  and  sound  reasoning.  You 
admit  me  wrong  when  I  could  prove  myself  right.  But  to  whom  are  such 
appeals  to  be  made  ?  The  public  do  not  pretend  to  be  sinalogues.  Why  dis- 
gust them  with  grammarians'  "  brawls  ?"  Language  is  only  a  means  to  gain, 
with  the  virtuous,  some  good  end.  The  grammarians  may  be  acute  and  dili- 
gent—they may  possess  memory  and  assiduity — ^but  unless  their  labours  termi- 
nate in  something  physically  or  morally  useful,  they  may  as  well  sit  still,  sleep, 
and  do  nothing. 

As  to  examples  of  my  **  fauies,**  omissions,  &c.  I  have  said  above,  to 
address  myself  on  the  subject  to  a  man  who  has  no  regard  for  accuracy,  is  a 
complete  loss  of  time.  An  anecdote  will  illustrate  it.  I  happened  once  to 
speak  publicly  about  the  Bhudists  of  China,  but  said  nothing  on  that  occasion 
of  the  Taou  sect.  M.  Klaproth  forthwith  published  an  assertion  that  Morrison 
was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  sect,  although  years  before  he  had  printed 
some  account  of  it  in  a  work  which  Klaproth  himself  had  abused  (for  one  can- 
not call  it  criticised),  and  therefore  he  must  have  known  that  Morrison  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  sect. 

A  man  who,  like  M.  Klaproth,  can  conjure  up  great  nations  of  which 
nobody  ever  heard,  and  unknown  MSS.  which  no  one  ever  saw,  to  suit  his 
philological  or  malicious  purposes,  is  quite  secure  in  his  own  theory.  **  The 
Imperial  Chinese  Lexicon  says  so  and  so,  but  Father  Basil  has  adopted  a  diffe- 
rent definition,  and  M.  Klaproth  pronounceM  in  favour  of  the  latter."  Whoever, 
then,  does  not  bow  to  his  dictum,  will  be  sure  of  a  torrent  of  abuse  in  some 
forthcoming  Journal  Asiatique. 

To  conclude  :  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  the  sfavan  Klaproth  would  write 
or  translate  a  Chinese  Book  (which  had  never  been  translated  before);  the 
world  would  then  be  able  to  judge  of  his  knowledge.  He  has,  indeed, 
given  us  three  words,  quoted  in  your  Journal :  **  Tsze  Hc^n  Ching,"  which 
I  this  day  laid  before  a  well-educated  Chinese,  to  ascertain  the  sense  he 
gathered  from  them.  After  reading  them  over,  and  thinking  for  a  minute  or 
two,  trying  hard  to  find  out  a  meaning,  he  said,  "  ching  is  taken  in  different 

senses;  one  is  that  of  ^  V   ching, '  to  correct ;'  I  suppose  the  writer  meant  to 

say,  '  make  thyself  worthy  and  correct.*  **  You,  Mr.  Editor,  have  rendered 
the  words,  or  "  presume  '*  they  sh#uld  be  rendered,  "overthrow  of  self^con- 
eeit."  If  our  friend  Klaproth  will  apply  to  himself  the  Chinese  bacbeior^tf 
interpretation,  and  join  it  to  your  supposition,  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  reap  great 
benefit  from  this  amicable  discussion. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 
I  China,  July  5ih,  183].  Roseat  Momkison* 
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Or  the  many  difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  which  are  involved  in  the 
inquiry  now  prosecuting  into  the  affairs  of  British  India,  there  is  one  which, 
whilst  it  yields  to  no  other  in  importance,  is  very  urgent  in  its  nature,  and  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  the  general  question  as  to  the  renewal  of  the 
£ast*India  Company's  exclusive  privileges: — we  mean  the  judicial  system, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties,  demands  immedia^  revision.  Under  the 
term  **  judicial  system,"  we  comprehend  not  merely  the  machinery  by  which 
the  laws  are  administered  to  the  natives  of  our  eastern  empire,  but  the  laws 
themselves* 

The  natives  of  British  India  are  not  only  subject  to  different  sets  of  courts 
(the  respective  jurisdiction  of  which  is  not  exactly  defined)  guided  by  different 
principles,  and  the  rules  applicable  to  which  are  by  no  means  clearly  laid  down, 
but  to  different  codes  of  law,  if  a  mass  of  regulations  may  be  so  called,  which 
have  never  been  properly  digested  or  methodically  arranged. 

How  to  cure  the  acknowledged  evils  of  this  system,  which  have  been  the  result 
of  unavoidable  necessity,  is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  Yet  as  some 
remedy  is  indispensable,  the  suggestions  of  practical  persons  are  valuable,  when 
they  are  the  fruit  of  deliberation  and  distorted  by  no  partial  or  limited  views. 

The  subject,  we  understand,  has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  who  are  able,  moderate,  and  tole* 
rably  experienced  personages,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  scheme 
which  those  learned  individuals  have  suggested  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
judicial  system  of  India  is  the  following. 

Sir  Charles  Grey  proposes  a  legislative  council  in  India,  for  the  making  of 
laws ;  that  it  should  consist  of  the  Governor  General  of  India  and  his  council, 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  some  English  lawyers  to  be  selected  by 
the  Crown ;  the  bishop  or  archdeacon ;  one  or  more  civil  servants  of  the  Com* 
pany  versed  in  the  Mohamedan  and  Hindu  law,  in  the  existing  regulations  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  native  habits  and  institutions;  lastly,  a  British 
merchant  or  planter  of  respectability,  who  has  been  resident  five  years  in 
India :  the  Governor  General  to  have  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  and 
the  judges  or  Crown  lawyers  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  This  council,  he  pro* 
poses,  should  have  authority  to  pass  regulations  applicable  to  all  persons  and 
all  places.  These  regulations  should,  he  suggests,  be  sent,  within  one  month, 
to  the  home  authorities,  and  laid  before  Parliament ;  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  Board  of  Controul  having  the  power  of  repealing  them  within  one  year. 
The  regulations  thus  made,  Sir  Charles  Grey  proposes  should  be  formed, 
periodically,  into  a  code  or  body  of  laws,  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

This  is  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  to  provide  for  the 
future  system  ef  enacting  laws.  With  respect  to  the  cure  of  those  evils  which 
arise  out  of  the  confused  and  anomalous  state  of  the  machinery  by  which  die 
India  law  is  administered,  he  proposes  as  follows : 

He  observes  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of  connexion  between  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  provincial  courts,  and  between  the  legal  process  they  respectively 
employ;  that  there  is  a  jealousy  between  them;  and  that  etery  court  in 
India  is  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  the  obligation  imposed  upon  all,  more  or 
less,  of  administering  three  or  four  sorts  of  law  to  as  many  classes  of  people. 
He  proposes  that  the  two  departments  of  government,  the  legislative  and  the 
jo^cial,  should  be  placed  more  distinctly  under  their  respective  heads ;  that 
wliibt  the  power  of  l^slation  be  much  more  firmly  and  substantially  secured 
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to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  than  at  present,  the  Company,   provided  it 
ceases  in  India  to  be  a  commercial  body,  and  becomes  entirely  a  political 
organ  of  government,  should  be  vested  with  all  the  ordinary  administratioD  of 
justice,  adequate  securities  being  provided  against  any  invasion  of  the  right 
of  making  laws,  by  the  exercise  in  other  hands  of  a  right  of  interpreting  them. 
He  suggests  that  every  court  in  India,  of  primary  and  original  jurisdiction, 
might  be  made  a  Company's  court,  the  officers  being  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany, if  by  means  of  a  well-constituted  court  of  appeal  it  could  be  made 
tolerably  certain  that  tne  laws  would  be  administered  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  made,  and  if,  by  the  help  of  a  subordinate  legislative  council,  a  real 
and  effective  revision  of  all  Indian  laws  by  the  King  in  Parliament  could  be  kept 
in  operation.    If  this  be  objected  so,  he  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  officers  by 
whom  the  administration  of  justice  is  conducted  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  perhaps  the  majority,  should 
be  taken  from  amongst  the  Company's  servants :  the  jurisdiction  to  be  chiefly 
upon  appeal  from  the  superior  provincial  courts,  one  of  which  should  be  esta- 
blished in  Calcutta.    All  the  provincial  courts  and  courts  of  circuit  should 
have  the  power  of  administering  law  to  British  as  well  to  Indian  persons,  toge- 
ther with  a  general  superintendence  over  the  zillah  and  inferior  courts  within 
given  districts.    If  British  persons  were  to  be  generally  amenable  to  the  Com- 
pany's courts,  those  courts  roust  be  made  capable  of  administering  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  principles  of  Britibh  law ;  and  therefore  he  proposes  that 
the  Company  should  take  into  their  service  English  lawyers  to  assist  a  judge 
of  at  least  one  of  the  superior  provincial  courts.     At  first  it  would  be  still 
necessary  that  actions  against  Mahomedans,  Hindus,  or  British,  should  be 
determined  by  their  respective  laws ;  but  Sir  Charles  is  of  opinion  that,  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  a  well-constituted  legislative  council  might  make  one  code 
of  municipal  law  applicable,  with  a  few  peculiar  exceptions,  to  all  persons  in 
India. 

Sir  John  Franks,  the  senior  puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta, 
concurs  in  thinking  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  India,  a  legisla- 
tive council,  consisting  of  the  Governor  General  and  members  of  council, 
with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  vested  with  equal  power  for  the  pur- 
poses only  of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  all  classes,  in  matters  civil 
and  criminal  not  repugnant  to  any  law  of  Great  Britain  now  in  force  in  India, 
would  be  beneficial :  the  exercise  of  its  powers  being  subject  to  certain  obvious 
or  necessary  limitations,  which  he  points  out. 

In  respect  to  the  administrative  part  of  the  judicial  system,  Sir  John 
recommends  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  constituted  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decrees  of  the  higher  local  courts;  such  a  constitution  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  preserve  to  the  King*s  British  subjects  in  India  the  right  and 
administration  of  English  law,  and  attain  a  greater  uniformity  of  decision. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan,' the  jgnior  puisne  judge,  with  express  reference  to  a  free 
admission  of  Europeans  in  India,  to  their  settlement  in  the  interior,  and  their 
acquisition  of  landed  property  there,  sets  out  with  the  proposition  that  unless 
such  persons  were  made  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  local  courts  serioua 
inconveniences  must  be  experienced,  and  that  the  Mofussil  courts  might  be 
consequently  clothed  with  less  limited  powers :  the  introduction  of  coloniza- 
tion, he  is  of  opinion,  will  render  necessary  a  total  change  in  the  whole  judi- 
cial system  of  India,  both  as  regards  the  King's  and  the  Company's  courts 
and  the  laws  which  they  administer.  The  learned  judge  refrains  from  making 
any  suggestioDS  of  his  own  as  to  the  constructiou  of  the  machinery  by  which 
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the  new  code  of  laws  should  be  administered ;  but  he  assents  generally  to  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  provincial  courts  were  to  determine  all  civil  and  criminal 
suits  between  all  persons,  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut  might 
be  abolished,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  at  each  presidency,  be  made  the  highest 
court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisidiction  for  all  the  territories  subject  to  such 
presidency. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  laws  and  forms  of  procedure  to  which  the  diversified 
population  of  British  India  is  to  be  subject,  and  the  propriety  and  practicable 
lity  of  consolidating  those  laws  into  one  code,  Sir  Edward  gives  no  opinion* 
further  than  that,  on  every  consideration,  it  seems  desirable  that  all  daues  in 
British  India  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  same  laws,  be 
amenable  to  the  same  tribunals  and  subjected  to  the  same  forms  of  trial. 

A  far  more  important  consideration  than  the  means  of  correcting  past  omis- 
sions and  defects.  Sir  Edward  Ryan  considers  the  providing  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  future,  and  he  thinks,  considering  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  British 
Parliament  legislating  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  India,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  have  in  that  country  an  authority  legally  competent  to  legislate  for  all 
classes  and  all  places.  Aware  of  the  objection  to  the  union  of  the  judicial  with 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions  in  a  state.  Sir  Edward  acknowledges 
that,  if  there  existed  in  India  other  elements  for  a  legislature  than  the  union 
of  the  judges  of  the  King's  court  with  the  government,  he  should  object  to 
their  forming  a  part  of  a  legislative  council.  Although  it  is  probable^  he 
admits,  that  the  judges  would  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  government  in 
pomting  out  the  legal  effect  and  bearing  of  proposed  laws,  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  their  knowledge  or  previous  habits  of  life  would  render  them  equally 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  of  their  expediency.  Yet  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  British  India  is  placed,  he  does  not  know  how  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  legislative  council,  with  adequate  powers,  without  making 
the  judges  a  constitnent  part ;  though  he  by  no  means  thinks  such  a  measure 
free  from  many  and  weighty  objections. 

The  restrictions  on  this  local  legislature,  he  thinks,  may  be  no  greater  than 
those  imposed  upon  the  local  government  at  present.  No  laws  should  be 
Talid  which  are  repugnant  to  those  made  or  to  be  made  by  Parliament,  and  the 
Crown  should  retain  its  right  of  disallowing  or  amending,  within  a  certain 
time,  laws  framed  by  the  local  legislature.  If  the  Governor  General  be  allowed 
a  veto  against  the  adoption  of  laws  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  the 
judges  should  also  have  a  veto,  or  at  least  a  power  of  protesting,  the  effect  of 
which  protest  should  be  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  till  the  King  in 
Council  decided  upon  its  legality. 

None  of  the  judges  recommend,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  expressly  dissuades, 
the  admission  of  **  any  Indian  persons  *'  into  the  legislative  council. 

The  following,  therefore,  are  the  expedients  suggested  and  approved  bj 
these  learned  and  able  personages  for  remedying  the  defects  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  British  India : — 

I  St.  The  constitution  of  a  local  legislative  body,  invested  with  power,  nnder 
necessary  limitations,  of  originating  and  amending  laws. 

Sdly.  The  entire  devolution  of  the  executive  administration  of  justice, 
throughout  the  interior,  to  the  Company's  courts  and  officers,  subject  to  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  lodged  in  the  King's  court  at  the  several  presidencies. 

3dly.  The  consolidation  of  the  existing  laws  of  British  India  into  one  code, 
and  the  assimilation  of  the  now  various  process  of  the  several  courts,  so  as  to 
effect  clearness,  precision,  and  uniformity. 
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Royal  Astatic  Society, — The  Society  met  on  the  3d  December,  at  two  o'clock, 
being  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  present  session ;  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, . 
Kt.,  v.?.,  took  the  .chair.    The  following  amongst  many  other  donations^ 
received  during  the  recess,  were  laid  on  the  table,  viz. 

From  Syeed  Khan,  agent  to  H.R.H.  Abbas  Mirza,  a  Persian  sberbct  spoon,  made 
of  pear-tree  wood,  the  handle  beautifully  carved  in  open  work  ;  also  a  spoon  made  of 
a  single  piece  of  Damascus  steel. 

From  Lieut.  Colonel  W.  R.  Gilbert,  a  Hindu  drawing,  in  Tarnished  water  colours, 
on  canvas,  representing  the  interior  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  JaggernatMi,  with  the 
various  idols  and  other  figru>^es-  Specimens  of  cake  and  stick  lac,  plain  and  coloured, 
with  a  lackered  box,  together  with  a  fine  specimen  of  talc,  from  a  quarry  in  lUm- 
gbur,  and  a  pair  of  Casbmir  stockings. 

From  Mr.  Van  Overmeer  Flsscber,  a  set  of  thirty-two  Japanese  and  Chinese  coins, 
and  some  lithographic  plates  of  Japanese  customs,  deities,  &c. 

From  Mtyor  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Scot,  K.C.B.,  a  Burmese  water-pail,  made  of  a  sin- 
gle-joint of  bamboo- cane.  The  capacity  of  this  vessel  is  rather  more  than  six  quarts,  it 
is  twelve  inches  and  a  quarter  deep  inside,  six  inches  and  seven-eighths  across  the  top 
(inside),  and  five-eightbs  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

From  Maharajah  Cali  Crishna  Bahadur,  of  Sobha  baxar,  in  Calcutta,  his  translation, 
from  theorigind  Sanscrit  into  English,  of  tlie  Pooroos  Purikhya,  or  '  Touchstone  of 
Men,'  being  a  series  of  tales,  each  illustrative  of  a  particular  character  in  human  life. 
Also  a  collection  of  moral  maxims  from  various  authors,  alphabetically  arranged,  in 
English,  by  the  Maharajah. 

From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clough,  bis  Singhalese  and  English  Dictionary. 

From  Professor  Gerald,  his  GraTtunatica  Critica  Linguae  Arabicm. 

From  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  his  Noiiees  el  ExiraUi  d^un  MS.  Syriaque,  icril  i  la  Chine  g 
et  de  deux  MSS.  PerMans  corUenant  let  Viet  det  So/it. 

From  Professor  Lnssen,  his  CovimetUariut  Criticut  in  HUopadetam* 

In  the  remainder  of  the  list  of  donors  were  included  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^,  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
Lieut.  Gen.  Forbes,  MM.  de  Blaramberg,  Jacquet,  Pauthier  and  Burnou^ 
Sir  A.  Johnston,  Mr.  Elliott,  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  &c.  &c. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective 
donors. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Turnbull  Christie,  of  the  Madras  medical  establishment^ 
to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  vice-president  R.A.S.,  was  read.  Af^er  some 
allusion  to  his  geological  observations  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  Dr.  C.  gives  ao 
account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  reception,  by  his  highness  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
of  the  diploma  of  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Christie 
was  the  bearer  to  his  highness.  The  Pasha  received  the  deputation  standing, 
which  was  considered  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect.  He  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  the  diploma,  when  its  import  was  explained  to  him,  and  con- 
versed with  the  deputation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr»  Christie  mentions, 
that  at  the  date  of  his  letter  (the  ]0th  of  August),  an  expedition  by  land  and 
sea,  under  the  orders  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  preparing  to  set  out  against  Acre. 
The  Pasha's  army  already  amounts  to  upwards  of  80,000  men,  organized  in 
the  European  method.  Slome  of  the  Arab  regiments  are  composed  of  fine- 
looking  men,  and  it  is  amusing,  Dr.  C.  remarks,  to  see  them  obeying  the  werd 
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of  oonmand  given  in  French,  and  marching  to  the  sound  of  driiins  and  fifea 
playing  popubr  French  and  English  tunes.  The  Arabs  also  make  excellent 
sBilorSy  and  only  require  European  officers  to  train  them,  to  efiect  which 
object  the  Pasha  has  deputed  an  English  officer  to  engage  some  of  his  country- 
men  in  the  naval  profession  for  his  service.  There  were  five  line-of-battie 
ships  building  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  one  of  which,  when  finished,  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Dr.  Christie  announces  his  intention  of  proceed* 
log  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  first  and  perhaps  the  second  cataract,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  scientific  rcHearcheti,  and,  in  case  of  not  meeting  with  tb6 
Hugft  lAHdsay  steamer  at  Keneh,  of  proceeding  early  in  the  spring  to  Bombay 
by  one  of  the  first  Arab  ships. 

A  description  of  the  Hindu  temple  of  Jaggernat'h,  communicated  bf 
Colonel  Gilbert,  was  read.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  "  Pooree,  S7tb 
October  1827,"  addressed  to  Colonel  G.  by  Mr.  F.  Mansbacb,  collector  of  the 
government-tax  at  that  place.  Besides  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the  tem* 
pie  itself,  the  establishment  of  priests,  &c.  the  letter  details  the  ceremony  of 
the  Ra^A  JairOy  or  car-festival,  one  of  the  greatest  feasts  observed  at  Jagger- 
natni.  The  temple  was  erected  by  Rajah  Anund  Bhim  Deo,  and  completed 
AD.  1]98»  All  the  land  within  twenty  miles  of  the  temple  is  considered  holy ; 
but  the  most  sacred  part  is  enclosed  with  a  wall,  about  twenty-four  feet  in 
beight,  forming  nearfy  a  square  of  676  by  660  feet.  About  fifty  temples  are 
induded  within  this  area ;  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  lofty  tower  £00  feet  high 
and  twenty-eight  feet  square  inside,  with  two  stone  buildings,  having  pyramidal 
roofs,  adjdning.  At  least  3,000  families  of  priests  and  others  compose  the 
establishment  for  the  service  of  the  idol,  besides  400  families  of  cooks  to  pre« 
pate  tbe  holy  food  called  Mdh6pras&d.  There  are  also  120  dancing^girls 
attached  to  the  temple.  The  principal  festivals  are  the  Powder  Feast,  Swing- 
ing Feast,  Batbing  Feast,  and  Car  Feast.  Mr.  Mansbach  states,  that  either 
tbe  practice  of*  voluntary  immolation  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  has  never 
eiisted,  or  it  has  long  ceased  to  actuate  the  present  worshippers  of  the  idol, 
as  during  four  car-festivals,  which  he  has  witnessed,  only  three  such  cases 
occunred;  one  of  these,  however,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  was  an  accident, 
and  in  the  other  two  cases  the  individuals  were  suffering  from  that  dreadful 
oomphdnt  the  leprosy.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  some 
Bdieiions  on  the  subject  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  missionaries  at 
eonverting  the  pilgrims  of  Jaggemat'b,  an  account  of  the  procession  of  the 
car,  and  it  assigns  some  reasons  in  behalf  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  Indian  govern- 
Beat  upon  the  pilgrims  at  this  celebrated  shrine. 

December  17.-*A  general  meeting  was  held  this  day ;  Colonel  Tod,  librarian, 
ID  the  chair. 

Donations  were  presented  from  Thos.  H,  Baber,  Esq.;  Sir  Gilbert  Biane, 
Thos.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Walker.       4 

The  first  paper  read  at  this  meeting  was  '*  a  description  of  a  new  and  dis* 
tinct  genus  of  quadrupeds,  the  '  stag  sheep,'  or  kalectUoo  of  the  TamooIians»" 
by  Dr.  M.  Chriatie,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Establishment. 

This  extremely  rare  species  of  quadrupeds  inhabits  that  branch  of  tbe  great 
noge  of  mountains  which  divides  the  valley  of  Dindigul  from  Makbar.  The 
description  is  drawn  up  from  an  examination  of  three  specimens,  m.  one  male 
and  two  females.  The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  wants  horns.  The 
size  of  the  male  is  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  one  foot  seven  inches  high 
before,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  high  behind.  The  colour  of  the  head  and 
whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  reddish  dee|)  brown,  the  belly  inside  of  the 
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legs  and  tliigfafy  aad  the  feet,  are  white;  the  heir  is  abort  but  strong  end  wiry  9 
between  the  horns  is  a  tuft  of  long  atrong  hair.  After  a  scientific  deacrifitioQ 
•f  the  amand's  character  and  form,  the  writer  subjoins  some  remarks  on  the 
probafaititjr  of  apedes  of  animals  long  considered  to  be  extinct  bebg  dis- 
covered in  the  nnezplored  wilds  of  Africa,  and  in  the  ghauts  of  western  India ; 
and  his  conjectures  that  some  of  the  remmns  supposed  by  M.  Cuvier  to  be 
relics  of  a  former  world,  especially  such  a^  are  imbedded  in  calcareous  strata, 
aoay  have  been  collected  there  during  the  life  of  the  animals  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  stratum  in  which  they  are  found,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
partial  or  general  deluge.  A  drawing  of  the  stag  sheep  is  appended,  of  which, 
however,  the  fiice  has  been  destroyed  by  insects ;  there  is  also  the  drawing  of 
a  species  of  eapra^  called  by  the  natives  worryadoo,  or  *  mountain  sheep,*  to 
which  a  short  description  is  annexed. 

A  seoond  paper  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  island  and  bridges  of  Seva- 
samoodram,  on  the  Cavery  river,  by  Raroaswamy  Moodeliar,  the  intelligent 
and  wealthy  jaghiredar  of  the  island. 

F^om  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Lushington,  the  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  de» 
partment  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  memoir,  it  appears  that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  plans,  elevations,  and 
views  of  the  erections  which  accompany  it,  were  drawn  up  and  communicated 
to  him  by  the  public-spirited  individual  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  and 
at  whose  sole  expense  the  works  have  been  carried  on. 

The  first  portion  of  the  memoir  comprises  the  traditionary  account  of  the 
raddence  of  those  celestial  personages,  in  the  island  of  Sevasuoioodram,  firora 
which  it  derives  its  superior  sanctity,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment.  Ramaswamy  Moodeliar  states  that  he  first  visited  it  in  1805 ;  it  was 
then  covered  with  jungle,  and  the  abode  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts.  The 
restoration  of  it  to  its  former  sacred  and  charitable  purposes  having  long 
occupied  hia  thoughts,  he  made  proposals  to  government  in  1818,  stipniating 
that,  in  consideration  of  baring  the  island  and  a  tract  of  jungle-land  00  the 
bank  of  the  river  made  over  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity,  he  would 
undertake  to  dear  the  island  of  the  jungle,  to  erect  a  wooden  bridge  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Cauvery  from  the  Coimbatoor  side  to  the  idand,  to 
erect  a  bungdow  for  travellers,  and  to  restore  some  of  the  ancient  rd%ioiis 
edifices.  His  proposals  were  accepted,  and  in  1819  the  woiks  were  eom- 
menosd ;  but  he  soon  found  it  expedient  to  change  his  plan  of  erecting  a 
wooden  bridge,  and  to  substitute  one  of  stone»  which  he  did,  however,  without 
making  any  forther  stipulation  in  his  own  favour.  The  first  bridge,  odled  the 
BmnS^atoovah,  was  completed  in  the  year  I9ft\  ;  its  length  is  1,000  feet,  it 
has  a  thirteen-feet  roadway,  and  the  height,  induding  the  foundation,  is 
twenty-three  foet.  It  is  supported  by  400  pillars  of  stone ;  the  stones  forming 
the  roadway  are  not  let  into  sockets,  but  are  fastened  to  the  pillars  with  Iron 
pins  and  mortar.  Ramaswamy  states  his  inability  to  name  with  preddon  the 
sum  which  this  bridge  cost  him ;  it  was  vdued,  in  1823,  by  an  officer  of  engbesra^ 
at  Rs.  60,000;  but  this  estimate,  the  proprietor  contends,  is  much  lower  than 
it  oiq;bt  to  be,  when  compared  with  the  sum  expended  (sis.  Rs.  9,10,000)  in 
raising  the  Welledey  bridge  at  Seringapatam,  which  is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  Ram  Sbatoovah.  Another  bridge,  now  erecting  over  the 
western  branch  of  the  Cavery,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  finished  eariy  in 
1839,  by  the  same  munificent  individual,  he  intends  shall  be  named,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  present  governor  of  Madras,  ''  the  Lushington  Bridge." 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  January. 
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MaSe  Soeiefy  ^  Cdlmlte.— At  th«  meetmg  of  the  M  Jiily»  the  prcsideBt, 
8ir  Charies  B.  Grqr,  in  th«  chair^  it  w»  resohred,  tint  rasideiits  io  the  lift* 
dras  and  Bombi^  presidenciea  be  eligible  as  honorary  memberB,  bttt  that  it  k 
inexpedient  to  admit  permanent  residents  in  any  part  of  the  Bengal  presidency 
to  the  same  privilege.  The  following  papers  were  then  read:  an  account  of 
Kali  Ghat,  &c.,  by  Rajah  Kalee  Krishen ;  a  communication  by  Mr.  Walters^ 
on  the  population.  See.  of  Dacca ;  observations  on  the  catalognes  of  Kah'gyur 
and  Siam^gffWy  and  other  comrounicadons  on  Thdietan  iiterature^  presented 
by  M.  De  Kords. 

By  Mr.  Walters*  statistical  account,  it  appears  that  the  total  native  |x>pula> 
tion  of  Dacca,  exclusive  of  military,  is  86,007  souls,  of  which  31,429  are 
Hindoos,  and  35,288  Mohammedan ;  to  which  822  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
others  being  added,  gives  a  total  population  of  66,98&,  residing  in  16,270 
houses,  or  chauks ;  an  amount  which  faUs  fiir  short  of  the  estimates  heretofore 
made  of  the  population  of  this  city :  Hamilton,  in  his  Gassetieert  estimating 
the  population  of  Dacca  as  exceeding  160,000,  and  Bishop  Ueber  as  at  300,000. 
That  the  population  has  fallen  off  very  rapidly  since  the  opening  of  the  fre^ 
trade  Mr.  Walters  deems  apparent,  from  the  fact  that,  in  1814,  the  number  of 
bouses  assessed  wss  21,631,  whereas  in  1830  the  number  of  houses  actually 
assessed  amounted  only  to  10,708  :  hence,  in  sixteen  years,  a  diminution  in 
the  population  of  about  one-half  may  be  assumed.  The  number  of  native 
inhabitants  found  actually  existing  in  each  house,  or  chauk,  varies  from  one  to 
ninety,  and  the  average  to  each  dweUing*house  is  4^ ;  a  less  proportion  thaa 
at  Bnrdwan,  which  is  stated  at  6(,  or  than  at  Benares,  where  6  has  been 
assumed  as  a  fair  average  for  all  sorts  of  houses.  The  number  of  native  malea» 
as  shewn  by  the  different  tables  and  statements  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.,  exceeds 
that  of  the  females ;  the  former  being  about  103}  asaies  to  100  females.  Aa 
this  is  the  converse  of  what  is  found  to  occur  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  diC* 
cult  to  obtmn  a  faithful  account  of  the  **  dwellers  behind  the  curtain,*'  if  the 
proportion  of  males  and  females  be  assumed  to  be  nearly  equal,  as  they  have 
been  found  at  Benares  and  Burdwan,  and  the  military  be  dso  included,  the 
total  population  of  Dacca  may  be  fidrly  assumed  to  amount  to,  al  the  leaat, 
75,000  souls. 

**  It  would  t>e  curious  to  compare  the  gradual  decrees^  of  die  population 
with  the  fiilling-off  of  the  manufacture  of  those  beautiful  cotton  fabrics,  for 
which  this  city  was  once  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  The  first  &lling-off  in 
the  Dacca  trade  took  place  so  far  back  as  1801,  previous  to  which  the  yearly 
advances  made  by  the  Company  and  private^aders,  for  Dacca  nuslina,  were 
estimated  at  upwards  of  twenty-five  Iscs  of  rupees.  In  1807»  the  Company's 
investment  had  fallen  to  5,05,900,  and  the  private^trade  to  about  5,60,200 ;  in 
1818,  the  private^trade  did  not  exceed  2»06>^0^  and  that  of  the  Company  was 
scarcely  more  connderable ;  and  in  1817*  the  English  commercial  residency 
was  altogether  disconthraed  :  the  French  and  Dutch  factories  had  been  abaa*- 
doned  many  years  before.  The  division  of  labour  was  carried  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  manufiicture  of  fine  muslins.  In  spinning  the  very  fine  thread,  moee 
especially,  a  great  degree  of  skill  was  attmned.  It  was  spun  with  the  fingefs  on 
a  tvkwahf  or  fine  steel  spindle,  by  young  women,  who  could  only  wori^  during 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  while  the  dew  was  on  the  ground ;  for  such  was 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  fibre,  that  it  would  not  bear  manipulation  af^er  the 
sun  had  risen.  One  ruttee  of  cotton  could  thus  be  spun  into  a  thread  eighty 
cubits  long ;  which  was  sold  by  the  spinners  at  1  rupee  8  annas  per  sicca  weight. 
The  rujfoogkuri^  or  darners,  were  also  particularly  skilful.    They  could  remove 
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an  entir»  thread  from  a  piece  of  musiiny  and  replaee  it  by  one  of  a  finer  tex« 
ture.  The  cotton  used  for  the  finest  thread  was  grown  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dacca ;  more  especially  about  Sunergong.  Its  fibre  is  too  short, 
however,  to  admit  of  its  being  worked  up  by  any  except  that  most  wonderful 
of  all  machines-^the  human  hand.  The  art  of  making  the  very  fine  muslin 
fabrics  is  now  lost— and  pity  it  is  that  it  should  be  so.*' 

Mr.  Wilson  commences  his  observations  on  the  literature  of  Thibet  by  re- 
marking, that  its  general  character  has  been  some  time  accurately  known ;  the 
missionaries  who  visited  Lassa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
having  correctly  enough  stated  it  to  be  voluminous,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
doctrines  and  legends  of  the  Buddha  religion.  Thibetan  literature  has  subse- 
quently  engaged  the  attention  of  several  eminent  scholars  in  Europe,  as  Ade> 
lung,  Pallas,  Klaproth,  and  R^musat.  ''During  the  last  few  years,  the 
approximation  of  the  frontiers  of  British  India  to  those  of  Ladakh,  and  an 
improved  intercourse  with  the  Bhot  countries  and  with  Nepal,  have  given  a 
new  interest  to  the  subject,  and  have  naturally  excited  a  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  languages  and  literature,  the  moral  feelings  and  religioua 
principles,  of  the  people.  The  means  of  obtaining  such  information  are  yet 
defective,  but  they  have  been  latterly  very  much  augmented,  and  are  likely  to 
receive  important  accessions  from  the  labours  of  M.  Cosma  de  Kdr68."  It 
appears  that,  in  addition  to  sundry  detached  and  miscellaneous  volumes  in  the 
Library  of  the  Society,  there  is  one  of  the  great  Thibetan  collection,  called 
the  Kak-^j^ur,  M.  de  Koros  has  favoured  the  Society  with  catalogues  of  the 
contents  of  both  it  and  the  Stan'-gyur,  derived  from  original  authorities,  which 
ofier  a  number  of  novel  and  curious  particulars.  The  JCmk-gyur  is  explained 
by  M.  de  Kords  to  signify  *  Translated  Precepts.'  Its  principal  contents  being 
the  moral  and  religious  doctrines  taught  by  Sakyasinha  and  his  disciples,  and 
translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Thibetan  by  the  joint  labours  of  Indian  profes- 
sors of  the  Bauddba  tenets,  and  of  their  ablest  converts  amongst  the  natives 
of  Thibet.  The  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  that  country  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  original  writers  referred  to  by  M.  de  Kords,  and  to  the  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  lamas,  in  the  reign  of  Srongtsan-gambo,  in  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Stan-gyur  is  a  collection  of  a  similar  character  aa  the 
Kah^gyur.  The  latter  consists  of  100  volumes,  arranged  in  seven  principal 
divisions  or  classes.  Mr.  Wilson  then  enters  on  the  different  details,  which 
want  of  space  precludes  our  more  particularly  noticing.  The  original  author 
of  the  contents  of  the  Kah-gyur  is  supposed  to  be  Sakya.  His  instructions 
and  preachings  were  oral,  but  they  were  collected  and  committed  to  writing  by 
his  disciples. 

The  Slan-gyur  is  even  more  voluminous  than  the  other,  and  extends  to  925 
volumes.  These  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  Gyui  and  JDo,  or 
mystical  doctrines  and  miscellaneous,  aphorisms.  The  former  is  contained  in 
87»  the  latter  in  136  volumes.  Besides  these,  one  volume  is  filled  with  hymna 
to  the  Buddhas,  and  there  is  one  volume  of  index.  There  b  no  doubt,  Mr« 
Wilson  thinks,  of  the  identity  of  the  subjects  of  these  works  witb^theTantrika 
ones  of  India,  as  there  are  treatises  on  the  formation  of  the  Afandala,  or 
mystical  diagram ;  on  the  cure  of  diseases  by  charms ;  on  the  worship  of  evil 
spirits ;  on  the  practice  of  Yoga^  or  the  attainment  of  supernatural  faculties 
by  the  performance  of  magical  rites,  and  the  repetition  of  mystical  phrases  and 
words.-— CW.  Gov.  Gax. 


(  «»  ) 

CRITICAL  NOTICEa 

Emuteni  Briii^  MUiiwy  Commanders.    Vol.  T.     Being  vol.  XXV.  of  Dr.  Lardner*« 
Cabinet  Cjfdopadki.    London,  18S1.     Longman  and  Co.;  and  Taylor. 

The  object  of  this  port  of  the  biographical  department  of  the  Cabinet  Ct/dojHgdia  is  to 
present  a  series  of  sketches,  which,  whilst  they  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  personal 
adTentures  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  commanders,  may  convey  some  notion  of 
the  military  history  of  this  country.  The  lives  sre  those  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Sir  Francis 
Oe  Vere,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  first  offers  a 
specimen  of  the  military  commander  during  the  chivalrous  ages,  when  war  was  rather  a 
trial  of  bodily  prowess  than  a  science :  the  second  illustrates  tlie  gradual  introduction 
of  a  new  tytxem  in  the  ElisEabethian  age,  consequent  upon  tlie  invention  of  fire- 
arms. Cix>mwell  was  the  founder  of  standing  armies  in  England,  and  Marlborough 
brought  the  British  army  into  repute  as  an  organised  machine  on  the  European  conti. 
nent.  An  appropriate  Introduction  gives  a  general  view  of  the  military  systems  recog. 
nised  in  England  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time.  Both  the  plan 
aad  the  execution  of  the  work  are  entitled  to  unqualified  praise. 

Sketch  of  the  Befcrmation  in  England.     By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St.  John*8 

College,  Cambridge,     Being  vol.  XXVI.  of  the  Fami(y  Library.     I^ndon,  1831. 

Munraj. 

A  wxLL  executed  and  impartial  treatise  upon  a  very  delicate  subject,  tlie  interest  of 
which  can  never  subside.  So  much  of  our  existing  social  condition  is  derived  from  the 
operation  of  causes  which  can  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  refor. 
mation,  and  so  many  valuable  reflections  are  suggested  for  the  future,  in  tracing  that 
progresa,  that  Mr.  Blunt,  we  think,  has  laid  the  public  under  obligations  by  the  publi- 
cstioo  of  what  appears  to  us,  not  a  serrile  compilation  from  others,  but  an  original 
work,  creditable  alike  to  his  judgment  and  his  industry. 
ToMTM  England,  Irdand,  and  France,  in  the yeart  IS^  and  1829,  yoitk  Eemarh  on 

the  Manners  and  Customs  tft/te  Inhabitants,  and  Anecdotes  of  Distitiguished  Public 

Characters-    In  a  series  tf  Letters*    By  a  Gkexan  Peinci.     Two  vols.     London, 

1832.     Wilson. 

Tbis  is  a  tnnslation  flrom  the  German  of  a  work  which  seems  to  liave  excited  much 
interest  on  the  continent,  as  well  it  might  after  the  high  encomium  passed  upon  it  and 
its  author,  by  the  celebrated  Gothe,  in  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch.  The  work  is  attributed 
to  the  Prussian  prince  Piickler-Muskau.  The  letters  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
genuine,  and  they  certainly  exhibit  as  lively  and  as  true  a  picture  of  English  manners 
as  coold  be  expected  from  a  foreigner.  The  writer  seems  to  have  come  in  contact  with 
some  of  our  most  remarkable  characters,  his  sketches  of  whom,  and  his  thouglite  upon 
our  manuers  and  character,  are  extremely  interesting.  His  letters  justify  the  observation 
of  Goethe,  that  ^  the  writer  appears  a  perfect  and  experienced  man  of  the  world, 
endowed  with  telents,  and  with  a  quick  apprehension,  formed  by  a  varied  social  exis- 
leoce,  by  tmvel  and  extensive  connectiona.*' 

The  Chamdhn.    London,  1839;  Longman  and  Co.     Edinburgh;  Oliver  and 

Boyd.    Glasgow ;  Atkinson  and  Co. 

A  ruAsiNo  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  grave  and  gay, 
narratiTe  and  didactic,  comprehending  matter  sufficient  for  two  *<  Annuals,*'  at  less 
than  the  price  of  one.  Many  of  the  poetic  pieces  are  Scottish ;  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Poena*'  are  given  short  concentrated  reflections  upon  a  variety  of  topics.  The  author, 
or  authors,  we  suspect  to  be  young,  but  seem  to  be  of  good  promise. 
Ifkottana,  or  the  Smoker*  s  and  Snufftaker's  Companion.     By  HxNar  Jamxs  Mxlmb, 

Esq.,     London,  1832.      Wilson. 

A  Hisioar  of  tobacco,  and  a  defence  of  smoking  and  siiufT-uking.  The  former  is 
less  likely  to  need  defence,  since  a  cigar  has  been  recommended  as  a  prophylactic 
against  the  Cholera  Morbus. 


(     70    ) 

LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

A  geatlmuiii  residing  at  Canton,  detiroos  of  promoting  tiie  diffiuion  of  useful 
knowledge  in  the  Chinese  language,  has  announced  to  Chinese  scholars  generally,  that 
a  prise  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  will  be  given,  for  the  best  essay,  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage (of  about  200  pages,  8to.)  on  PoHUcal  Economy,  The  essay  to  explain  the 
more  easily  intelligible  and  practically  useful  doctrines  of  the  science^  with  reference 
to  such  of  the  writings  of  the  Chinese  sages  as  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and 
avoiding  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  on  doubtful  questions,  on  which  the  philosophers 
of  the  West  are  not  agreed.  The  prindpal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca 
to  be  the  umpire,  to  whom  the  candidates  may  send  their  performances  on  or  before 
the  31st  December  I8S3. 

A  periodical  work  has  been  started  at  Canton,  entitled  the  Canton  MUctOan^f :  the 
profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  Anglo- Chinese  College  at  Malacca. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press,  his 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  a  *'  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred 
Litersfture." 

A  new  annual  register,  under  the  title  of  the  <*  Cibinet  Annual  Register,*'  is  to 
appear  on  the  first  of  February  and  to  be  continued  regularly  on  the  first  of 
February  of  every  succeeding  year.  It  is  to  comprise  an  impartial  Retrospect  of 
Public  Aflbirs,  at  Home  and  Abroad— A  Summary  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
— A  Chronicle  of  Events  and  Occurrences-*  Reports  of  Remarkable  Trials  and  Law 
Cases — Biographical  Sketches  of  all  the  Distinguished  Personages  who  have  died 
during  the  year— Public  Documants  of  value—Tables — Lists,  &c.  &c. 

Rijah  Rammohun  Roy  has  in  the  press,  an  *'  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Hindoos  over 
Ancestral  Property,  according  to  the  Law  of  Bengal."  With  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing Letters  on  the  Hindoo  Law  of  Inheritance.  Also,  "  Remarks  on  East- India 
AflOurs.'*  comprising  the  Evidence  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems  of  India :  with  a  D*ssertation  on  its  Ancient 
Boundaries,  and  its  Civil  and  Religious  Divisions ;  also.  Suggestions  for^  the  future 
Government  of  the  Country ;  with  notes. 

«  Who  Can  They  Be  ?**  or,  a  Description  of  a  Singular  Race  of  Aborigines,  in- 
habiting  the  Summits  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  or  Blue  Mountains  of  Coimbatoor;  by 
Captain  H.  Harkness,  of  the  Madras  Army,  will  shortly  appear. 

Mr.  Rickards  will  publish  early  in  January,  part  IV.  of  his  *<  India.'*  This  Part 
will  complete  the  second  volume. 

"  Observations  made  during  a  Twelve  Years*  Residence  in  a  Mussulmaun's  Family 
in  India;  deecriptive  of  the  Mannen^  Customs,  and  Habits  of  the  Mussulmaun  People 
of  Hindoostaun  in  Domestic  Life,  and  embracing  their  Belief  and  Opinions,"  by 
Mrs.  Meer  Haaan  Ali>  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Charles  Coleman  baa  nearly  ready  Ibr  pttblicatioQ,  '*  The  Mytfaokgy  of  the 
Hindus,"  with  notices  of  various  Mountain  and  Island  Tribes  who  inhabit  the  two 
Peninsulas  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  Islands^  in  three  parts ;— the  first  part  con- 
taining the  Hindu  Mythology ;  the  second.  Notices  of  Various  Tribes ;  and  the  third, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Mythological  and  Religious  Terms  of  the  Hindus.  Compiled  from 
the  best  Authorities,  with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  princi^ml  Hindu  Deities. 
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Om  Monday,  the  5tfa  December,  a  de- 
putation of  tbe  Court  of  Directors  pro- 
oeeded  to  tbe  EasU  India  College,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  reoei?ing  tbe  report  of  tbe  re- 
salt  of  tbe  examination  of  tbe  students  at 
tbe  dose  of  tbe  term. 

Hie  deputation  upon  tbeir  arrifml  at  tbe 
college  proceeded  to  tbe  principars  lodge, 
wbcre  tbey  were  received  bj  bim  and  the 
professors,  and  tbe  oriental  visitor. 

Soon  albrwards  tbey  proceeded  to  tbe 
hall,  tbe  students  being  previously  assem. 
blod,  when  the  following  proceedings  took 
place. 

A  list  of  tbe  stadenu  who  had  gained 
priaes  and  other  booounble  distinctions 


Mr.  Edward  A.  Samuel  Is  read  an  Eog- 
lisb  eseay.  The  subject  wss,  *<  the  Rise, 
Pkogieas,  and  Decline,  of  the  Commer. 
ctal  Ptasperity  and  Power  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nations  who  have  preceded  the  Eng. 
Ikh  in  tbeir  Connexion  with  the  East,  as 
they  respectively  resulted  from  their  Cha- 
racier,  lostitutions,  and  Oreumstanoes." 

Tbe  students  read  and  translated  in  tbe 
scvefal  oriental  languages. 

Rq^^ShtdenU  who  hope  oblamtd  Jd&UU^ 
Priaant  and  otiigr  hoiwurabU  DistmcUont 
mi  ike  FuiUc  Examinadont  December 
1831. 

Mfrfals,  prises,  and  other  honoumble 
disiiiictions  obtained  by  students  leaving 
coUega. 

Fourth  Term. 

Thomas  £.  Colebrooke,  medal  in  clas- 
sio,  mathematics,  political  economy,  and 
law,  second  essay  prise,  and  highly  distin- 
guisbed  in  other  departments. 

Edward  Alexander  Samuells,  prise  in 
Hindoalani,  first  essay  prise,  prise  in  Ara- 
bic, and  highly  distinguished  in  other  de- 


Ssmocl  N.  Ward,  prise  in  Persian,  and 
with  grest  credit  in  other  departments. 

William  M.  MoUe  and  John  Faiquhar- 
too,  with  great  credit. 


Third  Term. 

£.  L.  Hodgson,  prise  in  Hindustani^ 
Bengali,  Arabic,  and  with  great  credit. 

James  Brewster,  price  in  political  eco- 
nomy, and  with  great  credit. 

Joseph  J.  Cotton,  prise  in  bw,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Francis  Henry  Crosier,  George  P.  Ley- 
cester,  and  John  Hlnde  Pelly,  highly  dia- 
tingui&hed. 

Second  Term. 

Henry  A.  Brett,  prise  in  classics,  prise 
in  law,  and  with  great  credit  and  prise  in 
Devanag  m  writing. 

Edward  Heniy  Baber,  highly  disUn- 
guished. 

iVttei  and  other  honourable  DiOinctUmi  <f 
Students  remaifUng  in  College. 

Third  Term. 

George  P.  Damergue^  prise  in  classics^ 
in  mathematics*  in  Sanscrit,  and  in  His- 
dustani. 

Edward  Thomas,  prise  in  Pereian,  high- 
ly distinguished,  and  prise  in  drawing. 

Second  Term. 

Arthur  Hall,  prise  in  Persian,  In  Hin- 
dustani, and  highly  distinguished. 

James  J.  Ward,  prise  in  Bengali,  and 
highly  distinguished. 

Robert  B.  Sewell,  prise  in  mathematics 
and  highly  distinguished,  and  prise  in 
drawing. 

W.  H.  Msaon,  prise  in  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic,  and  with  great  credit. 

Patrick  Irvine,   prise  in  history. 
Charles  Chester,  highly  distinguished. 
H.  SL  Ravenshaw  and  Arthur  Purvis, 
with  great  credit. 

First  Term. 

Henry  Hebbert,  prise  in  Persian,  in 
Hindustani,  in  PersUn  writing,  and  in 
drawing. 

Mark  Moore,  prise  in  nutbematics  and 
with  great  credit. 
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JuoM  Mabertjr,  priM  in  daisies  and  in 
law,  and  prise  in  English  composiiion, 

William  £•  Jellicoe,  prise  in  Sanscrit. 

John  Innes  Shank,  prise  in  Bengali  and 
highly  distinguiabedi  and  prise  io  Bengali 
writing. 

Henry  Wood  and  H.  R.  Stracey,  highly 
distinguished. 


Ra9ik  of  Students  leaving  College,  dt  tellled 
by  the  College  CoundL 

Bbmoal. 

Iftt  Class. 
1.  Colebrooke,  3.  Samuel b. 

2d  Class. 
3.  Leycester,  4.  Farquharson. 

Sd  Class. 

6.   Becfaer. 


5.  Hodgson, 


Madras. 
No  1st  Class. 
Sd  Class. 


1.  S*  N*  Ward, 

2.  Crosier, 
8«  Bratt, 
4.  Cotton, 


5.  Molle, 

6.  Copleston, 
7*  Onslow, 
8.  Brewster. 


9.  Daniell, 


3d  Class. 

10.  Owen. 


BOMBAT. 

No  1st  Class. 
2d  Class. 
1.  Pelly,  2.  Baber. 

8d  Class. 
3.   Corfield. 
It  was  then  announced  to  the  students, 


That  the  certificates  of  the  College 
were  granted  not  only  with  reference  to 
Industry  and  proficiency,  but  also  to  con- 
duct, and  that  this  latter  conuderstion  bad 
always  a  decide  effect  in  determining  the 
order  of  rank.** 

It  was  also  announced,  "  That  such 
rank  would  only  take  effect  in  die  event  of 
the  student  taking  his  departure  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  his  receiving 
this  appointment  ;**  and  that 

"  Should  any  student  delay  so  to  pro. 
ceed,  be  should  only  take  rank  among  the 
studenu  classed  at  the  last  eiamination 
previous  to  his  departure  for  India, whether 
that  eiamination  should  have  been  held 
by  the  College  Council  or  by  the  London 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  should  be 
placed  at  tlie  end  of  that  class  in  whidi 
rank  was  originally  assigned  to  biro.'* 

Notice  was  then  given  that  the  next  term 
would  commence  on  Thursday,  the  1 9th 
of  January  next,  and  that  the  students 
would  be  expected  to  return  to  the  Col- 
lege within  the  first  four  days  of  the  term, 
unless  a  satisfactory  reason  could  be  as- 
signed for  the  delay,  otherwise  the  tcfm 
would  be  forfeited. 

The  chairman  (Sir  Robert  Campbell, 
Bart)  then  addressed  tbe  students^  and 
the  business  of  tbe  day  conduded. 

ffednetday  the  lUh,  and  Wednesday  the 
ISIA  January,  are  the  dayt  appointed  Jirr 
receiving  Petiiions  fiom  Cdndidatet  fir  ad' 
mission  into  the  College  for  the  Ihrm  which 
vnll  commence  on  Thursday  the  I9lh  of 
January  1832. 
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RECORDER'S  COURT  OF  PENANG. 

Thb  dinentioiis  which^  since  the  establishment  of  king's  courts  of  justice 
in  the  different  presidencies  of  British  India,  have  occurred  between  the  local 
goyemments  and  some  of  those  courts,  are  justly  characterized  as  **  discredit- 
aUe  to  our  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  dangerous 
to  our  power."  The  perplexities  attending  the  ill-defined  jurisdiction  of  the 
aopreme  courts,  arising  partly  from  an  inherent  difficulty  of  defining  it,  but 
chiefly  from  the  loose,  confused,  and  contradictory  language  of  statutes  and 
kcters  patent,  impose  upon  the  king's  judges,  as  well  as  upon  the  local  govern- 
ment in  India,  very  arduous  and  embarrassing  duties.  Where  the  execution  of 
these  duties,  however,  has  been  entrusted  to  discreet  and  judicious  persons, 
who  were  sensiUe  that  the  administrative  and  judidal  branches  of  government 
in  India  were  never  intended  to  antagonize,  and  that  the  authorities,  and  espe- 
cially a  court  of  appeal,  at  home^  could  adjust  any  accidental  difierence  which 
might  grow  out  of  tfie  working  of  such  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery  as 
the  jodidal  system  of  India,  the  harmony  of  the  two  branches  of  government 
has  uewet  been  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  as 
at  Bombay,  the  king's  judges  choose  to  exert  the  utmost  stretch  of  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  dexterity  of  legal  astuteness  could  seem  to  extract  from  the 
literal  interpretation  of  contradictory  enactments,  without  considering  their 
intention,  collision  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  because  the  executive 
government,  whilst  it  incurred  a  fearful  responsibility,  could  not  submit  with- 
out at  once  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  our  authority  in  India.  The 
pretensions  put  forth  by  the  Bombay  Court,  or  rather  by  one  of  its  judges,  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  Privy  Council  wholly  unfounded  and  illegal ;  but  the 
electa  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  these  pretensions  were  attempted 
to  be  exerted,  in  open  opposition  to  the  local  government,  are  not  likely  soon 
to  ptwfe, 

Bombay,  unhappily,  is  not  the  only  place  where  the  local  government  and 
the  king's  court  have  been  at  war.  A  complaint  has  been  preferred  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  before  the  Privy  Council,  against  Sir  John  Thomas  Cla- 
ridge,  recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  who  has 
been  summoned  home  to  answer  it,  and  the  matter  has  recently  been  argued 
before  their  lordships,  whose  decision  now  waits  his  Majesty's  approbation. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  from  the  cases  on  both  sides, 
now  before  us,  we  shall  not  travel  out  of  the  record,  nor  dwell  upon  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  government-revenue,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  recorder, 
in  respect  to  the  existing  revenue  system,  at  the  incorporated  settlements,  as 
detailed  by  Governor  Fullerton,*  assuming  that  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  was  bound 

•  M  The  levcnuM  of  Uiete  fetdements  genenlly  will  be  found  much  reduced  this  year,  the  craaes  of 
vkldi Mm mtsMatm  the  gnuid  Juiy  at  Stangapore  having  made  a  presentment  against  the  gamUtaig 
ten,  that  Item  ceetw  of  oourse,  and  reduces  the  revenue  by  71,800  rupees.  The  same  cause  reduces 
theaane  Item  at  Malacca.  9,N8;  for  although  the  jury  did  not  present,  the  Judge  in  his  speech  declared 
k  illsgaL  TheoUier  terns  at  Singapore  were  sold  for  the  year;  but  for  the  principal  one.  the  opium 
isrm,  the  biddings  have  fUlen  considerably,  under  the  idea  entertained  by  the  people,  that  gaming  is 
■ot  wone  than  amoUng  ophim,  and  that  the  farm  will  be.  like  the  other,  presented  by  the  Jdry  in  the 
coosse  of  the  year.  Another  indudng  cause  of  reduction  is  the  difficulty  of  punishing  breaches  of  the 
turn  llocnee.  It  has  hitherto  been  and  Is  done  now  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  dvil  servants;  but  such 
boiderstood  not  lobe  strictly  l^gal,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  that  mode  of  proceeding  wilibe  dis- 
^iBrthrnHi  The  principal  farms  at  Prince  of  Walei*  Island  have  also  been  sold  fkr  under  their  usual 
smooBt.  The  causes  are  very  dear.  The  punishment  for  breaches  of  the  fiurm  regulations  used  to  be 
enfiireed  by  simple  appUcation  and  proof  before  the  magistrates.  This  has,  at  Penang,  been  declared 
illsfal  by  thepmssent  recorder.  A  suit  in  court  is  necessary  in  every  case;  and  such  is  the  difficulty,  driay, 
and  expcase  of  such  a  process,  that  the  renter  can  hardly  resort  to  IL  Several  suits  were  brought  out 
last  year,  under  the  assistance  of  the  government  law  agent.  In  order  to  establish,  by  a  decision,  the 
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ex  offido  to  interfere,  though  the  obligation  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  charges  alleged  against  Sir  J.  T.Claridge  are  in  number  six :~  First,  his 
refusal  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office  of  recorder,  in  the  manner  ob- 
served by  his  predecessors,  until  the  Government  guaranteed  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  officers  of  his  court,  upon  an  increased  scale,  gready  exceeding, 
both  in  number  and  amount,  what  appeared  to  the  Government  sufficient. 
Second,  his  refusal  to  administer  the  oaths  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Murchison,  one 
of  the  resident  counsellors  of  the  united  settlement,  when  duly  appointed,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  as  judge  of  the  court.  Third,  his  refusal  to  proceed 
to  Singapore  and  Malacca,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  sessions  for  the  trial  of 
criminals  at  those  places,  unless  the  Government  would  pay  what  he  termed 
his  circuit-expenses.  Fourth,  his  undue  and  vexatious  exertion  of  authority, 
in  repealing,  individually,  a  standing  order  of  court,  which  had  been  passf^i 
by  a  majority  of  the  judges.  Fiflh,  his  unbecoming  conduct  towards  his  col- 
league, the  resident  counsellor  of  Malacca.  Sixth,  his  having  made  use  of  his 
judicial  station  to  hold  up  the  administration  of  government,  with  reference  to 
the  judicial  establishment,  to  public  odium. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  before  entering  into  the  matter  of  these  charges, 
that  the  new  charter  for  the  court  of  judicature  at  the  united  settlement  or- 
dained, that  the  said  court  of  judicature  should  consist  and  be  holden  before  the 
governor,  or  president,  and  the  resident  counsellor  for  the  time  being  of  the 
station  where  the  said  court  should  be  held,  as  two  of  the  judges  of  the  said 
court,  and  before  one  other  judge,  who  should  be  called  the  Recorder  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  who  should  be  a  barrister 
of  England  or  Ireland  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing ;  that  the  said 
governor  or  president,  and  the  resident  counsellor,  should  at  all  times  be 
judges  of  the  court ;  and  that  the  governor  or  president,  and  the  three  coun* 
sellors,  being  judges  of  the  court,  were  to  take  precedence  of  the  recorder, 
except  that,  when  the  said  judges  should  be  respectively  sitting  and  acting  in 
and  as  a  court,  or  otherwise  executing  the  judicial  functions  vested  in  them, 
the  recorder  was  to  take  precedence  next  after  the  governor  or  president,  or 
next  after  the  counsellor  acting  as  governor  or  president,  but  before  any  other 
judge  of  the  court.  It  further  provided,  in  case  the  judges  present  should 
consist  of  only  two,  the  recorder  should  have  a  double  vote  in  the  event  of  a 
division  of  opinion ;  and  that  no  court  should  be  holden  nor  act  done  by  the 
court,  without  the  presence  of  the  recorder,  unless  the  governor  or  president 
should  expressly  authorize  the  court  to  sit  and  act  in  the  absence  of  the  recorder. 

With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  it  is  stated  in  the  memorial  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  letters  patent,  in  July  181B7,  it 
being  considered  that  the  amount  of  fees,  according  to  the  table,  to  be  taken 
by  the  officers  of  the  court,  would  not  affi>rd  a  fair  remuneration  for  their 

legality  of  the  tax,  under  act  64  Geo.  III.  c.  lAB ;  Init  ihey  all  went  ott,  before  oomiag  to  the  merits,  od 
iome  technical  Infonnallty  In  theprocen»  &c.  &c 

**  In  these  eastern  countries,  the  government  has  no  power  of  fhimlng  legislative  provisions.  There 
does  not,  therefore,  exist  any  distinct  and  clear  definition  of  relative  rights,  or  prescribed  mode  of 
enforcing  and  preserving  them.  There  are  no  provincial  courts  acting  under  local  law.  Government 
possesses  no  power  of  enforcing  its  demands.  The  court,  administering  Justice  as  a  revenue  court.  Is  a 
king's  court,  formed  on  tiie  English  model,  and  taking  the  common  law  of  England  as  its  guide.  Ques- 
tions of  revenue,  therefore,  whether  arising  from  land  or  excise,  fall  to  be  tried  under  principles  that  have 
no  relation  or  resemblance  to  the  local  situation  of  the  country  and  Its  inhabitants.  Before  demands  can 
be  enforced,  legal  procos  In  all  the  English  forms  must  be  resorted  to ;  writs  of  ejectment  must  be  sued 
for;  suits  entered  for  arrears;  delays,  expenses,  doubts,  and  difllcultles  arise,  that  render  It  easy  for 
the  people  to  evade  the  paym0nt  of  all  demands,  and  induce  the  officers  of  government  rather  to  aban- 
don the  demand  than  encounter  all  these  difficulties,  and  go  through  forms  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand.**   MoBiorandttm,  by  Mr.  R.  Fullerton,  18th  May  18S9i 
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duties,  it  was  arranged  that  fixed  salaries  should  be  given,  which,  it  was  pro- 
posed, the  governor  should  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Company.  The 
salaries  of  the  courtoestablishment  under  the  former  charter  amounted  to 
1,97s  rupees  per  month.  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  proposed  an  establishment 
amouDtiog  to  4,236  rupees  per  month.  It  is  stated,  in  the  memorial  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  the  former  establishment  had  been  fully  competent  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  it,  and  no  complaint  had  ever  been 
raad^  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  by  any  of  the  recorders,  as  to  its  in- 
efficieocy  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries,  except  in  respect  to  the  registrar. 

The  governor,  Mr.  FttUerton,  as  president  of  the  court,  recorded  a  minute, 
ia  which  he  dissented  from  this  establishment,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ex- 
cessive; he  observed,  that  the  servants  of  the  court  would  not  have  one  iota 
more  work  to  perform  than  before ;  that  the  business  had  never  been  in  arrear, 
and  that  the  whole  scale  of  European  officers,  in  every  department,  was  much 
lower  than*  at  the  other  premdencies.  The  recorder  thereupon  recorded,  in  a 
minute,  his  refusal  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  court  business, 
independent  of  his  colleagues,  which  he  was  not,  he  states,  bound  to  do.  He 
concludes :  ''  when  the  recorder  sees  a  full,  efficient,  and  respectable  court- 
establishment  of  clerks,  interpreters,  &c.  &c.  formed,  he  is  willing  and  pre- 
pared, if  his  colleagues  desire  it,  to  take  on  himself  the  whole  and  undivided 
responsibility  and  burden  of  conducting  the  public  business  of  the  court,  in  the 
full  belief  that  it  is  for  the  public  benefit  that  it  should  be  so,  upon  his  know- 
ledge that  his  colleagues  have  other  heavy  duties  to  discharge  besides  their 
judicial  fimctions.^'  In  the  memorial  of  Sir  John  Claridge  (p.  4)  it  is  stated, 
that  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  late  recorder  and  his  arrival, 
**  the  governor  held  one  or  two  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  tried  some 
frw  civil  causes ;  but  from  the  great  and  general  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by 
has  decisions,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  court  was  conducted  by  the  gover- 
nor, the  civil  business  of  the  court  was  almost  wholly  discontinued." 

The  minutes  and  correspondence  which  followed,  and  which  form  part  of 
the  appendix  to  the  Directors'  case,  contain  repetitions  of  the  recorder's  re- 
fiisul  to  **  incur  any  single  responsibility,  unless  there  is  such  an  establishment 
as  is  recommended  by  him  in  his  proposed  letter  to  Government."  The  mi- 
mites  of  the  learned  gentleman,  moreover,  discover,  at  this  early  period,  a 
want  of  courtesy,  we  might  say  decorum,  towards  the  governor,  which  leave 
by  no  means  a  favourable  impression  of  his  temper  or  discretion. 

The  inference  drawn  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  the  minutes  and  corres- 
pondence is,  that  the  recorder's  refusal  to  sit  in  a  court  alone,  for  the  despatch 
of  business,  was  intended  as  an  expedient  to  extort  from  the  governor  an 
assent  to  the  estabtishment  proposed  by  the  recorder.  They  observe  that  **  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  three  several  recorders,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
to  sit  alone  for  the  transaction  of  judicial  business,  without  requiring  the 

coUes^ues ;"  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  incon- 
of  Sir  John  Ciaridge's  insisting  upon  having  the  aid  of  his  colleagues, 
he  asaerts  that  they  would  be  worse  than  useless.  In  his  minute,  he  says : 
^  the  recorder  has  perused  and  witnessed  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Franos  Bayley,  and  will  cautiously  avoid  acting  on  the 
adviee  or  opinion  of  the  governor  in  any  legal  question."  Moreover,  although 
the  character  of  justice  contemplates  the  absence  of  the  other  judges  from 
court,  the  recorder's  presence,  in-  court,  if  he  be  in  the  settlement,  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  reply  of  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  to  this  charge  r,ocA  much  into  detail,  but 
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amounts  to  this ;  that  he  bad  taken  pains  to  inform  himself  respecting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  judicial  business ;  that  the  governor  was  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  therewith,  and  took  no  steps  to  acquire  that  knowledge ; 
that  the  interests  of  justice  would  be  sacrificed  if  an  adequate  court^establisb* 
ment  were  not  formed,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  form  such  an  establish- 
ment upon  the  scale  of  salaries  proposed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  He 
asserts,  moreover,  that  his  conduct  and  motives  have  been  **  intentionally  mis- 
represented "  to  that  body,  and  denies  that  his  refusal  to  transact  jucticial  buu- 
ness  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  threat,  or  proceeded  from  any  other  motive 
than  a  deep  and  sincere  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  interests  of  justice.  He 
makes  no  remark  upon  the  irritating  remarks  and  undignified  language  which 
abound  in  his  minutes. 

A  practical  effect  of  this  difference  of  opinion  was,  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  court-establishment,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  the 
resident  counsellor  of  Penang,  being  absent  on  sick  leave,  and  Mr.  Murcfaison, 
appointed  temporary  resident  counsellor,  being  unable  to  qualify  as  judge  by 
the  recorder's  refusing  to  administer  to  him  the  oaths,  the  governors  vote  was 
neutralized  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  recorder. 

The  result  of  the  affair,  as  stated  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  was,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  recorder's  determined  adherence  to  his  plan,  and  the  alter- 
native he  offered  if  it  was  not  acceded  to,  which  involved  a  suspension  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  the  resident  counsellor,  was  induced, 
from  motives  of  public  expediency  and  necessity,  to  waive  his  objectiona  to  the 
plan,  and  vote  in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Ibbetson's  minute  states :  **  When  I  con- 
template the  heavy  arrears  of  business  for  this  court,  the  daily  accumulation 
of  it,  the  overloaded  state  of  our  gaols,  and  then  revert  to  the  minute  of  the 
recorder,  I  hesitate  not  one  moment  in  giving  my  assent  to  all  the  propositions 
therein  made  for  an  immediate  court-establishment.  Not  that  I  change  from 
the  opinions  I  have  already  recorded  on  this  subject,  but  because,  finding  a 
reference  of  the  case  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities  at  home,  I  feel  per- 
suaded  that  any  temporary  sacrifice  of  a  pecuniary  nature  as  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  further  suspension  of  public  justice,  which  must  be  the 
consequence  of  the  recorder's  present  determination."* 

The  second  charge  may.  be  more  summarily  stated.  Mr.  Ibbetson's  health 
obliging  him  to  leave  the  settlement  for  a  time,  Mr.  Murchison  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  temporary  .resident  counsellor  of  Penang.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  persons  on  the  island  qualified  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace,  except 
the  judges  of  the  court ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  public  wdfiure 
that  Mr.  Murchison  should  be  sworn  in  as  judge.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th 
September  18279  ^  f^v  ^^^y^  f^^  the  commencement  of  the  correapondenoe 
respecting  the  court-establishment,  the  governor  notified  to  the  recorder  that 
Mr.  Murchison  had  taken  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  council,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  be  sworn  in  as  judge,  requesting  the  fiivourof  the  recorder's  attend- 
ance  in  court  at  a  time  named.  The  governor  attended  at  the  court-house,  at 
the  hour  appointed,  but  there  was  no  recorder.  The  registrar  was  then  di- 
rected to  notify  to  the  learned  gentleman  (who  resided  in  chambers  adjoining 

•  We  obMrrep  that  fai  a  retunmadeto  ParUamont,  in  18S9*  of  aMcnolttmcnti  of  theofflcenor  tba 

Racordo't  Court  (which  amounted  to  Si,SBl  rupea  for  the  year).  Sir  J.  T.  Oaridge  thought  fit  to  aab- 

Joln  a  remark,  that "  fhxn  authentic  documenU  to  mypoewMion,  I  am  warranted  in  believfaig,  that  In 

the  ophiioQ  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  the  offleen  of  the  court  are  over-paid,  and  that  nich  opinion 

haa  heen  ofRclaUy  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Directon,  inil  ihiif  In  rianntiiniif « thtr  irtaff"»1f»  (ftr 

payment  of  the  deficiency  of  the  feea)  will  not  he  continued.  Such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Diiecton, 

must  materially  afltet  the  independence  of  Uiejadseib  and  it  ic  a  bieacfa  of  the  oontnct  between  hk 
Mi^festy  and  the  Eaet-India  Coopsny.** 
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the  eonrt)  diat  the  goTcrnor  was  waiting.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  ^  he 
did  not  mean  to  oome  into  conrt,  and  had  written  the  governor  so  i**  which 
letter  had  not  been  received.  The  governor  was  consequently  reduced  to  the 
aiortifying  step  of  retiring^  as  no  court  could  be  held  without  the  recorder. 
A  correspondence  took  place  upon  the  question  whether  a  temporary  counsellor 
bad  a  right  to  sit  as  judge  of  the  court,  although  the  point  bad  already  been 
decided  in  the  time  of  a  preceding  recorder.  Sir  Ralf^  Rice— a  correspondence 
which  appears  to  ns  to  evince  an  unaccountable  degree  of  captiousness.  For 
example :  the  Governor  in  Council  having  given  an  official  notice  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Mnrchison  (signed  by  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Mr.  Murchisop)  to 
the  recorder,  the  latter  took  umbrage  at  a  similar  intimation  not  having  been 
given  to  the  ^judges  of  the  court,'*  the  only  judges  besides  himself  on  the 
island  being  the  writers  of  the  notice  I  The  letter  in  reply  to  this  complaint, 
and  the  rejoinder  of  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge,  will  afford  a  specimen,  but  a  faint  one, 
of  the  learned  gentleman's  style: 

•*  To  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  CUiri4ge,  Knt.,  Recorder,  &c 
*  Sir :  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
l^th  nit.,  in  reply  to  ours  of  the  same  date,  and  stating  that  you  cannot  call 
a  meeting  of  the  judges  of  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion a  letter  addressed  to  you  as  recorder.  In  reply,  we  beg  to  acquaint  you, 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  instance,  in  the  proceedings,  of 
€rovemment  having  addressed  letters  to  the  judges  of  the  court  collectively. 
If  you  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  practice  of  addressing  the  recorder 
individually,  as  heretofore^  is  irregular,  or  likely  to  impede  the  business  of  the 
court,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestion  that  you  may  favour 
OS  with,  for  our  consideration,  in  respect  to  future  correspondence. 

**  We  have,  &c.  "  R.  Fullerton. 

«  M  October,  1 8«7.''  '*  K.  Mua chison.'' 

*^  To  the  Hon.  Robert  Fullerton,  Governor  in  Council,  &c. 

*'Sir :  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
lost.,  in  which  you  state  that  'you  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  instance, 
in  the  proceedings,  of  Government  having  addressed  letters  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  collectively.' 

**  I  decline  giving  any  opinion  at  present  on  the  practice  referred  to  in 
jour  letter,  and  have  no  suggestions  to  offisr  for  your  consideration  in  respect 
to  fiitune  correspondence*    I  have,  &c. 

**  9iJk  October  ISIS?-"  **  John  T&omas  Claeidob,  Recorder." 

In  abort,  the  governor  and  Mr.  Murchison  were  obliged  to  give  up  this  point, 
like  the  other,  and  the  latter  was  not  sworn. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  memorial,  contend  that  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge 
had  no  right  to  4)uestion  the  title  of  Mr.  Murchison,  after  the  formal  notifica- 
tion he  had  received,  and  that  the  letters  patent  ordain  that  the  resident  coun- 
sellor, for  the  ibtte  beiagp  shall  be  a  judge  of  the  court ;  and  they  allege  that, 
the  governor  and  the  recorder  being  then  at  variance  on  the  sulject  of  the 
eoort-establisluBent,  the  latter  was  able  to  carry  every  question  in  court  by  his 
castiqg  vote,  so  long  as  it  consisted  of  two  judges,  which  would  have  been 
obviated  by  the  achmasion  of  Mr.  Murchison ;  and  that  the  following  year,  when 
there  was  no  question  pending^  Mr.  Anderson,  then  appointed  a  temporary 
resident  counsellor,  was  admitted  to  the  oaths  by  the  recorder,  without  any 
other  proof  of  his  title  than  a  notification  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Upon  teferring  to  Sir  J.  T»  Claridge's  memorial  for  his  reply  to  this  charge 
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we  find  that  be  alleges  that  it  was  not  onginally  a  subjeet  of  oomplaiat  againat 
him,  and  therefore  he  had  quitted  the  settlement  without  obtaioing  the  neces- 
sary evidence  by  which  hia  conduct  in  this  matter  might  be  fully  explained. 
What  evidence  could  be  necessary  which  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish here,  as  well  as  at  Penang,  upon  such  a  question  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  He  contents  himself,  therefore,  with  denying  the  motives  imputed 
to  him.  With  respect  to  the  indignity  put  upon  the  Governor  at  the  court* 
house,  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  dpes,  indeed,  vouchsafe  an  egflmna^ioi^.  He  says 
that  when  the  registrar  came  to  inform  him  that  the  governor  waa  there,  he 
(the  recorder)  asked  whether  the  governor  had  desired  him  (the  registrar)  to 
communicate  that  fact,  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  the  negative ;  **  and  your 
memorialist  and  petitioner  thereupon  considered  that  his  attendance  at  the  said 
court-house  was  not  desired  1" 

The  refiisal  to  proceed  to  Siiigapore  and  Malacca,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  third  charge,  we  can- 
not examine  in  detail  without  entering  into  matters  so  frivolous,  that  our 
readers'  patience  would  be  exhausted.  It  appears  that,  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  Governor  in  Council,  being  without  instructions  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  as  to  the  recorder's  travelling  expenses,  consented  to  admit  the 
charge,  on  a  guarantee  that  if  the  Court  of  Directors  disapproved  of  it,  the 
money  should  be  refunded ;  which  the  recorder  readily  agreed  to.  This  was 
in  August  18^,  prior  to  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  court-esta- 
blishment. No  instructions  having  been  received  from  the  Directors  when  the 
recorder  was  about  to  proceed  to  Singapore  and  Malacca,  to  hold  sessions  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  in  January  18^,  the  governor  intimated  that  the  same 
guarantee  must  be  given  as  on  the  former  occasion;  to  which  the -recorder 
replied :  '^  I  am  not  aware  of  any  understanding  already  established  respecting 
my  expenses,  nor  shall  I  guarantee  the  repayment  of  a  single  pice.  It  is 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  East-India  Company  that  no  communication  has 
reached  you  on  this  subject;  and  I  request  that  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
not  compellable,  though  authorized  by  the  charter,  to  vary  the  places  at  which 
the  court  may  sit ;  and  it  is  solely  a  question  for  the  determination  of  this 
government,  whether  they  will  defray  my  circuit-expenses,  or  bring  the  busi- 
ness of  the  settlement,  both  civil  and  criminal,  to  this  place.** 

The  Governor  in  Council,  in  temperate  language,  pointed  out  to  the  recor- 
der the  inconyeniences  attending  his  determination.    They  added  as  follows  : 

^  However  painful  it  may  be  for  us  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  an 
officer  of  your  rank,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  on  the  extraordinary  courte 
you  have  pursued  towards  us  since  you  assumed  the  judiciai  functions  of  the 
court.  You  commenced  by  declining  to  perform  your  proper  duties,  unlesi 
you  were  allowed  to  cBctate  your  own  terms,  and  you  thereby  forced  on  us  an 
eeCaUiahment  beyond  what,  in  our  opinion,  was  required.  We  gave  way  to 
your  dictation  raUier  than  subject  the  commanity  to  the  deprivation  of  judicial 
administrataoo.  You  have  now  deprived  two  of  the  settlements  of  the  essen* 
tial  benefit  of  the  court's  Instituti^,  and,  in  fact,  defeated  the  object  of  your 
appointment,  because  we  vriU  not  undertake  the  responsllnUty  which  you  have 
no  right  to  impose  upon  us.  We  have  hitherto  acceded  to  your  wishes  in  all 
respects,  and  the  charges  of  the  court  have  risen  from  80,000  to  a  sum  little 
short  of  1,30,000  rupees,  without  reckoning  travelling  expenses  of  clerks, 
sheriffs,  deputies,  criers,  &c.  now  called  for.  We  see  no  end  to  increasing 
demands ;  and  if  the  present  point  in  dispute  were  conceded,  we  have  little 
doi}bt  another  would  shortly  spring  op.    We  have,  theiefore,  detennined  to 
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adhere  to  the  eotirae  We  think  the  correct  one,  and  decline  the  admission  of 
any  further  denwnd,  trotil  we  are  in  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject.'* 

The  recorder  persisted  in  his  determination^  and  directed  the  prisoners  to  be 
brought  from  Singapore  and  Malacca  to  Penang,  with  the  witnesses,  deposi- 
tiolis,  recognizances,  &c.,  the  rendent  counsellor  warning  him  of  the  eflTects 
which  such  a  step  must  produce  upon  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  who  would 
Tiolate  their  i^ecognizances  rather  than  take  a  sea-voyage  to  Penang,  and  upon 
the  interests  of  civil  suitors,  fikibsequently.  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  adopted  other 
grounds  for  refusing  to  proceed  on  his  circuit ;  one  was,  that  he  was  insulted 
by  the  oflfer  of  a  conveyance  by  a  merchant  ship,  whilst  the  governor  was  con- 
veyed in  a  Company's  fKgate ;  and  another,  that  he  could  not  take  his  circuit 
expenses  on  a  guarantee  without  violating  the  charter.  In  the  last  of  his 
miaates  on  this  subject,  the  recorder  says,  that  a  studied  system  of  insult  had 
been  commenced  against  him  *'  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  entire  accom- 
mocbtion  of  the  HtuHngt  frigate  for  the  governor.  I  say  this  deliberately,  and 
will  prove  it,"  be  adds,  *^if  any  one  of  the  Directors,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  move  for  an  investigation  into  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  settlement  since  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Bayley." 

Id  reply  to  this  charge.  Sir  J.  Claridge  states  that,  in  conversation  with  the 
Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Wynn),  previous  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  recordership,  that  gentleman  told  him  the  Court  of  Directors  agreed  to 
pay  his  circuit-expenses ;  and  that  he  (Sir  J.  Claridge)  accepted  the  office  upon 
that  express  understanding  and  agreement.  He  adds,  that  he  is  convinced, 
from  what  had  passed  on  the  subject,  in  conversation  with  the  governor  and 
council,  that  had  he  gone  on  the  circuits  without  having  his  expenses  paid,  he 
would  have  incurred  the  imputation  of  having  spoken  without  regard  to  truth, 
and  have  been  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  suitors  of  the  court ! 

The  subject-matter  of  the  fourth  charge  is;  that  the  recorder  having,  with- 
out consulting  llie  other  judges,  made  an  order  of  court,  whereby  the  court- 
establishment  was  placed  on  a  new  footing,  and  which  contained  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  Of  the  Governor  in  council,  the  governor  and  residcnt- 
counsdlor  attended  the  court  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  order,  which  was 
repealed  accordingly.  Being  apprehensive  that  the  recorder  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  other  judges  to  repeat  such  a  step,  the  governor 
and  counsellor  proposed  and  carried  a  standing  order,  "that  no  rule  or  order 
of  a  general  nature  should  be  ever  published,  except  after  a  meeting  and  con- 
sultation with  all  the  judges,  and  a  decision  of  the,  majority  thereof.**  The 
reeorder,  however,  avuling  himself  of  the  arrangement  by  which,  for  the 
transaction  only  of  the  current  judicial  business,  he  sat  alone,  repealed  this 
stan^ng  order  by  his  own  individual  authority.  In  a  minute,  he  declares  that 
''if  the  governor  and  resident  counsellor  propose  and  carry  the  same  order 
again,  I  will  again  repeal  it,  and  any  others  that  I  deem  prejudicial  or  unneces- 
sary,  on  the  first  opportunity." 

To  this  charge  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  replies,  merely,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
order  was  not  unwarranted  by,  nor  inconsistent  with,  any  established  practice 
of  the  court. 

The  subject  of  the  fifth  charge  is  an  alleged  pubKc  afiVont  ofiered  to  Mr. 
Garling,  resident  counsellor  and  judge,  by  the  recorder,  whilst  sitting  as  his 
oolleagoe  upon  the  bench  at  Malacca.  It  appears  that  a  person,  unacquainted 
with  the  forms  of  the  court,  presented  a  petition,  respecting  some  right  of  fish- 
hig^  to  Mr.  Oartingy  who  banded  it  over  to  the  recorder,  observing  that  the 
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error  in  the  address  must  Iwye  been  committed  througli  ignonmce,  and  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  corrected.  The  recorder,  addressing  the  interpreter  oi 
the  court,  said :  ^  Symons,  declare  in  open  court,  that  if  the  people  have  tmj 
points  in  dispute,  they  hare  no  business  to  go  to  Mr.  Garling."  This  gentle- 
man, very  properly,  immediately  quitted  the  bench,  and  declined  sitting  there 
in  future.  He  also  addressed  a  letter,  expressed  in  the  mildest  terms,  to  She 
recorder,  complaining  of  the  want  of  courtesy  shewn  towards  him.  The 
recorder's  reply,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  Mr.  (jarling|*s  wounded 
feelings,  is  couched  in  the  following  style  t  '*  a^  you  have  thought  proper  to  go- 
into  detail,  in  which  you  have  suppressed  the  very  fact  stated  in  open  court, 
and  not  contradicted  by  you,  on  which  the  words  which  I  really  did  otter  were 
solely  grounded,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  shall  continue  to  point  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  BCalacca  the  distinction  between  the  resident  counsellor,  and  the  resi- 
dent counsellor  judge  of  the  court  of  judicature,  in  order  to  prevent  fnture  mia- 
chief  by  your  confounding  the  characters.'* 

In  reply  to  this  charge.  Sir  J.  Claridge  enters  into  some  details  with  respect 
to  the  party  presenting  the  petition  and  the  subject-matter  of  it ;  he  avers  thai 
he  directed  the  interpreter,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  that  case, 
to  explain  to  the  parties  the  distinct  powers  possessed  by  Mr.  Garling,  and  he 
denies  that  he  addressed  the  interpreter  in  the  terms  imputed  to  him. 

The  last  chaige  includes  circumstances  connected  with  the  preceding  diaiges, 
wherein,  it  is  alleged,  he  had  employed  his  judicial  station  to  hold  up  the 
government  to  public  odium.  Amongst  other  grounds  is  a  charge  delivered 
by  the  recorder  to  the  grand  jury  at  Singapore,  16th  February  1829,  which  con- 
sists of  164  lines  in  the  appendix,  of  which  exactly  28  are  occupied  with  mattes 
legitimately  belonging  to  the  chaige,  the  rest  being  a  sort  of  attack  against  the 
East»India  Company  and  theif  government  for  not  providing  a  steam4x>at  for 
the  circuits  (which  is  insisted  upon  by  Sir  J.  Claridge  w§He  adnmueam\  and  on 
the  subject  of  the  court  establishment :  the  want  of  discretion  and  judgment  in 
indulging  his  spleen  in  this  manner  is  obvious^  to  say  nothing  of  the  alleged 
attack.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  other  particulars  of  this  chaige 
fiirther  than  to  state,  than  an  order  of  court,  published  by  the  recorder,  without 
Gommuuication  with  the  other  judges,  contained  these  words:  ^  and  as  the 
several  persons  afibcted  by  the  refusal  of  the  Hon*  Governor  in  Council  ta 
adhere  to  bis  engagements  are  unable  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  their  country  for 
redress,  on  account  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  judicature  being  directly  inte- 
rested in  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  as  the  means  of  enforcing  the  covenant 
entered  into  by  the  United  Company  with  his  Majesty  do  not  exist  within  this, 
settlement,  the  recorder  has  declared  his  resolution  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  touching  the  matter  in  question." 

In  reply  to  this  charge.  Sir  J.  Claridge  solemnly  denies  that  he  intended  to 
hold  up  the  Government  to  public  odium,  and  alleges  that,  at  the  time  the 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  was  delivered,  the  Governor  General  was  expected  ta 
visit  Singapore,  and  that  he  (Sir  J.  Claridge)  hoped  and  believed  that  if  the 
expediency  and  practicability  of  providing  the  court  with  a  steam-vessel  were 
brought  under  the  view  of  the  Governor  General,  the  object  would  have  been 
effected :  and  Sir  J.  Claridge,  of  course,  conceived  that  the  best  way  of  bring- 
ing this  subject  under  the  view  of  the  Governor  General,  was  by  addressing  a 
speech  to  the  grand  jury,  vituperative  of  the  Government  i 

We  here  close  our  review  of  this  case,  not  without  apologizing  to  our  rea- 
ders for  the  length  into  which  we  have  been  led.    Collisions  between  the  two 
»  An  abstract  of  UkkduuiftiMy  be  iflAiB  our  Joumalf  toLxxvUL  P.35&. 
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bnmdies  of  gofemmeiit  in  India  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  paaaed 
tub  HlaUiot  and  we  might  be  accused  of  partiality  if  our  notice  had  been 
slight. 

As  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge,  at  the  close  of  his  memorial,  refers  his  Majesty  to 
Sir  Ralph  Rice,  now  in  England,  we  cannot  more  properly  conclude  our  re* 
marks  than  by  quoting  the  sentiments  of  that  judge  upon  the  subject  of  these 
eoUisions.  Sir  Ralph,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  almost  immediate  prede- 
eessor  of  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge  in  the  recordership  of  Penang,  which  he  held  for 
seven  years ;  he  was  removed  to  the  bench  of  Bombay,  where  he  was  the  col- 
lei^goe  of  Sir  £.  West  and  Sir  C.  C^unbers  for  three  years;  so  that  he  has  had 
experience  at  both  scenes  of  collison.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  East-India  Afiiurs,  11th  March  1890,  he  deprecates  any  colMon 
between  the  King's  courts  and  the  government;  **  the  consequences,"  he  says, 
"  I  consider  as  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  population,  both  European  and 


aative.** 


The  decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  this  appeal,  when  approved  by 
hb  Majesty,  shall  be  given  in  the  appropriate  place. 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  OP  CALCUTTA. 

• 

Dr.  John  Matthias  Turner,  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  not 
isdebled  to  any  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  or  property,  but,  under 
the  bkaaing  of  God,  to  his  own  diligence,  talent,  and  integrity,  for  all  his 
pirospects ;  for  his  father  died  while  he  was  young,  and  left  his  family  ill- 
provided  for:  but  the  ability,  perseverance,  and  exemplary  conduct  of 
young  Turner  secured  him  friends,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  success. 
He  was  eduoated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be  received  kind  notice 
and  encouragement  from  the  venerable  Pean  Jackson;  and  he  was  distin- 
guished in  his  academical  examinations.  Immediately  ailer  taking  his  degree 
of  B*A.y  which  he  did  at  an  earlier  age  than  usual,  he  became  private 
tutor  IB  the  Marquess  of  Donegal's  family,  and  was  afterwards  at  Eton  for 
many  years  with  Lord  Belfast  and  Lord  Chichester,  and  subsequently  with 
the  present  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  was  very  much  in  the  confidence  of  all 
his  lordship's  numerous  connexions,  especially  of  his  grandfather,  the  old 
Lord  Londonderry,  and  his  father,  the  present,  with  whom  he  spent  some 
time  at  Vienna,  and  was  deputed  by  the  family  to  convey  to  him  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  last  Lord  Londonderry's  death.  We  may 
JQsi  remark,  though  not  in  the  order  of  date,  that  it  was  this  connexion 
which  made  him  known  to  Lord  EUlenborough,  who  without  hesitation, 
when  the  see  of  Calcutta  became  vacant,  oflered  him  the  appointment,  as 
the  person  best  fitted  for  it  whom  he  knew. 

In  1823,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Abingdon,  whence  he 
removed  in  1824  to  the  rectory  of  Wilmslow,  in  Cheshire,  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool.  On  settling  there,  he  married  Miss 
Robertson,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester,  to  whom  he 
had  been  long  attached.  It  pleased  Ood  ^  take  her  from  him  a  few 
months  before    his  appointment  to   Calcutta.     They  had  no    children. 
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How  tenderly  and  affeotionately  he  chenshed  her  memory  is  well  known  to 
all  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  intimate  society  or  correspondence ; 
and  she  is  stated  to  have  been  a  woman  well  worthy  of  his  highest  esteem 
and  attachment,  and  to  have  greatly  assisted  and  comforted  him  in  his 
pastoral  labours.  This  excellent  woman,  on  her  death-bed,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  India  in  case  it  were 
offered  to  him^^  as  probably  it  might  be,  entreated  him  by  no  means  to 
decline  it.  She  urged  him  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  ease,  or  health,  and 
favourable  prospects  at  home,  to  go  out  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  to  that 
distant  land ;  not  counting  his  life  dear  to  himself,  if  by  any  means  he 
might  promote  the  glory  of  his  Redeemer  and  the  welfare  of  immortal 
souls  for  whom  He  died.  She  had  before  her  eyes  the  names  and  early 
loss  of  Middleton,  and  Heber,  and  James;  but  she  bid  him  let  none  of 
these  things  move  him,  but  in  the  faith  and  strength  of  his  Lord  go  wher- 
ever his  sacred  vows  of  fidelity  as  a  servant  and  ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ  impelled  him.  It  was  this  her  dying  injunction  which  determined 
him,  when  the  appointment  was  offered,  not  to  refuse  it ;  though  be  still 
lingered  from  better  raotivas  than  personal  peril,  and  would  much  rather 
have  preferred  a  less  conspicuous  and  responsible  station  in  his  Saviour's 
vineyard. 

Those  religious  friends  who  knew  him  at  Eton,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  considered  him  at  that  time  as  chiefly  an  acute  and  able  scholar ; 
for,  though  highly  respectable  in  his  whole  conduct,  religion  did  not  seem 
to  form  at  that  period  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character.  His  intimacy 
with  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester,  whose  published  works  shew  the  ear- 
nest assiduity  and  conscientiousness  with  which  he  was  addicting  his  mind 
to  the  study  of  sacred  truth,  doubtless  contributed  to  his  subsequent 
advaneement  in  the  same  blessed  course  with  his  surviving  friend. 

His  friends  remarked  with  much  concern  that  his  state  of  health  did  not 
promise  a  very  extended  career  in  the  important  station  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  There  was  observed  in  him  before  his  departure  a  remark- 
able mixture  of  solemnity,  yet  cheerfulness,  with  a  subdued  tenderness, 
affection,  and  spiritual-mindedness,  which  were  peculiarly  engaging.  He 
seemed  like  a  man  who  felt  the  greatness  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken; 
and  his  own  weakness  of  body  and  mind  for  its  performance ;  and  not 
unfrequently  would  his  thoughtful  yet  tranquil  eye,  his  meek  address,  and 
subdued  spirit,  speak  rather  the  silent  struggles  of  the  martyr  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  whose  departure  appeared  to  him  nigh  at  hand,  than 
the  far  different  feelings  which  to  vulgar  apprehension  might  seem  to  attach 
themselves  to  his  newly -acquired  worldly  dignity  and  elevation.  At  a 
friend's  house,  just  before  his  embarkation,  while  one  of  die  family  was 
playing  Handel's  tender  air  of. 

And  if  to  fate  my  days  must  run^ 

Oh,  rigbteoas  heaven,  thy  will  be  done  ! 

every  person  present  was  mtich  affected  in  observing  this  affectionate  man 
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with  his  bands  and  eyes  uplifted,  evidentiy  as  if  antioipating  the  probable 
termination  of  his  earthly  course  in  India,  and  with  an  expression  not  to  be 
forgotten  of  devotion  and  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

From  Portsmouth,  July  11,  1829,  in  sight  of  the  vessel  which  was  to 
bear  him  from  his  native  land,  his  attached  relatives  and  friends,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  him  on  earth,  never  probably  to  return,  we  find  him 
lyriting  to  a  friend  : 

Yea  will  be  ntisfied  to  hear  that  I  am  quite  well  in  health,  and  as  to  spirits 
much  as  my  kiodest  friends  could  desire.  I  believe  myself  to  be  in  the  path  of 
doty,  and  I  do  cot  allow  a  doubt  that  I  shall  be  guided  and  supported  in  it. 
The  pang  of  separation  from  all  I  love,  and  all  who  love  me,  Is  indeed  most 
bitter;  more  so  than  I  could  have  conceived  possible  when  I  recal  that  moment 
when  every  thing  this  world  could  offer  seemed  taken  away  at  a  stroke,  as  I 
sat  by  my  beloved  wife's  dying  bed,  and  witnessed  her  peaceftil  departure. 
The  prayer  which  I  then  offered  up  seems  to  have  obtained  its  answer :  it  was, 
that  I  might  never  forget  that  moment,  or  lose  the  earnest  desire  I  then  felt 
to  follow  her  good  example,  that,  whether  my  appointed  course  were  long  or 
short,  it  might  be  one  of  active  usefulness.  The  prayer  is  thus  far  answered, 
that  the  opportunity  of  usefulness  is  given  me :  pray  for  me,  my  dear  friend, 
that  I  may  not  fail  to  improve  it. 

We  copy  the  following  passages  from  a  familiar  account  which  he  sent 
home  to  some  of  his  relatives,  of  the  commencement  of  his  voyage.  It 
will  shew  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  communication  more  pleasingly 
than  any  thing  we  could  write.  There  are  a  few  names  and  personal  alln- 
sioDSy  but  we  scarcely  know  how  to  detach  them ;  and,  as  they  do  neither  ■ 
the  writer  nor  the  parties  any  discredit,  we  insert  them.  He  continued 
this  sort  of  epistolary  journal  to  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and,  we  believe, 
during  his  episcopal  tour. 

Wearied  with  the  noise  and  vexations  of  Portsmouth  fair,  I  determined  on 
Tuesday,  July  14,  to  cross  over  to  Ryde,  having  concerted  with  Captain 
Fitz-Clarence  that  a  signal  should  be  made,  and  full  time  allowed  us  to  get  on 
board,  if  the  wind  should  come  round  so  far  as  to  admit  of  our  sailing.  The 
evening  was  spent  quietly  and  satisfkctorily. 

On  Wednesday  word  was  brought  that  the  Palku  had  hoisted  her  signal. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  a  boat  was  in  waiting :  all  onr  baggage  had  been 
sent  on  board  the  day  before ;  cloaks  and  portmanteaus  were  quickly  made 
ready,  and  in  five  minutes  we«rere  on  our  way  to  the  ship.  The  admiral's  barge, 
with  Lord  Dalhoosie  and  his  party  on  board,  could  be  seen  coming  from  Ports- 
moath ;  we  slackened  sail  to  give  them  tune  to  arrive  before  us,  so  that  we 
D^t  escape  the  noise  of  the  salute  and  the  bustle  of  the  reception.  It  was 
an  interval  well  suited  for  reflexion :  the  sense  of  all  I  was  leaving,  and  of  all 
whicb  I  must  be  ready  to  encounter,  was  strong  upon  my  heart  $  the  feeling  I 
can  with  much  thankfulness  declare,  though  solemn,  was  not  intensely  painful. 
Some  natural  tears  were  dropped ;  and  before  faith  and  hope  could  have  their 
perfect  work  our  boat  was  alongside,  and  my  foot  was  on  the  frigate's  deck. 
The  bustle  of  weighing  anchor,  the  leave-taking  from  some  Portsmouth 
acquaintance  who  had  come  out  to  say  farewell,  the  hurried  recognitions  of 
the  members  of  the  Dalhousie  party,  then  formed  a  succession  of  distractions. 
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00  that  it  WB8  not  till  the  ship  had  rounded  St.  Helen*ey  and  was  cutting  her 
lonely  track  through  the  quiet  waters,  that  my  senses  seemed  to  rouse  to  the 
realities  of  my  moral  position.  At  five  o*clodL  we  were  summoned  to  (finner  ; 
and  as  we  were  thus  about  to  commence  an  intercourse  which  we  might  expect 
to  be  carried  on  without  intermission  for  more  than  three  months,  it  became  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  it  was  likely  to  be 
conducted.    Onr  party  consists  of  eight. 

My  cabin  is  a  little  apartment  squared  off  from  the  mun-deck  by  a  wainscol, 
or  bulk-head  s  it  is  rather  more  than  ten  feet  long,  and  something  less  in 
breadth.    The  division  towards  the  deck  is  filled  with  Venetian  blinds,  and  as 
there  is  a  port-hole  and  the  gun  has  been  taken  away,  I  shall  have  the  great 
advantage  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.    Lengthways  in  this  cabin  the  cot  is 
slung  high  enough  to  be  clear  of  the  table  and  other  furniture^  the  lines  being 
shortened  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  striking  against  the  side  when  the  ship  rolla» 
To  this  cot  I,   with  some  difficulty,  betook  myself,  and  passed  the  night 
as  snugly  as  the  incessant  noise  of  the  ship  would  allow.    We  were  what  sea- 
men call  heating  to  timdward;  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  ship  te 
tack  very  often.    Now  the  business  of  tacking  a  frigate  is  much  too  complicated 
an  operation,  and  demands  too  many  hands  to  admit  of  its  being  eflfected 
silently.    Every  half  hour,  therefore,  I  heard  the  tramp  of  a  hundred  men 
immediately  over  my  head,  sounding  like  thunder  immediately  along  the  deck, 
beneath  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet  I  was  suspended.    This  was 
bad  enough:  but  at  day-light  the  whole  of  the  deck  was  to  be  washed  and 
scrubbed  with  what  the  sailors  call  the  **  holy  stone ;"  a  process  which  the 
combined  exertions  of  all  the  knife-grinders  and  all  the  house-maids  in  London 
could  not  easily  surpass.    At  seven  o'clock  I  turned  out  of  my  cot,  which  was 
immediately  taken  away,  and  the  sleeping-place  became  in  an  instant  a  neat  and 
comfortable  dressing-room  or  study.    A  very  refreshing  walk  on  deck  brought 
us  to  the  breakfast  hour  (nine  o'clock),  and  would,  but  for  other  causes,  have 
brought  with  it  a  good  appetite  for  breakfast.    These  other  causes  were  soon 
in  full  operation :  ten  minutes  ailer  breakfast  I  was  obliged  to  retire  to  my 
cabin ;  and  the  whole  day  was  spent  not  so  much  in  positive  suflering  as  under 
a  sense  of  expected  evil,  and  an  utter  incapacity  to  accomplish,  or  even  to 
begin,  any  thing.    The  wind  was  contrary,  blowing  i^hat  the  sailors  called*  a 
fretih  gaUf  and  the  ship  laboured  greatly ;  so  there  was  good  reason  to  be  dis- 
quieted.   From  the  so&  I  soon  transferred  myself  to  my  cot,  in  which  I  swung 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  day ;  occasionally  very  sick  and  sometimes 
very  sleepy,  but  never  in  that  state  of  violent  exhaustion  which  I  have  some- 
times experienced  in  short  passages.    The  wind  had  increased  considerably, 
and  all  matters  looked  so  little  encouraging  that  it  was  resolved  by  our  captain 
to  put  into  Plymouth.    About  noon  we  anchored  within  the  breakwater :  Lord 
Northesk  sent  off  his  barge,  and  the  whole  party  very  gladly  set  foot  on  firm 
ground  about  three  o'clock.    It  was  not  easy,  at  first,  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  ground  was  firm ;  the  very  granite  pavement  of  Plymouth  streets 
seemed  dancing  under  our  feet,  and  all  around  us  was  in  a  whirl.    Within  an 
hour  after  our  arrival,  our  friend  Mr.  Bickersteth  called  with  the  vicar  of  St. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Hatchard :  their  immediate  purpose  was  to  invite  me  to  preach 
the  next  evening  at  the  great  church,  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
This,  however,  was  impossible,  as,  if  my  head  had  been  steady  enough,  I  had 
brought  nothing  on  shorie  with  me :  notwithstanding  great  urgency  on  their 
part,  I  was  obliged  to  decline  their  proposal.    It  was  gratifying  to  have  this 
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unexpected  opportunity  of  seong  and  hearing  Mr.  Bickersteth :  he  preached 
very  adminbly. 

Our  difficulties  are,  and  I  foresee  will  continue  to  be»in  the  biandishnients  of 
the  station,  and  we  have  no  right  to  complain  that  it  is  so :  human  aid,  if  giren 
to  oar  work,  must  be  given  in  that  shape ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  protected 
from  the  eril  consequences  which  might  follow,  so  long  as  we  look  on  these 
things  not  aM  privileged  indulgendes,  but  as  one  appointed  mode  of  trial.  I  do 
not  refuse  to  partake;  and  I  trust  I  should  not  hesitate  one  moment, 
should  the  neoesnty  arise,  to  forego  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  anzietj 
is,  that  we  may  become  useful  to  those  with  whom  we  are  for  a  season  joined 
in  such  closeness  of  intercourse.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  vast  anxiety,  and  I 
sm  full  of  care,  lest  on  the  one  side  I  should  be  found  wanting  in  faithfbhiess; 
or,  on  the  other,  should  cause  the  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  through  lack  of 
(fiscretion.  FVom  temper  and  habit  I  know  myself  to  be  too  prone  to  the 
fbnner;  yet  I  may,  and  probably  in.  some  measure  shall,  fall  into  both.  I  feel 
dsQy  more  and  more  that  this  is  the  real  trial  of  my  n^w  station,  so  to  order 
the  life  and  conversation  that  the  light  may  shine  before  men,  and  lead  them  to 
glorify  the  Father.  On  what  are  called  great  occasions,  as  they  may  arise,  I 
fed  no  very  appalling  apprehensions ;  the  promise,  ^  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be,**  seems  framed  for  especial  application  to  them  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
noments  which  make  up  the  year,  in  the  unrestrained  communications  of  ordi- 
nary intercourse,  that  the  evil  danger  lies,  a  danger  which  can  be  averted  only 
by  the  grace  of  increasing  watchfulness.  May  I  indeed  be  thus  enabled  to  set  a 
watch  on  th^  door  of  my  lips,  **  having  that  honest  conversation  "  among  the 
children  of  tJiis  world,  that  however  they  nmy  be  disposed  to  speak  against  us, 
"  they  may,  %»j  the  good  works  which  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God."  Our 
Sunday  service  was  in  many  respects  very  pleasing.  The  quarter-deck  is  con* 
verted  bto  a  very  handsome  and  convenient  church,  capable  of  accommodating 
the  whole  of  the  ship's  company,  except  the  few  who  are  necessarily  engaged 
forward  and  aloft  in  tacking  the  sails.  The  bell  tolled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  pve  notice  of  service.  The  morning  was  bright  and  calm ;  and  as  the  shrill 
note  of  the  bell  sounded  afar,  amidst  the  measured  roll  of  the  waves  as  they 
beat  sgainst  the  vessel's  sides,  it  was  one  of  those  combinations  which  find 
their  way  to  the  heart,  and  stir  up  the  mmost  fedings.  I  have  since  endea- 
vonred  to  put  these  feelings  into  verse.  You  will  begin  to  think  that  the 
waters  of  the  Athmtic  are  a  sort  of  Castalia  or  Helicon  to  me,  as  tbb  is  my 
iccond  poetical  effusion ;  but  the  truth  is,  poetry  is  a  sort  of  wayward  steed 
which  sometimes  runs  off  with  me. 

SUVDAT  AT  SKA. 

Bounding  along  Um  obedient  surges, 

Cbeerly  on  ber  onward  way. 
Her  course  the  gallant  Tessel  urges 

Acroaa  thy  stormy  gulf,  Biscay ! 
In  the  sun  the  bright  waves  glisten, 

Rising  slow  with  measured  swell. 
Hark !  what  sounds  unwonted  f^-Listen, 

Listen  !  'tb  the  Sabbath  bell. 

Huiihed  the  tempest's  wild  commotion, 

Winds  and  waves  ha?e  ceased  their  war, 

0*er  the  wide  and  sullen  ocean. 
That  shrill  sound  is  heard  afar. 
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And  comes  itss  a  note  of  gladnets. 

To  iby  tried  spirit  ?  wanderer,  tell : 

Or  rather  doth  th  j  heart's  deep  eadnese. 
Wake  at  that  simple  Sabbath  bdl  ? 

It  speaks  of  ties  which  duties  seTer, 

Of  hearts  so  fondly  knit  to  thee ; 
Kind  hands,  kind  looks,  which,  wanderer,  never 

Thine  hand  shall  grisp,  thine  eye  shall  see. 
It  speaks  of  home,  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Of  scenes  where  memory  loves  to  dwell ; 
And  bids  thee  count  thy  heart's  best  treasuKs  ; 

Far,  far  away,  that  Sabbath  bell. 

Listen  again  ;  thy  wounded  spirit 

Shall  soar  from  earth,  and  seek  above, 
That  kingdom  which  the  blest  inherit, 

The  mansions  of  eternal  love. 
Earth  and  its  lowly  cares  forsaking, 

f  Pursued  too  keenly,  loved  too  welU) 
To  faith  and  hope,  thy  soul  awaking, 

Tliou  bear'st  with  joy  the  Sabbath  beU. 

We  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  history  of  his  brief,  but  important 
episcopate  in  India.  He  returned  home  to  Calcutta  last  spring,  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion,  from  an  extensive  visitation  of  his  vast  ecclesiastical 
charge.  We  have  before  us  a  variety  o^  commanications  from  various  parts 
of  bis  diocese,  which  abundantly  prove  his  Christian  zeal,  unwearied 
activity,  his  extraardinary  wisdom,  meekness,  and  conciliating  spirit,  and 
the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  wi^  whom  be  had 
intercourse.  The  missionaries  in  particular  speak  of  him  with  peculiar 
reverence  and  regard,  and  state  that  they  derived  great  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion from  his  presence,  and  his  judicious  and  scriptural  counsels  and  direc- 
tions. The  records  also  of  the  religious  societies  at  home  with  which  he 
corresponded,  as  well  as  his  private  Ietters,contain  most  valuable  communica- 
tions respecting  the  religious  state  of  India ;  its  necessities ;  its  capabilities ; 
the  openings  in  Divine  Providence  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel ;  the  duty 
and  facilities  for  so  doing;  and  not  least  the  indispensable  need  of  at  least 
two  new  bishops  for  India  to  discharge  a  portion  of  that  important  work 
under  which  he  felt  himself  rapidly  sinking,  without  being  able  to  discharge 
one-half  of  its  demands. 

But  to  return  to  the  last  hours  of  Bishop  Turner :  the  following  passages 
from  a  letter  written  from  Calcutta,  July  11,  to  one.  of  his  lord- 
ship's relatives  in  England,  convey  the  chief  facts  which  have  hitherto 
reached  us. 

Ere  this  reaches  you,  yon  will,  I  trust,  have  received  a  letter  I  did  myself 
the  pleasure  to  write  you  on  the  24th  May  last.  In  that  I  informed  you  that 
our  venerated  Bishop  had  not  returned  to  us  in  such  good  health  as  when  he 
left  this  to  visit  the  other  presidencies :  it  did  not  strike  us,  however,  that  bis 
illness  was  at  all  serious ;  and  we  fondly  hoped,  that  re$t  and  freedom  from 
expoture  would  entirely  restore  him;  but  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father 
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to  di^xftBe  otherwise,  and  it  is  now  my  sad  and  painful  duty  to  let  you  know 
he  is  no  more. 

We  sympathise  roost  sincerely  with  you,  for  even  W€  feel  bereft :  such  a 
friend  we  can  hardly  hope  to  meet  with  again :  his  image  is  enshrined  in  oor 
hearts,  and  his  sayings  imprinted  on  our  memory  so  long  as  that  shall  last. 
Hay  we  have  grace  to  abide  by  the  benefit  they  were  calculated  to  convey  1 

You  will  be  anxious  to  know  particulars;  I  shall  therefore  just  observe, 
that  the  medical  men  advised  his  taking  a  voyage  to  Penang,  which  it  waa 
thought  would  restore  him.  This  being  part  of  bis  diocese,  he  the  more  readily 
assented  to  the  measure,  as  duty  was  always  his  paramount  object;  and  he 
had  actually  engaged  for  his  voysge,  when  be  became  so  suddenly  and  rapidly 
worse  that  even  he  himself  relinquished  all  hope  of  recovery.  He  was  not 
totally  confined  to  his  room  until  within  three  days  of  his  death. 

On  Sunday  the  3d  July,  Mr.  (Archdeacon)  Corrie  administered  the  sacra* 
ment  to  him,  and  we  partook  with  him ;  after  which  he  spoke  very  comfortably 
to  Bir. Corrie:  but  for  your  more  accurate  information,  I  will  transcribe  some 
memoranda  Mr,  Corrie  wrote  down  as  conversations  transpired* 

.  In  the  night  of  the  5tb,  being  restless,  the  doctos  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  see  me  (Mr.  Corrie),  and  on  his  assenting  I  was  called.  On  going  to  his 
bed-side  he  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said  he  (eared  he  interrupted  me, 
expressed  how  happy  he  should  be,  could  he  speak  to  the  natives  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  referred  to  his  sirdar.  On  my  proposing  to  speak  to  him,  he  said, 
**  no,  not  now,  he  is  fearfully  untutored.*'  He  spoke  a  good  deal  on  subjects 
of  religion  connected  with  his  own  state ;  asked  me  to  pray  with  him,  and  then 
said  be  would  try  to  compose  himself  to  rest.  July  6th,  about  four  p.m.,  on 
going  into  the  bishop's  room,  I  observed  that  I  feared  he  had  had  a  trying  day ; 
be  with  emphasis  said,  **  very"  On  saying,  that  when  he  felt  able  to  attend, 
if  he  would  just  express  his  wishes,  I  should  be  glad  to  wait  upon  him,  he 
assented ;  and  after  some  time  observed,  in  broken  sentences,  his  articulation 
being  indistinct,  ^  that  we  do  not  arrange  matters  in  refigion  sufficiently  for 
ourselves  with  "—more  I  could  not  understand.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  train 
of  thought,  I  remarked  when  he  ceased,  that  our  mercy  consists  in  that  the 
covenant  is  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure  ;  on  which  he  said,  **  to  those  who 
live  orderly,  there  might  be  more  of  joy  and  peace  in  believing."  I  replied, 
^  in  great  bodily  distress  it  seemed  to  me  there  could  be  little  beside  a  child- 
like reliance  upon  a  father's  care  and  love."  He  said  he  had  **  an  assured  Aojpe," 
and  added,  that  "  we  wanted  God  to  <lo  some  great  thing  for  us  that  should 
prevent  the  necessity  of  hmmiliation  and  closing  with  Christ."  After  this  I 
read  a  hymn,  "  Jesus  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life,  &e, ;"  he  said,  **  that  one  feel- 
ing is  universal,  pervades  all  [Christian]  hearts."  In  confirmation  of  this  I  read 
the  hymn,  **  This  God  is  the  God  we  adore,"  After  which  I  read  some  of  the 
prayers  out  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  ending  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
*  The  grace  of  our  Lord,"  &c.,  to  which  he  added  a  fervent  **  Amen."  After 
a  short  pause  he  broke  out  in  prayer,  rendered  more  affecting  by  hb  pauring  at 
the  close  of  each  sentence  from  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  **  O,  thou  God 
of  all  grace,  establish,  strengthen,  settle  us  :  have  mercy  upon  all,  that  they 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  :  there  is  none  other  name  given 
under  heaven  among  men,  by  which  thf  y  can  be  saved ;  other  foundation  can 
BO  man  lay."  On  his  ceasing  I  added,  ^  and  this  is  a  tried  foundation,  a 
a  smre  foundation ;"  at  which  his  feelings  were  much  moved.  So  far  Mr.  Corrie. 

From  this  time  our  dear  and  much  lamented  bishop  never  spoke  more.    He 
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expired  the  following  morning  about  ten  oMock,  seated  in  an  vmhdtaar.  with 
Mr.  Corrie's  hand  supporting  his  head.  The  commendatoiy  prayer  was  read 
shortly  before  the  spirit  took  its  flight. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  illness,  the  exhibition  of  Christian  graces  was 
niost  exemplary — entire  submission  to  the  Dirine  Will — ^increaring  patience 
under  intense  suflbrings— freedom  from  all  earthly  anxieties— calmness  in 
▼iewing  the  valley  he  was  to  pass  through— and  full  assurance  of  those  glories 
that  were  shortly  to  open  upon  him.  What  have  we  not  lost  in  such  a  guide, 
such  a  director !  What  has  not  India  lost !  Where  shall  an  Elisha  be  found 
to  take  up  the  fidlen  mantle?  But  our  loss  is  his  unspeakable  gain ;  and  this 
willy  I  doubt  not,  operate  to  soothe  the  wound,  which  he  who  has  inflicted  it 
can  alone  bind  up !  The  very  best  medical  advice  that  could  be  had  was 
obtuned,  besides  the  constant  asdduous  attentions  of  a  domestic  physician 
who  had  been  appointed  by  government  to  attend  the  bishop  on  his  visitation : 
this  young  man  remained  night  and  day  with  him  for  the  last  few  days.  The 
medical  opinion  respecting  him  was,  that  he  died  of  disorders  contracted  in 
England,  but  excited  into  activity  by  the  heat  and  fatigue  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  during  his  joumeyings  on  the  late  visitation. 

We  have  not  space  to  add  even  a  single  paragraph  desoriptive  of  his 
lordship's  ofaaraeter,  or  his  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  Indian  episcopate; 
or  to  notice  his  publications,  which  were  chiefly,  vee  believe,  a  woric  on 
the  Sabbath  and  a  few  tracts,  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  his  parish 
of  Wilmslow,  in  reference  to  infidelity,  popular  ignorance,  and  the  dis- 
contents arising  out  of  the  extreme  distress  of  the  manufacturecs,  which  be 
so  well  illustrated  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Emigra- 
tion Committee,  in  1827,  as  noticed  in  the  popular  work  on  the  results  of  ma- 
chinery. The  great  question  is,  where  will  be  found  a  suitable  successor  ? 
May  the  hearts  of  our  readers  be  directed  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  he  would  raise  up  and  send  out  labourers  into  this  his 
harvest* 


To  the  aforegoing  particulars  we  add,  that  the  late  Bishop  was  a  native 
of  Oxford ;  that  he  distinguished  himself  highly  at  that  University,  and 
was  placed  in  the  first  class  at  the  examinations  of  1804.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  December  3,  1807;  and  became  D.D.  by  diploma, 
March  26  1829,  just  previous  to  his  departure  for  India. 


•  Abridged  from  amanoir  (written  by  Um  Rev.  S.  C.Wilkt),  in  Uie  Chrifftei  OtanMr.  and  publislMd 
MpaimtdT,  under  Uie  tiUe  of  «<  Brkf  Nodce  of  the  Rl|^t  Rer.  John  M.  Turner,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
BMiop  of  Calcutta."   Hatdind,  I8». 
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TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY. 
Lnvjut  rftOM  M.  Victor  Jacquxmomt  to  Sia  Alxxjlmbxk  Johmstov. 

"  Camp,  under  the  Fort  of  Dankar,  in  Ladak,  3d  Sept.  1830. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  rely  on  your  kindness  to  excuse  my  long  silence^  since 
the  time  that  I  left  Benares,  v^hence  I  bad  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  successful  beginning  of  my  journey.  Af^er  a  long  interval  of  eight  months, 
I  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  for  India,  to  trace  shortly  (as  impending 
business  obliges  me)  my  journey  since  quilting  the  Holy  City. 

**  I  went  to  Delhi  by  the  circuitous  route  I  pointed  out  to  you,  making  a 
very  long  turn  to  the  south-west,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  over 
the  table-land  and  across  the  hills  of  Bundelkhund, — a  province  lately  surveyed 
by  Capt.  James  Francklin,  and  geologically  described  by  him  in  the  Asiaiic 
B€$earche$  ;  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  in  several  places  with  pheno- 
mena of  super-position  that  had  escaped  him  in  his  explorations,  and  which 
will  enable  me  to  lay  down  another  exposition  of  the  geological  structure  of 
that  country. 

^  From  Delhi  I  went  to  the  westward,  through  the  protected  Sikh  country, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Caggar,  an  inconsiderable  stream,  that  vanishes  in  the 
sandy  desert  of  Bickaneer,  before  it  reaches  the  Sutledga  I  was  then  engaged 
in  a  grand  hunting  party,  which  I  expected  would  have  been  fruitful  to  my 
geological  collections ;  but  it  proved  interesting  to  me  only  as  showing  me,  in 
a  fortnight,  more  of  Eastern  display  and  Asiatic  manners  than  I  had  yet  seea 
in  a  twelvemonth.  The  hot  winds  were  then  threatening  to  invade  the  plains 
every  day :  I  repaired  to  the  hills,  which  I  entered  by  the  valley  of  Dheyra. 
During  about  two  months  I  travelled  from  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  to  the  north-western  limits  of  the  British  dominions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutledge.  Tacking,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expression,  between  the 
snowy  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  and  its  lower  branches,  I  arrived  at  Simlah  in 
the  middle  of  June. 

"  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  experience  a  greater  degree  of  hospitality 
f!han  I  have  been  welcomed  to  from  your  countrymen,  during  my  long  march 
from  Calcutta  to  the  latter  place.  The  numerous  letters  of  introduction  Lord 
Wm.  Bentinck  gave  me,  when  my  departure  from  Bengal  lefl  him  no  other 
way  to  evince  his  extreme  kindness  to  me ;  those  for  which  I  was  indebted  to 
many  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  Indian  metropolis ;  and  above  all  to  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  had  become  a  friend,— Colonel  Fagan,  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  army,— ail  these  I  might  have  lost,  and  still,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
equally  entitled  to  eulogize  British  hospitality.  Even  the  last  European  station  I 
reached,  Simlah,  is  like  the  beginning  of  my  journe}', — ^like  CaIcutta,-^amongst 
the  most  hospitable,  the  one  I  shall  ever  remember  most  gratefully.  Whilst 
I  was  rapidly  forgetting,  at  Captain  Kennedy's  (the  political  agent  in  that  dis- 
trict), the  privations  and  fatigues  of  my  first  journey  through  the  hills,  he 
was  busily  employed  in  preparing,  and  I  dare  say  ensuring,  the  success  of  my 
journey  over  the  Himalaya,  by  all  the  means  his  situation  afforded  him. 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  two  months  since  I  commenced  travelling  to  the 
northward  of  the  soulhern  or  Indian  range  of  the  Himalaya.  I  am  no  longer 
within  the  vast  limits  of  British  influence.  I  am  but  two  days'  march  distant 
from  the  Ladak  village  where  I  shall  close  my  reconnoitrings  to  the  north,  as 
it  would  prove  very  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  to  go  farther.  Information 
that  I  got  from  the  nadves,  gives  me  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  find  there 
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some  Urata  swarming  with  organic  remains,  which  will  afibrd  me  the  means  of 
determining  the  geological  age  of  that  immensely  developed  limestone  forma* 
tion,  that  constitutes  the  mighty  Tartar  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  superior  in 
height  to  the  granitic  peaks  of  the  southern  chain. 

^  Lately,  whilst  engaged  in  similar  researches  on  the  frontiers  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  the  very  object  of  my  inquiry,  and  also 
to  find  Chinese  vigilance  at  fault,  insomuch  that  no  obstacle  was  thrown  in  my 
way.  I  had  then  to  cross  twice  two  passes  that  were  considerably  more  than 
18,000  feet  of  absolute  elevation,  whilst  the  passes  across  the  outer  Himalaya 
scarcely  average  16,000  feet. 

**  My  observations  on  the  skirts  of  the  Himalaya,  along  the  plains  of  Hindos- 
tan  are  quite  confirmatory  of  my  friend  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont's  views  respect* 
ing  the  late  period  at  which  that  mighty  range  sprung  from  the  earth.  As  to 
the  geological  age  of  its  granitic  base  (a  question  wholly  distinct  fi'om  the  con« 
sideration  of  its  rising  up),  I  think  that  my  observations  in  different  parts  of  the 
Himalaya,  but  particularly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sutledge,  will  prove 
also,  to  a  certainty,  contrary  to  the  still  prevailing  opinion^  that  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  latest  primitive  formations. 

**  In  ten  days  I  hope  to  re<enter  the  Tartar  Hangerang  pergunnah,  under 
British  control,  and  before  two  months  hence  to  return  to  Simlah.  I  shall 
then,  without  deby,  proceed  down  to  the  plains,  and  resume  the  prosecutioD 
of  my  journey  towards  Bombay.  I  am  in  perfectly  good  health,  and  have 
suffered  nothing  from  six  months'  exposure  to  the  sun,  during  my  circuitoua 
journey  from  Calcutta  to  the  hills. 

•       •       «       * 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

''VicTOB  Jacquevont. 

^  P,S.  I  will  add  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  acceptable,  I  presume^  to  your 
warm  interest  in  the  East.  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  M.  Alexander 
Csoma  de  Kords,  a  Hungarian,  enthusiastic  for  Oriental  philology,  who  has 
travelled  through  many  parts  of  Asia  the  last  ten  years.  I  saw  him  at  Kanum,* 
where  he  has  resided  for  four  years,  supported  by  a  small  subsistence  granted 
to  him  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  investiga* 
tion  of  the  Tibetian  language.  M.  Csoma  has  performed  his  task,  and  is  just 
about  to  leave  Tibet,  and  to  proceed  to  Calcutta.  His  enei^tic  exertions  and 
his  depressed  fortunes  inspired  me  with  a  great  interest  for  him ;  and  I  fear 
that  disappointment  awaits  him  at  Calcutta,  the  government,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  being  probably  unable  to  afford  him  any  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion. 

**  M.  Csoma  will  carry  to  Calcutta  the  result  of  his  long  labours,  condsting 
of  two  voluminous  and  beautifully  neat  manuscripts,  quite  ready  for  the  press  ; 
one  is  a  grammar,  the  other  a  vocabulary,  of  the  Tibetian  language,  both 
written  in  English.  The  species  of  information  obtainable  through  these  new 
instruments  of  knowledge  is  not,  probably,  of  a  nature  to  make  them  useful 
to  the  Indian  government;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  will  enable  them  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
M.  Csoma's  works.  I  have^  therefore,  spoken  to  him  of  ihe  illustrious  Society 
in  which  you  take  so  eminent  a  concern,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  public 
body  whose  learned  patronage  is  more  likely  to  become  the  promoter  of  his 
labours. 

•  ▲  vfflagiB  in  tht  Bttinlin  dirtrict,  OD  Uisfight  fainkof  Um  SuU^^ 
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*  *HowM.C8oiDadeK8ro8hupeHbmi6dMstiuknbooei»tid6dde,  iliic^ 
.k  tbe  odJj  perami  proficient  In  the  Tibetian  Imigoage.  But  a  conjecture,  and  a 
moat  ftnronrable  one,  Hay  be  made.  M.  Caooaa  has  never  been  in  England, 
and  haa  never  had  any  opportnohy  of  speaking  Bngliih ;  yet  he  is  thoroughly 
noqnainted  with  your  language.  Most  European  tongnes  seem  to  be  equally 
frmiliar  to  him,  although  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  them.  M oreoTer,  for  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  been  entirety  deprived  of 
Bnropean  intercourse,  travelling  throughout  Asia  in  tbe  character  of  a  pooir 
native,  wkhont  any  books,  &c. ;  whilst  he  has  spent  four  years  in  reading, 
with  a  learned  hmm  of  Ladak,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Tibetian  books  pre- 
serred  in  the  temple  of  Kamnn.  The  medium  of  communication  between  him 
and  his  tracker  was  the  vernacular  jargon  of  the  Z8d,^or  Tartar  tribes. 

V.  J." 

In  the  Calcutta  John  Buflj  of  August  17»  appears  the  following  letter  from 
the  same  writer,  dated  ^  Cachemyr,  6th  July  1831  :'*— 

**  I  have  been  very  successful  in  my  journey  since  I  departed  from  your 
territory.  Runjeet  Sing  has  shown  me  every  attention,  and  afforded  to  my 
peaceable  and  studious  progress  (I  fear  this  is  more  American  than  English, 
but  recoOect  that  my  scanty  knowledge  of  your  tongue  originated  in  a  travel 
in  America]  every  fecility.  Notwithstanding  his  protection,  I  have  fbund 
some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  reaching  Cachemyr,  on  account  of  the  little 
settled  state  of  any  rule  in  some  hill  districts  which  I  had  to  pass  through. 
I  have  been  there  temporarily  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and  put  to  ransom  to 
redeem  it ;  but  the  severe  justice  of  Runjeet  against  the  offender,  and  the 
great  concern  he  took  in  that  affair,  has  made  it  quite  a  bonne  fortune  for  me, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  convinced  all  the  people  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with 
without  dreadful  consequences*  Nothing  could  throw  more  security,  and 
more  safety  too,  on  the  rest  of  my  projected  journey  in  his  dominions,  than  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  once  compromised* 

**  I  have  seen  much  of  Runjeet ;  and,  being  a  private  individual,  I  have  seen 
him,  and  conversed  with  him  with  all  the  freedom  of  private  relations.  I  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  pleased  with  him.  He  is  extremely  inteHigent,  and,  to 
nae  a  fiuniliar  English  expression,  he  b  very  much  of  a  good  fellow.  I  have 
not  experienced  that  it  was  so  difficult,  and  many  say  it  is  even  impossible,  to 
make  theae  people  entendre  rauon.  Of  course^  the  Maharajah  did  not  at  first 
understand  very  satisfactorily  my  character^it  is  too  far  from  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  eastern  dvilization ;'  and  h^  expressed  some  surprise  at  seeing  me 

cnrried  so  &r  firom  my  country,  for  the  mere  and  self-interested  love  of  ^^  .* 
I  told  him,  *  you  have  made  a  desperate,  dubious,  and  expensive  war  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  horse  (alluding  to  bis  latter  expedition  against  Paishaor);  do  you 

believe  my  ^4^  is  not  worth  a  horse,  and  all  tlie  horses  in  your  stables  ?** 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  does  no  more  entertain  the  least  suspicion  about  me. 
I  feel  perfectly  free :  indeed  I  have  more  than  freedom ;  the  well-known  par- 
tiality of  the  rajah  towards  me  gives  me  real  power.  I  go  wherever  I  please. 
I  have  but  a  desire  to  intimate,  and  every  thing  in  the  way  of  escorts,  convey- 
ance, supplies,  &C  is  in  readiness.  Men  do  their  best  to  please  me,  that  I 
may  apeak  favourably  of  them  to  the  rajah  in  my  correspondence.    Runjeet 
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has  an  extremely  inquiritiTe  turn  of  mind ;  he  is  very  quick.  The  dull,  sTow, 
big  phrases  of  official  intercourse  are  death  to  him.  He  asks  me  about  the  air, 
the  water,  the  earth,  of  the  countries  I  visit.  Curiously  prejudiced  by  some 
scanty  notions  of  Arabic,  id  est,  of  Greek,  natural  philosophy,  I  indulge  him 
in  these  theories,  and  so  we  go  on,  something  like  Seneca,  in  his  QutBsiiomet 
NttturaUi,u  book  full  of  wit  and  nonsense. 

*'  There  are  in  Cachemyr  erident  traces  of  great  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
which  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Himalaya  that  I  have 
visited :  its  organic  productions  have  a  great  analogy  to  those  of  the  Lower  Ka- 
naor,  but  the  whole  by  far  more  European.  Its  beauty  has  been  much  over- 
praised,  I  don't  speak,  of  course,  by  poets^-it  was  their  business,  they  feed  upon 
it;  but. even  by  Mr.  Forster  and  my  countryman  Bemier.  It  is  still  the  Hima> 
laya  where  nature  appears  as  aware  of  her  greatest  beauties,  as  she  has  been 
prodigal  of  them  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  Cordilleras.  The  far-famed  lake  u 
rather  a  large  swamp,  and  it  would  disgrace  any  part  of  the  Alps.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  very  wretched ;  it  is  perhaps  worse  than  an  Indian  city.  The 
country  is  sinking  fast  down  to  the  utmost  misery.  Its  fall  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  introduction  of  Isiamism ;  but  it  has  never  been  so  rapid  as  since  the  over* 
throw  of  the  Mogul  dominion. 

**  I  am  the  only  European  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world ;  but,  thanks  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  kindness,  I  enjoy  the  greatest  of  European  luxuries, 
I  read  the  newspapers  of  my  country,  which  he  forwards  regularly  to  me.  You 
may  easily  fancy  the  interest  I  find  in  them :  your  Calcutta  papers,  that  reach 
me  also^th rough  the  kindness  of  some  friends,  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  me 
in  their  French  politics,  whenever  they  try  to  go  close  to  particulars.*' 


TO 
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A  Thenu$e  ne  doit  on  pas 
Sans  hesUer  donner  la  pomme  f 

Without  a  wish  to  please,  thou  pleasest. 

And  gentle  as  the  balmy  south, 
Contentment  shineth  in  thine  eyes. 

And  Truth  abideth  on  thy  mouth  ! 

Thy  heart  is  tuned  to  gentle  thoughts, 

From  sin  and  folly  free, 
Yet  Love  may  teach  thy  heart  to  sigh. 

If  Wisdom  tell  thee  it  may  be. 

My  praise  is  Truth's  own  offering. 

And  joyfully  I  make  it : 
But  thou  delightest  at  all  times 

Rather  to  deserve^  than  take  it ! 

W. 
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No.  Vw— Th«  IhuMAWuiu    fcondudedj. 

I  HATX  intentionally  avoided,  in  the  preceding  papers,  any  extended  dis- 
quisition upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  as  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  thb  inquiry;  and  hesitated,  therefore,  to  offer  any  observations 
upon  the  -peculiar  styles  of  the  four  great  dramatic  poets  of  Athens — ^those 
glorious  servants  of  posterity— or  upon  the  enchanting  ministry  of  that  spirit  of 
beauty,  whose  influence  was  equally  powerful  in  the  dark  and  mysterious 
visionings  of  .^chylus,  the  sweet  and  pellucid  fancy  of  Sophocles,  the  tender 
and  poetic  philosophy  of  Euripides,  and  the  reckless,  yet  not  unfrequently 
graceful  and  picturesque,  license  of  Aristophanes.  I  had  been  frequently 
mrprised,  while  reading  their  poems,  by  the  striking  coincidences  subsisting 
between  the  manners  they  described  and  the  sentiments  they  expressed,  and 
the  customs  of  oriental  people  and  the  phraseology  of  eastern  poets ;  and  I 
was  not  without  a  hope  that  the  notice  of  a  few  of  those  resemblances,  in 
thought  and  diction  might  not  altogether  fail  in  leading  the  attention  of  clasn- 
cal  scholars  to  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  treasures  of  eastern  litera- 
tare^  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  illustrative  of  the  remains  of  Orecian 
geoios.  I  found  Schultens  collating  the  hmrrtut  trinrtw  tivfm  ftt  rmf  i%  wm 
of  Earipides  with  the  cvm  avari  opes  octdU  patent  ejus  pulme  a/Mtur  of  the 
Anbic  writer ;  and  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  similarity  of  the  cedant 
mrma  togee  of  Cicero,  to  the  qui  scientias  comparamt^  nasos  sangmnantes  in 
puherem  prostrani  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  pauperias  bona  mentis  soror  of 
PeCronius,  to  the  adversa  fortuna  nominis  exeettentis  soror  of  the  same  people.* 
But  the  coincidences  of  habit  and  belief  always  seemed  to  me  more  deserving 
of  stody  than  the  apparent  relationship  of  proverbial  expressions. 

Tbe  diffusion  of  all  the  leading  features  of  the  Scriptural  dispensation  over 
the  nations  most  remote  and  unconnected  with  each  other  has  ever  appeared 
to  me  one  of  the  invincible  evidences  of  its  Divine  origin.  To  whatever 
beni^ted  region  of  the  earth  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  behold  in  the  midst  of  the 
thidiest  mental  darkness  some  emanation  from  the  multiform  body  of  Holy 
Troth  shining  out,  a  pillar  of  fire,  in  the  moral  wilderness  of  nature.  The 
Deity  was  worshipped  in  his  works.  The  ^ttfrtXnff  of  the  Lacedaemonian, 
imder  another  name,  was  the  delight  of  the  pagan  Arab  and  the  theme  of 
encooiiam  in  the  poetry  of  FerdusLf  A  belief  in  the  spiritual  intercourse  of 
nan  with  a  purer  and  more  exalted  race  of  beings  has  always  been  general.  We 
find  references  in  the  history  of  all  nations  to  this  immortal  agency.  The 
ancient  Persian  had  his  Furuher,  and  the  Grecian  his  Axtfu/ff  who  may  be 
considered,  in  the  words  of  Hierocles,  the  ^w^^  y*^t  ▼•»  A«y«i6#f  •««*»»,  §t 
ftsrm  Buvf  TUi  xittfeiru^  rm  f^i£i|$  vXn^urm  x^i*^^  ir^inyurrott  m;  afi^st^tnif 
^vruvf,  luct  ovvenrnirt  ii'  txvrttf  rtt  irxotra  rd<(  ^^ttrtif.  Various  Opinions 
exist  respecting  the  i»tfaif  of  Socrates.  Dr.  Nares  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to 
point  oat  the  impropriety  of  translating  iAifMfi69  in  a  substantive  sense,  as 
Bishop  Heber  has  done  in  the  Bampton  Lectures ;%  and  he  endeavoured  to 

•  AmOMtgtm  SmdmHamm  JlrabUamnu  Ed.  Schultwa.    It  to  cooaUntJy  Mid  of  the  frordg  of  God, 
ifokM  by  htopiDplMta  throughout  th«  Sacred  Books,  '•  They  ihall  not  fUl  to  the  ground  I"    Pbidar 

eBiployBtheMinephFue(Pyth.  vLS6):  ;^x^i)rfrf$  9'«^  f^re;  •vx  a^i^f^f  avru. 

t  The  tribe  Arcet  had  anonthly  feftival  devoted  to  Tricing  at  the  new  moon.— Antar,  vol.  UL  p.  9SC. 
The  great  tetlTal  of  the  SInghalato  takes  place  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  in  July. 

X  Hebei'c  Bamptoo's  Lecturei •  lecture  11. 
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prove  iU  common  signification  to  be  synonjrmous  with  the  adjective  ^^f 
and  consequently  meaning  only  h^nenfy^  or  any  thing  proceeo&i^  from  a  divine 
maker.*  I  should  not  have  aUuded  to  the  variance  of  opinion,  if  I  had  noc 
seen  the  rendering  given  by  Bishop  Heber  adopted  subsequently  by  more  than 
'one  djstinguisbe(t  scholar.f 

tils  idea  of  the  medtadon  of  spiritual  agents  was  only  a  fbgment  of  the 

universally  accredited  omnipresencei  which  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  "i^x^ 
X49fi9  of  die  pagan  world,  and  never  ceased  to  emit  a  mild  and  undying  radi- 
ance among  all  the  clouds  of  casuistic  subtilty  and  metaphysical  abstractiona. 
The  general  and  pel*petual  law  of  God,  remarks  the  pious  and  learned  Hooker,  ia 
as  the  sentence  of  God  himself;  for  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned, 
nature  herself  must  have  taught,  and  God  being  the  author  of  nature,  her 
voice  IB  but  his  instrument,  j:  Thus,  in  the  Siva  Purana^  we  read  that  what- 
ever is  seen  is  the  essence  of  Siva :  and^  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  that 
Bif  ioxu  r«  tuTuf  vaa-if  Ufm  xett  a^jff*  nf*  Iq  each  we  see  dbtinctly  and  boldly 
outlined  the  lineaments  of  one  Great  First  Cause,  the  v«  turtn  snd  the  «€X^ 
The  Mttf  «Hiii<,  the  mystical  rerelations  of  the  Almighty  will,  were  made  in  a 
like  manner  to  the  Jew  and  the  pagan.  The  Grecian  devotee  was  enjoined  to 
gleep  beibre  the  altar  in  the  temple  c(  Aaiphiafmae,  In  Bioeotia,  and  Samael  was 
eommanded  to  pass  the  night  before  the  ark  when  he  learnt  the  coming  ruin  of 
the  bouse  of  fili  A  similarity  has  been  noticed  between  the  Jewish  snperstitioaa 
respecting  demoniacal  possesnon  and  the  Burmese  ideas  of  the  ageney  of  the 
Kat9  or  evil  genii,  and  seatiawnts  resembling  these  may  be  discovered  in  the 
tnythok>gy  of  Qreeec>  The  people  of  Makaon  have  their  profitiets  snbfect  to 
ffae  inspiration  of  partieiilar  deities^  and  whem  they  eonsnlt  as  oracles.  Thie 
idea  of  a  atednator  is  Ueoded  with  the  most  barbarous  traditions.^  So  is  the 
legend  of  a  former  and  purer  state  ef  existence.  The  Asamebe  belierve  tfait 
they  were  created  about  twenty-one  generations  ago,  and  established  on  tlie 
top  of  a  OKmntaih  called  Mujai  Simgra  Bkam,  and  that  doritag  the  period  of 
thdr  abiding  these  they  were  immortal,  and  hdd  conummioB  with  the  planete 
and  itt  the  spirits  of  Iwaven.  They  attribute  their  fidl  to  the  descent  itdo  tbtf 
p1ams» 

I  have  seen  some  ingenions,  but,  i  think  ineffectual,  efibrta  made  to  paralkt 
the  uniformity  of  sentiment  and  singleness  of  idea  ia  some  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  with  the  chorusses  of  the  Greek  tragic  peels.  The  minds  of 
JlSsohylus  and  Sophocles  were  unswept  by  that  living  breath  of  ianaertal 
iospiratfton,  which  spread  a  heaveuHaess  over  the  imagination  of  Isaiah  and 
£zfkiel^  making  the  darkness  lights  and  the  troubled  thoughts  like  tlie  qaieft 
melody  of  a  summer  night.  The  prophet  wrote  his  prophecy  under  t^e  fixed 
unsleeping  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  he  was  commanded  so  he  wrote;  but 

the  dramatic  poet  composed  with  the  revelry  of  the  AitywMi  still  ringbg  in 
his  ears,  and  he  moulded  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  his  country  into 
forms  most  likely  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  beholders. 
A  far  more  interesting  and  striking  analogy  has  been  noticed  between  the 

•  CfoMlMl  Jornnal,  vol.  xr.   A-  particutor  aocount  of  tbt  }«m^9  Buy  1w  eeea  in  »  Trtatim  «» 

flto  I>8*iion  or  iXvtfnalfon  (/ Socttrtw,  reimbUibed  with  oUier  eiiayi  !n 

t  A  belief  la  tlw  tempomy  »d  CMseeiioiuit  prewnee  of  tbedeMy  ia  tte  todM  of  inUvMuaib  ie 
mtretieny  ptmwImA  maaog  Uie  tnhahltam  of  KiMMwn.— Stidettaa  SkMdi  of  KattuMi*  lAMfe  JU^ 
vol.  xtL 

^  Eocleslatdc.  Polity,  tL  1. 6. 

I  b  then  not  Booiething  singular  in  that  msiUuhn  which  we  reed  of  as  suhsistfaig  not  only  betwcan 
the  princes  of  the  east  and  thdr  subJecU,  but  even  In  AfHca  ?  Bruce  mentions  the  Kal  Hatti,  or  <  voloe 
of  the  Ung/  who  communicates  the  will  of  the  unseen  monarch  to  the  peopIe.^TniTels,  vols.  Hi.  and  Iv. 


OnA%  wA  Ae  loliihitttiU  of  ibe  eatn  tn  the  pteniiudf^of  (spHbM  wifb  which 
tbey  <teUghtod  to  hooQiir  ttidr  dekies*  Iiutancef  of  thia  mode  of  pruae  aro 
of  lreqii«i(  rocupreQco  ia  the  XSfltf.    Mioenra  addreaiea  Mar^, 
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Juno  ia  always  the  ^'^^  wfui  H^n.  Among  the  Hindoos  this  form  of  inyoca* 
tioD  was  a  kind  of  «totw,  or  formula  of  praise  to  the  gods.  The  Ram&yana 
b^ins  with  a  long  catalogue  of  laudatory  appellations.  Many  singular  exam- 
ples of  the  pompous  style  of  praising  the  great  may  be  adduced  from  the 
relations  of  oriental  trayellers.  The  criers  in  India  appointed  to  proclaim  the 
excellence  of  distinguished  individuals  are  well  known.  The  Mogul  emperor^ 
Shah  Jehao,  was  celled — "*  the  sun  of  the  heaven  of  prosperity  and  empire  ; 
the  shadow  of  God ;  the  asylum  of  the  universe ;  the  diffuser  of  light/*  &c« 
In  the  mystical  lo?es  of  Crbhna  and  Radh^  we  discover  many  apponte  sped- 
meoa  of  the  tUtvOi  of  which  I  will  only  quote  one:*  ^'  0«  thou,  who  reclinest 
CD  the  bosom  of  Camek*  whose  ears  flame  with  gems,  and  whose  locks  are 
enbellisbed  with  sylvan  flowers;  thou  from  whom  the  day-star  derived  its 
eifiilgeDce»  who  strewest  the  venom-breathing  ca'lya,  who  beamest  like  the 
son  on  the  tribe  Gaduthat  flourished  like  a  lotus;  thou  that  sittest  on  the 
plunyige  of  Gamra;  thou  whose  eye  sparkles  like  the  water-lUy/'  &cf  And, 
in  the  address  of  Ganesa  to  Radha,  in  the  Brahma  Faivcrtta  Purana,  and  in 
the  Sidra,  or  doxology  of  Bauddha  prayer,  we  remark  a  similar  spirit4  The 
Persian  poets  adopt  the  same  style  in  their  love-songs,  when  they  wish  to 
poortray  tbe  manifold  excellencies  of  their  mistresses.  Khaquanee,  in  one  of 
his  odesy  breaks  out  into  the  following  rhapsody : 

l^Qii  an  bis  kebk^^  bit  presid^g  stiur. 
His  theme,  bis  model,  bis  jewel; 
The  oocao  of  his  eloquence : 
Thou  art  tbe  refuge  of  the  people^ 
Tbe  revelation  of  the  Tmaum, 
The  very  image  of  the  sultaun. 

But,  although  it  would  be  digressing  from  the  object  of  these  papers  to 
enter  at  large  into  the  history  of  the  creation  and  decline  of  the  GrecJL  theatre, 
or  to  estimate  its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Greece  as  a  splendid  religious 
and  political  institution,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting,  nor  I  hope  uninstructive, 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  darkness  enveloping  the  origin  of  the  chorus — that 
most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  incomprehensible  part  of  the  ancient 
drama,  and  to  point  out  its  analogy  to  the  solemnides  and  festivals  of  oriental 
nations. 

Keeping  before  our  eyes  the  fact  that  the  Grecian  drama  was  first  incamatec^ 
if  I  may  so  speak,  upon  the  dissolute  phrenxy  of  a  Bacchic  festival,  it  may  be 
advantageous,  for  the  more  lucid  explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending 
its'lnrth,  to  Uirow  a  hasty  glance  oyer  the  modes  in  which  tbe  inhabitants  of 
the  old  world  demonstratcMl  their  thankfulness  to  the  Object  of  their  veneration 
for  the  blessings  vouchsafed  to  them. 

The  offeriag  of  the  first  fruits  was  observed  with  equal  devotion  by  the  zear 


•  OfNgtiimfif,  tf  80001  of  Jaftdeva.   AtUale  R$9earam,  toL  Ifl. 
t  RcUgkMU  leGtfOf  theHhidufl.    jUiaHe  Ruearehe$,  vol.  xtL 

%  laaSanicrltlntoriptioDfouiidcDatloMb  In  mtmofh,  bahiBd  ChatflnplaQC  AdMlamant  anA  mU 
tohavebemwitttwintlwtlilrtemtheHrtafy:.  tlieMmelaa4at<vyftanalscupkyyed«    "  Fran  liim  hm 
Bhopa,  the  kh^  of  bmb,  the  woHhlppw  of  VUmn,  wboie  inttllKt  ifai  leraly  at  the  mooei 
«ie  anfemlaef  Ki«e^  aaA  br  whon  the  pride  oC  ocna  hiitadiptfc  nAhil^ 
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lous  Hebrew  and  the  pagan  Creek.  The  wheat  and  barley  were  borne  with 
Hiuch  8olemnity]at  the  festival  of  Isis ;  and  we  read^  in  the  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes, that  they  were  also  carried  by  virgins  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus.  The 
garments,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  costly  spoil  set  apart  by 

the  Jews  for  the  great  Jehovah,  were  paralleled  by  the  heathen  Ax^o^ii mk. 
A  harvest-home  would  be  almost  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  Gebelin  * 
has  well  remarked,  that  we  may  imagine  the  first  two  labourers  who  finished 
the  harvest  together  to  have  taken  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  danced  round 
the  fields  with  a  song  of  gladness  upon  their  lips.  They  were  the  first  chorus.  A 
festival  of  this  description  existed  without  doubt  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
who  nevertheless  rendered  his  own  ordinance  perfectly  individual  and  separate 
by  the  rites  which  he  appointed.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but  note 
the  .prevalence  of  the  custom  in  all  countries.  Traces  of  it  have  been  dis- 
covered in  some  of  the  festivals  of  the  Mughan,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
an  account  in  Wilkins'  edition  of  Richardson's  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary. 
Mahomet  upbraided  the  pagan  Arabs  with  setting  apart  a  larger  portion  of  the 
first  fruits  to  their  idols  than  to  God.  The  part  devoted  to  God  was  princi- 
pally expended  in  relieving  the  poor  and  desolate,  and  the  share  of  the  idols  in 
the  remuneration  of  the  priests  and  the  provision  of  sacrifices.f 

The  Greek  tragedy  derived  its  origin  from  these  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
gratitude.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude,  in  passing,  to  tbecoa- 
tom  so  general  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  common  with  other  nations,  of 
assembling  annually  in  their  villages  and  offering  up  their  thanks  to  their  patron 
Bacchus  with  wild  pleasure  and  enthusiastic  festivity.]:  The  licentious  dythir- 
ambic  was  the  vehicle  of  their  laudatory  thanksgivings.  More  splendid  festivi- 
ties were  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  Egypt,  but  in  Greece 
alone  did  they  generate  a  beautiful  and  everlasting  spirit  of  poesy.  TheE^gyp- 
tians,  though  uninclined  to  the  pleasures  of  poetry  by  any  pervading  tuneful- 
ness of  nature,  have  notwithstanding  preserved  until  now  some  remains  of 
thdr  ancient  solemnities,  in  their  hymns  to  Isis  and  Diana.  The  reader  of 
Herodotus  will  remember  his  picturesque  narrative  of  the  multitudes  going  up 
to  worship  Diana  in  the  magnificent  temple  at  Bubastis.  M.  Savary  describes 
the  illuminated  tents  and  the  «'/»«»  t^fk  rm  yviatucttf  ;i^(dr«X«  f;^9«i  x^ttt- 

Ai^v0-<,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  Grecian  historian.^  The  Egyptian  mysteries 
were  indeed,  in  a  limited  sense,  scenes  in  a  dramatic  representation.  The 
narrative  of  Isis,  conducted  by  a  succession  of  incidents  down  to  the  triumph 
of  Horus,  was  not  destitute  of  the  interest  necessary  to  a  public  spectacle. 
The  history  of  Ceres  formed  the  subject  of  commemoration  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  it  has  been  ingeniously  remarked  that  the  account  in  the  Edda, 
of  Freya  seeking  for  her  husband,  is  a  version  of  the  fables  of  Venus  and  Isis. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus  for  considering  the  Bacchus  of  Greece 
as  synonymous  with  the  Osiris  of  Egypt ;  and  although  at  the  first  glance  a 
wide  difference  would  appear  to  exist  between  the  unrestrained  inebriety  of 
the  Bacchic  festival,  and  the  solemn  and  austere  spirit  of  the  Ceres-worship,  a 
more  careful  investigation  has  enabled  the  laborious  antiquary  to  trace  them 
up  to  the  same  origin.  But  I  should  be  wandering  from  the  subject  proposed 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  only  the  *  operose  and  painful*  researches 
into  Grecian  mythology.    The  analogy  of  fable  is  astonishing.    We  know  thait 

*  Monde  primU^fanalifti  tCjiompaHttMe  le  Monde  modeme,  rd.  i.  p.  215. 
\  The  Koran,  p.  113,  and  the  preUminary  dkooune  (Said's),  sect.  L  p.  16* 

X  Even  tile  Khyen  tribe.  inhabitlQg  the  Yuma  mountaJna,  although  enveloped  in  the  deepest  uMotal 
dailuMM,  acknowledge  the  bounty  of  natiuein  thciswonhlpof  the  trees,  which  they  call  5w6r<. 
i  HffOdoU  Euttrpe,  p.  las.    WcHflUng. 
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the  l^ends'of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia  were  the  same  with  those  of  Cap^ya 
and  Casyapiy  and  that  Perseas  and  Andromeda  may  be  discovered  in  Parasica 
and  Antarmada.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Bali  have  two  great  religious  festivals ;  the 
first  of  which,  Gahtnan,  occupies  five  days,  and  the  second,  Kvninan,  three  days. 
They  are  solemnized  in  the  months  of  December  and  June,  the  first  being  the 
season  in  which  the  great  rice  cultivation  begins,  and  the  second  that  in  which 
the  harvest  is  gathered  in.  They  are  dedicated  to  rejoicing  and  the  worship  of 
the  gods ;  all  labour  is  remitted,  and  even  war  is  *  shorn  of  its  ferocity.'  Mr. 
Crawford  considers  these  festivals  analogous  with  that  of  the  BoU  and  Durga, 
In  India. f  They  have  the  self-abandonment  without  the  religious  mystery 
of  the  Atcvvctet. 

The  wild  dythirambic  song  was  soon  varied  by  some  brief  and  grotesque 
representation,  which  they  called  ^^ciftx  or  fx-tr^^iov.  The  murder  of  Bacchus 
or  Osiris,  by  Typhon,  was  most  probaWy  the  ordinary  subject  of  these 
i^etfucrx.;^  The  Greeks  never  advanced  any  claim  to  the  invention  of  their 
own  mythology,  which  was  only,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  illustrious  Bacou, 
a  light  air  which  had  passed  from  more  ancient  people  into  the  flutes  of  the 
Grecians,  and  became  modulated  into  the  many  beautiful  harmonies  of  their  most 
plastic  and  poetic  religion.  But  whatever  they  i«uported  from  foreign  nations 
they  improved  and  elaborated  into  excellence.  The  legends  of  other  people 
were  to  them  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  accomplished  sculptors. 
The  wild  and  monstrous  superstitions  of  Egypt  were  modelled  by  their  grace- 
ful skill  into  forms  of  surpassing  richness  and  delicacy.  While  the  Egyptian 
templea  resounded  with  discordant  clamour,  the  Grecian  sanctuary  was  the 
scene  of  8  series  of  picturesque  solemnities.^  I  have  already  remarked  that 
the  drama  was  a  religious  institution,  and  addressing  itself  as  it  did  both  to  the 
superatition  and  the  passions  of  the  Athenians,  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if  its 
progress  towards  perfection  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted,  ^schylus  may  be 
said  to  have  led  the  chorus  from  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  carnival,  and 
to  have  placed  it  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  magnificent  dramas.  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  perfected  the  work  which  their  noble  predecessor  had  so 
gloriously  commenced.  But  I  have  not  now  to  do  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  chorus  but  with  its  character  ;  and  we  cannot  perhaps  arrive  at  a  more 
correct  idea  of  its  office  in  the  drama  than  by  placing  ourselves  in  one  of  our 
own  cathedrals  as  they  were  formerly.  The  name  of  chorus,  modified  slightly, 
as  for  instance  into  our  own  quire,  is  preserved  unto  the  present  day  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Having  transported  ourselves  back  into  the  splendid 
solemnities  of  our  early  cathedral  worship,  let  us  imagine,  as  I  remember  to 
have  somewhere  seen  ingeniously  proposed,  that  the  choir  are  performing  their 
mystical  ceremonial  around  the  altar,  accompanying  their  movements  by  a  sweet 
and  solemn  chaunt— those  vielles  chansons  nationales,  those  old  national  songs, 
which  Schlegel  Q  considered  the  most  calculated  in  their  antique  simplicity  to 
represent  the  choral  hymns  of  Greek  tragedy.  It  may  increase  the  vraisenMinee 
if  we  picture  the  choir  aflerwards  celebrating  by  a  sort  of  scenic  performance  the 
Qiartjrdom  of  some  apostle  or  the  beatification  of  some  saint.    Or  we  may 

•  Seethe  cMMmtediiaNine  On  Bgvft  a$»d  the  Nile  from  the  ancient  Bookeo/theHindtie»  with  Uie 
Bmeilwaf  tte  PresUUait.    JUiatie  Heaearchee,  voL  iii. 

t  Hkidu  ReligioD  in  the  Islaxul  of  Bali.  Aeiatic  Reeearchea,  vol.  xili.  See  aUo  Maurice's  Indian 
AaOqaitleav  toL  ▼.  p.  133.  end  Holwell's  Account  of  the  Indian  Feativak. 

I  SdMefl,  HieMre  dslm  Uttirature  Grecque,  t.  ii.  p.  2,  et  *eq. 

I  Mg9fUiM*M  ntimifiwm  fanm  plena  piattgoribue,  Grteca  plerumque  dtoreie*    Apul.  de  Gen.  Socrat. 

I  Schkgel,  CeundeLM&aiUfeDramatiquep  t.  Lp.  1I& 

Jsiai.  Journ.  N.S.VoL.  7.  No. 2(5.  O 
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cKtt^  our  thoughts  back  into  the  splendid  assembly  gathered  together  ta  fulfil 
the  gorgeous  ritual  of  Hebrew  worship  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  We  see 
an  immense  multitude  thronging  the  courts  and  galleries;  we  behold  the  altar 
covered  with  the  sacred  victims  and  surrounded  by  the  priests  in  their  white 
robes,  while  at  a  distance  the  Levites — ^the  Jewish  chorus — are  separated  into 
groups,  some  singing,  some  playing  on  instruments,  and  others  dancing  their 
religious  dance  with  an  impressive  dignity.*  We  notice  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  in  the  modem  Greek  churches.  Frederic  Bachstrolm,  who  passed 
sevend  years  in  the  east,  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  have  a  singer  in  their 
churches  who  repeats  in  a  loud  voice  the  staves  of  a  song,  and  the  people 
repeat  it  after  him.  This  MUger  is  the  modern  Coryphseus.  The  congregation 
is  also  divided  into  two  choirs  who  sing  in  turn,  or  as  it  were  answering  each 
other.  Here  we  have  the  chorus  and  the  semi-chorus.  It  has  been  thought 
that  an  attentive  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  modem  Greek  music  would 
furnbh  a  key  to  open  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  choral  odes.  A  very  cu- 
rious analogy  may  be  traced  in  the  music  of  the  Grecian  chorus  to  the  Hebrew. 
Intimately  connected  with  the  chorus  was  the  sacred  dance,  vestiges  of 
which  are  observed  by  travellers  in  many  parts  of  the  east,  and,  1  believe,  io 
some  districts  in  Italy.  Raoul-Rochette  alludes  to  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  the  dante  mimque,  or  mimetic  dance,  in  the  earlier  ages ;  and  he  instances 
the  daughter  of  Herodia8.f  *  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  rendered  the 
dance  a  symbolical  mystery,  or,  as  a  French  writer  has  very  vividly  expressed 
it,  hicroglyphes  (Tactiofu.X  The  Pyrrhic  dance,  which  was  performed  by  the 
priests  round  a  large  fire  in  honour  of  the  sun,  were  in  the  course  of  time 
introduced  into  Greece.^  The  circular  dances  of  the  dervishes  are  probably 
remains  of  this  practice.  We  meet  with  dances  corresponding  to  the  Pyrrhic 
in  several  countries.  Welde's  account  of  the  dance  witnessed  by  himself  in 
America  is  very  singular.  We  observe  the  same  attitudes  and  evolutions. 
Like  the  dances  described  by  Pollux,  they  were  ^^x^fcarei  iuftaXw,  .^Ischy- 
lus  was  celebrated  for  the  skill  with  which  he  composed  and  arranged  the 
dances  to  his  own  dramas.  Athenaeus  mentions  a  scene  in  which  Priam  throws 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  where  the  attitudes  of  the  choras  were  so 
graceful  and  pathetic  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  spectators.  They  had  dances 
to  express  the  various  passions  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  mongas,  or  thernuautris, 
represented  the  gradations  of  insanity,  and  the  gentle  and  beautiful  anthema 
the  feelings  of  joy  and  gladness.  ||  Whoever  introduced  a  foreign  dancer  on 
the  stage,  in  the  age  of  Phocion,  forfeited  100  drachmas*  This  law,  however, 
appears  to  have  applied  only  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  the  city.  Demades 
brought  forward  100  foreign  dancers,  and  was  accordingly  fined  10,000 
drachmas.^  Of  all  the  liturgies,  or  public  services,  appointed  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  festivals  or  the  amusement  of  the  people,  the  choregia  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place.**  The  choregus  was  an  officer  entmsted  with  the  provision  of 
the  chorus  in  tragedy  and  comedy.    His  first  and  principal  duty  consisted  in 

procuring  a  clever  and  able  x^t^*^'^^^^^^  to  superintend  the  instraction  of 

•  IH§eour»  tur  la  Pottit.    Par  VMM  Fleury. 

■f  DerimprooiaatUm  poetlque  Chez  tea  Aneiens,    Par  M.  Raoul-Rochette. 

^  See  a  very  lively  and  entertainiiig,  though  frequendy  miperfidal,  JEmsI  »w  la  Ikmm  jbMque  ef 
Mcdeme.   Patia,  ISS. 

{  CoiUecturei  upon  the  Egyptian  Origin  of  Uie  word  IITP.      By  G.  Penn,  Eiq.    Ouaelcy^  Oricntel 
CoUeetioiu,  vol.  1.  p.  347. 
I  See  Mitdiell's  notes  on  Aristophanes,  and  Douglas  on  the  Modem  Greeks,  p.  18S. 
f  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  U.  p.  106.    Plutarch,  Life  of  Phodon,  SO. 

**  Aurcv^yiH'  is  explained  by  ii$  re  2nfMTtov  iqyac^irOeci  rat  ^afCM-toi  t/^rn^STiiv. 
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Ae  chonu ;  benee  there  fireqaently  arose  a  spirited  contest  between  two  tribes, 
whose  choregi  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  popular  teachers.  The 
cboregia  must  necessarily  baTe  been  attended  with  a  considerable  expense, 
since  in  the  tragedies  it  was  incumbent  on  the  choregus  to  provide  dresses  of 
gold  and  purple,  and  ornaments  corresponding  in  value.*  A  client  of  the 
orator  Lysias  expended,  in  the  archonship  of  Theopompus,  3,000  drachmas 
upon  a  tragic  chorus,  llie  disastrous  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  the  galling  tyranny  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
undermining  the  foundations  of  Athenian  commerce,  and  the  hitherto  unshaken 
structnre  of  the  dramatic  poetry.  The  splendor  of  the  scenic  representations 
declined,  as  the  learned  Boeckh  has  remarked,  with  the  ruin  of  trade  and  the 
loss  of  all  foreign  landed  property.  The  chorus  appeared  in  the  new  comedy 
of  Menander  only  as  an  acting  and  interlocutory  character. 

Having  thus,  lam  well  aware  imperfectly,  explmned  the  nature  of  the  chorus 
(which  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  was  partly  owing  to  a  wish  not  to  occupy  these 
plages  with  disquisitions  purely  classical),  I  proceed  to  resume  my  attempts  to 
illustrate  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  drama  by  collating  them  with  those  of 
other  people. 

AAA*  •im  VffATT^Xmxut, 
Air*  r»v  ^^•mr  «jr«0w««w$,  uV  t^trXnTr^f  avrusy 
KvtC9&vs  WM09  xtu  MycMfOf  Kiiiif9^MXa^*m0X6Vf. 

Ajristophan.  Rana.  990. 

However  the  commentators  may  difler  in  their  interpretation  of  this  obscure 
passage,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  primitive  times  bells  were  attached  to 
the  Wrappings  of  the  horses  belonging  to  distinguished  individuals.  The 
scholiast  offers  this  explanation :  A«-*AAarF**j  ^no-tf  cri  ^ct^nftyxi  x^atfiifvt 
umim^i  Ti9eti  fv  r«<«  ^«A«(o<$  xat  x^Xiftf  rut  tirir*tf  tj^^vra^.  In  the  early 
periods  of  Grecian  history,  horses  were  extremely  rare,  and  even  afler  the 
establishment  of  the  Naucrarias,  the  Athenian  cavalry  did  not  exceed  100  men, 
and  was  not  even  known  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.f  In  later  times,  they 
were  sold  at  high  prices  in  Attica,  partly  on  account  of  their  agricultural  value, 
but  more  especially  through  the  expensive  establishments  kept  by  the  fashionable 
young  men  of  Athens.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Olympic  games,  the  cost  attending  which  must  have  been  very  considerable.]: 
The  knights  were  also  accustomed  to  keep  horses,  not  only  for  military  service 
hot  for  display  in  triumphal  processions.  Aristophanes  alludes  to  this  practice 
in  the  Clouds.  The  common  price  of  a  saddle  or  chariot  horse  was  twelve 
vAnas  (J648),  but  in  process  of  time  tlie  luxury  of  wealth,  and  the  arrogant 
voluptuousness  commonly  accompanying  it,  increased  the  value  immensely. 
Thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bucephalus.} 

But  though  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  estimation  in  which 
horses  were  held  at  all  times  in  Greece,  and  the  prominent  situation  which 
they  occupied  in  the  public  festivals,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  more  than 
two  or  three  passages  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers  sufficiently  lucid  or  decided 
to  dear  up  the  difficulty  in  Aristophanes.  In  some  illustrations  of  Is:uah, 
eontribated  many  years  ago  to  the  ClatiicalJoumal,  Mr.  Barker  displayed  much 
ingenuity  in  his  endeavours  to  explain  the  allusion.    Aristophanes  appears  to 

•  HcnM.  Ti.  S>  S.  t  BoedLh,  Public Eoonomy  of  AOum,  iroL  I,  p.Sl. 

t  Tbnqrdidcp,  vL  15,  16. 

i  Cluia  ap  G«U.  Nod.  AtL  t.  2.    Boeckh,  toL  it,  p.  102,  and  toL  i.-p.  8S3. 
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have  referred  to  tke  Introduelion  tipoD  the  vtage  by  AKhylos  of  pcrtdfM  MMtg 
upoD  horsel.  The  lines  occor  m  a  recnmlDating  dialogue  betireen  .SSechjFkia 
and  Emipideb.    It  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  entii^  passage. 

(£{  nt  y*  eif  fSi|Afy;^«^«i  »:   ivnticrif  y»^  irroi 

Aristophan.  Rmue.  496. 

We  should  be  inclined  from  the  context  to  suppose  that  Aristophanes 
intended  to  ridicule  the  grandiloquence  and  stage  effect  of  JEschylus.  Mr. 
Barker  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  interesting  note  of  Kustenis  on 
this  passage.     KifiifTic(pecXA^xvafXci  is  compounded  from  >tJim,  ttntinnabtdum^ 

^xXa^u  phalera,  and  ^^x^i  equut ;  itB  signification  therefore  will  be  habenUt 
equoi  ex  quorum  phaleris  iintinnabula  dependent.*  The  most  satisfactory  el^ci«- 
dation  is  furnished  by  Longinus,  who  concludes  his  twenty-third  chapter  with 
these  words :  <^<'  ta^  ro^arrx^^ov  Kotdatcif  tin(p6ai  Xiu>  o^(pt<mK69»  He  had 
been  cautioning  the  writer  against  having  recourse  to  change  of  number, 
except  when  the  subject  will  admit  of  amplification,  enlargement,  hyperbole 
or  passion,  and  his  finishing  sentence  may  be  literally  Englished—*^  For 
hanging  the  bells  (»«»)*»»«?)  every  where  savours  too  much  of  the  sophist  or 
pedant :"  alluding,  observes  his  translator,  Mr.  Smith,  to  a  custom  among 
the  ancients,  who  at  public  games  and  concourses  hung  little  bells  on  the 
bridles  and  trappings  of  their  horses,  that  their  chiming  might  add  pomp  to  the 
solemnity.  Apuleius,  in  his  history  o{  his  adventures,  while  an  ass,  speaks 
of  the  phalerit  aureit  and  the  tintinnabttlu  perargniis,^  Might  not  Theocritus 
have  had  an  allusion  to  this  practice  when  comparing  Helen  to  a  horse  in  a 
Thessalian  chariot  ?  M.  Matter  proposes  to  render  the  celebrated  verse  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon :  Je  te  pater ai  comme  on  pare  let  chevaux  du  ehar  de  Pharaon^X 
But  in  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  the  only  one  to  which  Theocritus  could 
possibly  have  obtained  access,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pature  of  the 
French  critic.    It  is  simply  thus :  Tu  *^flr«  i«*k  •»  tc^fuunf  ^u^xm  tffMimou  n. 

The  eastern  poets  have  many  graceful  allusions  to  this  ornament.  Mr. 
Harmer  quotes  that  beautiful  metaphor  from  Hafiz,  in  which  he  applies  the 
notice  given  by  caravans  when  preparing  for  the  march  to  the  "*  necessity  of 
relinquishing  sensual  gratifications,'*  and  girding  ourselves  for  a  pilgrimage  to 
another  worid.  "  To  me  what  pleanire  is  there  in  the  bower  of  beauty, 
when  every  moment  the  bell  makes  proclamation  thus — Bind  on  your  burdens,** 
In  Persia,  the  wind'cameU,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  elegance 
and  lightness  of  form,  are  generally  used  in  processions,  when  they  are 
pmamented  with  housings  of  red  velvet  and  silver  bells  round  their  necks. 

•  lAxdtipM  Rtuteri  KoUb  in  RuuH  AHtiophaM, 
,  i  tn  Mexico  the  equipment  of  a  hone  It  equally  mtgnlflotnt.    Hte  forehead  ia  coTered  with  a  thick 
fur;  the  bridle  is  loaded  with  Bilvcr,  and  the  saddle  not  unfrequently  co»ti  more  than  the  hofte.    *t\im 
author  of  a  Sketch  in  Mexico,  hi  1824.  glres  a  deKtIptioii  Of  ooa  bdonging  to  the  Marqttia  6f  TlviiM»« 
whidi  cost  more  than  9,000  doUan  (£400). 

X  Euai  HUtorique  9ur  I  Beote  ^ Alexandrie^  which  was  cro^wned  by  the  academy  in  1819. 

Perhapi  the  best  commAitary  upon  the  xtt^ifitl^uXae^  i^tiXw^  ii  the  panage  adduoed  \tg  Vr. 
Barker  from  the  Rhenu   of  Euripldei;    the  last  line  particulaxly ;  ^oXXtitni  trvv   xm^rtv 
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.  TW  b«U  kMtoi  to  kafehad  •  uiysticai  maaniog  in  Asia  from  the  remotait 
periocla.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  <;eremoDial  of  the  Indian  pagoda  and  the 
taoipte  wnrnc^  of  Jenisaieiii.  It  is  also  considered  efficacious  in  keeping  away 
evil  spirits^  for  which  reason  I  soppose  bells  are  usually  suspended  by  the 
Bunneae  oear  rootminents  of  the  larger  class,  that  the  NaU  may  know  that 
aa  ofiering  has  been  made.  From  Asia  the  superstition  has  passed  into  Europe^ 
and  its  modifiealions  are  oheervable  in  our  own  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship.* 

The  reader  will  remember  the  allusions  in  the  ancient  writers  to  the  rending 
of  the  garments.  The  poet  Jami  begins  one  of  his  beautiful  ghazals  by 
lamenting — **^  The  garment  of  my  soul  is  rent  by  woe;"  and  further  on  he 
cootinues,  in  the  same  strain  of  imagery,  '*  Every  night  I  privately  advance  to 
address  thee,  my  collar  u  torn,  my  shirt  is  rent."  And  in  an  ode  by  Sunaee : 
**  One  day  when  I  detained  thee  from  his  view,  I  marked  the  garment  of  his 
soul  rent  in  pieces.*' 

We  meet  with  this  expressive  mode  of  signifying  sorrow  among  the  customs 
of  almost  every  nation  and  tribe.  Captain  Parry  testifies  its  existence  even 
in  the  rites  of  the  Esquimaux.f  The  rending  of  the  garments  was  not  however 
limited  to  the  expression  of  grief,  it  was  employed  as  a  general  symbol  of 
any  sudden  passion  of  the  mind.  Whether  on  account  of  blasphemy  spoken 
against  God  {^Numb.  c.  14,  v.  6;  Matth,  c.  £6,  v.  65);  or  individual  crimes 
against  God  (2  Kings  c.  22;  Jer.  c.  36,  v.  24);  or  on  account  of  an  injury  offered 
by  any  other  person ;  or  for  any  great  personal  calamity,  as  when  Jeptha 
beheld  his  daughter  coming  out  to  meet  him  {Jud.  c.  11,  v.  35;  Either^  c.  4,  v.  1; 
Qen*  c.  44,  v.  13).:t  Moch  learning  has  been  wasted  in  the  somewhat  frivo- 
hms  desire  of  proving  the  part  of  the  vest  usually  torn.    The  ancient  dress,  it 

is  needless  to  observe,  consisted  of  the  X"^^  iunioa,  or  inner  garment,  and  the 
fMtriAv,  toga,  or  outer  vest.  The  most  probable  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
that  each  garment  was  rent  indiscriminately — the  external  garment  from  the 
greater  facility,  perhaps  the  most  frequently.  Job  is  represented,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  his  children,  aa 

marking  his  consternation  by  rending  the  tfutrfi^  and  the  same  word  is 
repeated  (JoA,  c.  2,  v.  12,  and  Gen,  c.  37,  v.  84).  Matthew  (c.  9^,  v.  65), 
describes  the  high-priest  breaking  the  r«  ifMnct,  and  the  difficulty  arising  in  this 
iMding  from  tber«v  p^irmtttv  of  Mark  (c.  14,  v.  63)  has  been  ingeniously  obviat- 
ed by  Geierius,  who  supposes  that  the  vehement  indignation  of  the  high-priest 
might  have  induced  him  to  evince  his  abhorrence  by  the  rending  of  both  his 
vestments.^  I  recollect  a  singular  anecdote  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
has  an  analogy  to  the  Hebrew  custom.  A  short  time  before  his  last  illness,  he 
had  one  day  retired  from  his  throne,  when  an  obscure  Greek,  seeing  the  royal 

•  Haorloc^t  Indian  Anttqnltlei,  toI.  ▼,  p.  141.  The  unWenal  «|>pHcBtk»i  of  the  tell  at  a  lymbol  both 
•r  MUghmaad  of  wantooMM  to  certainly  oitnonUnary.  We  find  It  Kleeoraling  the  pontUlcal  robe  of 
tbe  high  priest  and  the  dandng  women  In  the  Indian  Poojah,  and  employed  as  a  charm  lonnd  a  tide 
penoB  faithe  PhiUppliie  Iilaads*  and  ao  invitation  to  pleasure  upon  the  lags  ottheTtM^itgane  stOoa* 
■iM^liiiipln,  isil!liifl>iirr  mT'*irri  They  #m  also  attached  to  the  shields  of  wankn  of  lank  In 
fctasltive  times. 

t  Thto  MmUkds  me  of  4h«i«mal1n1ile  ccAnddenc*  between  the  ffaoend  caNmoBlas  Sf  the  iohihltttti 
of  Otaheite,  as  dcxrlbed  by  Capt.  Cook,1n  htofiist  Voyage,  end  thoseof  the  Aiaaiese.  See  note  to  the 
•  CSflDgraphy  of  Asia.'    AHatle  B0§.  roL  xwU 

t  Martimi  G^ieHl  d»  tO^ntorum  tuctu.    Lipftiie,  1696. 

I  In  UaW^  CM,  ▼.  18,  Our  Ssrloar  flnde  use  of  tte  icoierfst,  to  denote  -extmne  hiMete  flij^* 
fkirthevileritals  flalthe  Ronlaas  weresccnitonMd  toimt  off  the  onter  ganMntiihen.eDgi«ed-lB  rwalid 
Uoo;  HcDM  the  phrase  yv^tf  9  rppti^v.  8ae.tdMle.to  Vomm  T^fmaMtmm,  ItosiiSeiigsii. 
TOLL  p.4a& 
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seat  empty  and  the  attendants  ranged  in  solemn  pomp  on  each  ride,  delille* 
rately  walked  up  and  sat  down  on  it.  By  the  law  of  Persia,  the  eunuchs  dare 
not  interfere  with  the  intruder,  but  they  broke  out  into  shouts  of  lamentation, 
rending  their  garments  and  beating  their  breasts.  The  rabbis  affirm  that  not 
only  the  person  who  has  heard  any  blasphemy  spoken,  but  the  individual  also 
in  whose  presence  it  has  been  related,  should  testify  their  horror  by  rending 
their  garments.  The  impetuous  tearing  is  happily  expressed  by  the 
iiA^^wffvfuu  and  i^tt^^i^Trti  of  the  Greek.  The  tettered  fragmenta  of  the 
robe  were  permitted  to  hang  down ;  so  in  1  Sam.  c.  4,  v.  12,  a  man  of  Benja- 
min ran  out  of  the  army  and  came  to  Shiloh,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  Virgil 
introduces  King  Latinus  {Mn.  12,  v.  609)  walking  $cu»a  vegte.  By  the  Jewish 
law,  a  child  was  obliged  to  tear  its  garment  at  the  decease  of  a  parent  until  its 
bosom  was  uncovered.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple  in  twain  must 
have  been  a  symbol  of  terrible  misery  and  anguish  to  a  devout  Hebrew. 

The  Roman  magistrates  commanded  the  lictors  to  tear  open  the  clothes  of  a 
convicted  criminal  in  order  that  he  might  undergo  the  punishment  of  beating  with 
rods.    Wetstein  *  quotes  an  apposite  passage  from  Plutarch,  in  Public,  p.  99. 

£<  Ktu  rv^»vniiy   i|ic-«rTf«v  t«  yovr 

Ov  ya^  rt  vm  tfi  3tfA«(,  «APu»  A«{<«c. 

(Edip.  Tyran.  v.  408. 

I  have  quoted  these  lines,  in  the  hope  of  illustrating  the  arrogant  pretension 
of  the  blind  Tiresias,  by  a  passage  in  the  travels  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  Whether 
or  not  hard  originally  signified  prUsi,  as  many  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  determine.  The  characters  of  priest  and  prophet,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  generally  synonymous  in  ancient  times,  and  the  sanctity 
attributed  to  their  profession  is  the  frequent  subject  of  reference  in  the  Greek 
poets.  It  roust  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  terrible  plague 
sent  down  upon  the  Greeks,  at  the  prayer  of  the  angry  Calchas,  the  servi^it 
of  Apollo.  This  passage  in  the  Iliad  admits  of  a  comparison  with  the  ordi* 
nance  of  Menu,  by  which  the  murderer  of  a  priest  was  excluded  from  every 
association  of  life  and  ceremonial  of  religion.  No  person  was  to  eat  with  him, 
to  sacrifice  with  him,  or  to  contract  a  marriage  with  him.  He  was  to  be 
abject  and  excluded  from  all  social  duties  :— 

To  wander  over  the  earth, 

Branded  ivith  indelible  marks, 

Deserted  by  paternal  and  maternal  relations, 

TVeated  by  none  with  affection, 

Reccif  ed  by  none  with  respect. 

The  poverty  of  the  holy  man  was  a  recommendation.  In  one  of  the  TViads 
we  meet  with  a  curious  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  bards  were 
held.  **  The  three  primary  privileges  of  the  bards  of  Britain  are  maintainance 
wherever  they  go,  that  no  naked  weapon  be  borne  in  their  presence,  and  that 
their  testimony  be  preferred  to  that  of  others." 

The  incident  related  in  the  journal  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  to  which  I  alluded,' 
is  briefly  as  follows.  At  a  visit  the  ambassador  paid  to  the  Mogul,  he  found 
him  sitting  on  his  throne  with  a  beggar  at  his  feet,  a  poor  silly  old  man  all 
ragged  and  patched,  with  a  **  young  rogue  attending  on  him."  The  country,  be 

*  Novum  Tegtamentum  Graeum  cum  varlmiMuM  leetionlbu*  JaeofA  Wettt^mH.    In  Uattk*  cap.  SIL 
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contimiesy  abounds  in  this  sort  of  holy  men,  who  are  held  in  great  venemtion. 
With  this  wretched  object,  crowned  with  feathers  and  covered  with  ashes, 
the  king  talked  for  one  whole  hour  with  a  kindness  and  familiarity,  as  the 
ezcelient  knight  very  wisely  observes,  not  found  easily  among  kings.  The 
beggar  sat,  which  the  king's  son  was  not  permitted  to  do.  In  the  east,  no 
man  appears  before  the  monarch  without  an  ofiering,  but  the  beggar  presented 
the  mogul  with  a  cake  mixed  with  ashes,  burnt  on  the  coals,  and  made  by 
himself  of  coarse  grain,  which  bis  majesty  graciously  accepted,  and  even  con- 
descended to  break  a  bit  and  eat  it,  "  a  thing  which  a  nice  person  would  scarce 
have  done."  Then  he  took  ^  the  clout,"  and  put  it  into  the  poor  man's  bosom, 
and  sent  for  100  rupees,  and  with  his  own  hand  poured  them  into  the  beggar's 
lap,  and  moreover  picked  up  all  that  fell  to  the  ground.  At  the  royal  banquet 
the  beggar  shared  equally  with  the  king,  and,  to  crown  his  humiliation, 
the  king  took  the  poor  man  in  his  arms,  '*  though  no  cleanly  body  durst  have 
touched  him,"  and  embracing  him  and  ]a3'ing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
calJinghim  father,  left  him  and  the  spectators  in  astonishment  at  such  unusual 

R*  A.  IV. 
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BviDZMCB  of  Wm.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  East-India  Affairs,  30th  March  1830  :— 

**  Q.  In  what  manner  would  you  propose  to  elevate  the  character  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  people  ?— il.  By  allowing 
tbem  to  have  a  larger  share  in  the  administration,  and  providing  them  with 
honourable  and  lucrative  employment.  At  present  all  incitement  to  exertion 
is  very  much  destroyed,  the  natives  being  confined  very  much  to  the  subordi- 
nate  offices,  and  all  path^  of  ambition  being  shut  against  them.  Q.  Do  yoo 
think  that  the  natives  could  be  introduced  into  higher  offices  than  those  they 
at  present  occupy,  not  only  with  credit  to  themselves  but  with  perfect  safety 
to  the  British  government  ? — A.  Certainly ;  with  perfect  safety  to  the  British 
government.  You  cannot  perhaps  raise  them  to  an  equality  in  rank  and 
influence  with  Europeans,  who  must  in  general  superintend  them ;  but  they 
ooay  be  admitted  with  great  safety  to  higher  employment,  and  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  the  expression)  to  a  greater  share  in  their  own  loaves  and  fishes. 
Q.  Have  the  natives  been  employed  lately  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  were 
in  the  first  instance  ?— il.  Yes,  they  have,  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  A 
number  of  natives  have  been  appointed,  on  comparatively  high  salaries,  to  the 
judicial  and  to  the  revenue  offices.  Q.  As  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
it  baa  pretty  invariably  succeeded? — /I.  I  think  it  has.  Q.  Do  you  think  they 
are  more  particularly  adapted  to  any  one  description  of  office  than  another,  from 
your  observation  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  they  are  adapted  to  all  offices.  In  point 
of  natiiral  ability,  I  do  not  conceive  them  at  all  inferior  to  Europeans :  and  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  more  acquainted  with  their  own  habits  and  usages, 
th^  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  Europeans.  Their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  languages  is  also  a  consideration  which  must  give  them  efficiency  in  the 
adniniatration  of  all  offices ;  a  knowledge  which  Europeans,  even  after  twenty- 
five  years'  residence,  can  never  acquire  in  so  perfect  a  degree." 
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OM  THE  POLICY  OF  TUS  ANCIENT  fiQ¥PTIAK«. 

RoLUNy  in  his  ancient  history,  extols  the  policy  of  the  E^ptians  m  n 
system  of  profound  wisdom^  regarding  that  people  as  modeb  of  civil  virtue 
and  prudence.  Pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  able  to  view  any  of  the  buniaa 
species  in  a  light  honourable  to  humanity,  even  though  it  may  be  by  a  contrast 
humiliating  to  ourselves ;  for  while  we  feel  humbled  we  are  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  a  hope  of  improvement,  and  by  the  reflection  that  what  has 
been  may  be  again.  But  if  these  views  be  false,  no  good  is  done  to  those 
whom  we  flatter,  and  an  injury  is  inflicted  upon  ourselves,  for  we  are  thereby 
rendered  dissatisfied  with  that  which  is  unavoidable,  and  censorious  of  that 
which  is  pardonable.  It  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  look  a  little  closely 
on  the  slight  and  flattering  sketch  which  is  given  of  the  Egyptians,  to  see 
whether  they  really  were  so  much  wiser  and  better  than  the  rest  of  (he  world, 
as  ancient  historians  represent  them. 

**  Egypt,*'  says  Rollin,  *'  was  ever  considered  by  all  the  ancients  as  the  most 
renowned  school  for  wisdom  and  politics,  and  the  source  from  whence  most 
arts  and  sciences  were  derived."  All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  the 
Egyptians  might  not  be  much  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  might 
be,  and  probably  were,  the  precursors  of  civilization,  and  the  first  people  who 
formed  the  arrangements  of  society.  But  this  most  likely  was  owing  to  the 
accident  of  situation  rather  than  to  any  transcendent  d^ree  of  iphereei  wis- 
dom. Necessity,  it  is  said,  and  most  truly,  is  the  mother  of  invention,  for 
nothing  will  be  found  that  is  not  looked  for,  and  nothing  will  be  looked  lor  that 
is  not  wanted.  From  the  iouodations  of  the  Nibw  the  inbabitanta  of  ita 
banks  had  occasion  and  need  to  seek  for  some  device  for  meaauHng  laoda : 
hence  arose  the  science  of  geometry.  Other  people»  situated  aa  they  were^ 
Alight  have  made,  nay,  must  have  made,  the  discoveries  which  they  did.  The 
sagacity  of  the  Egyptians,  in  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  contrivances  for 
obviating  the  evils  arising  from  the  inundatioos  of  the  Nile,  appears  to^be  much 
overrated.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  r^arding  tke^e  contrivances  ee 
the  almost  extemporaneous  result  of  the  application  of  the  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject But  it  was  not  one  inundation  that  taught  them,  nor  was  it  one  geoev»- 
tion  that  learned,  all  the  leseona  which  the  inundations  suggested.  Any  one  who 
observes  man,  is  bis  collective  or  individual  capacity,  may  see  that  he  will 
uuSkr  many  and  serious  incoovenieocies  for  a  long  while  before  be  will  adopt 
means  to  obviate  them.  The  various  petty  ooatrtvances  which,  in  a  state  of 
advanced  civilization,  are  perpetually  starting  up  to  obviate  trifling  incpevch 
oieeoes,  may  shew  a  readiness  of  invention  in  the  human  species  to  ohviate 
alight  evib;  bet  we  are  to  consider  that  these  cootrivaocea  are  not  merely  the 
reanlt  of  the  iaeenvenience  which  they  immediately  remedy,  but  the  conse- 
quence of  an  endeavour  oo  the  part  of  the  inventors  to  remedy  the  evil  af 
their  own4>ov«rty,  or  to  procure  to  themselte«  the  enjoyment  of  luxiMies 
otherwise  unattainable;  and  the  inventions  areaeldofa  made  by  those  wh(NP 
they  iaiaaediately  concern.  ImproveBwnts,  for  nisUace,  in  wheeled  earriagea, 
and  varioos  articles  of  domestic  embellishmeotand  accoimmodatioo,  are  made  hf 
sttch  as  use  them  not,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiog  moaey  from  those  nvho  Ql^ 
them.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  gi^eater  inventions  end  the  more  oM#re- 
hensive  remedies  for  the  evili  with  which  the  luunan  epeciey  w  asseiled.  U9W 
much  inconvenience  is  endured  by  mankind  before  they  will  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  the  purpose  of  a  remedy,  and  how  abortive  are  many  of  their 
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■ttflB^iCs  at  remedying  the  evils  to  which  they  are  esposed !  Now,  there  is 
reaMD  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Egypt  suflered  much  and  frequently  from 
ianndatkms  of  the  Nile  before  they  were  able  to  render  those  inundations  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  well-being.  The  inundated  tract  of  country,  from  its 
fertiKty  and  amenity^  presently  drew  settlers ;  and  though  they  might  be  driven 
away  by  the  nest  inundation^  in  which,  peradventure,  many  of  them  perished, 
they  would  retom  wgm  and  again.  The  Egyptian  and  almost  all  other  cos- 
mogonies have  much  to  do  with  water  and  mud;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  con- 
fnsion  of  ancient  history  arises  in  all  probability  from  blending  various  records 
of  seyeral  commencements  of  civilization,  or  rather  of  several  attempts  at' 
civiliiation.  Records,  even  traditional  and  oral,  can  hardly  exist  at  all  unless- 
in  acoontiy  and  among  a  people  partially  civilized.  It  may  be  eaalyand  natu- 
rally supposed  that  oral  history  b  exposed  to  two  opposite  and  contradictory 
deccriorations :  sometimes  the  events  of  successive  generations  are  amalga- 
■Mrtad  into  one,  and  the  fragments  of  various  ancient  histories  are  supposed  to 
relate  to  one  age;  and  on  the  other  hand,  contemporaneous  events  are  de- 
tached firom  each  other  by  imperfect  records  and  confused  narration,  so  that 
several  events  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  are  dispersed  and  tfislocated. 
The  former  mode  of  confusing  history  is,  however,  most  pirevalent,  and  from 
it  all  ancient  history  has  become  so  inextricably  perplexed  that  no  skill  can 
nnravel  the  tangled  diein.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  people  of  Egypt,  after  a 
few  inundations,  had  been  sagacious  enough,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  gene- 
ratioos,  to  efl^t  all  or  the  principal  part  of  those  contrivances  by  which  they 
obviated  the  inconveniences  they  were  exposed  to,  they  must  have  been  a  peo- 
ple of  extraordinary  sagacity.  But  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  they  ever 
ffid  so ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  confusion  of  ancient  records,  and  especially 
from  the  deification  of  some  of  their  earUer  benefieu^tors,  there  is  reason  to 
aappose  that  their  progress  was  slow,  and  the  result  of  many  effinrts  and  of 
snflering ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  driven  by  absolute  necessity  into  those 
which  were  the  germ  of  civilization.  Indeed  we  can  have  no  other 
idea  of  dviltzation  than  that  men  were  driven  into  it  by  necessity  arid  not 
aavited  into  it  by  its  speculative  desirableness.  It  is  as  clear  as  light  that  there 
could  be  no  motive  to  uige  men  to  any  contrivances  or  arrangements  but  for  the 
porpoae  of  getting  rid  of  some  inconvenience.  The  contrary  idea  seems  fre- 
qnently  to  have  possessed  the  minds  of  many  writers,  who  have  spoken  of  the 
of  eiviliiation  as  if  the  human  mind  had  proposed  to  itself  some 
state  of  untried  being,  and  had  used  all  its  car^  and  diligence,  and 
sagacity,  to  arrive  at  that  state.  Many  of  those  contrivances,  therefore,  both 
legal  and  sdentific,  which,  if  purdy  prospective,  would  manifest  great  wisdom, 
being  suggested  and  almost  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  the  ease  and  the  evils 
of  sooae  presang  cahunity,  give  token  not  to  much  of  great  wisdom  as  of  strong 
feeling  of  inconvenience* 

^  The  E^tians,'*  says  Rollin,  whose  history  is  quite  as  good  as  any  other. 
for  the  purpose,  being  compiled  from  the  ancient  historians,  **  were  the  first 
people  who  rightly  understood  the  rules  of  government.  A  nation  so  grave 
and  serious  immediately  perceived,  that  the  true  end  of  politics  is  to  make  life 
eaay  and  a  people  happy."  This  is  very  pUusible  in  sound,  but  it  superabounds 
not  in  point  or  meaning.  If  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  to  congregate 
into  cloae  and  stationary  society,  they  were  of  course  the  first  people  to  make 
the  arrangements  of  civil  government ;  but  as  their  congregating  into  society 
the  result  of  necessity,  so  their  formation  of  the  principles  of  government 
la  also  the  result  of  necessity,  and  the  consequence  peradventure  of  many 
AsiaiJour.  N.S.  Vol.7.  No.26.  P 
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egq[)erimeots»  Military  leaden  were,  in  all  probalnltty,  anteeedettl  to  cifil 
gOTernors.  Wandering  tribes  were  in  need  of  military  leaden  to  guide  tlMai 
in  tbeir  taking  and  retaining  temporary  settlemeatt;  but  dvil  mien  became 
necessary  as  a  kind  of  arbitrators  to  arrange  their  diierences  when  they  weie 
settled  and  when  property  was  more  minutely  divided.  That  the  Egyptians 
perceived  that  the  true  end  of  politics  is  to  make  life  easy  and  a  people  happy, 
is  no  very  great  mark  of  their  sagacity.  They  would  have  been  an  exceedingly 
stupid  people,  indeed,  if  they  had  adopted  the  contrivances  of  politics  for  any 
othier  purpose.  They  felt  uneasy,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  uneasiness 
by  means  of  political  arrangements.  Quoting  from  Diodoms,  the  French 
torian  compliments  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings  as  acting  not  by  their  own 
trary  will  anct  pleasure,  but  being  under  greater  restraint  from  the  laws  than 
thor  subjects  were.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  exbtenee  of  laws  is  a  proof 
that  there  must  have  been  a  necessity  for  the  formation  of  laws.  We  are  not  told 
expressly  what  were  the  vices  of  their  kings;  but  from  the  restraints  that  were 
imposed  upon  them,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  we  may  draw 
some  inference.  It  has  been  said  that  kings  are  naturally  fond  of  low  company : 
this  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the  case  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
for  there  existed  a  law  which  prohibited  slaves  and  foreigners  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  immediate  service  of  the  prince :  from  these  people  having, 
therefore,  injuriously  interfered  with  the  management  of  public  afbirs,  there 
was  a  necessity  to  make  this  regulation.  The  manner  in  which  slaves  have 
interfered  with  despotic  governments  has  been  sufficiently  seen  to  make  it  very 
comprehensible  that  the  Egyptians  were  frequently  exposed  to  misrule  from  the 
same  cause.  The  law  was  not  made  with  a  mere  prospective  sagacity  of  what 
might  happen,  but  was  done  witli  a  view  of  remedying  the  evUs  which  had 
happened,  and  which  had  in  all  probability  been  severely  felt.  All  new  modes 
of  being,  whether  under  government  or  the  reverse,  are  attended  with  evils 
which  are  gradually  and  partially  obviated,  and  which  are  not  uniformly  fore> 
seen.  When  a  nation  suffers  much  from  misrule  or  anarchy,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by  a  circumscribed  and  limited  ruler,  but  by  means 
of  a  dictator,  and  it  is  only  by  dqirees  that  the  power  of  the  dictator  is  softened 
down ;  when  we  hear,  therefore,  of  the  regulations  which  are  made  for  the 
government  of  kings,  we  may  infer  the  abominations  of  which  kings  have  been 
guilty. 

History  also  informs  us  that  the  diet  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  presertt»ed 
by  kw,  and  that  their  duties  were  appointed  them  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
Hence  we  may  very  fairly  infer  that  these  semi4Mirbart>us  despots  had  been 
habituated  to  indulge  themselves  in  gross  intemperance,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
business ;  because,  if  they  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  temperance,  and  if  they  had  been  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  doty,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  dietetic  regulations,  and  directing  them  what 
honn  to  give  to  their  several  dudes.  The  priests  are  represented  as  invoking 
in  the  daily  sacrifice  health  and  all  other  blessings  for  the  king,  because  he 
governed  his  people  with  clemency  and  justice,  and  made  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom the  rule  and  standard  of  his  actions.  Flattering  kings  is  of  course  a  very 
▼enerable  custom ;  but  if  a  whole  aeries  of  Egyptian  kings  had  from  the 
boning  made  it  their  practice  to  act  asDiodorus,  and  after  him  the  Abb^Ro)lin» 
lepresent,  it  would  not  have  appeared  to  the  Egyptians  so  very  remarkable,  as 
it  may  do  to  later  readen,  who  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison 
and  a  contrast.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  about 
the  government  of  Egypt  very  much  politlco*moral  cant,  as  there  is  to  the 
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fireseBt  day  Id  Cbiiuu  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  seeing  as  we  most  dearly 
do,  the  formality  <^  oor  own  words  of  comptiment,  we  should  ever  be  misled 
by  the  words  of  comptiment  of  other  people.  The  titles  **  honourable^  serene, 
gradotts/*  are  all  moral  terms,  bat  being  politically  applied,  we  think  nothing 
of  their  moral  meaning;  when,  however,  other  moral  terms^  which  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  regard  politically,  are  applied  to  other  sovereigns  by  other 
pec^le^  we  are  apt  tb  think  those  terms  purdy  mo^al  and  nncere. 

**  The  most  excellent  cireurastance  in  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians  war,  that 
every  iadividoai,  from  his  infancy,  was  nurtured  in  the  strictest  observance  oi 
them*  A  new  custom  in  £gypt  was  a  kind  of  miracle.  All  things  there  ran  in 
the  old  channd ;  and  the  exactness  with  whidi  littld  matters  were  adhered  to, 
preserved  those  of  more  importance.'*  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Plu-« 
tardi,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  prober  and  laudtUor  temparii  adi.  If  there  be 
OBch  truth  in  the  paragraph,  the  Egyptians  were  a  stupid  set  of  people ;  and  if 
diey  were  slow  to  change  their  habits  and  laws,  they  were  most  likely  as  slow 
in  forming  them.  It  was  not  any  great  proof  of  their  wisdom  that  all  things 
nm  in  the  old  channel,  for  an  advance  in  society  and  an  increase  of  population 
would  naturally  produce  a  necessity  for  changes  in  habits  and  manners.  Among 
other  instanoes  of  legal  wisdom,  Piodorus  mentions  the  following :  ^  he  who 
had  neglected  or  reftised  to  save  a  man's  life  when  attacked,  if  it  was  in  his 
power  to  assist  hiai,  was  puaisfaod  .as  rigorously  as  the  assassin;  but  if  the 
VBfbrtunate  person  could  not  be  succoured,  the  offender  was  at  least  to  be 
impeached,  and  penalties  were  decreed  for  any  neglect  of  this  kind."  From 
such  a  law  as  this  we  may  easily  deduce  what  a  state  of  sodety  existed  in 
E^ypt  in  these  times  of  apparently  primitive  simplidty.  Not  only  was  murder 
eommon,  but  it  must  harve  been  frequently  perpetrated  in  the  open  face  of 
liay  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  And  these  witnesses  must  frec^Uently 
have  heen  indilierent  and  cardess  spectators,  neither  bringing  the  offender  to 
justice,  nor  interfering  to  save  the  victim.  The  law  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  fact, 
ior  we  never  find  laws  made  for  cases  that  have  never  occurred :  unless  it  be  the 
Babylonian  law  mentioned  in  Voltaire's  2jadig,  by  which  griffin*  were  prohibited 
to  be  eaten.  Now,  with  dl  the  wickedness  of  the  present  day,  and  with  all 
our  departure  from  the  simplidty  of  ancient  manners,  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  state  of  violence  as  to  see  or  hear  of  murders  committed  in  the  sight 
of  careless  spectators.  The  Itdian  assassinations  of  modem  date  generally  are 
done  so  hastily  and  instantaneously,  that  such  a  law  as  the  above  could  hardly 
be  flpidiicaUe> 

There  is  naotber  manifestation  of  a  very  bad  state  of  society  in  Egypt  in  the 
leUowiog;  also  finora  Diodorus:'*'  no  man  was  dlowed  to  be  useless  to  the 
etate,  but  every  man  was  obliged  to  enter  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a 
piUic  register,  that  Vemdned  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  state  his 
pPofessMHi  and  means  of  support.  If  he  gave  a  fdse  aiSiount  of  himself,  he 
wae  imoMdiately  put  to  death."  On  the  principle  of  law*making  above  recog- 
aized,  and  indeed  on  the  only  principle  that  experience  and  observation  shew 
■8  that  laws  can  be  made,  it  b  clear  that  to  give  occasion  for  such  a  law  as  the 
above  there  must  have  been  a  comparatively  large  and  positively  troublesome 
body  of  people  living  by  their  wits  and  injuriously  preying  upon  the  public. 
From  the  severity  of  the  punishment  denounced  agdnst  those  who  gave  a  false 
account  of  themselves,  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  very  great 
diftculty  in  bringing  many  to  give  a  true  account  of  themselves.  In  all  prob»> 
hility,  the  above  paragraph  refers  to  more  laws  than  one,  and  is  the  result  of 
aeveial  acU  of  legislation  tending  to  correct  the  evil  of  a  namdess  and  homo- 
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lest  populace.  Much  evil  arises  from  audi  people  in  our  own  country,  and  a 
time  may  come  when  we  may  be  compelled  to  baye  recourse  to  audi  a  law; 
but  it  will  not  be  so  much  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  and  lawgivers  as 
of  the  irreg;ularity  and  disorder  of  the  people,  and  it  will  prove  that  a  very 
serious  evil  has  been  long  endured  from  the  anonymous  and  nnregistend  multi- 
tude. 

It  is  rather  inconnstent  with  the  high  character  given  of  the  Egyptians  by  the 
ancient  historians,  that  they  were  exceedingly  superstitious.    Thenr  priests 
were  the  order  next  to  thdr  kings;  and  this  is  a  very  natural  order,  for  kings, 
or  those  who  raise  themselves  to  regal  rank  in  a  rude  and  violent  state  of 
society,  must  be  such  as  have  wit  and  strength  united,  while  the  priest  needs 
only  mental  craft,  and  has  no  occasion  for  the  exerdse  of  personal  strength 
and  courage.    The  king  rules  by  mind  and  body,  but  the  priest  by  mind  alone; 
and  he  thereby  becomes  an  able,  and  in  time  an  invaluable  and  insepandrfe^ 
ally  of  the  king.    There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  hbtory  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  which  indicates  any  great  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind  in  a 
corresponding  degree  of  civilization.    Moderns  seem  to  imagine  that  it  imf^ies 
a  mighty  degree  of  erudition  to  be  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  Egjrptian 
mythology  and  antiquity,  and  that  therefore  these  Egyptian  priests,  who  had 
the  keeping  and  in  part  the  fabrication  of  these  matters,  must  have  been  super- 
latively learned.    The  Egyptian  people  were  not  very  acute,  as  appears  from 
the  history  of  their  mythology  and  from  the  submission  of  thdr  minds  to 
superstition.    There  was  a  peculiarity  in  thdr  rdigious  or  politioo-rdigious 
manners  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  ceremony  of  bringing  the  dead  to  trid 
before  they  allowed  funeral  honours  to  be  granted  to  them.    This  ceremony 
was  most  likely  of  priestly  origin,  and  perhaps  may  be  in  some  measure  an- 
swerable to  the  use  which  the  Catholic  priesthood  has  made  of  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory ;  for  the  priesthood  endeavours  to  ensure  its  dominion  over  man- 
kind in  death  as  well  as  in  life.    As  the  priests  possessed  dl  science,  of  course 
they  possessed  the  science  of  casuistry,  and  upon  them  in  all  probability  6^ 
pended  the  issue  of  the  trial  of  the  dead.    Now  as  every  one  exdts  his  own 
profession,  and  thinks  the  matters  belonging  to  it  the  most  important,  the 
priests  would  regard  all  homage  paid  to  their  superetitions  the  highest  degree  of 
virtue  $  and  they  would,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  and  repres^t  dl  neglect  of, 
or  oppodtion  to,  their  superstitions,  as  the  greatest  demerit.    A  man  would, 
therefore,  be  judged  according  to  the  homage  which  he  pdd  to  the  priests; 
and  as  the  best  homage  is  that  which  comes  in  the  solid  form  of  money,  thoae 
who  were  most  liberal  to  the  temples  ensured  to  themselves  the  highest  diarac- 
ier  after  death.    Bat  this  judgment  of  the  dead  could  only  be  eflfectud  so 
long  as  aay  regarded  the  sentence  with  reverence  %  while,  therefore,  it  was  so 
r^arded,  it  influenced  the  minds  even  of  those  who  were  heedless  so  far  as 
their  own  feelings  #sre  concerned ;  and  for  the  sake  of  their  rdatives  and 
friends,  they  would  be  cautious  not  to  transgress,  or  at  least  to  counterfadanee 
their  moral  transgressions  by  suitable  donations.    A  history  (if  one  eould  be 
given,  which  it  certainly  «annot)  of  the  true  operation,  public  and  private^  of 
this  judgment  of  the  dead,  svould  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  aaiuds  of  im- 
podtion  and  credulity. 

The  simplidty  of  the  worthy  Abb^  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  follow- 
ifig  paragraph :  ^  A  still  more  astonishing  circumstance  in  this  public  inquest 
upon  the  dead  was,  that  the  throne  itself  was  no  protection  from  it.  Kings 
were  spared  during  their  lives,  because  the  public  peace  was  concerned  in  this 
llorbeacance ;  but  thdr  quality  did  not  exempt  them  ff:om  the  judgment  passed 
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upon  the  drnd^  and  eren  some  of  tbem  were  depiiTed  of  sepulture.  This  eus* 
torn  was  imitated  by  the  Isradttes.  We  see  in  Scriptttre,  that  bad  kings  were 
Dot  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  This  practice  suggested  to 
princes,  that  if  their  majesty  placed  tbem  out  of  the  reach  of  men's  judgment 
wfafle  they  were  aUre,  they  would  at  last  be  Uable  to  it  when  death  should 
reduce  them  to  a  level  with  their  subjects.**  It  is  not  courteous  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  so  grave  a  writer  as  Rollin,  but  it  is  almost  too  much  to  believe 
that  he  could  be  greatly  astonished  at  the  (act  that  princes  were  subfect  to  the 
trial  after  death  in  common  with  their  subjects,  for  if  kings  bad  been  exempted 
from  it,  it  would  have  had  but  little  efiect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  We 
may,  however,  take  it  for  granted  that  kings  were  not  much  annoyed  by  this 
jud^ent.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  instances  might  have  occurred  of  kings 
being  treated  ignominiously  after  death,  in  consequence  of  some  transgressions 
during  life;  but  this  most  likely  took  place  only,  and  perhaps  always,  when  the 
said  kings  were  succeeded  by  an  usurper,  or  by  a  prince  of  another  &ction« 
The  ritnation  of  kings  is  such,  that  a  judge  may  always  find  either  vices  or 
virtnea  in  their  characters  and  conduct,  accordingly  as  he  is  duposed  to  look 
for  the  one  or  the  other.  These  public  functionaries,  therefore,  in  passing 
sentence  either  of  approbation  or  condemnation  on  deceased  princes,  could 
always  assign  a  tolerably  foir  and  plausible  ground  for  the  sentence  they  might 
pass.  For  medianical  arts  and  for  persevering  labour  we  must  give  the  andent 
Egyptians  credit;  but  the  great  works  which  they  accomplished  were  a  token 
of  the  despotic  government  under  which  they  lived,  a  despotism  quite  as  arbi- 
trary as  'any  that  now  exists,  or  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  form  of  society. 
What  is  labour  but  the  wealth  of  him  who  has  no  other  possession  ?  EJaagft, 
therefore,  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  compel  the  labour  of  their  subjects  in 
rearing  immense  piles  of  building,  raise  those  works  by  taxing  their  subjects 
virtually :  now  would  it  be  possible  for  any  modern  European  sovereign  to  rear 
such  a  building  as  one  of  the  pyramids  ?  Clearly  not.  These  buildings,  there- 
fore, are  a  token  of  the  abject  state  of  shivery  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  to  their  sovereigns.  But  of  some  of  their  kings  it  is  said,  with  praise, 
that  they  did  not  employ  their  own  subjects,  but  only  captives  and  foreigners, 
«poa  some  of  the  great  national  worfca :  this  very  praise  implies  that  the 
princes  dad  not  always  employ  captives,  but  often  their  own  subjects.  In  one 
work  of  Fharaoh-Necho,  or  rather  an  attempt-^or  the  work  was  never 
cftcted,*-namely,  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  it  is  recorded 
tiiat  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  workmen  lost  thdr  lives.  This  could 
never  haTe  tsken  place  but  under  the  most  deqx>tic  government,  and  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  must  have  been  more  ignorant  and 
abject  than  the  negroes  in  the  West-India  islands.  Rulers  loving  power  are 
perpetnally  pcesring  that  power  to  the  point  that  provokes  resistance  and  r»- 
actioiu  Ilie  state  of  barbarity  in  which  any  nation  exists  is  seen  by  the  extent 
to  which  that  pressnre  may  he  carried  before  it  produces  re-action.  The 
Egrptians  were  maaifesUy  in  a  state  of  great  subjection ;  not  that  some  mdivl- 
doals  in  the  higher  rsnks  m%ht  not  be  well-infomied  and  comparatively  en* 
figbtened;  bat  the  nation,  generally  speakmg,  certainly  was  not 

It  is  easy,  by  a  selection  of  tnuts,  and  by  overlooking  obrious  defects^ 
to  raise  any  country  or  kingdom  into  an  Utopia ;  and  political  writers  have  a 
great  propensity  to  instruct  their  own  nation  by  lessons  from  other  countries, 
as  parents  propose  to  their  own  children  the  example  of  others,  selecting  all  the 
good  far  imitatioa,  and  passug  by  or  slurring  over  all  that  is  not  fiivourable. 

S. 


(   no  ) 

ORIENTAL  REVIEW. 
No.  n.— Tab  Gekat  Political  akd  LrrxaAaT  EKcrcLOPiBDiA  op   Ma-twam-lik, 

%mmMo:^     ^    J^    ^. 

Op  all  the  Chinese  works  known  in  Europe,  none  is  more  celebrated, 
and  more  jnstly  deserves  to  be  so,  than  the  WHn  heen^fhung  k*haoUj 
or  ^  Deep  Researches  into  Ancient  Monuments/  by  Ma  t^ran  lin ;  and  it 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  learning  of  Europe  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced a  work  of  this  kind  so  well  executed,  and  which  can  sustain  a  com- 
parison with  this  Chinese  encyclopedia.  The  Wan  keen  (hung  Ichaou 
supplied  M.  Deguignes  the  elder  with  moat  of  the  materials  for  his  acade- 
mioal  memoirs,  and  the  numerous  data  for  his  history  of  the  Huns.  M« 
Abel  Remnsathas  published  copious  extracts  from  Ma  twan  lin,  relative  to 
the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  and  other  sinologists  have  derived  from  it 
very  valuable  information  for  their  historical  researches  concerning  China  and 
the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  author  of  this  inestimable  work  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  town  of 
L5  p*hing  chow,*  in  the  department  of  Jaou  chow  foo,  in  the  province  of 
Keang  as.  His  father.  Ma  t'hing  Iwan,  had  been  Ch'hing  seang,  or 
minister,  under  the  Snngs.  He  caused  his  son  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
achool  of  Chu  he,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  commentators  of  the  classical 
books  in  modem  times.  Under  such  a  master,  Ma  twan  lin  was  prepared 
to  become  in  turn  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  in  China.  Like  atl 
Chinese  who  devote  themselves  to  letters,  he  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  public  afiairs ;  and  it  was  at  a  period  when  the  misfortunes  of  his  country 
(for  China  was  then  overrun  by  the  Mongols)  rendered  the  situation 
iffksome,  and  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  After  the  fall  of  the  Sung 
dynaiAy,  Ma  twan  lin  retired  to  the  tillage  of  Keaou  show  heang,  where  he 
liwd  Innried  with  his  books  and  totally  absorbed  in  study.  He  here  com- 
posed several  highly  esteemed  works,  such  as  the  Ta  fu^  iseik  chueny 
which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Ta  he^,  the  first  of  the  four  books  attri- 
buted to  Confucius;  the  To  eke  lUhf  or  '  Account  of  Great  Scholars,'  &c. 
But  the  most  valuable  of  bis  works,  and  that  which,  we  may  truly  affirm, 
is  the  only  one  which  will  be  imperishable,  is  his  Wan  hSen  thung  khaou^ 
which  cost  him  twenty  years'  labour. 

The  completion  of  this  ivork  was  announced  to  the  Mongol  emperor  Jin 
taung,  by  a  memorial  dated  the  fourth  moon  of  the  sixth  of  the  years  Yen 
-yeuf  (1919).  This  monarcbV  successor,  Ying  tsung,  in  the  sixtii  moon 
of  the  second  of  the  years  Che  che  (1322),  gave  directions  that  the  work 
should  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  schools  of  the  town  of  L8  p'hing 
chow,  the  author's  birth-place  and  residence.  Subsequently,  under  the 
Mings,  the  emperor  She  tsung  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  under  the  inspec- 

•.Thbtown,  which  Is  liJtuAted  to  the  eut  of  ttelaka  Phooyaaff.  and  on  ^w  Mtheni  tank  oC  Uie 
gan  lb  kraiig,  wMat  that  timea  town  of  th«  second  rank';  it  is  now  only  a  A^«n,  or  town  of  tlie  third 
ank. 
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tkm  of  See  le  keen :  the  order  bears  date  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  moon  in 
the  thifd  of  the  jean  Km  ising,  which  ooneeponds  with  the  month  of 
Jane  1524.  The  blocks  of  this  edition  having  been  worn  during  nearly 
two  oentories,  they  were  re-cot  in  the  reign  of  K'hang  he,  and  a  new 
edition  was  published  in  1724,  in  200  yolumes,  or  large  Chinese  numbers. 
The  emperor  K'heen  lung  caused  the  work  to  be  reprinted  in  1747. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  WHn  keen  fhung  hhaou  is  history^— not  of 
actions  or  of  mankind, — but  of  government,  manners,  customs,  literature; 
in  shorty  of  Chinese  civilization  from  the  beginning  of  the  empire  down  to 
B.C.  1224. 

Each  dynasty  (observes  the  author,  in  his  preface,)  has  had  its  historians, 
who  have  described  its  commencement,  its  progress,  and  its  ruin,  and  related 
all  the  remarkable  facts  which  might,  in  future  ages,  excite  the  curiosity  of 
mankind,  or  serve  as  a  mirror,  either  for  imitation  if  they  are  good,  or  for 
avoidance  if  they  are  evil;  and  although  the  destruction  of  the  dii&rent 
reigning  families  did  not  happen  through  the  same  causes,  each  history, 
explaining  the  principles  and  reasons  of  their  elevation  and  their  fall,  is  useful 
to  those  who  come  after.  But  this  species  of  history  is  not  sufficient ;  we 
ought  likewise  to  know  that  of  the  government,  which  consists  in  the  laws, 
customs,  and  usages,  a  part  of  which  is  preserved  and  a  part  has  been  changed : 
for  although  an  empire  may  change  masters  in  an  instant,  it  does  not  thereby 
change  its  manners  and  customs  so  suddenly.  These  alter  only  with  time, 
and  most  customs  and  more  recent  laws  are  founded  upon  the  ancient  and 
antecedent  institutions.  This  induced  Confucius  to  say  that  one  might  predict 
the  changes  that  would  happen  in  the  whole  course  of  ages.  Nevertheless,  in 
order  to  ascertain  and  thoroughly  comprehend  these  changes,  much  reading 
and  reflection  is  required.  We  might  (continues  Ma  twan  lin)^  by  the  history 
of  Sze  ma  kwang,  know  the  modem  usages,  but  no  one  has  laboured  successi 
fully  on  those  which  conform  to  the  ancients.  Under  the  T*hang  dynasty,  the 
celebrated  Thoo  khe  (or  Phoo  yew)  compiled  his  T^hung  teeriy  in  which  he 
ascends  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  explains  the  different  changes  which 
had  been  made  down  to  his  own  time,  that  is,  the  years  T^keen  paou  (from 
74£  to  755).  The  scholar  Sung  pTh  continued  this  work  to  the  years  Heen  ilk 
{(rom  954  to  959),  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  After  him,  and  under  the  4ast 
dynasty  (that  of  the  Sungs),  Wcfi  leaou  ung  likewise  compiled  a  book  of  the 
same  character,  called  Kwi  ckaou  htvuy  teen.  These  works  have  never  been 
published,  and  although  their  authors  have  displayed  in  them  vast  erudition, 
diey  hare  been  but  little  studied:  so  that,  at  present,  the  work  of  T'hoo  khe 
is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  hands  of  the  curious.  This  work,  however, 
going  no  ftrther  than  the  years  T^hien  paeu,  the  succeeding  reigns  are 
wanting. 

It  IS  impossible  to  deny  that  T'hoo  khe  well  understood  .the  object  of  his 
work,  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  that  he  has  made  very  accurate  and  extensive 
researches :  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  reproach  him  for  not  having 
sniEdently  distinguished  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  for  not  being  suffix 
ciently  dear  in  some  parts,  nor  skilful  in  the  choice  he  has  made  of  the  matten 
which  he  has  selected  or  passed  over  in  silence.  He  has .  omitted  some  thiqga 
which  are  important;  such  as  those  which  relate  to  astronomy  (i'^en  icp^)and 
phyrics  (iiwM>  Ung) ;  and  he  says  nothing  about  the  genealogy  of  the  emperors 
and  of  the  princes  of  their  families,  and  others  who  have  sprung  from  them ; 
his  work  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  a  perfect  performance. 
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Ma  tn^an  lin  adds,  that  these  defects  of  bis  predeaesiDr  inspired  Ura 
with  the  wish  to  produce  a  more  cooipKete  work  of  the  same  kind ;  and  wiHk 
the  aid  of  his  father's  knowledge  aad  of  the  various  writings  which  he  had 
left  him  on  the  subject,^  and  by  an  assiduous  study  of  all  the  historians  and 
philosophers,  he  flattered  himself  he  bad  aocprnptisbed  his  object:  ^  not," 
he  observesi  '^  that  I  dare  think  I  have  perfectly  succeeded,  being  convinced 
that  my  work  may  be  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  ages." 

He  then  states  that  he  has  distributed  his  work  into  twenty»four  sections^ 
the  titles  of  which  he  mentions,  which  comprehend  every  thing  which  his 
plan  contemplated.  The  following  is  the  method  which  he  has  pursued  in 
its  composition.  He  begins  by  stating  whatever  he  could  find,  upon  each 
subject,  either  in  the  classical  books  (king),  or  in  the  historians  (sse),  of 
each  dynasty.  He  then  adds  what  is  contained  in  the  Humy  jfaouy  or 
abridgments,  of  the  different  dynasties,  on  iJie  same  topics.  This  is  the 
ground-work  of  what  he  includes  under  the  name  of  WlUn^  which  is  based 
upon  positive  and  authentic  facts,  for  those  which  are  of  doubtful  character, 
or  reported  by  suspicious  authority,  he  has  wholly  retrenched.  With 
respect  to  the  opinions  upon  the  facts  reported,  he  has  collected  all  that  have 
been  written,  either  at  the  period  when  the  events  occurred,  by  ministers^ 
or  other  literary  persons  and  scholars  of  posterior  date :  in  short,  he  has 
omitted  noticing  which  deserved  preservation,  or  which  could  tend  either  to 
confirm  what  is  recorded,  or  obviate  the  mistakes  of  the  writers  who  have 
adverted  to  those  facts.  This  part  of  the  work  it  is  which  he  comprehends 
under  the  name  of-  H^en.  In  some  doubtful  cases,  he  has  deemed  it  right 
to  add  his  own  sentiments  and  opinions. 

The  twenty-four  sections  of  the  work  are  subdivided  into  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  books.  The  author  gives  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
each  of  the  sections ;  and  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  such  portions  of  this 
summary  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  con- 
tents and  the  value  of  the  whole  work. 

Section  I. — OnihePropertifofctLUivatcdLand, 
The  ancient  kings  and  emperors  never  assumed  the  proprietorship  of  the 
empire ;  for  they  distributed  it  into  different  principalities  and  lordships.  The 
emperor  had  for  himself  only  a  territory  of  1,000  square  le.  The  kung  and  the 
how  possessed  100  square  U  ;  the  pfh^  seventy ;  tlie  Uze  and  the  nan  had  each 
fifty.  Besides'  this,,  there  were  in  the  demesne  belonging  to  the  emperor 
certain  lands  and  towns',  the  revenues  of  which  were  appropriated  to  his  hmg 
and  kUngy  or  councillors.  Each  of  those  officers  had  given  to  him»  as  his 
patrimony,  the  estate,  for  his  family,  the  inhabitants,  and  his  cultivators. 
They  committed  the  care  of  it  to  their  children  from  race  to  race.  Each  con- 
sidered his  estate  as  his  own  property,  knew  perfectly  well  the  fertility  or 
sterility  of  the  lands,  and  whether  .the  number  of  settlers  upon  it  augmented 
or  diminished;  so  that,  without; bein^  bb%ed  to  make  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions^ he  ran  no  risk  of  being  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  his  revenue.  At 
this  period,  therefore,  all  the  land  in  the  etepire  belonged  to  the  nation.  The 
people  received  it  from  the  state,  and,  cultivating  it,  subsisted  on  the  product 
o(  their  own  labour  and  payed  the  taxes.  In  this  manner,  the  lower  clasjtes 
performed  their  duty,  and  the  superior  class  exercised  a  paternal  care  towards 
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tbem.  Ab  there  were  noae  who  were  either  too  rich  or  too  poor,  all  lived 
in  perfect  harnioDy  together.  This  was  the  principle  of  government,  upon  this 
point,  of  the  first  three  dynasties  which  reigned  in  China.  The  first  emperor 
of  the  T'hsins  o? ertumed  this  order  of  things,  and  made  himself  the  proprietor 
of  all  the  baronial  possessions  of  the  empire.  A  single  man  wished  to  have 
all  in  hia  own  hands ;  government  posts  throughout  the  empire  having  ceased 
to  be  permanent,  those  who  were  appointed  thereto  regarded  them  as  transient 
occopationa,  and  the  result  was  that  they  had  no  opportunity  or  motive  to 
learn  the  oonditioo  of  affiurs  and  of  the  inhabitants.  Since,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  post  of  government  being  but  tem|iorary,  and  on  the  other,  the  change  of 
inhabitants  gave  rise  to  a  vast  deal  of  knavery,  it  has  thence  happened  that, 
sinee  the  time  of  the  T'hrins,  and  under  the  subsequent  dynasties,  the  state 
could  no  longer  distribute  the  land,  which  was  entirely  held  by  private  indivi« 
duals.  This  result  was  produced  by  the  turn  which  was  given  to  affiurs  at  the 
epoch  of  the  T'hsin  dynasty.  It  is  true  that,  in  succeeding  times,  there  have 
been  periods  when  there  was  a  desire  to  re-establish  ancient  usages  in  this 
respect,  as  in. the  years  Tt^-ho  (from  A.D.  477  to  409),  under  the  Yuen  Wei 
dynasty,  and  in  the  years  called  Ching  kwan  (from  627  to  649),  under  the 
T*hangs ;  but  it  did  not  last,  because  it  was  difficult  to  return  to  those  usages 
without,  at  the  same  time,  reriring  that  of  fiefs,  which  the  reigning  princes 
did  not  like.  Under  the  first  three  dynasties,  and  prior  to  them,  the  empire 
was  not  the  property  of  the  monarch ;  the  T'hsins  were  the  first  to  make  a 
single  man  master  of  all.  Under  the  first  three  dynasties,  individuals  [of  the 
people]  were  not  the  proprietors  of  land;  but  when  the  T'hsins  abrogated  the 
ancient  distribution,  and  abandoned  the  proprietorship  to  the  people,  to  become 
a  divisible  inheritauce,  they  gave  what  they  ought  not  to  have  given,  and  took 
away  what  they  had  no  right  to  take.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  however,  at 
the  present  time,  to  reinstate  things  upon  their  ancient  footing,  and  to  destroy 
ioatitntions  now  consecrated  by  so  long  a  succession  of  years.  To  re-establish 
fiefii  would  be  for  the  emperor  to  divest  himself  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
empire,  and  to  give  rise  to  wars  and  revolts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
intended  to  revive  the  distribution  of  lands,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deprive 
individuals  by  force  of  their  inheritance,  which  would  occasion  endless  mur« 
mars  and  complaints.  These  considerations  have  always  opposed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  projects  of  philosophers.  Shang  yang  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  custom  of  taxing  lands  cultivated  by  individuals,  without  considering 
whether  they  possessed  much  or  little;  and  Yang  yen  began  the  practice  of 
private  possession,  without  respect  to  what  the  individual  enjoyed.  Thus  one 
of  the  two  abolished  the  ancient  method  of  diriding  land  into  nine  kinds, 
whilst  the  other  abrogated  the  custom  of  levying  taxes  in  proportion  to  pro* 
perty*  These  were,  however,  two  excellent  customs,  the  abolition  of  which 
will  entail  upon  the  authors  the  eternal  reproaches  of  all  sensible  persons.  The 
aboaea  created  by  Shang  yang  and  Yang  yen,  however,  have,  notwithstanding, 
becoBse  so  invetenite,  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  reform  them  without  destroy- 
ing the  empire  aa  well  aa  ruming  indiriduals.  This  section  consisto  of  seven 
hooka. 

Section  II. — On  Money  and  Merchandize. 

The  life  of  man  is  sustained  by  clothing  and  food.    Articles  not  adapted 

to  these  two  purposes  have,  nevertheless,  become  necessaries  of  life ,  such  as 

pearls,  precious  stones,  and  the  five  metals.    The  ancient  kings,  finding  th^t 

what  served  for  the  food  and  vesture  of  man  was  not  sufficient  for  all  the  usee 

AsiatJour.  N  .S.  VoL.7.No.26.  Q 
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of  exist6iice»  willtd  that  wbctsoever  could  be  ustfol  for  Uwt  cttd,  iboold  be 
jOODaidered  merchandize^  and  be  the  ^object  of  biurter,  and  the  basis  of  com- 
inerce.  Thus,  in  the  most  remote  times»  pearls  and  gems  were  r^arded  as 
•merchandise  of  the  first  class  ;  gold  constituted  the  second ;  knhes  (copper 
money  so  called)  and  pieces  of  cloth  were  placed  in  the  last.  The  commodities 
in  the  first  two  classes,  being  extremely  rare  by  nature,  it  was  found  that 
copper,  by  its  moderate  value,  might  be  made  an  article  of  common  exchange, 
with  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  consequently  acquire  general  currency. 
For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  circulation  of  the  copper  money  coined  in  the 
nine  foo  (official  residenoes]^  has  been  constantly  current  smce  the  djmaaty  of 
Chow ;  with  this  single  distinction,  that  manners  being  simple  in  the  early 
times,  there  were  few  wants,  and  the  coin  was  always  in  sufficient  abundaaee ; 
.whereas,  in  subsequent  ages,  luxury  and  prodigality  produced  a  scarcity  of 
•coin,  and  consequently  its  value  dimioished  from  day  to  day,  as  its  quantity 
•increased.    It  was  difficult  for  such  a  state  of  things  to  last  long.    As  early  as 

the  T'hang  dynasty,  they  had  begun  to  introduce  the  use  of  paL,    n\&^   fi* 

ieuen,  or  *  flying  contracts,*  and  of  Si  -SeJ?  cVhd<m  $fin^  *  or  money- 
bills,'  in  order  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions  in  bulky  commoditiee. 
These  papers,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  real  money;  they  served  merely  as 
obligations  to  pay  money  in  exchange»  Under  the  Sungs,  in  the  years  X^kkng 
Jelh  (from  A.D.  1041  to  104$),  there  were  issued  in  the  l^&h  country  (in  Sse 

Chuen)  some  JZ«     7y^    kea(m4ixe,  and  at  a  later  period,  in  the  years  Keen 

^en  (from  11^7  to  1130)^  there  were  in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces 

""T  "^^  humy  tne.  Since  the  institution  of  these  two  species  of  bank- 
notes, paper  has  become  really  money.  Pearls,  precious  stones,  and  gold,  are 
articles  of  value.  Copper,  although  not  of  considerable  value,  is  nevertheless 
in  much  request ;  thus,  these  four  articles  were  very  properly  chosen  for  circu- 
lating representatives  of  value.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  ancient  kings, 
when  they  so  established  it :  but  to  use  paper  in  the  form  of  money  is  to 
employ  a  matter  totally  useless.  But  we  have  reached  a  point  when  a  scrap 
of  paper,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,   scarcely  a  foot  square, 

denominated    a^s    tVkoo^  suffices  us  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life.    With 

it  you  can  procure  clothes,  food,  and  other  articles  of  value :  this  is  what  did 
not  exist  formerly.  Copper  has  the  inconvenience  of  being  heavy,  and  paper 
is  light;  it  is  a  work  of  difficulty  to  coin  the  former  into  money;  but  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  make  and  seal  paper.  We  have  now,  consequently,  abandoned 
the  heavy  and  the  difficult  for  the  light  and  the  easy.  This  section  is  divided 
into  two  books. 

Section  III. — Kuntber  of  Families  and  of  Moutki  (or  Indimduak), 

In  ancient  times,  the  population  of  the  empire  was  not  very  numerous,  bat 
men  were  wise  and  enlightened  by  reason.  They  multiplied  in  succeeding 
times,  and  the  number  of  fools  and  laxy  people  augmented  out  of  all  propor- 
tion.   The  ancients,  if  they  were  noble,*  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 


•  n  totlMdittaetir  -J^   m,  which  it  trmhitd  nobfe   Uaitor  tills  awwrnhmian  aw 

aaid«dlnChlMaUUigMwhoa«roUth«mMlT«totolt«taod«]|M.  ThaMaradiTftdadteloftMirL^^ 
oreondltkiai,  whkh  are,  howercr,  by  no  ronns hereditary  cattci  {  namely,  tbatza,  tba  lahourenb  ttm 
^-^         and  UieaNTChattCi.    Soldim  bdong  to  the  norii  «m. 
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wbdom ;  labcfiirerB  devoted  theoiMlTes  ilith  all  their  ttitngth  to'  agrieuiture ; 
aoldiers  learned  the  art  of  war  and  fighting  battka :  thus  each  succeeded  in  his 
own  puraiiit.  Heaee  a  king  who  had  only  a  d^mtane  of  a  thousand  square  ky 
with  a  population  of  tec  thousand  famiUes»  could  securely  transmit  his  kiag« 
dom  to  his  deaeendants  and  defend  his  sul^ts  against  foreign  invasion.  A 
numeroua  population  constitutes  the  strength  of  a  state,  which,  on  the  co^- 
trary»  is  feeble  when  its  population  is  small.  In  those  times,  the  people 
formed  the  kingdom;  but  the  influence  of  light,  and  of  the  y&,  or  protecting 
mountains  of  the  empire,  being  divided,  and  the  air  and  climate  having 
gradually  become  more  dense,  men  bom  under  these  influences  lost  their 
capacity;  wisdom  degenerated;  literary  men  attached  themselves  to  theur 
writing  apparatus,  and  were  ashamed  to  put  on  armour ;  and  the  labourer, 
content  with  his  cart,  gave  himself  no  concern  about  letters.  If  we  descend 
to  the  nine  lewt  or  conditions  of  human  life,  to  the  artisans  and  workmen,  and 
to  the  followers  of  Sakya  and  Laou  tsze,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
those  who  are  sustunedby  the  fruits  of  the  soil  has  augmented  so  prodigiously, 
that  their  shoulders  touch,  their  sleeves  catch  with  one  another's,  and  three 
little  children  can  scarcely  find  an  interval  to  stand  in.  Under  such  circum* 
stances,  the  great  or  small  number  of  the  population  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strength  of  a  kingdom.  The  state  then  calculates  no  longer  on  the  merit 
of  the  people;  it  seeks  only  to  multiply  them  for  the  sake  of  extracting  taxes 
from  families,  and  contributions  or  services  from  individuals*  In  this  manner 
the  imposts  have  been  continually  increasing ;  those  who  are  in  place  have 
abandoned  and  despise  the  humble,  because  the  state  no  longer  finds  its  strength 
consist  in  the  people,  and  the  people  become  daily  more  miserable  and  curse 
their  existence. 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  third  section  of  the  work,  in  which  I  shall  state 
the  number  of  families  and  of  individuals  under  each  dynasty,  as  well  as  the 
personal  taxes^  the  contributions  and  corviei.  Finally,  I  ihall  speak  of  the 
slaves  and  serfs*    This  section  has  two  books. 

Sscnow  IV. — P^tU  and  Offleet. 

The  state  makes  use  of  the  people  and  the  people  of  the  state.  The  princi- 
palities have  governors  (or  guardians),  circles  (or  districts)  have  superinten- 
dents. Tillages  chiefs,  and  hamlets  rulers  or  head-men  (ching).  These  posts 
are  not  of  the  same  rank,  although  they  were  all  created  for  public  utility. 
It  ia  the  people  who  wield  arms  during  war,  in  public  works  carry  the  hod  and 
liie  mattod[,  bear  the  burthen  when  conveyance  is  required,  and 'toil  and 
labour  for  the  general  prosperity.  Their  occupations,  though  not  alike,  con- 
stitute the  service  which  the  people  render  to  the  state.  Those  who  employ 
them  must  be  at  their  ease,  whilst  those  who  serve  must  undei^o  fatigue. 
Reason  wills  it  so.  Chiefs  of  villages  and  head-men  of  hamlets  must,  there- 
fne,  be  exempt  from  perbonal  service.  But  in  later  times,  the  people  have 
been  Qfrannically  forced  to  perform  these  duties.  Those  who  could  not  sup- 
port the  hardship  of  the  services  exacted  from  them,  did  all  they  could  to 
escape  them,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  ordaining  these  services  by 
fiuniliea.  Since  the  dynasties  of  T'hang  and  Sung,  these  duties  imposed  upon 
fiuniliea  became  daily  more  numerous,  and  were  classed  into  three  different 
orders.  The  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to  them  has  given  rise  to  innu- 
merable acts  of  knavery,  which  there  has  been  no  means  of  counteracting. 
Alas  I  under  the  Chow  dynasty,  the  head  of  a  hamlet,  the  mayor  of  a  village, 
had  the  dignity  and  the  allowances  of  rqsular  magistrates.    Under  the  two 
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.dynastiefl  of  H«n,  the  potts  of  the  three  teniort  of  a  colony  of  peasants  were 
filled  by  men  of  merit  and  experience.  Such  persons,  howerer,  have  not  been 
invested  with  public  offices  in  later  times ;  and  never  was  tyranny  carried  to 
the  length  it  has  reached  in  our  days. 

This  section,  therefore,  contains  researches  respecting  offices  and  poets :  I 
shall  detail  the  changes  which  have  occurred  under  the  diilerent  reigning  fami* 
lies,  and  shall  add  what  relates  to  the  exemptions  (foo  and  ek*ku).  It  consists 
of  two  books. 

Section  V.^ — Duties  and  'I\)lii. 

Duties  and  tolls  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  includes  those  which  are  collected  at 
mountains,  lakes,  and  marshes,  on  tea  and  salt,  and  in  mines  and  forges ;  the 
other  consists  of  what  is  paid  at  the  barrier?,  at  markets,  in  purchasing  strong 
liquors,  and  at  the  custom-houses.  Interested  arguers  contend  that  the  prince 
should  subsist  upon  taxes  raised  from  the  land,  and  clothe  himself  from  the 
duties  he  levies  upon  individuals,  and  obtain  nothing  more.  They  add  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  a  king  to  chaffer  with  his  individuals  about  their  gains. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  talk  reasonably  on  the  revenues  of  a  state» 
observe  that  the  mountains  and  the  sea  are  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  strongest  get  them ;  that  barriers  and  markets  are  the  places  where 
commodities  abound  and  where  traders  procure  them ;  that,  thus,  to  levy 
duties  on  people  of  this  sort,  in  order  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the  state^ 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  solely  to  taxes  levied  on  the  people,  is 
to  take  care  of  the  trunk  by  lopping  off  what  is  useless  in  the  branches,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  methods  of  governing  a  kingdom.  Since  the 
latter  opinion  has  gained  the  ascendancy,  all  those  who  have  subsequently 
Invented  new  imposts  have  not  failed  to  employ  it  as  the  pretext.  But  in  propor« 
tion  as  they  are  increased,  the  very  source  of  this  profit  bedomes  exhausted. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  government  itself  undertook  the  concerns  of  the 
salt-works,  the  sale  of  strong  liquors,  the  cultivation  of  tea,  the  iron-mines, 
even  the  markets  and  fairs.  Its  resources,  accordingly,  augmented  continually, 
and  the  tarifls  of  the  custom-house  became  daily  heavier.  But  since  the  public 
administration  has  been  unable  to  make  these  concerns  profitable,  and  it  has 
not  been  deemed  proper  to  let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  powers 
ful,  registers  and  taxes  have  been  established,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
that  the  public  officers  sustain  no  loss  or  diminution.  For  this  end,  the  method 
was  devised  of  apportioning  them  equally  amongst  the  whole  population ;  each 
individual  was  taxed  for  the  consumption  of  salt  and  iron ;  the  number  of 
families  was  taken,  and  each  family  was  taxed  for  wine ;  the  number  of  acres 
possessed  by  each  was  calculated,  and  the  possessor  was  obliged  to  pay, 
besides  the  tax  upon  his  land,  a  certain  sum  to  make  up  the  amount  of  cus- 
toms. By  this  means,  the  customs  were  levied  upon  every  person,  which  was 
diflerent  from  ancient  usages ;  for  formerly  they  were  levied  upon  the  rich, 
and  upon  merchants,  in  order  to  diminish  the  burthens  of  the  labourer ; 
whereas,  in  process  of  time,  the  latter,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
commerce,  was  subject  to  the  same  customs  as  the  trader.  Those  who  under- 
stand the  subject  will  perceive,  without  doubt,  the  injustice  of  such  a  proce- 
dure; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  see  plainly  that  the  wants  of  the  state 
cannot  otherwise  be'  supplied. 

Customs  and  tolls  are  the  subject  of  the  fiflh  section  of  my  work.  I  begin 
by  treating  of  the  customs  which  are  levied  on  merchants ;  then  I  speak  of 
salt  and  iron,  on  which  customs  were  not  begun  to  be  received  till  the  time 
of  the  T'bse  dynasty  (from  A  J).  479  to  501).    The  tox  upon  the  sale  of 
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wine  commtnoeil  nnder  the  Hans,  and  that  on  tea,  under  the  T*hanga.  I 
shall  next  treat  of  di?era  other  imposts,  which  were  not  established  till  the 
dedioe  of  the  Han,  Tbang,  and  Sung  dynasties.    This  section  has  sis  books* 

Section  VI. — Commerce, 

To  buy  and  sell  is  the  business  of  a  merchant.  In  ancient  times,  the  empe- 
rors and  liings  procured  commodities  by  means  of  the  tribute  in  kind,  which 
they  levied  upon  the  land.  They  had  more  than  they  actually  wanted,  and 
they  reserved  some.  They  were,  therefore,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  of  buying  and  selling  by  the  state.  It  is  said  that  the  first  sales  were 
established  by  a  regulation  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  which  established  a  mint. 
This  regulation  served  as  a  pretext  for  all  the  difierent  commercial  transactions 
of  subsequent  ages,  under  the  denominations  of  *  equal  payment,'  '  sale  by 
exchange,'  and  *  purchase  by  contract,* 

The  sale  of  grain  still  remains  with  the  people ;  the  ancient  kings  took  the 
tenth  of  the  produce,  which  they  levied  on  the  land,  which  was  more  than  they 
wanted,  and  the  state  purchased  no  grain.  These  purchases  did  not  begin  till 
the  time  of  Hwan  kung,  of  the  kingdom  of  T*hse  (who  reigned  from  B.C.  685  to 
644),  and  W&n  kung,  king  of  Wei  (from  B.C.  660  to  635);  and  they  were 
made  under  the  title  of  *  purchase  of  grain  at  a  fair  price.'  In  succeeding  ages, 
this  example  has  been  imitated,  and  the  invention  of  the  '  purchase  of  grain 
at  a  fair  price,*  has  led  to  the  *  sale  of  grain  at  an  invariable  price,*  to  *  granaries 
of  reason,*  and  to  *  the  sale  of  grain  by  contract,*  Nevertheless,  the  est»- 
Mishment  of  the  mint-court,  and  of  the  '  purchase  of  gnun  at  a  fair  price,* 
were  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  Thus,  when  the  abundance  of 
grain  might  have  become  burthensome  to  the  people,  the  state  became  a  pur- 
chaser I  and  when  there  was  a  scarcity,  the  state  sold  to  the  people.  It  was 
merely  a  transfer  of  specie  in  favour  of  the  indigent  class,  and  not  the  slightest 
idea  was  entertained  of  emplo^ng  this  as  an  expedient  to  augment  the  revenues 
of  the  state  and  to  enrich  it.  By  degrees,  however,  the  last  object  prevailed ; 
the  primitive  intention  was  lost  sight  of;  sales  were  made  under  pretence  that . 
it  was  necessary  thereby  to  force  the  covetous  trader,  who  speculated  upon 
high  prices,  to  get  rid  of  what  he  held  in  his  warehouse ;  but,  eventually,  the 
state  itself  became  merchant,  and  regarded  this  tra£Gic  as  a  means  of  enriching 
itself.  Grain  was  purchased  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  poor  people,  and 
saving  them  from  the  inconvenience  of  too  low  prices  for  tlieir  grain,  or  the 
disnpaiion  of  their  money ;  but  in  the  end,  the  state  ceased  to  be  the  means  of 
sibrdtog  relief  to  the  people,  and  considered  only  the  advantage  it  could  itself 
derive  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  grain.  But  the  utmost  extreme  of  abuse 
was  not  attained  till  the  invention  of  the  transactions  termed  *  sales  by  con* 
tract '  and  *  purchase  of  grain  by  agreement.'  By  these  expedient8,individua]s 
were  forced  to  buy  or  sell  a  fixed  quantity,  and  were  compelled  to  furnish  the 
price  or  the  commodity,  on  pain  of  punishment,  by  putting  these  new  imposi* 
tions  upon  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  taxes.  Thus  a  usage  which,  in  former 
times,  had  for  iu  object  the  succour  of  the  people,  was  perverted  to  a  cruelty 
towards  the  nation.  These  are  disturbances  of  order  which  it  is  impossible  to 
refrain  from  investigating ;  and  they  form  the  subject  of  my  sixth  section, 
which  consists  of  two  books. 

Section  VFI. — ImpotU  upon  the  SoU, 

In  the  tribute  imposed  by  Yu  upon  eight  of  the  provinces,  each  province  had 
its  own  share;  the  ninth,  that  of  Ke-chow,  was  alone  exempt.  The  inhabit 
Unts  of  Theen  foo  were  obliged  to  carry  their  grain  upon  carriages,  and  the 
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other  four  foo  *  hlid  nO'OccMion  to  employ  carriages.  It  ia  slated  that  the 
eight  provinces  purchased,  by  the  susb  which  the  sale  of  the  grain*tribttte  pro- 
duced, the  commodities  they  were  bound  to  ofier  to  the  state.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  impost  on  the  land  was  nothing  else  than  the  rent  of  the  fields ;  bnt 
since  the  Hans  and  the  T*hangs,  the  tribute  has  been  taken  in  articlea  suited 
to  each  pruyince,  and  this  custom  has  prevmled  under  all  the  succeeding 
reigns ;  and  in  the  registers  prepared,  it  was  also  said  that  a  tax  was  taken 
instead  of  rent.  But  in  the  perverse  ages,  when  the  only  object  was  to  plnnder 
the  people,  both  the  rent  and  the  tribute  have  been  often  exacted,  as  two 
distinct  things.  With  respect  to  rare  and  curious  articles,  such  as  beautiful 
birds,  remarkable  animals,  valuable  dresses  or  foreign  eatables,  sometimes  dis- 
solute princes  have  extorted  them  by  force,  and  sometimes  sycophantic  minis- 
ters have  offered  them  spontaneously,  under  the  name  of  extraordinary  tribute. 
The  abuse  has  been  even  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  the  articles  have  been 
purchased  out  of  the  taxes,  for  which  purpose  the  latter  have  been  clandes- 
tinely augmented ;  ami  yet  the  articles  have  been  presented  to  the  emperor  as 
things  which  abounded.  In  this  way,  the  prince  and  his  ministers  mutually 
deceived  each  other,  and  the  people  became  more  and  more  wretched.  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  section,  which  is  comprised  in  a  single  book. 

Section  YllL^Expendiiure  of  the  Slaie. 
Kea  shan  che  remarked :  "  under  the  reign  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  there  were 
reckoned  1,8<N)  kingdoms  (in  China),  and  the  people  of  the  nine  provinces  pro* 
vided  for  the  support  of  1,800  princes:  the  princes  were  rich  and  the  people 
were  rich,  making  their  content  manifest  by  their  songs*  The  emperor  of  the 
T'hsins  caused  the  people  of  the  1,800  princes  to  support  only  iiim;  bat  their 
strength  could  not  sustain  this  burthen,  or  be  sufficient  for  the  service  pf  onek 
AU  the  wealth  of  the  country  could  not  sadsfy  the  cravings  of  one  man,  and  the 
resources  of  the  whole  empire  were  too  small  to  meet  the  expenditure  for  th0 
food,  the  pleasures,  and  recreations  of  a  single  individual."  It  is  not,  ther&r 
fore,  the  abundance  or  the  want  of  wealth  which  determines  the  duration  of  a 
state;  of  which  the  dynasty  of  the  T'hsios  is  a  proof.  It  must  be  admitted^ 
however,  that  in  the  regulations  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  reference  is  made  to 
the  'great  office^'  the  *  royal  office,*  and  die  '  office  of  the  interior;*  that, 
further,  this  maxim  was  put  forward,  that  the  monarch  alone  reckoaed  not. 
Under  the  two  families  of  the  Hans,  the  imperial  treasure  was  called  the 

*  great  labourer  ;*  there  was  also  the  *  little  office '  and  the  '  water  balaaoe,* 
which  were  the  privy  purses  of  the  emperor.  The  T'bangs,  besides  the  auou 
transported  to  the  court  for  the  public  expenditure,  had  also  the  great  msgai 
SUM,  called  the  *  forest  of  red  precious  stones.'  Under  the  Snngs,  besides  the 
three  offices  belongii^;  to  the  minister  of  finance  {ffeo  poo\  there  was  also  the 

*  interior  treasury  of  the  bar*'  Thua»  the  wealth,  which  the  taxes  of  the 
empire  furnished  to  the  state,  was  employed  as  much  for  the  public  service  m 
for  the  support  of  the  court  We  have,  in  truth,  seen  moderate  priecea  opeft 
their  privy  purses  for  the  use  of  the  public,  relieve  the  people  in  this  member, 
aed contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community;  bu^  on  the  other  hae^ 
how  many  prodigal  princes  have  there  been,  who  have  dissipated  the  poblic 
money  for  their  own  gratifications,  and  plunged  the  people  in  suffering  and 
discontent !  Both  should  serve  as  examples  to  those  who  hereafker  superin- 
tend the  wants  of  the  state.    We  shall,  in  this  eighth  section,  detail  the  budgets 


•  An  aocicnt  dlviiloo  of  the  CKlocie  empire  was  Into  "  the  five  /bo,"  The  emperoi's  ooait  wm  hk 
ThSen  foo  ( the  fanpcrlal  dty.  It  was  isM,  was  in  the  oentie  of  thia  foo,  and  ThSen  tbo  was  in  the 
iMhtstftheothi.    TbfltnfcowaiMQfeftqmiorthteipathtaadthBai— f«— eaat 
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of  the  dUbrent  dyiMMtiM,  and  add  at  the  end  ^hat  reUtes  to  the  tramporta- 
tioa  of  taxes  by  water,  the  succoor  afforded  by  the  state  to  public  wants,  and 
the  reniission  of  taxation.    This  section  has  five  books. 

{The  amdudon  next  month,) 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE   ISLANDS  ERROMANGA  AND    TANNA,    NEW 

HEBRIDES  GROUP. 

Bt  GaoMs  BaviiBRv  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  Ac 

The  island  of  Erronianga  (as  well  as  several  others  forming  the  New  Hebrides 
group]  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1774,  and  is  situated  in  latitude 
18"  44'  S.,  longitude  169^  2V  E.  It  was  in  consequence  of  sandal-wood 
having  been  discovered  on  the  island  (and  since  found  on  several  others  of  the 
group),  and  a  small  gang  having  been  left  on  the  island  by  the  schooner  Snapper, 
of  Sydney,  to  collect  the  wood,  that  the  ship  Sophia,  afler  having  touched  at 
the  island  of  Tongatabu,  sailed  from  that  island  on  the  3d  of  August  1829, 
with  ninety-five  of  its  inhabitants  on  board  to  reinforce  the  gang. 

The  natives  of  Tongatabu  were  suffered  to  accompany  us,  by  permission  of 
thar  respective  chiefs,  for  six  months,  after  which  time  they  were  to  be  returned 
to  their  native  island.*  On  the  9th,  the  island  of  Erronan  (one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  group)  was  seen.  It  had  an  elevated  wooded  appearance,  the  summit 
bdng  flattened,  forming  a  resemblance  to  the  Table  Mountain  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  which  it  was  compared  by  many  on  board.  At  daylight 
of  the  10th,  the  island  of  Erromanga  appeared.  Its  aspect  was  high  and 
woody,  and  we  ran  along  the  coast,  at  about  two  miles  distant,  which  had  a 
bold  picturesque  appearance,  clothed  in  verdure.  We  anchored  in  Marekini, 
or  Dilton*s  Bay  (situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island),  in  twenty-one  fathoms^ 
at  a  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  from  the  shore ;  so  abrupt,  however,  was  the 
bottom,  that  the  ship,  after  the  cable  had  been  veered  out,  was  in  between 
forty  and  fifty  fathoms.  This  bay  is  large  and  exposed  to  westerly  winds ;  the 
bottom  consists  of  sand  and  coral. 

On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  small  gang,  left  by  the  schooner,  had  been 
attacked  by  the  aborigines,  and  had  not  yet  been  able  to  convince  them  of  their 
friendly  intentions ;  and,  in  consequence  of  repeated  hostilities,  they  were 
obliged  to  erect  a  stockade  to  defend  themselves  against  superior  numbers. 
The  stockade  had  been  formed  on  a  plain,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  tolera> 
My  clear  of  timber,  a  short  dbtance  from  a  river,  which  discharged  itself  into  the 
bay ;  lofty  hills  clothed  with  verdure  towered  in  the  back-ground  and  on  each 
nde.  The  stockade  had  been  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  cut  to  the  length 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  lined  inside  with  a  cane  fence;  the  houses  were 
built  ID  the  enclosure.  When  this  stockade  was  attacked,  the  natives  endea- 
voured to  bum  the  dwellings  by  throwing  fire  into  the  inclosure,  and  great 
eflbrts  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  to  prevent  them  from  effecting 
their  purpose.  The  only  loss  at  present  sustained  by  the  gang  was  one  native 
of  Tongatabu  killed,  who  had  incautiously  wandered  some  distance  from  his 
party,  and  was  attacked  by  the  aborigines,  who  dispatched  him  with  their 
dobs ;  his  body  was  rescued  by  his  countrymen,  and  buried  near  the  stockade. 


4. 


•  Tlie  sitiuitioa of  Um  PolyMtiaa  luUiTflt,  with  rapect  to  tho ddeft.  if  ftttdali  •' ot  nMB bouid 
both  bv  lev  and  gndtndo  to  follow  their  itept  through  baUte,  and  fire,  and  flood.**    When  the  gai^wat 
I  iwnaibed  that  appMcatloB  waaatftnt  made  to  the  chkft  (aooorapenled  by  pmenti),  and  the 
! then  pfrmitt^d  to  vohuitear  to acertaln  nuaabrr ;  In  thb  hMtaaoe  It  wasoolv  aaaMHry  lo 
as  ft  waa  not  an  ejipcdition  in  which  the  lafiety  or  inlerest  of  the  «bief»  waf  <OQoenied. 
dUafaotaMlaBd  Aimiilwdaoatainmimbarof  tneo,  arrohintcan,  fvomthalrovrndiitriett. 
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Seferal  of  the  gang  bad  also  been  suffering  from  paroxysms  of  Intermittent 
fever,  wbich  was  however  speedily  removed  by  the  administration  of  the  suU 
pbate  of  quinine. 

On  landing,  the  beach  was  found  very  steep  and  covered  by  large  basaltic 
pebbles ;  a  species  of  «tda,  bearing  ydlow  flowers,  and  a  species  of  wal^ 
ihertOy  grew  profusely  in  the  vicinity.  Close  to  the  stockade  was  a  deciduoas 
tree,  a  species  of  gyrocarpus,  attaining  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  it 
was  at  this  time  destitute  of  foliage,  but  covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  winged 
capsules.  Vegetation  was  very  luxuriant  on  the  island ;  several  species  of 
castia  ;  a  croion  having  foliage  beautifully  variegated,  and  another  with  foliage 
similarly  variegated,  but  tortuous.  On  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  grew 
a  small  undescribed  shrub  of  the  natural  family  rubiacemy  bearing  white  tube- 
rous flowers;  and  several  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  genera  pavetta,  hcrgera^  akfjna^ 
&C.,  as  also  the  graceful  bamboo,  were  abundant.  A  species  of  rhizophora^  or 
mangrove,  grew  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the  sea, 
attaining  the  elevation  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  and  three  or  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  wood  was  hard  and  of  a  reddish  colour ;  the  tree  was  irregular 
in  its  growth,  and  the  fruit  was  somewhat  cylindrical,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  falling  to  the  ground  it  takes  root.  Several  species  o(  lubutnu^  bearing  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  flowers,  appeared ;  and  on  the  declivities  of  hills  and  in 
the  gulch  ways  the  valuable  sandal-wood  tree  grew ;  it  was  also  occasionally 
found  growing  on  the  low  land,  but  the  scented  wood  was  not  of  such  good 
quality  as  that  which  grew  in  more  elevated  situations.  A  species  of  poUkot 
also  densely  covered  several  of  the  trees  with  its  dark  green  foliage,  and  the 
hills  were  in  several  places  overrun  by  a  species  of  sacckarumj  from  the  reeds 
of  which  the  natives  make  their  arrows,  tipped  with  barbs  made  from  a  very 
hard  wood  and  blackened  over :  with  these  reeds  they  likewise  form  the  frames 
of  their  huts,  and  fences  round  their  plantations. 

The  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  bay,  has  its  origin  from  the 
mountains  in  the  interior,  and  at  the  entrance  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
admit  the  passage  of  small  vessels ;  but  a  bar  at  the  entrance  renders  it  difficult. 
The  schooner  Snapper  (seventy  tons),  which  was  lying  in  the  bay  when  we 
arrived,  on  entering  the  river  struck  on  the  bar,  but  on  the  tide  rising  she  was 
got  o%  and  effected  her  entrance.  The  river,  as  its  course  was  followed 
upwards,  was  at  some  places  broad  and  deep,  at  others  narrow  and  shallow ; 
and  large  round  basaltic  rocks,  which  lay  in  its  course,  caused  the  water  to 
foam  as  it  rushed  over  them.  The  land  on  each  side  was  sometimes  steep^ 
with  large  timber  trees  covered  by  parasites  and  ferns  and  several  beautifbl 
species  of  the  convolvulus  twining  over  the  dense  thicket ;  and  where  the  banks 
of  the  river  became  flat,  with  a  rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould,  plantations  of 
taro,  sugar-cane,  &c.  were  seen  growing  in  luxuriance. 

Unfortunately,  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives  were  fruitless ;  the  only  indication  we  had  of  their  presence  being  the 
insidious  attacks  they  made  on  our  gang.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  the 
native  gang  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  conciliate  and  pro- 
mote a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  aborigines ;  presents  were  also  given  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  gang  to  present  to  them,  in  order  to  show  our  friendly  inten- 
tions. If  attacked,  orders  were  given  to  endeavour  to  capture  some  of  them, 
that  they  might  be  sent  back  with  presents  to  their  countrymen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August,  several  of  the  aborigines  were 
observed  on  a  rock  abreast  of  the  ship ;  this  was  considered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  explaining  our  intentions.    A  boat  manned  with  some  New  2e»- 
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landers,  we  had  oh  board,  was  sent  with  pieces  of  iron-hoop^  as  gifts,  with 
orders,  if  possible,  to  persuade  some  of  them  to  come  off*  to  the  ship.  On 
the  boat  approaching  the  shore,  we  could  observe  the  natives  skipping  over 
the  rocks,  and  holding  up  articles  for  barter.  The  boat  soon  returned  Avith 
sugar-canes,  a  few  bows  and  arrows,  and  clubs,  which  had  been  exchanged  for 
pieces  of  iron-hoop ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  induced  to  come  off  to  the 
ship.*  The  boat  was  again  sent  to  the  shore,  where  the  natives,  with  a  few  in 
addition  to  their  former  number,  were  still  seen  on  the  rocks ;  the  boat  returned 
with  one  of  the  natives  who  had  courageously  ventured  to  visit  the  strangers. 
Ha  ascended  the  side  of  the  ship  with  much  agility,  and  getting  on  the  deck 
atarwl about  in  astonishment,  but  displayed  more  confidence  than  we  expected. 
This  man  was  of  middle  height,  mnscidar,  with  the  Papuan  features  and  hair, 
closely  allied  to  the  Afncan;  his  colour  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  his 
body  was  daubed  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  oil,  which  was  encrusted  on  his 
akin.  He  was  e\'ident]y  of  that  race  denominated  the  Papuan,  which  is  most 
probably  firom  Africa;  they  are  found  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  Australia,  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Caledonia,  &q. 
This  native  wore  in  his  woolly  hair  an  ornament  of  about  two  feet  in  length, 
oonsiattng  of  cocks*-feathers  tied  on  reeds,  or  the  central  stem  of  the  leaflets  of 
the  ooco-nut  frond ;  in  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  which  had  been  bored,  he  wore 
the  riba  of  some  small  animal,  probably  those  of  the  flying  fox,  as  I  subse- 
qoently  remarked  several  of  the  skulls  of  those  animals  in  their  huts ;  he  was 
entirely  naked  excepting  a  wrapper.f  After  a  short  time  he  seemed  desirous  of 
returning  on  shore.  Presents  of  fish-hooks,  &c.  were  made  to  him,  and  he 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  his  reception.  The  boat  that  rclanded  him, 
returned  to  the  ship  with  nine  natives,  the  account  given  by  him  to  his  coun- 
trymen of  our  treatment  being  favourable ;  they  brought  sugar-canes  as  pre- 
seotSy  and  came  unarmed ;  in  appearance  they  did  not  differ  materially  from 
the  one  first  seen,  as  they  were  almost  entirely  naked ;  pieces  of  the  native 
cloth  of  Tongatabu  were  placed  around  their  waists,  they  appeared  pleased  with 
it  at  the  time,  but  on  thdr  return  on  shore  it  was  observed  that  they  took 
it  off  immediately.  On  a  near  approach  a  very  unpleasant  odour  was  exhaled 
from  their  bodies,  occasioned  by  the  pigment  or  dirt  with  which  they  were 
encrusted ;  the  natural  colour  of  their  skin  when  deprived  of  the  dirt  was  a 
dnll  black.  A  looking-glass  afforded  much  astonishment ;  they  expressed  their 
surprise  or  gratification  by  a  peculiar  guttural  sound ;  as  it  could  not  be  known 
who  was  the  chief,  the  looking-glass  was  presented  to  one  with  a  bushy  beard, 
who  appeared  a  more  consequential  personage  than  any  of  the  others. 

They  performed  one  of  their  dances,  which  was  devoid  of  interest,  consisting 
merely  of  stamping,  throwing  the  body  backwards  and  forwards,  alternately 
throwing  out  the  arms,  the  whole  being  accompanied  by  a  monotonous  song 
by  the  dancers.  When  on  board  they  readily  assisted  some  of  the  crew,  who 
were  then  engaged  in  setting  the  yams  on  deck  to  dry,  in  passing  the  yams  on 
the  poopL  After  staying  with  us  for  several  hours  (during  which  time  they 
appeared  perfectly  at  their  ease),  they  were  taken  on  shore,  presents  having 
been  made  to  each. 


•  No  canoes  wcraolMenred  at  this  laland,  alUioiigh  the  islamis  in  the  vicinity  that  wc  viftlted  had  MNne 
of  larse  siae.  The  drcumacance  of  their  Iiaving  no  canoes  had  alio  been  remarlied  by  Captain  CocAt 
whcs  he  dfaoorered  thW  bland,  in  177-&> 

t  Tike  nailvca,  in  Kime  rcqiecta,  reMmble  those  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  who  are  mentioned  aa 
"  bciof  frfa  dull  black  colour,  their  skin  scarified  about  the  shoulders  and  breast ;  of  the  middle  stature 
or  rather  hekm  it :  one  was  distini^lshed  by  his  body  befa«g  cokiu^ed  with  red  ochre,  but  all  the  others 
voe  painted  Mack  wHh  a  khid  of  soot,  which  was  laid  on  m  thick  over  their  faces  and  shoulders,  tliai 
it  it  dHBcult  to  s  y  what  they  were  like."  (Bli^h's  Narrative,  p.  :,\).  -Tiie  natives  of  the  neighl>ourlng 
kbad  of  Tasma  colour  their  bodies  with  red  ochre,  but  1  did  w»l  olwerve  it  among  those  of  Krromang*. 

A.swiJour.  N.S.VoL.  7.  No. 2(5.  li 
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The  Tongatabu  natives  returned  in  the  evening  and  stated  that,  on  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  the  island,  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  large  party 
of  the  aborigines,  one  of  whom  they  had  wounded  and  succeeded  in  taking 
prisoner.  I  saw  hiro  in  the  stockade ;  he  seemed  alarmed  at  the  strangers  that 
were  around  him,  and  looked  as  if  he  expected  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  He 
had  received  a  slight  wound  with  a  cutlass  across  the  back,  and  three 
fingers  lacerated  by  his  attempt  to  seize  the  blade  of  the  weapon.  On  some 
yam  being  given  to  him,  he  first  held  his  bleeding  fingers  over  it,  and  after* 
wards  ate  it.  His  wounds  were  dressed,  presents  were  given  to  him,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

The  weapons  used  by  the  natives  of  this  island  are  clubs  of  difierent  forms, 
of  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  made  from  the  casuarina  equUeltfolia*  The 
bows  and  arrows  were  of  small  size,  the  latter  were  not  poisoned ;  the  speara 
were  rude,  being  merely  long  sticks,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  pointed  at 
the  extremities,  or  had  several  barbs  of  hard  wood,  similar  to  the  arrow*heads ; 
the  slings  were  formed  from  the  fibre  of  the  coco-nut,  and  are  neatly  manu- 
factured; they  are  very  expert  marksmen  in  the  use  of  the  sling;  the  weapons 
are  usually  manufactured  with  rude  stone  axes,  and  finished  in  a  neat  manner 
by  the  assistance  of  pigs'  or  sharks*  teeth. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  on  board,  during  the  month  of  Auguat,  waa 
from  76"*  to  87**. 

On  ascending  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  our  andion^,  the  declivities  were 
densely  wooded,  but  small  native  paths  intersected  and  rendered  tbeoi  passable. 
On  the  ledges,  small  villages  were  situated,  surrounded  by  neat  Kttle  planta- 
tions of  taro,  sugar-cane,  &c.  and  shaded  by  bread-firuit,  plantain,  and  coco-nnC 
trees.  The  hili.s  seemed  to  be  of  coral  formation ;  and  about  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  I  observed  madrepores  embedded  in  the  solid  rock,  which  was 
calcareous ;  the  soil  was  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  On  attaining  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  an  expanse  of  hilly  country  appeared  in  the  distance,  forming^  a  pic- 
turesque scene.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
dried  grass,  with  the  aeacia  faicata  and  {Minmrina  equiteiifMt  oecasiooaily 
interspersed. 

The  native  habitations  were  about  five  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
in  length ;  the  frame  was  formed  from  reeds  isaccharum)  bent  towards  the 
ground  in  an  arched  form,  and  others  placed  horizontally  across  them  ;  they 
were  then  covered  with  sections  of  the  fronds  of  the  coco-nut  palm*  Several 
remains  of  fires  were  observed  in  the  huts,  and  the  roofs  were  discoloured  by 
smoke ;  a  very  neat  fence  usually  surrounds  the  huts. 

The  natives  that  came  on  board  also  wore  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  stick  in 
their  hair,  and  had  their  bodies  omamenled  with  raised  cicatrices,  in  short  lon- 
gitudinal stripes,  as  also  in  form  of  stars  and  other  figures.*  At  Tanna»  the 
natives  described  to  me  that  the  raising  of  tbe  cicatrices  was  effected  by  scari- 
fying the  part  with  a  sharp  instrument,  usually  a  piece  of  bamboo. 

*  Cftpt.  King  oburyes  of  a  native  seen  about  Dainpiei's  archipelago,  on  the  N.W.  ooastof  Auitn]la» 
that  **  his  hair  was  kng  and  curly,  and  ta  lefmtftudt  a  short  shaip-poiotaditldL;  he  wore  his  beard  Imk: 
no  teeth  were  wanting  in  his  Jaws,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  septum  narium  bavhig  been 
pierced :  at  every  three  inches  between  the  upper  part  of  the  cheet  and  narel,  his  body  was  scarified  In 
horiaonui  stripes,  the  cicatrix  of  which  was  at  least  an  Inch  hi  dIamoUr,  and  procuded  half  an  inch 
from  Uie  body."— Survey  of  the  CoasUof  Australia,  voL  1.  p.  41. 

Captain  Tuckey  also  mentions  that  the  natives  of  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  have  similar  oniaiMBtal 
marks,  or  cicatrices,  which  are  produced  in  the  ibUowlBg  manner :  "  they  selae  the  skin  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  and  scarify  it  kngitudlnally  with  a  shavp  knifb,  and  when  this  Is  done  so  deep  as  to 
draw  the  bhMMi,  the  Juice  of  a  plant  is  cmpteyed  as  a  styptic,  and  the  deeper  the  cut  is  tiie  nor*  raiaad 
is  the  cicatrix."— Tuckey's  Narrative,  4to,  pp.  ISS,  3. 
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Fowls  are  indigenous  to  the  island,  and  a  small  breed  of  pigs  with  short  legs, 
which  resemble  the  China  breed. 

On  penetrating  into  the  interior,  the  country  was  very  hilly  but  picturesque, 
and  abounded  in  wood.  Near  the  river  grew  a  small  species  of  tree  fern,  a 
species  of  MeoAnam,  which  however  did  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  three 
feet.  After  pursuing  an  inland  journey  (under  protection  of  a  party  of  the 
Tongatabu  natives)  for  the  distance  of  four  miles,  the  scenery  from  the  hills 
was  beautifully  picturesque.  In  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  roots  of  a  large 
tree  I  (bund  the  eynomorium  hdanaphora^  of  Forster ;  and  observed  growing 
in  the  interior  a  large  tree,  bearing  bunches  of  fruit  which  resembled  the  peach 
externally,  but  a  slight  degree  larger ;  on  opening  it  the  space  was  hollow  and 
the  interior  of  a  reddish  colour,  containing  six  seeds  about  the  size  of  a  horse- 
bean,  each  Attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  same  side ;  the  leaves  were  rough,  digi- 
tated, varying  however  in  the  number  of  ^tKeir  digitations ;  the  seeds  of  the 
frait  were  eaten  by  the  natives  both  at  this  island  and  Tanna,  and  were  well 
tasted.  The  kava  plant  was  occasionally  seen  cultivated  about  the  native 
iMMises  ;  none  of  the  aborigines  was  seen  during  this  exciursion. 

Birds  were  not  numerous ;  the  white  owl,  a  species  of  pigeon,  and  a  parrot 
resembting  the  Blue- Mountain  parrot  of  New  Holland,  as  also  a  small  finch. 
Mack,  with  red  feathers  on  head,  back,  and  breast,  were  the  only  ones  seen, 

Oa  tl|e  S4th  of  August,  about  fifty  of  the  aborigines  came  to  our  stockade 
ia  a  friendly  manner,  and  joined  some  of  the  Tonga  natives  in  a  feast  on  a 
shark  which  had  been  captured.  Some  of  these  were  stouter  and  more  mus- 
cular men  than  those  we  had  before  seen ;  in  height  they  varied  from  five  feet 
to  five  feet  eight  inches :  presents  were  made  to  them  of  iron-hoops,  &c. 

On  the  return  of  the  gang  of  Tongatabu  natives  from  the  interior,  where  they 
had  been  cutting  sandal*  wood,  they  stated  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  natives.  It  now  became  evident  from  this  and  other  information  we 
were  able  to  gun  from  those  with  us,  that  the  tribes  are  almost  constantly  at 
war  one  with  the  other,  and  the  tribe  now  with  us,  being  routed  by  another, 
had  taken  refuge  with  our  gang;  some  of  the  aborigines,  who  had  joined  our 
party  when  the  tribe  made  the  attack  on  the  Tongatabu  natives,  repeatedly 
Dfged  the  latter  to  fight  thenu 

The  quantity  of  sandal-wood  eut  and  sapped  daily  by  our  gang,  which  at 
this  time  aaMWOtad  to  US,  was  fit>m  tbre^  and  a-half  to  four  tons  daily ;  but  on 
rainy  days  none  was  procured,  as  the  natives  always  avoid  exposing  themselves 
to  weC  Procuring  the  wood  is  difficult ;  the  trees  grow  on  the  declivities  of 
hiUs^  when  the  tree  is  cut  down  the  scented  wood  resident  in  the  centre  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  sap,  which  surrounded  it,  of  bome  thickness ;  it  was  then 
to  be  ent  in  portable  lengths  (the  wood  being  very  heavy),  and  carried  down 
sevend  mBea  to  the  stockade,  in  which  it  was  collected  previous  to  being  sent 
ea  board,  and  at  several  plaees  die  descent  was  so  steep  as  to  oblige  the  bearers 
to  throw  tlMir  loads  before  them  down  the  steep  places,  and  then  descend 
caraAilljr  themselves. 

0«  the  5Wth,  the  aboriglBeSy  who  had  Joined  us,  accompanied  the  gang  and 
readily  aasisted  them  in  carrying  down  the  wood,  for  which  they  were 
rewarded  by  presents,  at  which  they  expressed  much  gratification.  An  occur- 
rence took  place  this  day  which  shows  their  cannibal  propensities.  During 
the  time  the  gang  were  engaged  in  cutting  the  sandal-wood,  the  hollow  sound 
of  the  coneh-shdls  warned  them  of  an  approaching  attack :  they  had  just  time 
to  collect  together  under  arms,  when  they  were  assailed  by  a  large  body  of  the 
aboripoea.    This  tribe  was  hostile  to  those  that  accompanied  us,  as  the  latter 
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were  desirous  of  their  being  killed.  The  Tonga  chief,  with  very  gre9t.|>re$enfDe 
of  mind,  tied  pieces  of  their  native  cloth  over  the  arm  of  those  aborigines  who 
composed  the  fl-lendly  party,  so  that  on  the  event  of  an  engagement  tjiey  might 
be  able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  A  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  one 
of  the  abprigines  of  the  hostile  party  wfis  killed,  and  the  pthors  Qed,  at  the 
report  of  the  fire-arms,,  after  having  discharged  a  volley,  of  spears  ajnd  arrows, 
fortunately  without  the  gang  sustaining  any  injury  from  .  thenu  The  wpnijen 
followed  in  the  rear,  carrying  a  supply  of  spears  and  arrowy  to  replace  those 
lost  in  the  combat.  The  aborigines  with  us,  when  they  saw  the  l|ody  of  their 
hostile  countrymen,  appeared  rqjoiced  at  the  result  ,of  the  skirmish,  and 
expressed1i)y  signs  the  desire  aud  gratification  they  would  have  in  cpolp,ng  and 
eating  it,  the  arms  and  legs  of  which  were  considered  by  them  fcappikasi 
(good).  This  propensity  was  not  encoiM'aged  by^  the  Tonga  m^tives^  who 
regarded  cannibalism  with  abhorrence;  they  therefore. obliged,  the  othens  tp 
renounce  their  feast,  and,  after  coverii^  the  b^dy  with  ferp^leaves,  left  it  to  be. 
taken  away  by  his  countrymen,  who  would  probably  return  ^o  see  what  had 
been  done  with  the  body.  When  the  Tonga  natives  were  desired  to  bqry  the 
body,  they  refused,  alleging  as  a  reason,  tiia(  on  their  departure,,  if  tjbe  native 
returnc4  and  did  not  find  the  body  they  would  con^der  it  had  been  eaten^  and* 
said  the  Tonga  natives,  with  an  expression  of  disgust  at  the  Idea,  "  take^us  for 
cannibals.**  , 

On  the  ^th,  the  aborigines,  who  had  been  with  us,  and  h^d  daily  ^ccom- 
pauied  the  Tonga  natives,  lefl  the  gang  and  had  probably  returpcd  to  their 
district :  .the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  following  are  the  op.ly  specimens  of  their  language  that  could  be  accu- 
rately collected,  and  I  believe  are  the  first  ever  published : 

velaka,  >go,orwslk.  lubt*,  •  yarn*  tab^^ohth  tkep.  • 

kasipikasi,  good.  latiU  don't.  nuHt  co«o>fiut.. 

tdamca,        war.  jtarith  sugar-cane.  nttu%  •   water. 

pashi^           hog.  nomth  fish.  tattuttuktt,  .eat. 

Of 'reptiles,  besides  several  speeies  of  iinrds,  a  large,  brown  anake,  with, 
black  spots,  was  caught  on  a  bread-fruit  tree ;  it  waa  iniioeiious ;  it  aifaaaureii 
two  feet  &Ye  inches  in  length,  and  was  rather  large  in  cffcumference;  there  was 
also  the  water<«uake,  of  a  beautiful  ultra-marine  blue  on  the  back,  abdomeo 
white,  and  with  black  circular  bands;  h  is  not  venaBious^  and  is-fiaiiDd  at  the 
Fidjis,  Tongatabu,  &c.* 

On  the  1st  of  8epteoiber,  about  ^h.  -3dniufan«,  a  sUght  shock  of-  an  earth- 
quake waa  felt,  which  lasted  for  about  the  apaoe  of  a  fniouieii    A  wkale  ship 
(the  Indian)  waa  in  sight  standing  into  the  bay,  but  they  afterwards  toU  os  that . 
the  shock  waa  felt  at  sea.  Some  of  the  Tonga  natives^  wkaa  thejr  felt  the  ahock, 
shouted  out,  and  said,  ^  that  must  be  a  mighty  ship  to  cause. suck  a  trendilkiig. 
of^  the  earth  ;'*  attributing  it  to  the  arrivalrOf.*heahip«  • 

The  natives  of  Erromanga  employ  the  following  expedieata  to  lamioy  tlieir 
enemies :  a  pit  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  twofoel,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  they  place  several. ^anrow-beada  |ierpeadicttlarlj|ri  Mlo.ttke:  grmuy, 

•  Thii  HUklbo  b  named  tukakuri  at  the  Fi^jl  folanli^  tMiei»,  Ja  well  a««t  Toagaaibu;  ttley  ara  rq(anl«* 
at  sacTcd.  Captain  Henry  (of  the  Siifjtper)  reUted  to  me  that  vlvao  He  viaited  |he  Jj'Jvliia  one,  waa  cai^gpit. 
on  board  his  vessel ,  which  was  taken  by  vne  of  the  natives,  and,' after  lieing  carefully  oiled,  was  |»Uced 
in  the  wMer.  If  it  had  baeft  killed  on  baard,  thciy  wouUI  have  coniMeM  th^^'i^  would  beve  be*!!- ' 
umuccessfulor th« vessel losL  .IU4 wi hviirofkk,  pnMHsr  aifew.apaoieh baylM an alMnifir ^Jmrii^^- 
tie,  of  Russell's  Indian  serpents,  vol.  ii.  plate  6.  Some  su|)ersUtion  seems  also  to  be  attached  to  the  alet* 
or  inakc,  found  sit  the  island  of  tlotuma  (Sodthcn  PtSAficOcantf,  one  df  thfcm  htvlng  been  kOtedby ' 
an  JSuroiKsan,  .and  aoma  Uma  4ft|s  ha  Jiad  aa.  jiUadk  of  .optliateiiat  ivtuclrtittaitivci  toW  bim  vaa  "  ba* 
cause  he  killed  the  snake." 
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leaTC:^  &c,  are  then  placed  over  the  pit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  eye ; 
the  cneaiy  advancing  steps  on  the  insecure  covering,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  bare  feet  come  on  the  sharp-pointed  arrow-heads,  produces  dangerous  and 
troublesome  wounds.  They  also  place  in  a  similar  pit  slips  of  bamboo  wdl 
diarpened;  and  placed  split  bamboos  across  the  bushes  in  a  dense  jungly 
part  of  the  country,  which  inflicted  severe  wounds  on  the  iaces  of  passengers.* 
On  the  2d  of  September,  we  left  the  bay  and  took  our  departure  from  the 
islaDd  fibr  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  our  passage,  in  hit*  ^^  4St  S.,  longi- 
tude  171^38^  E^  Mathew*s  Island  was  Men.  It  appeared  a  barren  volcanic 
rock  of  but  snmli  extent,  and  volumes  of  smoke  wiis  seen  issuing  from  the 
N.B.  end,  on  which  side  it  was  most  prdbablethe  volcano 'tiras  situated. 

Alter  touching  at  the  isUmd  of  Tahiti,  we  arrived  at  t>ahu,  on-the  16th  of 
November.  To  keep  secret  the  new  discovei^  of  dandal-wdtod  being  found 
abundantly  in  the  New  Hebrides  Gh»ttp,  It  was  stated^  by  the  (5omniander  of 
the  ship  to  all  on  board  (excepting  two  of  die  officers),  that  the  destination  of 
the  ship  after  leaving  Tongatabu  was  to  a  newly-discovered  island^  and  the 
quadrant,  &c,  was  taken  from  all  onbcMi'd  excepting  the  chief  and  second 
officers.  '  A  steerage  passenger  on  board,  nanted'  Blakeijly,  a  very  ingenious 
man  and  by  trade  a  watehnakcr,  /nonaged  by  aid  of  anotlier  Kteerage  passenger 
(Cox),  a  silversmith;  to  constrifct  li  smalt  sextant,'  and  by'this  instrument, 
with  the  courses,  distances^  l^clve  contrived  to  discdver  the'exactsitimfffon  of 
the  isbnil  d  Brromanga.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at*  Olihu,  itw^s  soon 
discovered  that  we  had  visited  an  ishmd  from^which  sandal-wmMi  of  a  fine  qualify 
had  been  procured.  The  tatue  of  that  article  of  commeree  being  wtlMtnowto 
among-the  Sandwich  ishtitdera,  and  the- wood  produced  di  their  IslaitdAlHiving 
now  diminished  both  in  qi^ntity  and  qunKty,  an  eager  desire  naturally^  aroae 
anoBgthero  to  discover  from  whence  the  wood  had  been  procured;  'Blitfkesfy 
oftred  to  dkclose  the 'secret  to  the  Jdng  and' chiefWun  a  flbera>  cutiif  misalign 
being  made  to  him^  whieb  waaacceded  eo^  and  ^  Was  ftially  arranged* 'that  two 
veaseb  should  be. fitted  out,  bneuf^i^ch'Blltk^^  was  to  conduct  to  the 
island,  of  which 'it  was  the  intention  of  Ybe  Sandwich*  Island  government  to 
take  poasessi6ir,  and  to  encoui'age' Commerce  there  with  Europeans  as  at  the 
Sandwidi  Islands,  ataking  ramrus  m  sandaMvood. 

The  164th' of  Noveulber  mis  'a  tnusy  Iwstling  seene  in  the  harbour  of  Hono- 
ruru,  occasioiied  bjr  the  fitthig  of  tfaelkandsome  goverament  brig  the  Temeameaf 
to  take  possesion  of  the  ^  6andaI*wood  island,*'  and  another  vessel,  the 
Beekttf  was  also  ei^aged-^ibr'  a  similar  purpose ;  the  former  was  to  be  under 
the  8:i]lingoMers  of  Bhk^y^  accompanied  by  Governor  Beki  and  other  chiefs ; 
the  tither  to-be  ifnder  the  comnmud  of  Manuia,  and  navigated  by  a  mate  of  a 
wimler.  Sot.  On  board  the  natives  were  buaily  employed  in  bending  sails, 
pamtittg,  stowing  water  and  provisions,  &c.  $  on  shore,  the  king  and  chiefs  were 
busily -engaged  in  purchasing  arms  and  ammunition  fW>m  the  merchants ;  mus- 
keta,  bayonets;  and  cartouch-boxes,  which  had  for  years  been  tying  in  the 
storea  aafMsaleable  articles  in  these  *^  piping  times  of  peace^'^  were  aow  hauled 
fivsallMir  dark  idwdes,  and  met  with  a  ready  uAe*    The  bustle  went  on  until 

*  Tt  b  9  mriou*  drcuTTUUnce  (h.it  Romevrhnt  !(imn«r  nnnoy.mcrs  were  prnctlsed  ugabut  ourtfonpc 
daf[%  tlk»  a>B<1iw  war.  They  an  thiu  roentiuMeil  by  Suff  HitfgMO  MarduriU  In  hit  AcoMBt  of  tlie 
niirayi.  4cc  of  die  Islaad  of  Ceykm  t  **  In  the  pathway,  along  which  Die  troopt  had  to  nMich»  ihey 
fireqncntty  &ug  pHs,  and  placed  pcrfnted  iticks  In  tlie  bottom  of  them.  The  mouth  of  the  plL  wu  ftltghtly 
raverad  witli  beuxlieior  treei  and  light  sodt  for  the  parpoie  of  conciating  the  orap.  Sometimes  they 
plKvdbowa  yid  arrowi  along  the  aideof  the  pathway*  The  an«w  was dlMharged  jrhcfi  a  ptnoigrr 
touched  a  withy  which  coramunicated  with  the  bow.  At  other  times  large  stones  were  placed  upon  trees 
whowbanetwaovcrtioBg  tbaraadt  by  toschiiv  a  withy  which  biy  on  the  pathway,  the  stones  were 
dischaiged  upon  the  paMCngcrs,'*  ttc 
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the  3d  of  December,  when  all  the  amngemeBta  baviog  been  coonpleted,  ahe 
left  the  harbour,*  with  a  large  number  of  Datives,  Europeans,  and  Americans, 
as  well  as  the  Goyemor  Boki,  who  intended  to  rule  the  island  of  Erromanga. 
The  Becketf  not  having  completed  her  arrangements,  was  detained  until  the 
5th,  and  on  that  day  went  out  of  the  harbour  laden  also  with  natives,  and  sailed 
with  the  T^meamM  for  their  destination :  the  latter  vessel  hatviqg  been  waiting 
outside  the  harbour  until  the  Becket  was  ready  to  sail  in  company. 

During  the  interval  that  the  Temeamea  was  waiting  for  the  Bsckei^  every 
endeavour  was  made  by  the  king  to  persuade  Boki  to  stay ;  and  the  young  kin^ 
seemed  much  grieved  at  the  departure  of  his  friend  and  adviser,  but  Boki  was 
deaf  to  his  entreaties;  he  replied,  that  he  was  resolved  to  leave  the  Sandwicfa 
Islands  never  to  return,  as  the  government  was  not  conducted  as  he  wished. 
The  European  and  American  merchants  also  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  king 
to  retain  Boki,  as  alfidrs  were  well  conducted  under  Ins  government ;  but 
tti  their  endea? ours  were  fruitless ;  he  sailed  on  the  e?ening  of  the  Mi  of 
December. 

This  was  the  origin  of  an  expedition  Yfbieh  has  been  mentioned  in  sevend 
newspapers,  and  lately  by  Capt.  Beechey,  in  his  recently  published  work,  m 
the  following  terms :  ^  we  have  just  heard  that  their  (Sandwich  islandm*) 
spirit  of  enterprise  has  induced  them  to  fit  out  and  dispatch  an  expedition  to 
take  possession  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides.** 

The  ship  Sophia  (to  which  I  was  attached)  sailed  finally  firom  the  Sandwich 
Island  group,  on  the  29th  of  January,  touched  at  the  island  of  Rdtuma,  and 
sailed  from  thence  on  the  IBSth  of  Fd)ruary  with  9Wi  men  and  thirteen  women 
as  volunteers  to  cut  the  sandal-wood,  &c.  at  the  island  of  Erromanga.  At 
the  island  of  R6tuma  we  met  the  Bcekei,  and  heard  that  sickness  prevailed  at 
Snrona^ga;  but  tbey  did  not  at  this  time  mention  the  loesof  the  Tawnemme^: 
in  answer  to  an  iiiquu7  made  after  the  brig,  it  was  said  that  Boki  and  the  brig 
were  at  another  of  the  islands  of  the  groop.  The  Tmiieamea  had  touched  at 
this  island,  when  Boki  landed  his  soldiers  in  battle  array,  makiiig  them  go 
thf  ough  their  evolutions.  This  show  of  force  made  the  natives  of  R6iuina 
v^  polite  during  the  time  that  their  visitors  honoured  them  with  their  pre- 
sence ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  caused  them  to  dear  the 
coco-nut  trees  of  thor  fruit,  and  as  for  the  habitation  of  the  natives  they  there 
made  themselves  quite  at  home.  The  natives  related  these  and  numeroua 
other  occurrencea,  their  fears,  &c.  with  good  humour,  ridiculing  the  habits  of 
their  visitors,  and  were  well  pleased  when  they  found  all  the  show  of  power 
was  not  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  small  but  beautiful  island. 

On  the  5th  of  Blarch  the  island  of  Erromanga  was  in  sight,  about  forty 
miles  distant;  but  our  progress  was  retarded  by  Ught  wmds  until  the  dayl%ht 
of  the  6th»  when  we  were  not  &r  dbtant  from  Traitor's  Head.  We  left  the 
diip,  and  a  shoal  having  been  stated  to  exist  in  this  track,  we  looked  for  it. 
A  green  patch  on  the  water  had  the  appearance  of  one,  but  no  sonndii^  could 
be  obtained  on  it;  the  appearance  was  stipposed  to  have  been  occasioned  hgr 
fish  spawn^  &c.  which  was  floating  in  some  quantities  about  this  perticiilar 
spot.  The  bay,  into  which  we  now  pulled  (at  which  our  gang  was  at  present 
stationed),  is  rituated  to  the  southward  of  Wiriau,  or  Cook's  Bay,  and  (as  wna 
afterwards  ascertained)  is  named  Gulantap,  or,  as  named  by  ourselves,  Sophia's 
Bay.  It  is  not  a  safe  bay  for  shippings  as  there  is  no  anchorage  except  at  a 
great  depth.    As  we  passed  by  the  wooded  shores,  several  natives  were  seen 

•  Onthe  89lh  of  November,  tht  KhooMr  DNmtk,  CmpUki  Itecraft,  niMftoni  Oriia  for 
on  ApdvMe  ipeculatloii. 
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waving  tapa,  or  doth,  tied  to  a  stick,  to  induce  us  to  land,  but  we  at  tlie  same 
time  heard  tlie  hollow  sound  of  the  conchy  an  harbinger  of  no  friendly  inten* 
tions.  On  landing  at  the  stockade  of  the  gang,  left  at  Marekini  Bay  last  8ep« 
tember,  and  since  removed  thither,  and  also  those  left  by  the  schooner  DkauiCf 
we  found  them  encamped  in  a  jungle  close  to  the  beach,  but  ventilation  was 
impeded  by  a  dense  vegetation.  They  were  all  suffering  from  intermittent 
fever ;  several  were  dead,  and  others  were  dying  daily ;  a  R6tuma  chief,  Kono, 
died  that  morning,  and  a  chief  and  two  natives  of  Rotuma  had  been  killed  not 
long  nnce  and  eaten  by  the  natives ;  the  dead  had  been  buried  close  to  wind« 
ward  of  the  stockade,  and  the  bodies  bdng  placed  not  two  feet  under  ground 
occasioned  an  unpleasant  effluvium. 

The  deaths  among  the  natives  of  Rotuma  (which  had  been  landed  on  the 
21st  and  22d  of  January,  by  the  Dhaule)  had  been  very  great,  and  we  now 
heard  that  a  similar  sickness  was  prevailing  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  with  a  great  mortality.  They  were  stationed  not  fiur  distant  at 
Wiriau,  or  Cook's  Bay;  the  chief  Manuia*  was  dead.  There  appeared  no 
doubt  to  exist  of  the  loss  of  the  Tewiemmea^  in  which  every  soul  had  perished; 
several  pieces  of  wreck  had  been  picked  up  near  the  island,  and  from  the 
qnantity  of  gunpowder  winch  had  been  incantiously  stowed  between  decks, 
where  the  natives  had  been  permitted  to  smoke  cigan,  it  is  probable  die  was 
blown  up. 

Owing  to  the  sickness  that  prevailed,  the  fM  natives  of  Ridtuma  f  on  board 
were  not  landed,  and  all  endeavours  were  directed  to  the  lemoval  of  the  sick 
from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  and  to  give  up  this  fittal  speculation.  On  the  7th  of 
lAarch,  a  schooner  stood  into  the  bay,  which  was  found  to  be  the  iURMreo,  Capt. 
S.  P.  Henry,  from  Tahiti.  This  small  vessel  proved  of  gieat  assistance  in  re* 
moving  the  sick  on  board,  as  the  ship  could  not  approach  far  into  the  bay  from 
a  fear  of  being  becalmed.  When  the  last  boat4oad  came  away  a  large  body  of 
natives  attacked  them,  but  the  firing  of  a  few  muskets  intimidated  them,  and- no 
mjury  was  received  on  either  side.  Sandal-wood  abounded  close  to  the  beach* 
at  this  part  of  the  island,  but  the  sickness  that  prevailed  prevented  mnch  being^ 
collected.  Among  the  dense  vegetation  of  this  portion  e£  the  island,  the  num- 
ber of  variegated  plants  was  great ;  among  them  a  large  species  of  sokamm  was 
abundant,  with  foliage  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  and  a  species  of  wrHea^ 
with  foliage  and  stalk  of  a  dark  red. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  our  native  gang,  at  this 
time  stationed  at  Wiriau,  or  Cook's  Bay,:t  ^^^  ^^  amicable  temu  with  a 
native  tribe  at  that  place ;  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  abori- 
pnes  who  were  friendly  with  our  party,  went  down  to  receive  them,  considered 
them  as  friends  to  the  Tongatabuans  and  likewise  to  themselves.  Manuia  (the 
Sandwich  Ishind  chief],  however,  had  the  chief  of  this  tribe  anaed, 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  after  some  time  released  him  for  the  ransom  of 
three  hogs,  some  yams,  &c. ;  but  this  release  was  not  elG»ated  until  the  Tonga* 
chiefs  threatened  to  make  war  upon  Manuia  if  it  was  not  done;  although  the 
chief  was  released,  he  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  the  parties  being 
unconnected,  for  on  the  nig^it  following  his  liberation  he  took  his  departure  with 
Us  people,  and  frequent  skirmishes  afterwards  took  place  between  theaborigines 

•  Whoacoompankd  the  late  king  and  queen  of  the  Sandwich  lilaiub  to  England,  and  waa  governor  of 
the  fort  mC  Oalni. 

t  Tbe  vhole  were  relanded  lafle  at  the  bland  of  R6tuma.  on  the  SOth  of  March  1830. 

%  TheffBag  were  removed  from  MareUnl  to  Wiriau  Bay»  on  the  6th  of  September  1889,  and  removed 
fioiB  the  latter  to  Gohmtap  (at  which  place  we  found  them  on  our  arrival),  about  a  month  previout  to 
oar  MitTnL    Tbe  Rdtmna  nativet  tAnre  landed  by  tbe  schooner  DhauUt  at  Wlrieu  Bay. 
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Mid  the  Sandwich  islandera,  by  which  maoy  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  The 
whole  endeavours  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  seem  to  have  been  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  aborigines— not  to  conciliate  them :  thus  putting  in  practice  their 
original  intention  of  taking  permanent  possession  of  the  island,  and  extermiw 
Dating  the  or^nal  possessors.  On  the  least  alarm  of  an  approach  of  the 
aborigines  they  began  diiicharging  their  artillery,  whether  the  alarm  was  Iklse 
or  not.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  sailed  for  Cook's  Bay,  passed  between  a  small 
islet  and  Traitor's  Head.  This  lofty  bluff  point  is  densely  wooded,  and  here 
and  there  a  small  vilhige  could  be  seen,  and  numerous  smokes  from  fires 
ascended  from  the  dense  vegetation,  indicating  some  population  on  its  declivi- 
ties. On  entering  Cook's  Bay,  we  saw  the  Beeket  schooner  at  anchor.  I 
accompanied  the  commander  (the  ship  lying  off  and  on)  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  affairs  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  first  went  on  board  the  Beckei^ 
when  the  extent  of  sickness  among  them  was  fully  confirmed,  as  also  the  death 
of  Manuia.  His  widow  (Kaup^n6)  was  on  board,  who  was  in  mourning  for  his 
loss.  The  body  of  Manuia  was  preserved  after  the  process  of  embalming  in 
use  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders ;  the  viscera  having  been  taken  out,  and  the 
body  washed  and  salted,  after  which*  it  was  wrapped  in  nnmerotis  cloths,  and, 
10  this  instance,  a  quantity  of  China  silks  being  on  board,  they  were  wrapped 
round  the  body ;  it  was  then  placed  in  an  arm-chest,  covered  with  canvas  and 
pitched  over,  conveyed  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark 
eoloured  printed  cotton  curtain. 

The  loss  at  this  time  sustained  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  was  fifty«three  ont 
of  the  original  number  of  1^,  and  four  natives  of  R6tuma;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  remaining  were  sick  and  dying.f  This  part  of  the  island  was 
as  densely  wooded  as  that  we  had  just  left)  and  afforded  similar  causes  for 
sickness. 

Among  our  gang  we  Imd  a  native  of  Tongatabu,  named  Tai,  killed  at  Erro- 
manga. He  net  his  death  from  a  native  lad,-  during  a  skirmish,  who  shooting 
an  arrow  it  penetrated  bts  heart :  with  such  an  unerring  aim  can  the  aborigines 
direct  their  arrows,  from  a  keen  eye  and  constant  practice. 

We  arrived  from  Erromanga  at  the  island  of  Rotuma  on  the  dOth  of  March, 
and,  bavkig  landed  the  natives  we  bad  o|i  board,  on  the  Hth  of  April,  we  left 
that  island  for  Tanna  (New  Hebrides  group),  and  on  the  !90th  were  in  sight  of 
the  islands  Erroman^  Tanna,  and  linoier,  and  appeared  to  experience  a  westerly 
current  off  them.  We  stosved  towards  Port  Resolution,  bnt  the  wind  being 
light  we  could  not  enter  it  that  night.  After  dark  the  flames  of  the  volcano  at 
Tanna  were  very  visible;  we  were  (hen  distant  aliout  fifteen  miles  from  it.  A 
quantity  of  wreck,  staves  of'  casks,  &e.,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Tememnea  (being  American  plaAk%  had  been  \ncked  up  about  the  island  of 
Tanna  by  the  natives.  On  the  9Sii  of  April,  wc  anchored  in  Port  Resolution, 
which  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Tanna;  the  port,  or  inlet  is 
named  Uffababu  by  the  natives.  Soon  after  anchoring  several  natives  came  on 
board,  bringing  fowls,  vams,  tare,  Ac,  but  no  pigs,  although  there  are  some  on 
the  island,  but  tbe>  nre  scarce ;  the  yams  are  of  a  very  large  size.    A  number  of 

•  C:«ptaln  Hardy,  of  tbc  xc^ooner  Snapjter,  Informed  me  At  Taana  that,  on  Tistting  TTirku  Bay, 
after  our  departure  and  titat  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  on  landing  he  obaenred  that  a  pile  of  atonea  had 
been  placcti  on  the  grates  of  the  Tonga  natives,  whereas  those  of  the  Sandwich  lalanden  had  cMier 
been  disturbed  or  left  unnoticed :  thii«  xufflcicntly  shows  the  feeling  that  existed  among  the  ataorigfaies 
towards  both  parties. 

f  Shice  my  return  to  England,  I  received  a  letter  from  Oahu  (Sandwich  Islands),  dated  13lh  Nor.  1830. 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  B^dktt  had  arrived  with  only  a  boy  and  Manuia*s  widow  out  of  the  number 
of  natlTct  that  left 
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ieuoeB  Inrrouteted  dieih^  fified  intk  nitms  briilgiat VBliolis  Artidles  (6r 
buter;  the  article  g^en  in  exchao|e  wkh  the  Aatirel  were  beads^  pieces  bf 
iroa-hoolYi  ^an^as  for  wrappers,  &c. 

The  natives  ef  fiiToiB«ilf|B  Appeared  to  me  ail  unmised  Ptepuin  rads^  but  the 
Taaaft  natives  seem  to  be  e  mijiture  of  the  Papuan  and  tble  Aaiatie  races. 
Tke  former  wear  their  woelljr  hair  close^  the  latter  have  ^ach  lock  growing  in 
a  spiral  Iviat;  th^  hind  it  with  a  filamedt  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  uatil  in  courke 
of  time  it  becomes  of  a  length  sufficient  to  hang  over  the  shoulders  ^  this  htt 
^ven  rise  to  aih  ide4  thai  these  |ieopte  are  a  raiiee  with  Woofljr  and  straight  hliir. 
The  Mitives  of  Toima  are  prdud  of  their  hair,  atid  frbqutatlj  wear  h  ii»t  bag 
wver  k  f«ir  its  preservation.  Their  Whijikers  are  suffiNred  to  grow  td  a  grete 
length  9Aii  are  then  rolled  up^  and  manj  mtesured  a  fobt  in  length  when 
unrolled;  the  hair  of  the  females  is  kept  cut  close;  th^ybtr  sex  were  not 
deficient  in  those  cbturms  of  phirsiognomy  so  adtann^d  id  those  of  lighter  hue, 
nor  was  the  African  east  of  beauty  to  ebnspicuous  as  wbuld  have  beett  sup* 
posed ;  bnt  in  fdrm  there  Existed  nohe  of  tHe  grace  and  symmetry  so  nsually 
seen  aolong  dative  females.  They  daub  their  bodie^i  like  the  **  lords  of 
treation,''  with  a  mixture  of  oil  arid  ch^reoal^  and  the  only  covering  eonsiisted 
of  strips  of  the  plantain-leaf  tied  iri  a  bundle  round  the  waist,  descendit^  to 
abottt  the  knees^  and  they  cover  their  heads  with  sr  kind  of  cap  formed  fironl 
the  plantain*leaf,  as  a  protection  against  the  sun's  r^ys.  When  they  came  on 
board,  they  displayed  a  natural  tinlldity,  and  mbeh  gallantry  was  shewn  thenC  by 
their  spouses  and  frierids,  who  escorted  them  over  the  ship  end  pelted  oat 
mvfrj  ol^ect  wofthy  of  notiee.  The  females  manifested  much  att^hmtot  to 
children,  and  all  evinced  great  eagerriesS  to  come  on  board  and  see  two  native 
fffaildreii  wo  luuL*  Canoes  fall  of  Aative  Indite  eame  alongside  the  ship  and 
cx^reaMd-a  desire  of  havif^  the  children  shewn  to  them;  others  brotfgbt  thesi 
presentn  of  sugar-eaoeyyams^  &e.,  wui  nfaoy  brought  their  children  to  visit  the 
Kttie  atraligitrar  The  natives  daub  themselves  with  tiuhe,  tti  red  odfre,  as  well 
as  the flsntnre^tf  cfcnrdial  wmi  0il^  whioh  ^6  th^m  t,  vtry  dirty  appearance,'and 
ablution  seemed  seldom  or  never  used.  Both  males  and  f^^m^dbs  varied  in'c6lour« 
soBse  Mag  of  a  copper  complekiott  and  others  very  dark,  approMchiog  ntirer 
sh#  negfo  ^  the  nndes  w^e  ntnscnlar  men*,  varying  in  stature  from  five  feet:lbiir 
to  dghs  kSebeSy  aild  Were  entirely  naked  excepting  a  wrapper  7  th^  wore 
hiaglnn  alound  tbo  afaia  fenned-  froas  sectitm  of  the  ooco^nut  sbeHy  ia  which 
they  placed  their  spear-throwersy  whneh  a^  niade  of  d^kind ofr  g^aasy  aiMii^ 
«se^byo*oelMi,  having  a*  loop,  beib^  placed  on  the  ferefittj^er,  and  th«  i)0k«r 
end,  which  terminates  in  a  butfeon-iUke  head^  m  |Mai6ed'  aroumd  this  fP^r  and 
off  atf  sooa^  at  the  impulse  ia  given  to  the  weapon-.  They  place  in  tli&r 
ar  tortiaiaeshel^  ringy  wbhsh?  gives  an  elevaCed  app^uranc^  to  the  WHtt$ 
they  also  wear  similar  rings  in  the  k>berof  the  ears,  and  appear  to  set  a  high 
aahMB  Oft  the^  shell. 

Tbeyl^nMighton  boifdan  instrument  about  the  size  and^shapeof  a  paihvsr's 
rauUety  dKtde  from  a  piece  of  quarts  or  basalt ;  it  was  lioM  as  a  pouiMlei*  for 
their  Ibod,  &c.  The  only  music^'  instrument  observed  amongst  them  i^^the 
maA9,  or  Pandean  pipeb,  similaf  to  the  fitnghu  fanghu  of  the  Frifiiftlly 
Islanders. 

Thdr  canoes  are  roughly  constructed  with  outriggers^  and  the  largest  I 
saw  could  contain  fourteen  persons ;  the  mast  is  placed  on  the  outriggeK  and 
two  projecting  poles  keep  out  the  sail,  which  u  formed  of  matting,  and  of  a 
triangular  Ibnn.    So  eager  were  some  of  the  natives  to  come  off  to  the  ship 


•  OawimiiuuMuufcfcMd  (EUu),  tht^jCba  a  mcOsCt^toy  of  tfaTSAIidwich  labadi. 
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diftt  they  formed  rafts  of  th^  trunks  of  die  plint«iii'4ree  lashed  together, 
the  peddle  consisted  of  the  lower  pert  of  the  coco*nat  frond* 

Their  gratification  is  expressed  by  fillipping  the  fingera  and  whistling  sod* 
denly  and  qoick.  They  wear  the  ornaments  of  feathen  tied  on  reeds  in  their 
hair,  similar  to  the  natives  of  Erromanga.  Their  weapons  are  long  rude  spean; 
which  they  throw,  howerer,  with  astonishing  accuracy ;  bows  and  arrows  and 
clubs,  which  are  not  so  neatly  manufactured  as  at  the  ne%hbouring  island  of 
Srromanga. 

They  wear  mde  kinds  of  combs  as  well  as  sharp-pointed  sticks  in  their  hair. 
Like  the  Tahttan  and  other  Polynesian  islanden  formerly,  they  considered  that 
the  musket  was  fired  ofi*  by  the  mouth.  It  appeared  that  the  tribes  inhabiting 
districts  in  the  yidnity  of  the  inlet  were  at  war  with  one  another,  and  we  were 
frequently  requested  by  one  party  not  to  permit  another  to  come  on  board,  but 
to  fire  at  them  (pointing  at  the  same  time  to  our  cannon).  Among  the  fruits, 
they  hare  plantains,  bread-fruit,  the  South-Sea  chestnut  (imocarpui  edulu\  and 
a  species  ofjieut  bearing  a  fruit  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  which  is  excellent  for 
tarts  or  preserves.  They  cultifate  their  yams  with  great  care ;  instead  of  per* 
mitting  the  rine  to  trail  on  the  ground,  as  is  usual  at  Tongatabu  and  other  of 
the  Polynesian  islands,  they  keep  them  raised  a  short  distance  from  the  ground 
by  a  frame-work  of  sticks,  giring  to  the  roots  a  free  drcnlation  of  air:  the 
yams  attain  a  large  size  and  are  of  a  superior  quality. 

Instead  of  tatomqg,  as  at  other  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  they  ornament 
their  bodies  by  raised  cicatrices  as  already  described.  When  the  natives  were 
questioned  respecting  cannibalism,  they  replied  that  it  was  tabued,  but  repre* 
sented  the  Erromanga  people  as  cannibals. 

Several  of  the  officera  were  desirous  of  purchasing  some  of  the  hair  of  the 
■atiTesy  but  it  was  not  until  the  temptation  of  a  pair  of  sdssars,  which  they 
could  not  withstand,  that  they  were  induced  to  part  with  any.  I  was  much 
amused  while  this  kind  of  barter  was  going  on,  at  observing  one  of  the  natives 
go  to  one  of  our  men  who  had  *'  flowing  locks,**  and  oAsred  him  some  curiosi- 
ties for  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

The  rumbling  noise  of  the  volcano  was  heard,  more  particularly  at  night,  and 
resembled  the  noise  of  a  heavy  surf;  the  ship  was  also  covered  with  a  dost 
proceeding  firom  the  volcano.  Of  the  ornithology  of  the  island  I  observed  tho 
white  owl  i  a  parroquet  of  beantifol  plumage,  a  species  of  alcedo,  and  a  spedee 
of  rail  wore  brought  off  for  sale  by  the  natives. 

.  The  natives  of  Tanna  carry  on  war  with  the  ndghbouring  island  of  Brro« 
nanga,  and  probably  with  the  othen  in  the  vidnity. 

The  languages  of  the  islands  of  this  group  materially  vaiy :  the  following  is  n 
abort  vocabulary  of  those  of  Annatom  and  Tanna,  commendng  with  the  former. 

AXVAVOIC 


aluwali 

Wf  or  ssa.  tadd. 

twtb, 

^Wwe    vreasa^M  V 

buid. 

•  ^nap^  vivcv^^^  sP^B 

iwT. 

nors. 

chin. 

enagaeL 

rain. 

^w^^w^e^^^^B^^'  9 

caaotk 

paka. 

laugh, 

v^pee^^s^ve 

•sr, 

tpgm^. 

4iiiik, 

iiim^ 

■loep» 

an^ng. 

BOSC^ 

nact  thack. 

Fil. 

««• 

ooco-nut. 

mv. 

% 

wvS  wawa    •feSrt^Jfc  a 

i*g. 

matkuaek. 

ship. 

lalakau. 

beard, 

numren. 

doudi. 

nabaih. 

water. 

vat. 

^f 

mg-iang. 

V» 

remeck. 

cat, 

A€l€M« 

Tawma. 

ont. 

lacAt. 

five, 

hifntt* 

•ight. 

tPOfTU* 

two. 

rua. 

til. 

MM. 

nine, 

iiiiw. 

tbrte. 

torn* 

tSVOD, 

JUhu. 

ten, 

tttngUf  ^fitrum 

four. 

>. 
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fowl. 

MM. 

jam. 

^ 

mtkf 

M,  ten,  nucL 

*«rg«b 

$OTt» 

SOMl), 

ntki* 

lugar-caae. 

ion. 

rope^ 

iattra. 

gOf 

/ana. 

woman, 

fifni. 

sun. 

m       m 

nun. 

canoe, 

nkita. 

plantains. 

fiuhi. 

•  bow. 

fungfa. 

cloud. 

nabtia. 

teeth, 

tevu. 

BOMp 

bcntntigtk* 

arm. 

berneck. 

•y*. 

ffMlfN^flMM* 

CV, 

Jiaenedt. 

lip. 

iarook. 

belly. 

tuhudt. 

^. 

nasitck. 

hair, 

nvgu,'niem. 

rooutli. 

naram^M* 

drink. 

nitf. 

to  sit, 

nafo. 

salt-water,  or  sea,  iashi. 

vat. 


At  daylight  of  the  25th  of  April,  all  the  vessels  got  under  weigh  and  pro- 
ceeded to  different  destinations;  we  to  Manilla.  Oo  passing  we  had  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  volcanic  mountain,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  It  had  a  brown 
barren  ap|»earance,  but  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  were  yerdant.  We  passed 
several  of  the  islands  forming  the  New  Hebrides  group,  having  in  excellent 
view  of  Hicbinbrook,  Sandwich,  and  Shepherd's  Islands,  &c.,  which  had  all  n 
▼erdnnt  appearance.  On  the  29th  of  April  Paoom  island  was  in  sight,  distaat 
nx  or  ^^t  miles;  it  was  a  lofty,  peaked,  volcanic  island,  the  summit  of  which 
appeared  streaked  with  snow;  some  parts  of  the  island  had  a  densely  wooded 
appearance,  others  were  barren.  At  six  p.m.  we  were  close  in  with  the  island  of 
Ambyn,  being  distant  about  three  or  four  miles,  which  had  a  densely  wooded  and 
picturesque  appearance ;  we  approached  so  near  as  to  observe  the  fires  of  the 
natives  on  the  beach,  and  by  aid  of  the  telescope  could  plainly  distinguish  them 
waving  what  appeared  to  be  native  cloth  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  their  shouts 
were  very  audible.  Two  canoes  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  appearing  to  be 
paddling  towards  us  the  ship  was  hove  to  for  them.  After  the  canoes  had 
eome  off  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  a  native  could  be  seen  in  one  of 
them  waving  to  the  ship;  they  then  returned  to  the  shore,  either  deterred  by  a 
iear  of  approaching  or  from  the  lateness  of  the  day. 

XMufefi,  Jamnry  1838. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  GREENFIELD. 

Thx  premature  death  of  Mr.  William  Greenfield,  Superintendant  of  the 
Editorial  Department  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety,  has  suggested 
an  appeal  to  the  Christian  and  Literary  Public,  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  five 
diildren ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  an  appeal  of  this  kmd  is  so  well  founded. 
It  is  the  ease  of  an  individual  who,  by  dint  of  wonderful  industry,  under 
peat  disadvantages,  attained,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  an  acquaintance 
with  tweaty-one  laoguages,— twelve  European,  five  Asiatic,  one  African,  and 
three  American,— 4md  a  certain  degree  of  critical  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult.  Our  own  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Greenfield,  thou^ 
si^t,  was  sufficient  to  impress  us  with  admiration  of  his  astonisbiug  capacity 
fiv  mastering  tongues. 

Talents  of  this  extraordinary  kind,  consecrated  as  they  apparently  have  been, 
in  this  i^  to  the  most  laudable  purposes,  give  the  possessor  a  sort  of  daim 
upon  the  community ;  and  that  claim  b  by  no  means  weakened  when  it  d^ 
volfes,  by  the  premature  death  of  the  individual,  to  his  comparatively  destitute 
fiuaily. 

The  Advertiseaient  will  direct  to  the  proper  quarter  those  who  are  desirous 
of  paying  this  posthumous  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Greenfield;  the  list  of 
Subscribers,  we  observe,  includes  already  persons  of  rank. 


(     198     ) 
ELAU,  A  PAPUAN  CHILD. 


Tms  ia  an  accurate  portrait  ofan  yit«TPsting  child,  of  the  Papunn  racf, 
brought  from  ErromongSr  one  of  the  Xew  Hebrides  group  in  the  Soulbrm 
I'Mifio  Oaaao,.  and  vho  a  now.  educating  in  Elnglund.  The  rolloiring 
namoir  of  fa'  child  ia  ftirniatied  to  u>  by,  Mr.  Qeorge  B^imeU,  K.L.S.,  by 
whom  she  w»  brougtit  to  titin  aaaatrj. 

The  Ptapuan  race  is  so  little  known,  that  any  thinf^  rslatlo^  to  them  brd'- 
not  fAiVoF  beinr  interesting;  The  I^puans  resemble  the  negro  race,  and 
are  distributed  over  a  large  portion  of  tlie  globe  from  tlie  Andeman  Islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  many  parts  of  the  Indian  ArcliipelBip),  to  Jfew 
Guinea  and  tite  New  Hebrides  group.  They  have  excited  much  curiosiity 
and  been  a  frequent  subject  of  speculation  amongst  those  who  pursue  the 
inventigiriion  of  the  vaiietisB  of  the.human  raoe,  and.tbeir  probable  origin. 
The  quettiuns  of,  fronr  what'  parla^  of  AAioAt.  uid  at  what  limei  they  emi- 
grated, cannot,  in  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge,  be  satisfactoi^y 
aivnreredV  our  only  means  or  solving  thioee  probleiAB  i»by'obMiiving^  as 
far  as  possible,  the  coincidences  existing  between  the  Polynesian  and'  Die 
African  negroes  in  mannera,  customs,  language,  Sie. 


Eltiu,  a  P^jman  ChiU.  JS3 

It  k  rcmarkabk  tbal  but  f«w  obtfenratioDS  hAvt  Micfto  be«i  n«de  le- 
speetiiig  IIm  Papiitn  mo*.  In  the  EaM-Indiaii  iilttids,  they  inhabit  gvne^ 
rally,  and  I  belieTe  inmriablyy  the  mountaint  of  the  interior ;  are  saraf^  in 
the  extreine ;  and  have  little  or  no  tnteroourse  with  the  olher  tribes  in  their 
▼icinity.  Henoe  Europeane  have  had  no  opportunity  of  viewing  them  in 
dieir  native  state,  exeept  occasionally  a  solitary  individual,  who  has  been 
captared.  The  islands  in  the  Southern  Pactiic  Ocean,  inhabited  by  this 
race,  have  been  but  very  rarely  visited,  owing  to  the  savage  dispositioa  of 
the  inhabitants.  From  these  circumstances,  but  few  facts  have  been  col- 
lected which  will  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  hypothesis  concerning  their 
origin.  The  Papuans  are  described  as  a  dwarish,  pony  race,  deficient  in 
mental  and  physical  powers.  We  are,  however,  too  prone  to  form  hasty 
general  opinions  from  a  few  instances.  The  first  view  I  had  of  the  natives 
of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  led  me  to  form  an  opi^ 
nion  that  they  were  a  diminutive  race;  but  subsequent  opportunities  of 
observation  oonrectcd  the  opinion  I  had  too  hastily  formed;  as  I  obseived 
stoat  muscular  men  amongst  them,  varying  in  height  from  five  feet  to  five 
fieet  eight  inches ;  while,  as  regarded  colour,  some  were  much  darker  than 
others.  At  Manilla,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  negro  from  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  Island  of  Lu^onia,  and  his  general  appear'^ 
ance  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Erromanga :  he  was  a  sms^ 
cular  man,  and  his  height  was  apparently  about  five  feet  six  ev  seven  laeincif. 
As  the  African  tribes  vary  in  general  appearance,  as  well  a»  in  mafinefs^ 
customs,  language,  &c.,  any  analogy  that  can  be  drawn  between  the 
Papuans  and  the  African  race  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
particular  part  or  tribe  of  Africa  whence  they  originaled. 

This  Papuan  child  (named  Elau),  bom  of  parents  leading  an  unseWled 
life,  and  living  in  estate  of  the  utmost  barbarism,  where  wars  areeoMstanl^ 
where  bloodshed  aad  cannibalism  prevail,  and  who  is  no#  receiving  instrac-* 
tion  ia  England,  cannot  fail  of  exciting  nraeh  interest  amongst  ^leee  who 
engage  in  hypotheses  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  surges  are  capable 
of  mental  improvement  and  civilisation.  When  aduH  natives  have  been 
brought  to  this  country,  experience  proves  tiHit  no  benefit  has  been  produced 
either  to  themselves  er  to  us^  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  iheir  coun- 
tries. The  natural  mental  powers  of  this  child,  although  she  is  young,  are 
excellent ;  her  perception  is  quick  and  her  memory  retentive ;  she  is  alive  to 
Ae  minutest  circumstance  that  passes  under  her  notice,  lei^dt  not  nnfireV]ueritly 
draws  a  comparison  between  her  own  and  other  countries  she  has  visited : 
the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  attachment  ore  well  developed. 

Tile  chilli  win  piDve  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  deciding  many  disputed 
points;  she  will  su|qriy  at  least  an  opportunity  (if  slie  lives)  of  either  coff- 
firming  ornega^ving  t&e  various  hypodieses  which  have  been^Ainned'  on- the 
iuljeot  of  education ;  and  id  ia  firom  the  young  mind  only  thatwe  can  judge 
of  liie  fatnre-  cftaracter.  1  am  aware  the  undertaking  is  one  of  some  nmgtiii- 
tude.  I  fisef  a  dkep-  responsifoirity  and  an  interest  in  Ac  fesult^ ;  Imt  ttey  ans 
lightcB  mbsik  I  knonB' hec  to  ba  gownssofl  o£an.afcctinnatedispoati^nyand 
ccoaiderable  intellectual  powers. 


IM  Eku,  a. Papuan  ChiU. 

It  was  on  the  6lh  of  March  1880,  duriog  a  secidnd  visit  made  to  die 
Island  of  Erromanga,  that  landing  at  Onkntap  Bay,  I  oiMerved  seveffal  of 
the  curly-headed  children  of  the  aborigines  mingled  with  a  gang  of  natives 
of  Tongataba  and  Rotnma.*  These  children,  of  various  ages,  were,  when 
I  first  saw  them,  comfortably  seated  around  a  fire,  eating  some  bread-fruit 
which  had  been  just  cooked ;  there  was  a  content  in  their  countenances 
from  which  no  one  would  have  suspected  the  danger  they  had  so  recently 
escaped.  My  curiosity  was  naturally  excited  to  know  how  the  gang  became 
possessed  of  these  children,  well  knowing  myself  that  at  this  time  there 
was  no  friendly  intercourse  existing  between  them  and  the  aborigines.  The 
Tongatabu  natives,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  gave  me  the  following  states 
meat  During  our  absence,  they  had  sucoeeded  in  cultivating  a  friendship 
with  a  tribe  of  the  aborigines ;  soon  after  the  amity  had  taken  place,  it 
appeared  that  hostility  existed  between  them  and  another  tribe,  and  an 
engagement  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  one  party  or  the  other.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Tonga  natives  to  accompany  this  tribe 
against  their  foes ;  their  request  was  refused,  and  they  went  to  war  unae< 
companied  by  the  Tonga  natives.  After  some  interval  of  time  had  elapsed, 
they  returned  as  conquerors,  bringing  among  the  spoils  of  war  six  children ; 
they  had  surprised  their  enemies,  slain  the  parents,  and  captured  the  chil- 
dren, whom  they  doomed  to  sacrifice.  On  the  Tongatabuans  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  horrible  intention  of  slaying  and  devouring  their  inno- 
cent victims,  they  determined  to  prevent  it,  and  the  result  was  a  rupture 
between  the  Tonga  party  and  the  aborigines ;  when  the  former,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  children,  the  latter  found  that  even  for  the  most  valuable 
presents  they  could  offer,  the  innocent  victims  would  not  be  delivered  up  to 
satiate  their  revengeful  feelings;  two,  however,  were  captured  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  by  the  aborigines,  and  no  doubt  became  victims  to  satiate  their 
revenge.  From  the  anxiety  manifested  by  the  conquering  party  to  have 
them  to  destroy,  they  were  considered  by  the  natives  of  Tongatabu  as  bein|^ 
the  ofispring  of  chiefs.  At  New  Zealand,  a  conquering  party  would  return 
with  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  vanquished  as  trophies  of  victory, 
and  either  reduce  them  to  perpetual  slavery,  or  sacrifice  them  to  satiate  the 
revengeful  passions  which  predominate  so  much  among  that  race,  and  which 
exists  in  not  a  less  degree  among  those  inhabiting  the  New  Hebrides 
group* 

On  leaving  the  island,  a  few  days  after,  with  our  gang,  these  children 
were  also  taken  on  board,  and  they  evinced  great  attachment  towards  the 
Tongatabu  natives.  There  were  four,  three  males  and  one  female,  and 
their  ages  were  supposed  to  be  as  follows :  one  boy  of  nine  years,  one  of 
seven,  and  one  of  six  years,  and  the  female  yvas  supposed  also  to  be.  six 
years  of  age  \  the  female  and  one  boy  were  a  shade  lighter  in  colour  than 
the  others*  At  Erromanga  they  appear  an  unmixed  Papuan  race,  bat  at 
Tanna,  and  other  islands  in  the  vicinity,  there  evidently  appears  to  be  a 
Papuan  race  in  some  degree  mingled  with  the  Asiatic.    In  these  ohildian 

•  Wte  tad  bMS  IndaS  for  Uw  poipow  «f  oittist  iia(UI-frooS»  wMA  giiw  tt«B4«tlv  m  Hi* 


Elau;  a  Papuan  Chili.  1S5 

the  hair  was  light  and  woolly,  with  a  spiral  twist,  nose  lattened,  thiok  lips, 
large  mouth,  eyes  faurge,  round,  black,  and  of  great  brilliancy ;  the  fore* 
head  in  the  female  child  very  high,  and  in  the  others  there  was  no  defit 
ciency  of  development ;  the  limbs  were  slender,  legs  short,  and  arms  long 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  with  a  protuberance  of  the  abdomen,  so  remark- 
able as  at  first  to  induce  me  to  consider  it  as  proceeding  from  disease ;  the 
bodies  were  covered  with  a  down,  particularly  about  the  neck ;  and  even 
the  female  child  displayed  embryo  whiskers,  which  manly  appendages  might 
explain  why  she  was  so  destitute  of  loquacity  when  on  board,  so  dissimilar  to 
her  sex :  this  child  had  raised  cicatrices  in  this  form  E  E  E  ^i^  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen,  which  most  probably  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mark 
designating  her  tribe  rather  than  as  ornamental.  Among  the  males  was  a 
biaek-looldng  little  fellow,  who  received  the  name  of  Mungo,  possessing  a 
large  share  of  ugliness ;  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  seemed  to  be  one 
of  those  who  considered  the  world  was  made  for  him,  not  he  for  the  world. 
When  food  with  which  they  were  unacquainted  was  taken,  it  was  first 
smell  before  being  eaten ;  as  was  frequently  done  by  Elau  after  her  arrival 
in  London.  A  curious  fact  was  the  dislike  of  the  children  to  our  manufao- 
tared  sogar.  The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  in  the  New  Hebrides  group> 
and  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  in  a  raw  state.  When,  however,  I 
bestowed  on  my  little  ebony  friend  Mungo  a  piece  of  bread,  it  was  smelt 
and  speedily  despatched ;  a  second  piece  was  then  given,  on  which  a  piece 
of  loaf-sugar  was  placed ;  Mungo  eyed,  but  would  not  touch  it;  on  r^ 
moving  the  sugar,  he  took  up  and  speedily  despatched  the  bread.  They 
wodd  take  a  piece  of  sugar  and  smell  it,  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
eat  it ;  neither  would  they  drink  sweet  tea  or  coflfee.  Mungo^  with  the 
two  other  males,  was  left  at  the  Island  of  Rotuma,  and  Elau  accompanied 
us  to  England. 

Akhougfa,  after  she  had  been  on  board,  she  would  eat  sweet  things,  and 
drink  sweet  tea  and  coffee,  still,  to  the  present  day,  she  prefers  spring  water 
or  milk-and-water  to  tea  and  coffee,  and  retains  her  native  habits  in  eating 
frequently  and  at  no  regular  periods.  Wine  or  fermented  liquors  she  will 
not  take ;  pure  water  is  her  favourite  beverage,  and  of  vegetables  she  if 
most  partial  to  potatoes,  as  in  some  degree  resembling  her  native  yams. 

On  arriving  in  England,  her  attention  was  much  directed  towards  the 
steam-boats,  and  she  always  distinguished  them  when  at  anchor  by  the 
**  chimney  and  wheels."  Every  object  called  forth  her  admiration  and  de- 
fight,  and  there  was  not  one  that  escaped  her  notice.  She  related  in  Eng- 
land circumstances  which  oocurred  at  Erromanga  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  her  parents,  the  native  mode  of  cookings  and  other  customs,  &c.  which 
we  bad  never  heard  her  relate,  or  were  the  subjects  mentioned  before  her  on 
board*  When  orders  for  finery  to  deck  her  person  were  given  in  her  pre- 
seoee,  ahe  desired  to  have  "  dress  like  other  ladies,"  and  a  savage  burst  of 
eoataey  was  expressed  when  she  saw  herself  decked  in  gay  European 
iaoy:  already  had  she  insiinctively  acquired  that  love  of  ornament 
fevid  aflKMg  the  human  race,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous,  bond  or  firee. 
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She  could  not  be  bribed  by  niceties ;  if  hungry  she  readily  ate  any  lbod| 
preferring  that  which  wan  simple.  Her  dispositiott  is  fiberal,  and  she  will 
readily  share  with  others  what  she  has,  even  when  unsolioiicdi 

She  retains  when  brought  into  society  a  high  spirit  of  native  independeaee. 
I  took  her  one  evening  to  the  conversazione  at  the  Royal  Institation  of  Lon* 
don ;  although  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  entered  a  large  rooniy 
splendidly  lighted  and  filled  with  company,  not  tiie  slightest  degree  of  fear 
was  manifested ;  she  left  mci  mingled  with  the  throng,  and  pemitled  all  who 
were  attracted  by  her  novel  appearance  to  speak  to  her^  and  walked  about 
looking  at  the  articles  in  the  room  quite  unconcerned.  When  placed  on  the 
table,  she  also  af^)eared  destitute  of  fear,  and  this  feeling  was  displayed  not 
only  in  this  but  in  several  other  subeei]uent  instances.  She  resided  for  a  short 
period  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ;  one  of  the  daoghlen 
(since  dead,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  child)  was  singing  a  snaple 
pathetic  ballad,  which  she  executed  with  such  an  exquisite  feeling  and  taste 
as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  child,  who  was  engaged  playing  aboat  the 
loom.  Elau  approached  the  piano>  kept  her  eyes  tae^  on  the  ftnr  song- 
stress during  the  continuance  of  the  baMad,  and  with  such  effect  did  it  act 
^xm  the  feeKngs  of  the  young  untutored  savage,  that  the  tears  tridded  dawn 
her  cheeks,  and  her  countenance  remained  fixed  on  the  lady  until-  she  had 
concluded. 

The  child  has  now  been  nearly  ten  montiis  in  England,  and  her  disposR- 
tion  has  not  changed,  whilst  her  mind  is  increasing  in  power  under  the 
^nstem  I  have  directed  to  be  pursued.  Her  education  will  be  private,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  acquiring  the  habits  sometimes  acquired  in  a  public 
sdiooL  To  the  various  arts  in  which  the  needle  is  used-  her  attention,  will 
be  directed,  and  her  education  will  be  sufficient  to  make  her  calculated  for 
a  station  in  society  neither  beyond  her  means  nor  her  hopes.  She  is  now 
residing  at  Flymouth^  and  the  lady  under  whose  charge  die  is  placed^andMHio 
takes  much  interest  in  the  orphan  stranger^  will  cultivate  her  mind,  instil  into 
her  precepts  of  moral  and  reli^ous  duly,  and  suppress  those-  stubborn  and 
overbearing  passions  seen  too  often  in  children,  and  enlarge  her  ideas.  The 
result  will  be  anxiously  loob^  for. 


We  concur  with  Mr.  Bennett  in  thinking  this  experiment  likely  to  lead  to 
intei;esting  results,  if  it  be  managed  with  care  and  judgment.  It  is  to  be 
re^ttedthat  little  Elau  has  totally  lost  her  native  tongue;  though  possibly 
the  retention  of  a  barbarous  dialect  would  be  of  little  service  either  to  herself 
or  to  science. 
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« 

TO  THS   EDROB. 

Sir  : — ^Mr.  Lewio,  a  proprietor,  not  having  stated  bis  opposition  to  017  late 
motion  at  the  India-House  for  three  bishops,  until  after  my  reply,  I  was,  of 
courae»  precluded  from  noticing  his  observation  which  you  correctly  report, 
««.  that  any  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  natives  must  be  the  result  of  an 
improved  system  of  education,  and  that,  to  that  object,  all  our  attention 
and  efforts  should,  in  the  fir$i  itutanee,  be  directed.  I  request,  therefore,  the 
opportunity  of  a  few  words  on  this  objection.  That  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
up  to  a  certain  extent,  education  must  precede  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt ;  but  publicly  to  assert,  in  the  unqualified  way 
which  Mr.  Lewin  did,  that  education  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  "  all  our 
attention  and  efforts  before  any  change  can  be  produced  among  the  Hindoos,*'  is 
likely  to  lead  those  who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  subject,  to  imagine 
that  until  India  shall  be  cultivated  and  polished,  like  her  civilized  conquerors, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  her  religious  or  moral  improvement,  and  thence  to 
derive  an  argument  for  their  own  criminal  indifference  and  sloth,  in  communi- 
cating the  best  and  highest  gift  which  it  has  ever  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
bestow  upon  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  civilization  and  Christianity  must 
go  (as  they  have  ever  yet  done)  hand  in  hand ;  nor  must  any  modern  reasoners 
attempt  to  separate  what  God  has  joined  together,  by  assuming  that  a  revela- 
tion firom  heaven  must  not  presume  to  enter  where  the  schoolmaster  has  not 
first  proceeded  with  his  broom,  and  swept  all  clear.  I  conclude.  Sir,  that  on 
■uch  a  subject  as  this,  those  patrons  of  letters,  Mrho  are  believers  in  revelation^ 
will  not  refuse  to  be  concluded  by  the  experience  of  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
Canity ;  and,  on  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  invariably  that 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  adult  heathen,  who,  on  receiving  it, 
bronght  their  children  and  dependants  to  Christian  baptism ;  after  which,  both 
ecdenaUcal  and  secular  instruction  were  communicated  together  to  the  younger 
disciples  as  they  grew  up,  by  their  relations  and  friends ;  nor  was  such  instruc- 
tion, in  any  case,  the  business  or  charge  of  the  state,  but  rather  of  the  natural 
guardians  and  protectors  of  their  own  households,  until  the  truths  of  Chris^ 
tianity  were  gradually  inculcated,  and  so,  proceeding  band  in  hand  with  every 
other  species  of  instruction,  the  rising  Christian  was  trained  to  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  his  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  and  his  interests  for  time 
and  eternity.  Mr.  Lewin  will  look  in  vain  for  any  instance  in  which  the  early 
teadiers  of  our  holy  faith  postponed  its  inculcation  until  they  found  persons 
of  literary  talents  and  cultivated  taste  to  receive  it;  nay,  so  far  was  the  chief 
Apostle  from  hoping  much  from  worldly  wi8dom,'that  he  declares  "  the  world 
]jf  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  and  that  it  had  ever  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
effect  salvation  by  what  he  terms  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching ;"  in  confor- 
mity with  which  he  further  declares,  that "  God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world  and  things  which 
are  despised  hath  God  chosen ;  yea  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence  "  (1  Cor,  1 ) : 
where,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  word  ''  iMue  "  is  in 
the  original  **  kin-less,"*  that  is, ''  having  hit  caste,*'  by  which  the  Apostle 
would  teach  us  that  the  loss  of  caste  and  other  degradations,  resulting  from 
human  pride  and  folly,  are  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  reception  of  true 
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religion,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  posseBsion  of  caste  which  opposes  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  most  eflectuallj  hinders  its  progress  ii>  India  and  every  where 
else.  Of  a  piece  with  these  express  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  the 
whole  experience  of  British  India;  for  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  while  Mr.  Lewio 
is  arguing  for  the  most  scientific  mode  of  inculcating  the  Gospel  in  India, 
India  is  already  in  abundant  possession  of  this  inestimable  treasure :  and  while 
the  subtle  disputants  of  our  enlightened  era  are  amusing  themselves  with  the 
pleasing  speculation  of  maiung  the  poor  Hindoos  senior  wranglers  and  classical 
scholars,  a  vast  multitude  of  these  simple  men  have  actually  submitted  them-^ 
selves  to  the  transforming  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Church-of-England  missionaries  and  others,  have  made  such  advances 
in  the  Christian  life — without  much  aid  from  human  ]iterature->-as  would  put 
to  shame  the  pretensions  of  some  among  ourselves,  who  enjoy  far  better  means 
of  usefulness  and  more  splendid  endowments.  Can^Mr.  Lewin  be  ignorant, 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  alone,  there  ere  upwards  of  20,000 
native  Christians,  most  of  whom,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  are  not  merely 
nominal  professors  ?  Did  he  never  hear  of  the  woric  of  Mr.  Martyn  (the 
Company's  chaplain  in  Bengal),  called  ^  An  Appeal  on  bdialf  of  900,000 
Christians  who  want  the  Bible?"  He  certainly  did  not  think  that  too  much 
had  been  done  for  India ;  nor  did  he  fancy  (with  Mr.  Lewin)  that  no  more 
could  be  done  till  education  should  be  more  extensively  difTused.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Dagon  of  idolatry,  which  has  ever  fallen  before  the  ark  of  God, 
will  acknowledge  no  meaner  conqueror ;  for  if  it  could,  then  human  learning 
might  change  the  heart  and  evangelize  the  world,  which  we  know  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  Divine  power.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  were  once  idolaters 
ourselves.  The  druidical  superstition,  in  Britain,  only  yielded  to  the  Saxon, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  to  the  Boman  :  all  equally  characterized,  as  the  Indian 
idolatry  is,  by  turpitude  and  blood.  And  what  has  Christianity  done  for  ue-* 
rather  what  has  it  not  done?  Did  it  not  find  us  barbarous  and  brutal,  and  has 
it  not  left  us  polished,  humane,  and  charitable?  If  our  druidical  ancestoR 
sacrificed  their  wives  and  children  to  their  idols,  by  suspending  them  in  wicker 
baskets  over  the  flames,  is  it  no  triumph  that  Christianity  has  achieved,  in 
delivering  us  from  the  operation  of  such  bloody  superstitions ;  and  did  Augus- 
tine wait  for  a  corps  of  professors,  or  require  a  band  of  schoolmasters,  in  order 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  us  ?  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give."  The  command  of  God  is  clear :  *'  Go  and  teach  the  Gospel  to 
every  nation.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  It  was  only  Cain  who  exclaimed,  **  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  England  is  eminently  the  spiritual  guardian  and  the 
moral  protector  of  her  Injured  and  neglected  fellow-creatures,  and  is  bound 
by  every  principle  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  every  consideration  of  her  own 
policy,  to  make  them  her  fellow-Christians  as  well  as  her  fellow-subjects,  by  im- 
parting the  blessings  of  which  she  is  the  mere  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  an  ^o- 
rant  and  ruined  world.  The  exigency  is  too  great  and  urgent  to  justify  the 
dreams  and  speculations  of  the  learned  and  scientific,  because,  while  they  are 
pausing  and  deliberating,  human  souls  are  passing  into  eternity  without  the 
knowledge  of  God  or  his  Gospel.  Such  reasoners  must  be  told,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  been  introduced  in  India  above  1,000  years,  and  that  while  we  are 
sagaciously  doubting  and  disputing  whether  they  shall  first  have  religion  or 
education,  they  have  got  the  first  without  our  leave,  though  not  perhaps 
enough  of  the  last  to  Stand  in  their  way  and  obstruct  their  salvation,  as  has  too 
often  been  the  case  amidst  greater  light  and  more  extensiTe  responsibility. 
The  Syrian  church  in  India  has  been  lately  discovered,  as  it  were»  in  the  wil- 
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demess  ;  aod  whilst  mtilions  are  waiting  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  princi- 
ples^ bundredA  of  tbounndii  of  native  Christians  wait  to  be  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  their  and  our  common  faith ;  while  equal  numbers  of  degraded 
murderers  of  thdr  own  mothers  and  children,  jander  the  abused  name  of  reli- 
gion, wut  to  hear  of  Him,  *'  whose  precious  blood  deanseth  from  all  sin,'* 
even  from  such  as  theirs.  This  duty  appears  so  paramount  and  indispensable, 
a  not  to  leave  us  the  choice  of  avoiding  it.  If  religion  be  any  thing,  it  is 
every  thing :  if  it  be  important  at  all,  it  is  all-important.  The  narrow  policy 
which  would  urge  us  to  keep  back  from  discharging  a  prescribed  and  obvious 
duty,  ought  to  have  no  efiect  upon  our  decision.  The  period  is  eminently 
fiivoHrable  for  our  exertion.  Who,  that  sees  Great  firitatn  yet  upon  her 
throne,  with  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  surrounding  nations  at  her  feet ; 
who  that  beholds  her  "  sitting  as  a  queen,"  legislating  in  peace  for  this  distant 
empire,  after  humbling  the  oppressor  who  made  Europe  tremble ;  who  that 
beholds  her  enriched  by  commerce,  and  ennobled  by  conquest,  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  moment  for  her  to  rouse  herself,  and  to 
difiuse  over  other  nations,  from  her  own  overflowing  horn,  some  of  the  many 
blessings  she  has  herself  received  ?  For  what  higher  or  nobler  purpose  is  she 
preserved,  and  what  greater  treasure  does  she  possess  than  the  pearl  of  great 
price? 

la  conclusion,  I  must  not  forget  to  thank  Mr.  Lewin  for  seconding  my  mo- 
tion, in  order,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  to  its  discussion,  though  in  avowed 
opposition  to  its  object,  and  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  oppose  it,  at  any  future 
period.  There  was  something,  certainly,  in  seconding  a  motion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overturning  it,  somewhat  analagous  to  the  recorded  freak  of  that  cele- 
brated cow,  who,  after  furnishing  a  good  pail  of  milk,  made  no  scruple  of  forth- 
with kicking  it  over.  Still  I  hope  he  will  yet  think  better  of  my  humble  attempts 
to  be  useful  to  India,  there  being,  I  would  hope,  nothing  very  incongruous 
or  absurd  in  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  desiring  that  three  bishops 
of  his  own  Church  should  assist  each  other  in  mutually  preserving  each  other's 
lives,  in  an  enormous  empire,  where  the  overwhelming  duties,  which  have  been 
ass%ned  to  four  single  bishops  in  succession,  have  notoriously  been  the 
destructiou  of  these  distinguished  individuals  in  the  short  space  of  six  years  ! 
At  all  events,  whether  Mr.  Lewin  shall  come  over  to  my  opinion  or  not,  I 
fed  -assured  that  he  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  examining  his  pro- 
position concerning  education ;  and  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

New  Bridge  Street,  13/A  January  18d^.  John  Poyndse. 


M.  KLAPROTH  AND  DR.  MORRISON. 

M.  Klaprotb,  in  a  letter  which  reached  us  on  the  eve  of  publication,  refers 
ring  to  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Dr.  Morrison  (p.  60),  of  conibund<» 
iqg  two  characters,  nearly  alike  in  form,  but  difierent  in  sense,  observes: 
**  With  respect  to  the  character  urh,  it  was  so  given  in  the  Ariatie  Journal  for 
July  1830  (Vol  II.  N.S.  p.  208);  I  did  not  confound  it  with  ytt,  the  ancient 
diaracter  for  *  one,'  but  took  it  for,  what  m  fact  it  is,  the  ancient  character  for 
'  two.*  (See  Morrison,  Part  I.  Vol.  II,  p.  104.)  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  if  Dr, 
Morriaon  vrrote  thih,  and  Mr.  Thoms  (in  the  article  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
for  July  1830)  engraved  it  urh,  since  I  never  saw  the  work,  the  title  of  which 
the  latter  cites  in  the  Asiatie  Journal^  loeo  citaio/* 

We  observe  (for  we  have  not  time  to  have  the  characters  cut),  that  the  mrk 
Mk  and  ^,  are  so  nearly  alike  (differing  only  in  one  very  small  stroke),  that 
an  error  is  easily  made  by  the  engraver,  and  may  escape  even  a  scholar's  eye. 
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INDIA.* 

Bt  M.  Oaecin  dk  Tasst. 

Fbtivals. 

Festival  of  departed  5bii/«.— The  Shab-Uarat  i^j  c^  »  '  Night  of 
Deliverance,'  a  grand  festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  takes  place  on  the  14th 
of  Shaban.  Oblations  are  made  in  the  name  of  departed  spirits,  consisting 
of  loaves,  htUwa  (a  sort  of  pastry),  and  vases  of  water.  Lamps  are  also 
lighted,  and  a  fatihah  recited.  This  festival  is  also  celebrated  in  Persia.  The 
following  is  Chardin's  account  of  it : — 

^  The  Persians  say  that  on  this  night  God  delivered  out  of  hell  (or  purgatory), 
at  the  intercession  of  Mahomet  and  Ali,  a  vast  number  of  souls,  by  the  hand 
of  the  angel  Gabriel.  They  consider  that  there  is  a  great  merit  in  going  to  pray 
near  tombs  this  day,  and  in  giving  alms.  The  devotion  of  the  day  consists  in 
sitting  on  the  tombs  and  addressing  each  person,  his  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  departed,  calling  upon  them,  mourning  for  them,  and  praying;  then 
smoking  and  eating  fruits,  cakes,  and  confections,  &c.'* 

Fatt  of  Ramazan, — **  The  month  of  Ramazan  is,  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Highest,  that  of  the  Musulman  fast.  The  faithful  scrupulously  observe  this 
fast  from  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  till  it  be  replaced  by  another. 
Those  to  whom  God  has  given  plenty  fail  not  to  keep  a  small  collation  ready 
for  the  moment  when  the  fast  ends  ;  consisting  of  sherbet  of  sugar  and  rose 
water,  almonds,  pistacchio  nuts,  and  dates  cut  in  pieces,  or  light  food  pre- 
pared with  milk.  They  first  eat  of  this  collation,  and  after  take  their  repast ; 
then  they  sleep,  but  are  careful  to  rise  at  the  last  hour  of  the  night  to  take 
some  food  again. 

**  The  IBlst  of  the  month  is  the  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
great  saint  Ali.  All  those  who  desire  to  testify  a  melancholy  respect  to  this 
chosen  of  God  assemble  to  hear  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  unhappy 
event,  and  to  sing  the  funereal  hymn  designed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  it. 
Profound  reflexion  presides  at  the  meeting ;  tears  flow  copiously  from  every 
eye  and  deep  sighs  are  drawn  from  every  heart.*'f 

Yeed  FUr. — ^  Throughout  the  whole  Mohammedan  world,  the  first  of  the 

month  Sbawal  is  dedicated  to  the  Teed  Fitrjtai  Ju& ,  or  breaking  up  of  the 
festival  specifically  called  Yeed,  *  festival.*  After  the  prayer  called  doogana  (a 
prayer  accompanied  by  two  inclinations  of  the  body),  the  fiuthful  mutually 
congratulate  each  other,  join  in  splendid  parties,  and  give  a  loose  to  joy 
and  gaiety.  Each  pays  and  receives  visits ;  but  congratulations  to  persons  of 
rank  must  be  accompanied  by  presents.'*  It  is  superfluous  to  give  any  details 
respecting  this  festival,  which  is  described  in  many  works.  Its  Turkish  name 
is  bejfram,  which  also  signifies  '  festival.' 
..TbeFeitivali  of  H^ee-cada  and  Zee^jJa^^The  Khaiee  and  Teed  Kwhan 
are  common  to  all  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  are  well  known. 

The  Teed  Oadeer^  *  Festival  of  the  Pond,'  which  is  only  celebrated  by  the 
Imamians,  is  a  grand  festival  on  the  18th  of  the  month  Zee-hijja,  **  in  comme- 
moration of  the  express  declaiiation  made  by  Mahomet,  by  order  of  God,  that 
Ali,  emir  of  the  believers,  king  of  holiness,  should  be  his  successor.  As  the 
name  of  the  place  where  this  happened  was  Gadeer  Kboom,  the  lestiTa]  is 

•  CondudBd  from  p.  06.  f  Qara  Ma»a,  p.  74. 
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called  Oadeer.    WhoBoe?er  rejoices  on  that  day  shall  deserve  to  set  his  foot 
in  the  kingdom  of  etemitj."* 

FcMtwal  of  Solar  Mtuood  Ga^j--^**  The  tombs  of  Rajab  Salar  and  Salar 
M asood,  sumamed  Qaxi,  u  e.  *  the  warrior/  are  at  Baroach.  It  is  said  that 
Rajab  Saiar  was  the  brother  of  the  Pathan  Sultan  of  Dehli,  Togluc  Shah ;  but 
there  is  some  dispute  in  respect  to  Salar  Masood  Gazi.  Some  say  that  he  was 
a  Seyud,  or  descendant  of  Mahomet  by  Husseyn,  and  that  independent  of 
this,  he  was  a  very  near  relation  of  Sultan  Mahmood^^he  Gaznevide.  Others 
say  that  he  was  a  Pathan  (or  Afl^an).  Whatever  be  the  fact,  he  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  his  tomb  is  a  place  whither  a  prodigious  number  of  people 
resort.  Once  a  year,  especially,  pilgrims  come  in  bodies  from  the  most  remote 
parts.  Some  of  them,  commonly  merchants  of  inferior  rank,  leave  their  town 
or  village  provided  with  lances  decorated  with  red  flags,  and  having  at  their 
bead  musicians  nnging  and  playing  on  tambours.  [One  individual,  of  the  oil 
merchant  caste,  living  at  Radoli,  used  to  send  every  year  to  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  a  marriage  ceremony, 
convinced  that  Masood  Gad  annually  renews  his  nuptials,  he  having  been 
killed  on  his  wedding  day.  This  custom,  which  has  long  existed  in  this  per* 
son's  family,  subsists  to  the  present  day.  \  Around  the  chapel  which  encloses 
the  shrine  of  Masood  Gazi,  are  a  number  of  trees,  where  the  fanatics  hang 
themselves  with  ropes,  by  the  hands,  feet,  or  neck,  convinced  that  these  vain 
acts  of  penitence  will  enable  them  to  obtain  whatever  they  desire.    The  men 

(of  the  lower  order)  name  this  personage  l^«  J  l:^U  Gajna  doolha,  *  felicity 
of  the  married;*  and  the  women,  ]b^  «SLs  Solar  Chinalo^  *  Salar  the  Liber- 
tine.' i  The  reason  of  these  denominations  is  that  a  woman  who  enters  this 
chapel  fiiints  away  there,  and  foolishly  imagines  that  this  happens  from  the 
saint  having  sucked  her.  The  fact  is,  that  an  intense  glare  of  light  shines  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  shrine ;  that  the  chapel  is  extremely  small,  and  the 
entrance  very  narrow,  and  that  there  is  a  continual  pressure  of  people  entering 
and  retiring ;  there,  consequently,  prevails  a  suflbcating  heat  in  the  tomb,  so 
that  those  who  enter  are  covered  with  perspiration.  The  women,  being  weaker 
than  the  men,  soon  find  themselves  so  reduced  that  they  faint  away.  All  that 
is  asserted  beyond  this  is  mere  falsehood  and  imposture."]: 

The  preceding  statement  proves  that  Salar  Afasood  Gazi,  otherwise  called 
Gazi  Meean  §  is  the  only  personage,  of  the  two  bearing  specially  the  title  of 
Solar  (a  Persian  word,  signifying  '  chief,'  or  *  captain '),  who  is  reputed  a 
saint.    Two  different  terms  are  employed  in  the  text  to  express  the  respective 

tombs  of  these  personages.    CS-oJ  for  the  former ;  if\djJ  for  the  latter :  the 

last  term  is  applied  exclunvely  to  the  tomb  of  a  saint;  the  other  designates 
the  sepulchres  of  personages  who  are  not  objects  of  public  veneradon,  thereby 
denoting  that  Rajab  Salsr  was  not  considered  as  a  saint. 

Afsos  gives  us,  along  with  the  most  authentic  legend  respecting  Salar,  the 
reason  of  the  denomination  **  nuptial,"  which  his  festival  bears,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hindu  penances  to  which  devotees  submit  before  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  and  he  explains  satisfactorily  the  accidents  which  happen  in  the  chapel 
where  the  shrine  is.    The  learned  and  justly  celebrated  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson 

states  that  the  ceremony  is  called  «^jl&  \^  ^^L^  S^^  *  ^^  meean  ca  Shadi, 
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that  is  '-the  maitiflge  of  Gazi;''aiid  he  thtnks  tlmt  4^l.&  is  here  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  Ci>«>l^  Shahadat,  *  martyr/*    I  cannot  admit  this 

conjecture.  In  the  first  pbc^  the  word  ^^L&i  does  not  occur  in  Che  Hiada* 
stani' works  which  have  supplied  me  with  the  materials  of  this  memoir;  hut 
its  synonyms  A^J  and  j^jS. ,  which  have  no  afELnity  with  CL? jL«2i ;  in  the 
second  place,  this  legend  has  nothing  ridiculous  in  it,  and  does  not  require 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  conjecture  to  explain  it. 

Feitival  of  the  Beera,  or  of  Khaja  Khizr, — Khaja  Khizr  is  a  personage 
respecting  whom  the  opinions  of  orientals  vary.  Many  consider  him  the  same 
as  Phineas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron ;  others  say  that  he  is  the  prophet  Eliasyf 
iind,  lastly,  the  Turks  confound  him  with  Saint  George.  In  order  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  opinions,  some  ^allege  that  the  same  soul  has  animated  three 
difierent  persons.  Whatever  be  the  fact,  Khizr,  according  to  the  Musulmana 
discovered  the  source  of  the  Water  of  Life,  of  which  he  is  the  guardian. 

The  Musulmans  of  India  believe,  besides,  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  divi* 
nation ;  whence  they  call  %Jf^j^  khabar-i-Khizrpet  *  news  of  Khiir,'  sucb 

intelligence  as  is  divined,  as,  for  example,  when  the  public  comprehends  the 
intentions  of  the  government.    They  consider  him  also  as  the  patron  of  waters, 
and  celebrate  in  his  honour  a  festival,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
by  Jawan.j: 
**  In  the  month  of  Bbadoon,  all  whose  wishes  have  been  fulfilled,  make  it  ^ 

point  of  duty  to  set  afloat  the  boat  jO  ,  in  honour  of  Kbajr  Khizr,  and  to 
make  offerings  to  this  holy  personage,  according  to  their  means,  consisting  of 
milk  and  bruised  grtun.  On  every  Friday,  and  in  some  places  on  every  Thurs- 
day, in  the  month  in  question,  the  devotees  having  prepared  the  beera  tlj 
carry  it  at  night  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  many  ceremonies.  There, 
gr6at  and  small,  having  lighted  lamps  and  tapers,  make  thdr  respective  obia* 
tions,  whilst  a  number  of  swimmers  together  jointly  push  the  raft  into  the 
middla  of  the  river." 

There  are  two  sorts  of  boats  or  rafts  which  are  launched  into  the  river  in 
honour  of  Khizr,  which  are  named  beera,§    The  large,  designated  also  under 

the  generic  name  of  ^l)  (rmi;,  ftam),  which  is  launched  annually  with  pomp  at 

the  festival  of  Khizr;  and  the  small,  whi<!h  every  Musulman  considers  it  a 
duty  to  set  afloat  on  the  rivers,  on  the  Fridays  in  the  month  of  Bhadoon,  after 
placing  one  or  more  lamps  in  them,  flowers,  &c.,  which,  at  a  dbtance,  have 
a  pretty  effect.  These  little  beenu  are^ommonly  of  earth;  they  are  seen  by 
hundreds  on  the  rivers  of  India*  at  the  period  in  question.    / 

Travellers  inform  us  that  the  natives  of  the  Haldive  liands,  who  profeaa 
the  Mahomedan  religion,  launch  every  year  a  little  vessel  laden  with  perfuraeft^ 
gum,  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  as  an  offering  to  the  god  of  the  8eft.||  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
god  of  the  sea  is  Khizr,  the  patron  of  the  waten. 

F€$Uval  qf  Qoga.^^  The  Muaulmaos  are  aU  much  devoted  to  Goga,  whon 

•  See  iiiM.  JMm.,  ToL  It.  NA  p.  78. 
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they  otherwise  call  Zabir  p(r.  They  dedicate  themselves  to  him  heart  and 
souly  and  subject  tberaselTes  on  his  account  to  sundry  acts  of  hunrility. 
During  the  month  of  Bhadoon,  with  the  view  of  celebrating  bis  festival,  they 
run  about  the  streets,  armed  with  |Nlces,  playing  on  difereat  musical  instru- 
ments, and  celebrating  by  their  songs  the  praises  (rf*  tbe  saint.  These  proces- 
sions last  a  month.  At  the  end  of  this  space  of  time,  assembling  together, 
they  fix  all  their  pikes  in  the  same  spot.  On  that  day,  they  hold  a  grand  feir, 
which  b  remarkable  for  amusements  of  all  kinds  and  curious  sights.  I  have 
heard  say  that  the  tomb  of  this  holy  personage  is  in  the  Dooab :  the  custom 
of  which  I  speak,  however,  is  dispersed  throughout.'** 

Saints  of  Mokammbdan  India,  who  have  not  special  Festivals. 

Abd'olcadir, — This  holy  personage,  sumamed  Gmu-ul-^euMtf  *  the  Grand 
Contemplative,'  was  born,  according  to  Asfos,  at  Jeel,  near  Bagdad,  in  471 
(A.  D.  1078-79}f  and  received  the  mantle  of  religious  initiation  at  the  bauds  of 
Sheikh  Abu-^seyud.  He  was  endowed  with  great  virtue,  and  had  the  gift  of 
miracles.  He  received  the  name  of  Sheikh  on  account  of  his  knowledge  and 
virtue.  He  lived  upwards  of  90  (solar)  years,  and  set  out  on  the  journey  qH 
immortality  in  571  (A.D.  1175-76.)  He  has  written  several  celebrated  mysti- 
cal works.  A  commentary  upon  one  of  his  mystical  treatises,  in  the  Hindus- 
tani dialect  of  the  Deccan,  is  extant. 

Sarwar. — **  Sultan  Sarwar,  son  of  the  Seyud  Zain-ul-abadin,  devoted  him- 
self, from  a  tender  age,  to  piety  and  abstinence;  thus,  when  he  was  a  youth,  he 
had  acquired  a  great  purity  of  heart.  Being  obliged  to  fight  in  the  town  of  the 
Balooches  against  a  troop  of  idolaters,  he  perished  as  a  martyr  with  his  brother. 
His  wife  died  of  grief,  and  a  young  son  followed  them  to  the  tomb;  so  that 
they  were  all  buried  in  the  same  sepulchre,  which  is  called  the  Tomb  of  the 
Martyr. 

**  It  is  said  that  a  merchant  being  on  his  way  from  Candahar  to  Mooltao, 
when  he  came  near  the  tomb  of  Sarwar  his  camel  broke  his  foot..  Perplexed 
to  think  bow  he  should  be  able  to  convey  the  animal's  burthen,  he  put  up 
prayers  to  God  on  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  when  suddenly  the  camel's  foot  got 
weU.  The  grateful  merchant  made  an  oblation  instantly,  and  reloading,  hk 
camel,  went  his  way.  The  news  of  the  event  soon  spread,  and  in  consequence 
the  tomb  of  Sarwar  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  stated,  among  other 
cores,  that  a  blind  man,  a  leper,  and  an  impotent  man,  who  went  there  and 
were,  by  the  grace  of  God,  healed  of  their  infirmities.  These  miraculous  cures 
gave  increased  confidence  in  Sarwar,  and  at  the  beginning  of  winter  persons 
fiock  from  all  <]uarter8,  and  from  a  great  distance,  to  deposit  numerous  offer- 
ings in  his  tomb.  At  twelve  cos  from  Sialkot,  in  the  province  of  Lahor^  is  a 
place  called  Dbonakal,  which  is  consecrated  to  Sultan  Saler'f*.'* 

Jkaiaee*^^**  Shah  Sheros-uddin  Dariaee,  renowned  for  the  wonders  he  has 
perfonaed,  is  buried  at  Dapal-dal,  in  the  province  of  Lahore.  Amongst  other 
miracles  attributed  to  him,  it  is  related  that  a  Hindu  named  Dapali,  very  fer- 
vent in  his  religion,  although  a  disciple  of  Dariaee,  requested  permission  of  him 
to  go  and  bathe  in  the  Ganges  with  those  of  his  own  fiuth.  The  saint  recom- 
mended him  to  suspend  this  request  till  the  day  fixed  for  his  religious  bathing 
BapaH  did  so.  *  Shut  your  eyes,'  then,  said  Dariaee  to  him.  He  shut  them 
and  found  himself  instantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where,  joining  his  re- 
latives and  friends,  he  bathed  with  them.    Having  opened  his  eyes,  be  found 
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himself  in  company  with  his  spiritual  guide,  which  surprised  him  extremely. 
When  his  fellow  Hindus  returned  home  and  found  him  already  arrifedy  they 
supposed  he  had  gone  off  before  them ;  but  when  they  learned  the  history  of 
the  transaction^  they  were  plunged  in  the  ocean  of  admiration. 

**  This  and  other  miracles  have  made  the  tomb  of  this  saint  a  much-fre- 
quented place  of  pilgrimage  down  to  the  present  time.  Great  and  small,  male 
and  female,  flock  thither  on  Thursdays,  especially  those  of  the  new  moon,  to 
make  oflerings.  What  is  yery  singular,  the  keepers  of  the  tomb  of  Dariaee 
are  Hindus  descended  from  Dapali.  The  Musulmans  have  endeavoured  to 
take  this  office  from  them,  but  in  vain,  and  this  state  of  things  continued  till 
the  time  of  Alumguir."* 

Kutb'uddin,-^-T\m  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  venerated  Musul- 
man  saints  of  India.  He  has  given  his  name  to  the  town  of  Kiitub,  where  he 
is  buried,  and  to  the  monument  raised  near  it,  known  by  the  name  of  Kutb 
Minar,  or  minaret  of  Kutb.  This  superb  and  majestic  edifice,  celebrated  inthc 
verse  of  several  Hindu  poets,  is  going  fast  to  degradation.  Near  the  shrine 
of  Kutb  are  some  fine  houses,  forming  a  square,  with  a  tank  in  the  centre. 
The  houses  belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  and  the  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
who  sometimes  come  on  a  visit  of  devotion  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  He  was 
bom  in  Ferghana,  and  had  for  his  instructor  the  prophet  Khizr,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made.  Having  seen  in  a  dream  the  saint  Chishti,  referred  to 
in  the  early  part  of  this  memoir,  he  took  him  for  his  spiritual  guide,  and  set  out 
to  join  him  at  Delhi.  Chishti  had  also  received  a  divine  intimation,  and  was 
prepared  to  receive  Kutb.  He  died  at  Delhi,  on  the  29th  December  \93St. 
His  tomb  is  three  cos  from  that  city,  and  is  frequented  by  pilgrims,  attracted 
more  by  curiosity  than  devotion,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  shrines  of 
Musulman  India. 

Zakaria. — Sheikh  Baha-uddin  Zakaria  was  born  in  the  province  of  Mooltan, 
A.D.  1 169-70.  He  applied  himself  early  to  spiritual  studies,  in  which  he 
excelled.  He  travelled  in  Iran  and  Turan,  and  from  Bagdad  returned  to 
Mooltan.  It  is  said  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Sheikh  Farid-uddin  Shakar- 
ganj.  His  death  was  miraculous.  On  the  7th  September  1 266,  a  pir  of  Turan 
brought  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to  him,  which  he  delivered  to  his  son.  The 
latter  carried  it  to  Zakaria,  who,  on  reading  it,  died,  A  cry  was  raised  in  the 
house :  **  the  friend  is  united  to  the  friend."  The  miracles  of  this  holy  per- 
sonage are  too  numerous  to  detail.  He  was  buried  at  Mooltan,  where  his 
tomb  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

JParu/'t/^m.— Farid-uddin  Shakar  Ganj,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article, 
was  bom  at  Ghanawal,  near  Mooltan.  After  study  and  travel,  he  renounced 
all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  subjected  himself  to  cruel  mortification  and 
painful  acts  of  devotion.  He  died  at  Patun,  A.D.  1268.  "  Every  one 
knows,"  says  Afsos,  ^  that  by  the  effect  of  a  look  of  Farid,  some  heaps  of 

earth  were  changed  into  sugar.    This  is  the  reason  of  his  sumame  of  «^  jCS»  , 
Shakar  Ganj^  or  *  Treasure  of  Sugar,'  which  was  given  him  in  consequence. 

A  few  other  saints  are  enumerated  in  the  memoir,  but  their  history  containa 
nothing  remarkable. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Jtoyol  dsiaHc  Societ^j^A  general  meedng  of  the  Society  was  held,  7tb  of 
Januaryy  1830;  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Monster,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table,  e». 

FVom  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  Vice-President  R.  A.  S.,  Account 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  CoUege  at  Malacca ;  the  Canton  Miscellany,  No.  I. ;  and 
a  Pmrwtma  with  the  seal  and  signature  of  Warren  Hastings,  granted  by  him 
to  Sir  G.  Leonard  Staunton,  to  enable  the  latter  to  pass  from  Calcutta  to 
fialasore. 

Also,  for  the  Maseum,  two  specimens  of  the  Joo-ee  (Fr.  Jovy),  a  species 
of  talisman  or  ornament  of  good  omen,  which  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  placing 
in  their  diief  apartments.  The  mriue  (Sir  George  remarks,  in  his  note  accom- 
panying the  donation)  seems  to  consist  in  the /onn,  as  they  are  made  indis- 
eriminatdy  of  erery  variety  of  material  and  workmanship,  according  to  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  most  splendid  specimens  ever  seen  by 
Shr  George  were  those  transmitted  to  the  King  of  England  from  the  Emperor 
of  China  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Amherst,  and  which  were 
each  formed  of  a  single  stone  of  a  remarkable  hardness  and  of  a  fine  white 
ooloar.  The  larger  of  the  two  presented  on  this  occasion  to  the  Society,  and 
which  was  given  to  Sir  George  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  is  of  the  same  sice 
as  tiioae  sent  to  the  King,  but  is  formed  principally  of  wood,  being  inlaid  with 
three  pieces  of  the  same  precious  minml,  and  worth,  in  China,  about  i650 
ateriiiig. 

The  amaliest  of  the  two  Joo^eet  is  made  of  silver,  and  has  four  characters 
tugttLfta  on  it,  which  may  be  rendered  "  Omen  of  good,  and  wishes  accom- 
pfished.** 

From  ^  Baron  Sxlvestre  de  Sacy,  his  Grammaire  Arabe,  new  edition, 
t  vols.  8to. 

From  the  Chevalier  J.  Gnberg  de  Hemso,  his  **  Strictures  on  the  Language 
of  the  Amasirgs,  improperly  called  Berebbers  (or  Berbers},*'  and  **  An  Account 
of  the  great  Historical  Work  of  Ibn  Khaldun,'*  MS. 

From  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  a  Memoir  on  the  Art  of  War,  as  practised 
among  the  Cingalese,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  down  to  the 
year.  1 766,  by  Bbjor  Wahlfert,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service  on  the  island  of 
C^lon.  Major  Wahlfert  had  received  an  excellent  military  education  under 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments,  and  had  served  in  many  of  the  most 
cdebmted  wars  on  the  continent  of  Europe  before  he  entered  the  Dutch  ser- 
viee,  and  was  sent  to  Ceylon  with  a  view  to  assist  the  local  government  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  it  was  then  carrying  on  against  the  Kandian  government. 
ffis  Memoir,  besides  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  system  of  warfare  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cingalese,  institutes  a  comparison  between  it  and  that  in  which 
he  had  been  educated  in  Europe. 

Other  donations  were  announced  from  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sodety, 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  George  Vivian,  Esq.,  C.  M'Farlane, 
Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  &c.  &c. 

T.  Hyde  Viillers,  Esq.  M.  P.,  was  elected  a  resident  memher  of  the  Society ; 
John  Sullivan,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  a  non-resident  member ; 
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their  Excellencies  M.  Van  Buren  and  H.  Wheaton,  foreign  members;  and 
Maharajah  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  of  Calcutta,  a  corresponding  member. 

A  letter  from  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  to  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  read.  The  writer  commences  by 
expressing  his  high  opinion  of  the  humanity  and  clemency  of  the  British  Go- 
Temment  in  India,  and  of  its  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  natives  of  that  country,  by  diffusing  the  advantages  of  education  among 
them :  he  next  states  his  wish  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Society, 
to  which  end  he  has  sent  a  copy  of  his  collection  of  Moral  Aphorisms,  and  Eng- 
lish translation,  of  the  Poorooi  Purik^a,  and  announces  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  transUtion  into  Bengalee  of  Johnson's  EastelaSf  and  of  another  Sanscrit 
moral  work  into  English :  he  concludes  with  a  quotation  and  translation  of 
some  lines  on  the  subject  of  eclipses  from  the  Yotis  SkattrA^  an  astroBonoical 
work  in  Sanscrit. 

A  paper  on  the  Jains  of  Gujerat  and  Marwar,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Miles,  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  was  read. 

This  paper  is  th«  first  of  a  series  furnished  upon  this  subject  by  Colonel 
Miles  to  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  comprises  an 
extract  from  a  Persian  work  (the  MihraH  Ahmudi),  which  appeared  to  the 
Colonel  to  be  a  compendious,  though  in  some  parts  rather  inaccurate  account 
of  the  Jains,  and  he  therefore  prefixed  it  to  his  own  Memoir  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. 

The  first  class  mentioned  in  this  paper  is  that  of  the  Sewras  or  FoIm,  the 
Jaina  priesthood.  They  live  in  celibacy,  and  employ  thehr  leisure  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences  of  medicine,  astrology,  and  divinity.  They  worship 
the  image  of  Parusnauth  (except  the  Dhondia  sect,  which  does  not  worship 
im%^).  The  first  principle  of  their  religion  is  the  preservation  of  animal  life; 
they  subsist  on  bread  and  water  collected  by  begging  under  certain  restrictions; 
ihty  do  not  allow  of  a  creation  of  the  world,  nor  do  they  admit  a  future 
state  of  punishments.  Men  of  every  caste  and  class  are  admissible  among  the 
Sewras;  the  order  is  divided  into  84  guchas  or  sects. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  the  Srawacs,  or  Jain  Udty,  of  which  the  chief  are 
two  tribes,  called  Oswal  and  Sbermali;  to  which  succeeds  an  exposition  of  the 
Jaina  doctrines*  and  the  paper  concludes  with  a  short  notice  of  their  scriptures. 

An  account  oftLjdira  or  fair  at  the  Hotwells  near  Surat,  by  tfae  late  Dr. 
White,  of  Bombay,  was  begun  to  be  read ;  when  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
the  2l8t. 

Jamiary  2lMi.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  diay  at  the 
usual  hour.  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Vice-PresideBt,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented,  mz. 

From  James  Prinsep,  Esq.,  the  first  part  of  his  *'  Benares  IHustrated,"  a 
aeries  of  views  of  the  Holy  City  of  the  Hindus,  executed  in  lithography. 

From  the  Royal  Society,  the  Philoiophical  Tramactioitt  far  1890  and  1831, 
vrith  the  statutes,  notices,  &c. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  two  copies 
of  the  work  entitled  Christa  SangUd  ;  or,  the  Sacred  History  of  our  Saviour, 
in  Sanserit  verse,  in  the  style  of  the  Puranas. 

From  Lieutenant»Colonel  James  Tod,  a  fragment  of  a  very  ancient  in- 
scription on  stone,  in  the  ornamented  kind  of  Ddvanligari  character,  used  by 
the  Jains  in  former  times ;  brought  from  the  temples  of  Baralli  at  the  falls  of 
the  Chumbul  in  the  Oopermal,  or  HighUnds  of  Mewar.    The  inscription, 
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which  is  metrical,  and  or^inally  cooaigted  of  ten  ttaosas,  appears  to  have 
commemorated  the  piety  of  some  monarch,  who  repaired  certain  temples  with 
the  spoils  taken  from  his  vanquished  foes.  The  date  is  supposed  to  be  Samvat 
981,  or  A.  D.  9^. 

IVom  Lieutenant-Colonel  W«.  M«  G.  Colebrooke,  a  model  of  the  palanquin 
and  attendants  of  an  Adikar  of  Ceylon ;  also  models  of  dMbrent  natives  of 
Ceylon,  of  various  professions  and  castes^  to  the  number  of  twenty-one. 
These  models  are  carved  in  wood,  and  are  appropriately  coloured* 

From  Sir  A.  Johnston,  drawings  by  a  Buddhist  priest  of  the  Buddha  temple, 
and  mins  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  pagoda  and  Choultry,  at  Dewunder,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  charts,  Dunder  Head,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  was,  in  former  times,  the  place  of  pilgrimage,  for  Hindoos  from 
all  parts  of  India,  and  was  looked  upon  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  island 
of  Ramisseram  now  is,  being  looked  upon  as  the  most  southern  spot  to  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hindu  religion  extended. 

Other  donations  were  laid  on  the  table  from  the  Chevalier  Graberg  d'Hemso, 
M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  the  Society  d'Histoire  Naturelle  of  the  Mauritius,  the 
editor  of  the  Athenaeum,  &c  &c. 

Honoratus  Leigh  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  having  made  his  payments  and 
s^oed  the  obligaUon-book,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  society. 

Nathaniel  Bland,  jun.,  Esq.,  Alexander  Finlay,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Thomas 
Abercromby  Trent,  were  elected  resident  members  of  the  society. 

The  reading  of  the  kite  Dr.  White's  account  of  the  jatra^  near  Surat,  waa 
concluded. 

The  hot  wells,  with  a  view  to  bathe,  in  which  from  100,000  to  200,000 
persons  annually  assemble  at  the  full  moon  of  Chaitra,  are  situated  at  the  fool 
of  the  hills,  about  50  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Surat,  near  a 
villi^  called  Anaval. 

It  is  only  at  the  particular  time  above  mentioned  (which  in  the  year  1810, 
wheo  Dr.  White  vi^ted  it,  fell  on  the  19th  of  April),  as  the  Brahmins  affirm, 
that  the  water  is  miraculously  cooled,  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  devotees 
enjoying  its  benefits  by  bathing  in  it;  though,  as  Dr.  White  found  upon  that 
oceaaion,  it  is  if  anything  hotter  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  than  on  either  of 
the  two  preceding  days.  In  the  Brahman  Kunda,  or  tank,  which  is  faced  with 
stone  and  measures  about  40  feet  by  30,  the  thermometer  stood  at  lll^Fahr. ; 
but  on  one  side  of  this  was  a  small  wooden  enclosure  containing  the  principal 
spring,  and  here  it  rose  to  115^;  the  average  depth  of  the  tank  was  3  feet. 
About  20  yards  distance  was  the  Dhera  Kund,  measuring  about  10  feet  by  14, 
and  in  this  the  beat  was  1SB0°,  which  prevents  the  visitors  from  making  use  of 
it  as  a  bath. 

These  springs  are  related  in  the  Scanda  Parana  to  have  been  produced  by 
Rama  as  a  substitute  for  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges,  while  be  was  in 
pursuit  of  his  wife  Site,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  the  demon  Rawan. 
It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  hot  wells  owe  the  religious  veneration  in 
wliich  they  are  held  by  the  Hindoos.  Dr.  White's  paper  also  contains  an 
aeoount  of  the  particular  tribe  of  Brahmins  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  the  wells, 
and  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  jdtra. 

The  reading  of  the  Chevalier  Graberg  D'Hemso's  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Berbers,  by  Ibn  Khaldun,  was  commenced. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  4th  of  February, 
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Jaiie,  G.  SwinCoD^  Esq.  in  the  chair^  a  paper  was  read  **  On  the  Sandstone  of 
lodia/'  by  the  Rev«  R.  ETerest. 

Geologists  in  India  have  generally  considered  this  rock  as  idendcal  with  the 
new  red  sandstone  of  England,  from  its  comprehending  beds  of  marls  and 
grits,  from  its  saliferous  springs,  and  from  its  horixontal  and  unconformable 
stratification :  Mr.  E.  argues  that  these  characters  are  but  imperfectly  made 
out,  and  in  themsdves  are  not  dedsiTe  ^f  the  question ;  the  new  and  old 
sandstones  of  England  are,  in  many  cases,  only  distinguishaUe  through  the 
intenrention  of  well-developed  groups  of  the  carboniierous  series,  and  such 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  either  above  or  below  the  Indian  sandstone  before  n 
definite  name  be  adopted.  The  limestone  associated  with  it  in  Bundelkhund, 
and  called  Rat  by  Captain  Fcanklin,  wants  the  chief  attribute  of  that  forma- 
tion, fossil  remains:— beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt  are  also  absent,  for  the 
brackish  springs  of  Hindoostan  cannot  be  said  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  E.  thinks  that  some  arguments  tend  to  assign  this  rock  an  eariier 
place  than  the  "  new  red ;''  its  frequent  association  with  primitive  and  transi- 
tion rocks — ^its  containing  coals— its  frequent  passage  into  gneiss  and  quartz- 
its  interstratification  with  clay  slate — and  lastly,  the  great  rarity  or  entire  ab- 
sence of  organic  remains  in  the  blue  limestone  which  rests  upon  it.  Ue  agreea 
with  Captain  F.  in  supposing  the  detached  sandstones  of  Ramghur  and  Burd- 
wan  to  be  portions  of  the  same  formation,  which  extends  as  &r  as  Rajmahal. 
Under  the  imperfect  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  it,  Mr.  E.  suggests  that 
the  general  name  of  **  the  great  sandstone  or  red  sandstone  of  India,"  should 
be  adopted  for  its  designation. 

'  A  notice  by  Captain  Herbert  was  next  read  **  On  the  Himmalayan  Fossil 
Remains,"  explaining  in  general  terms  the  structure  of  that  great  mountainous 
range,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  discoveries  in  fossil  mineralogy  made 
therein  during  the  last  few  years. 

Captain  S.  Webb  is  believed  to  be  the  first  who  noticed,  geologically,  the 
fossil  bones  sold  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of  btjH  ka  kar :  during  hb 
survey  of  the  hills  he  made  a  collection  of  them,  which  are  mentioned  in 
Buckland's  ReUquia  Dikaaiama,  Mr.  Traill,  commissioner,  also  took  a  laige 
collection  to  Europe ;  among  them  was  a  cranium  apparently  of  a  deer  or  goat, 
lined  with  4»y8tals  of  calcareous  spar.  The  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
has  not  been  fiivoured  with  any  of  these  interesting  products  of  Indian  re- 
search. 

'  In  the  department  of  fosnl  shells,  however,  it  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Gerard  for 
a  small,  but  very  interesting,  series :  the  shells  brought  by  the  hill  people  for 
sale  consisted  mostly  of  ammonites  and  belemnites,  and,  as  well  as  the  bonea 
abovementioned,  were  evidently  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  torrents. 

But  Captain  G.  found  the  parent  rock  whence  these  rolled  specimens  were 
derived,  along  with  a  multitude  of  others  whose  texture  would  not  have 
endured  the  rough  handling  of  mountain  streams.  The  circumstance  of  the 
great  elevation  at  which  they  are  found  merely  proves  that  the  upheaving  of 
this  vast  mountain-ridge  has  taken  place  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  whe- 
ther they  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  secondary  or  tertiary  formation,  a  pmnt 
yei  undetermined.  Dr.  Gerard  has  not  hitherto  discovered  any  fossil  bones 
in  situ    -CoiL  Gov,  Gax, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  physical  class  of  this  society  on  the  10th  August,  a 
paper  was  read  on  the  fossils  of  the  Burdwan  coal  strata,  by  Dr«  Falconer, 
acting  superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Sehiranp6r. 
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Dr.  ndconer's  esamination  has  led  to  the  foUowing  remits:  1.  The  identity 
of  the  coal  deposits  at  Raniganj  and  Gomia,  from  the  dose  similarity  of  the 
fossil  reeds  discovered  in  each :  IS.  The  recognition  of  a  fern  described  by 
Brogniart,  under  the  name  of  Olouopierii  Browmkmmt  which  has  no  type  in  the 
existing  Fhra  of  India :  3.  The  occurrence  of  plants  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Indian  coal  strata,  which  have  not  been  found  in  any  European  bason,  but 
lome  of  which  are  met  with  in  New  Holland ;  and  4.  The  existence  also  of 
many  other  fossils  congenerous  with  those  of  the  coal  measures  of  Europe :  of 
the  last  he  particularizes  some  Yarieties  of  monocotyledonous  leaTes,  and  a 
species  of  fern  designated,  by  Brogniart,  as  the  Cydopterit.  Dr.  Fslooner 
observes  that  the  coal,  or  rather  lignite,  of  the  Himmslaya  is  altogether  a 
liferent  formation,  and  probably  much  more  recent  than  the  coal  of  the 
Burdwan  (^strict.  It  contains  no  fossil  impressions  of  reeds,  Ac. ;  it  is  found 
in  insulated  masses  and  thin  seams  in  the  sandy  grit  on  the  south  flank  of  the 
D^  Diio  Valley. 

An  analyns  of  the  specimen  of  graphite,  or  plumbligo,  from  Ceylon,  was 
communicated  by  the  secretary.  This  mineral  exists  in  veiy  great  abundance 
on  the  island,  and  has,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  been  exported  to 
Ea^and  as  a  commercial  product :  it  belongs  to  the  variety  entitled  scaly  or 
micaceous  graphite,  and  is  evidently  of  crystalline  structure :  it  is  found  in 
small  lumps  of  an  inch  or  so  in  dze,  the  fibrous  tissue  being  apparently  broken 
off  by  siliceous  vdns  at  short  intervals.  The  specific  gravity,  after  separation 
of  air  from  iu  pores,  is  ^37,  while  that  of  Captain  Herbert's  Hiromalayan 
graphite,  examined  by  Doctor  Abel,  was  only  2.27- 

The  composition  of  this  and  of  some  other  varieties  of  the  same  mineral, 
tried  for  the  purpose-of  comparison,  was  as  follows : 

CartMzet      Earthy 
of  Iran.    Impurity. 

Ceylon  Graphite e8  32 

HimmaUyan  ditto 77  SS 

English  pounded  black-lead 63  50 

Bornmdale  ^le  graphite 50  50  J  ^j^^ JTu^Xc.  "*^ 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  last  mineral  was  3*ie,  shewing  it  to  be  coot». 
minated  with  foreign  metallic  matter,  as  the  analysis  proved :  another  sped- 
roen  of  Borrowdale  graphite  of  spec  grav.  1-4  contained  only  16  per  cent, 
of  earthy  impurity*  The  Ceylon  nodules,  if  fireed  from  the  siliceous  particles 
adhering  to  them,  would  probably  approach  more  nearly  to  a  state  of  purity 
than  any  other  species;  the  crystals  are  difficult  of  pulverization,  from  their 
softness  and  flex9>ility. 

An  examination  of  several  varieties  of  Indian  coal,  was  also  Imd  before  the 

society. 

The  coals  of  this  country  differ  principally  from  those  of  Europe,  in  the 
quantity  of  earthy  ash  which  they  leave  behind  on  burning,  and  which,  m  the 
best  English  pitcoal,  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  per  cent. 

The  following  table  comprehends  the  results  noUced  in  the  paper : 

Voladla 
H ainflb  3p>  SB*  mattw.         Chanoal    .  AA. 

English   pitcoal 1S73  25  73  S 

Bordwao 1'334  40  46  14 

Manip&r 1*361  39  50  11 

Ditto  Lignite 1-276  54  43  3 

Hodbingabsd m 27  59  15 
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Volatile 
Name.  Sp*  gr.  matter.     '   ChtBBoal        AA, 

Wwdamdi  ttitbmcite. ^•..•••«  1  457  44  34  S8 

BaglMl|i6r ^ 1*540  38  40  S8 

8oiMgp6r.  ...^....^ ,•••   25  29  46 

HimmaXajma  ooal - ^ 1*343  .51  40  9 

Ditto  JUgoite ^ 1*451  56  38  6 

CbiDeee  glance  coal..,.. 1*282  7  91  2 

Ditto  earthy,  dull 1-888  7  79  14 

That  specific  gravity  affords  a  good  criterion  of  the  quality  of  a  coal,  b 
evident  from  the  above  table :  the  great  density  of  one  of  the  HimmalayaD 
lignites,  however,  offers  an  exception  to  the  role;  and  it  is  more  curious 
because  of  the  large  quantity  of  volatile  and  little  of  earthy  matter  which  it 
contains ;  the  volatile  matter,  however,  included  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
The  Chinese  coal  contains  very  little  volatile  matter,  and  consequently  burnt 
slowly  and  without  flame ;  it  is  therefore  unfit  for  steam-engines,  but  it  seems 
well  adapted  for  purposes  to  which  coke  would  be  applied.— Co^  Gov,  Gaz, 

Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta.-^At  the  meeting  of  July  2d,  BCr. 
Cameron's  report  on  Vaccination;  Mr.  Henderson's  statement  respecting 
cholera  on  board  the  H.C*  ship  Berwickshire,  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay }  and 
Dr.  Tyler's  communication  on  a  diseased  condition  of  barley,  were  read  aod 
discussed  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Cameron  commences  bis  report  with  the  remark,  that  the  state  of  vacci- 
nation has  continued  stationary  for  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  that  it  meets  with 
exactly  the  same  obstacles  as  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  8hoolbred  as  far  back  as 
1805,  and  arising  principally  from  the  jealousy  and  machinations  of  the  tika- 
dars,  or  small-pox  inoculators.    Notwithstanding  these  prejudices,  howerer, 
Mr.  Cameron  testifies  that  vaccination  still  maintains  its  ground,  and  many  res- 
pectable natives  in  Calcutta  have  their  children  regularly  yaccinated,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  lower  classes  are  daily  vaccinated  by  the  vaccinators  attached 
to  the  department;  and  of  late,  be  thinks,  they  shew  a  greater  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  antidote  than  formerly ;  owing,  probably,  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  small-pox,  of  which  disease  they  have  a  very  great  horror.    In 
consequence  of  the  great  prevalence  of  small-pox  at  many  of  the  stations  under 
this  presidency,  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  at  Mr.  Cameron's  suggestion, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  different  superintending  surgeons  by  the  Medical 
Board,  calling  upon  them  to  furnish  information  on  the  subject,  and  desiring  to 
know  if  smali-pox  had  supervened  on  vaccination,  and  to  what  extent.    In  the 
replies  received,  although  the  disease  prevailed  epidemically,  not  one  case  is 
mentioned  of  genuine  small-pox  occurring  afler  vaccination.    In  many  cases 
there  had  been  previously  vaccinated,  a  modified  disease  shewed  itself  at  several 
stations,  which  went  through  its  course  mildly,  and  disappeared  in  a  few  days : 
thus  shewing  that,  altbongfa  vaccination  is  not  entirely  a  preventive  against 
sMall-pox,  in  those  cases  where  it  does  occur  the  disease  is  comparativelj 
mild,  passing  off  without  leaving  those  dreadful  consequences  which  generallj 
follow  an  aggravated  attack  of  small-pox.     We  are  therefore  (urges  Mr.  C.) 
fully  warranted  in  asserting,  that  vaccine  inoculation  still  maintains  its  ground. 

With  the  view  of  conquering  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  on  the  subject  of 
vaccination,  Mr.  C.  adverts  to  the  fact  of  Government  having  directed  that 
native  doctors,  educated  at  the  Medical  Institution,  so  ably  presided  over  by 
the  late  Dr.  Breton,  should  be  instructed  in  vaccination,  and  sent  to  out-sta- 
tions, where  the  natives  had  previously  no  means  of  availing  themselves  of  this 
blessing.    He  bears  gratifying  testimony  to  the  result  of  this  experiment  with 
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respect  to  the  nati?e  doetor  lent  to  MuDoeepore.  The  vacctDO  ▼eside,  as  k 
DOW  exists  in  Indiiiy  has  been  repeatedly  compared  by  Mr.  Cameron,  thRNigbovt 
dl  iu  stages,  with  the  plates  of  Dr.  Jenner  and  Dr.  Willan,  and  they  cones* 
pond,  he  thinks,  in  erery  essential  particular. 

Wkh  respect  to  Mr.  Henderson's  statement  on  cholera  at  Bombay,  it  is 
premised  that  the  H.C.S.  Berwicksktrt,  with  a  crew  of  150  of  the  ordinary 
age,  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  whom  had  not  before  crossed  the  equator, 
anchored  in  Bombay  harbour  on  the  6th  June  1830,  with  a  cargo  almost 
wholly  consisting  of  coals  and  cases  of  military  stores.  Her  passage  had  been 
fryoorable,  and  there  were  only  fire  men  on  the  sick  list.  From  the  6th  to 
the  10th  the  work  on  boani  was  very  light.  The  weather  during  that  interval 
was  always  sultry,  particularly  on  the  Otb  and  9th.  For  several  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  the  weather  had  been  cloudless,  and  the  thermometer 
and  barometer  nearly  steady,  the  former  at  84^,'  and  the  hitter  at  SO'IM) 
inches,  and  from  the  day  of  arrival  until  the  lOth,  the  thermometer  had  indi* 
cated  m  gradual  rise  of  ^,  and  the  barometer  a  corresponding  fall  of  0*11  of 
sn  inch.  As  soon  as  the  ship  arrived  in  the  harbour,  the  crew  were  pnt  on 
fresh  provisions  as  usual,  and  on  the  7th  water  was  procured  from  a  well  bo« 
looging  to  Jemsetjee  /ejeebhoy,  and  conveyed  from  it  to  the  casks  in  the 
boats  by  bheesties  in  tbeir  skin  bags.  This  well  has  the  character  of  retaining 
water  longer  than  most  others  in  the  dry  seasons.  By  most  of  those  examined, 
it  has  been  described  as  thick  and  discoloured,  by  some  as  being  sHmy,  and 
others  observed  animalculsB  in  it. 

On  the  6th  and  9th,  both  sultry  days,  there  were  squalls  from  the  N.E., 
acciimpanicd  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  little  rain.  **  The  squall  which 
oecumd  on  the  9th  has  been  described,  by  all  who  were  questioned  regarding 
it,  aa being  accompanied  with  a  chilly  blast  of  air  from  the  N.£.  for  about  ten 
OMBatea,  and  followed  by  a  hot  air  or  wind  from  the  same  quarter.  Some  of 
those  who  were  examined  saw  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  squall,  while 
others  remarked  at  the  time  a  peculiar  lurid  appearance  in  the  sky,  and  des^ 
cribe  the  alternations  of  the  hot  and  cold  blasts  as  being  very  sudden  and 
nnoommon.  Some  even  remarked  a  peculiar  unpleasant  smell  to  accompany 
the  K.E.  wind.  At  thb  time  many  of  the  crew  were  seated  on  the  forecastle^ 
but  they  speedily  went  below  on  the  first  appearance  of  rafti  with  the  squall, 
whiles  at  the  same  time,  the  ports  of  the  gun -decks  were  dropiied  or  half* 
dosed.** 

About  midnight  of  the  9th,  the  first  man  was  taken  ill  while  sleeping  in  his 
hammock  near  the  forepart  of  the  ship.  ^  Some  hours  elapsed  before  a  second 
case  occurred,  and  only  six  cases  of  the  disease  had  occurred  before  four  p.m. 
of  the  lOth.  FVom  that  time,  during  the  night  of  the  lOth  and  until  noon  of 
the  11th,  they  were  increasing  very  &st.*'  The  surgeons  of  the  other  ships 
had  lent  their  aid  during  the  night,  and  when  the  healthy  were  removed  to 
Batclier*9  Island,  and  the  sick  to  the  General  Hospital,  eleven  men  had  died 
and  about  thirty  had  the  disease.  Many  were  attacked  in  their  hammocks, 
several  while  sitting  at  light  work  on  the  poop,  some  when  attending  on  their 
oonndea;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  exemption  from  the  attack  from 
any  situation  or  employment.  Of  two  men  who  went  on  shore  immediately 
after  the  squall  of  the  9th,  in  perfect  health,  one  was  seized  with  cholera,  and 
died  on  shore.  Of  three  men  who  went  on  shore  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth, 
and  returned  to  the  ship  in  the  evening,  two  were  attacked  and  died  on  board. 
During  the  night  of  the  10th  few  or  none  of  the  men  who  were  well  went  to 
thdr  hammocks,  partly  from  the  number  of  sick  who  were  hanging  up,  partly 
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from  tha  ntimber  required  to  wail  on  their  comredea  ;  but  prindpellj  from  a 
dread  wbich  the  men  bad  to  go  below,  which  induced  many  of  them,  as 
appears,  to  prefer  walking  the  uppermost  deck  great  part  of  the  night  in  a 
dejected  state.  After  the  removal  of  the  erew  to  Butcher's  Island,  thirteen 
were  taken  ill  on  the  1 1th,  fire  on  the  li^h,  two  on  the  14th,  two  on  the  16th, 
and  two  on  the  18th,  which  last  were  cases  of  relapse.  The  monsoon  rains 
set  in  on  the  16th.  Of  the  whole  crew,  ninety-four  men  were  taken  more  or 
less  ill,  fifteen  died  on  board,  sixteen  in  the  hospital,  and  seven  on  the  island. 
It  appears  that  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Berwickddre  were  in  the  practice  of 
squeenng  green  limes  into  the  shore-water  which  they  drank.  Many,  however, 
were  attacked  who  did  not  adopt  this  practice.  Though  the  heat  in  the  hold 
was,  to  the  feelings,  greater  than  on  deck,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among 
those  who  worked  in  the  hold  was  two  in  ten  leis  than  among  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  The  saiUmakers  and  quarter-masters,  employed  at  sedentary  work 
under  the  awning  of  the  poop,  suffered  more  severely  than  other  parts  of  the 
crew.  Some  of  those  who  recovered  described  their  illness  to  have  commenced 
with  panic  at  the  havoc  the  disease  was  making.  It  did  not  appear  that  any 
vnusal  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  perceptible  for  some  days  before  the  ship 
made  the  harbour,  that  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  deck,  or  thivt 
they  got  out  in  any  of  the  squalls  while  in  the  harbour.  It  did  not  appear  that 
the  suflfisrers  had  indulged  themselves  to  an  unusual  extent  in  fruit  or  water. 
Nothing  in  the  investigation  could  lead  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  least  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  contagion. 

If  the  epidemic  on  this  occasion  was  not  dependent  on  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  was,  Mr.  H.  thinks,  increased  at  that  particular  time  by  the 
meteoric  changes  which  occurred  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  attack,  and 
which  were  attendant  on  the  setting-in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  from  the  6th  to 
the  10th.  ^  The  first  shower  of  rain  falling  at  the  end  of  May,  on  the  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  accdmulated  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  the 
rapid  decay  of  marine  animal  and  vegetable  matters  thrown  by  the  prevailing 
winds  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  which  is  at  that  season  ^very  appa- 
rent to  the  senses,  may  be  considered  as  co-existent  with  an  increase  of  cholera 
in  Bombay  at  that  particular  time."  The  prophylactic  precautions  in  cholera 
must  be  of  a  vefy  general  nature.  Among  others,  Mr.  H.  recommends  the 
avoiding  all  sources  of  debility  or  over-excitemeot.  There  should  be  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  diet,  drink,  and  clothing.  This  will  consist  in  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  food  brought  to  the  ship ;  in  the  suppression  or  restriction  of 
the  use  of  fruits ;  in  the  filtration  of  water;  and  in  the  use  of  woollen  clothing 
as  much  as  possible. 

With  respect  to  the  disease  aflfecting  barley  crops  in  this  country.  Dr.  TyUer 
states  that,  in  the  upper  provinces  it  is  named  lera^  and  that  it  annually  des- 
troys an  immense  quantity  of  the  grain.  The  diseased  substance  he  deems  an 
organized  body,  which  is  demonstrated  by  its  making  its .  appearance  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  grain's  growth,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  till  the  ear 
is  fully  formed,  and  filled  with  this  black  matter.  This  substance  is  very  poi- 
sonous, as  was  proved  last  year  by  the  drcumstance  of  some  chickens,  which 
accidentiy  devoured  a  few  ears,  all  dying  in  about  twenty«four  hours  afterwards. 
Between  the  standard  of  sound  grain  and  that  of  the  extreme  disease,  which 
the  drawing  forwarded  by  Dr.  Tytler  represents,  there  are,  he  states,  many 
shades  or  degrees  of  distemperature,  in  all  of  which  the  diseased  grain  is  liable 
to  produce  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  animal  system.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
temperature is  wholly  unknown. 
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Agnemiimral  and  HoHk^und  Soeiefy  of  Caicuiia.-^ At  a  special  meetiiig  of 
this  society^  oa  the  19th  Aqgust,  a  paper  was  read  bj  Mr,  Piddio^on,  on 
the  artificial  production  o£  new  varieties  of  cotton»  which  is  curious,  and  may 
prove  very  important,  as  his  experiments  are  belieYed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
kind.  He  says  that,  it  being  well-known  that  no  one  of  the  different  varieties 
of  cotton  conibioes  in  itself  all  the  qualities  which  both  the  planter  and  the 
manufacturer  would  desire ;  the  Sea  Island  not  being  exempt  from  the  objec- 
tion, for  it  will  not  thrive  unless  near  the  sea.  Others  again,  though  fine^ 
and  easily  cleaned,  are  but  poor  bearers,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
bearing  cottons,  the  Manilla,  is  so  excessively  adherent  to  the  seed,  that  the 
cost  and  loss  by  staining,  while  cleaning  it,  is  a  serious  charge  on  its 
production. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Piddington,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  produce  new 
varieties,  by  adopting  the  plan  so  successfully  pursued  by  Mr.  Knight  (President 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society),  with  the  pea ;  that  is,  impregnating  the 
pistil  of  one  sort,  with  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  of  another;  and  after  two 
years  of  trial,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  a  crop  between  the  Sea  Island  and 
the  Bourbon  cottons,  in  which  bb  object  was  to  attain  the  perfectly  smooth 
seed  and  fine  staple  of  the  one,  united  to  the  hardness  and  plentiful  bearing 
of  the  other^  The  first  of  these  objects,  Mr.  P.  thinks,  has  been  attained, 
while  he  is  somewhat  doubtful  of  his  success  in  the  second,  perhaps,  owing  to 
a  peculiarly  unfavourable  season  fur  cotton.  Should  this  plan  eventually 
prove  successful,  it  seems  to  open  a  wide  field  for  the  imprpvement  of  our 
cottons,  as  the  planter  might  then  breed  for  himself  the  most  desirable 
variety.— -iftid. 

Academy  of  Seiences^  Parti, — ^At  the  sitting  of  the  17th  January,  after  some 
interesting  notices  by  M.  Roget,  on  the  Geology  of  the  Vicinity  of  Aigier$ 
had  been  read,  a  communication  by  Mr.  Warden,  detailing  the  discovery  of 
certain  new  blands  in  the  Pacific  by  the  American  schooner,  the  Antarctic, 
was  read. 

This  vessel  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  South  Seas,  in  1829,  made  New 
Zealand,  and  then  shaped  her  course  to  Manilla.  During  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions,  she  fell  in  with  a  group  of  six  islands,  which  are  not  laid  down 
in  any  charts;  the  discovery  was  made  on  the.^d  of  February  1830,  and  the 
captain  baptized  them  by  the  name  of  "  Westerfield*s  Group."  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  fell  in  with  a  series  of  other  new  islands,  extending  seventy- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south-east;  these  he  denominated  ^  DeBerght's 
Group.**  Again,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  he  came  in  sight  of  some 
unknown  land,  apparently  covered  with  coco-trees,  and  christened  it  "  Living- 
ston.*' Captain  Morell  reached  Manilla  on  the  9th  of  March,  and  thence, 
after  a  stay  of  eight  days,  steered  for  the  Fejee  Islands.  On  the  23d  of  May 
became  in  sight  of  six  small  islands,  separated  by  narrow  straits,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Here  several  of  the  natives  came  on  board;  they 
were  of  black  complexion,  tall  stature,  and  seemed  sharp  of  intellect.  A  forge 
having  been  landed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some  repairs,  they  took  to 
pilfering  the  tools;  some  were  laid  hold  of  and  conveyed  to  the  ship;  a  fate 
which  also  befel  one  of  their  chiefs.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  whole  of 
them  escaped  during  the  night,  by  swimming  on  shore.  Naturally  apprehen- 
nve  of  retaliation,  a  much  greater  number  of  men  were  disembarked  the  ne](t 
morning ;  their  fears,  were  well-foundod :  indeed,  diey  were  so  promptly  and 
fatally  realized,  that  out  of  the  one-and-twenty  who  had  landed,  five  only 
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incMeded  In  rq;iiiiiiig  tke  ehip.  The  whole  of  the  renMioder,  iritli  one 
■olitary  exception,  were  inasHimd  on  the  spot  This  celnmitoaB  event  coi»- 
pelled  Ceptmn  MorelJ  to  retiirn  to  Maoillay  end  replece  his  loss  by  engaging 
ftesfa  sailors.  Haviilg  accomplished  this  ohjeet,  he  made  his  way  back  io  what 
he  justly  brands  as  the  Island  of  Massacre,  which  he  reached  on  the  ISth  of 
September.  Even  before  the  vessel  could  come  to  an  anchor,  the  natives 
sallied  out  to  attack  her  in  their  canoes ;  but  a  well«directed  fire  put  them  at 
once  to  the  rout.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  small  canoe  put  c^  from  the 
shore,  and  the  scbooner^s  crew  were  delighted  to  ducover  one  of  their  lost 
n^tessmates  on  board  of  it.  This  man,  named  Shaw,  made  his  escape  to  the 
woods,  whilst  the  savages  were  slaughtering  his  companions ;  he  lived  there 
for  a  fortnight  on  coco-nuts,  but,  having  been  discovered  by  the  islanders,  was 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  They  at  length  consented  to  spare  his  Kfe,  and 
employed  him  in  making  knives  out  of  the  iron  which  they  had  captured  at  the 
time  the  Aniareiie  met  with  her  disaster.  During  his  stay  he  ascertained  that 
the  whole  of  tfie  islands,  of  which  this  group  is  ooroposed,  are  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  a  single  chief,  on  whom  the  chiefs  of  each  distinct  island  are 
dependent,  and  that  these  chiefs  themselves  are  lords  over  others  of  inferior 
degree.  He  was  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  religion  amongst 
these  baibarians.  It  is  an  extraordinary  custom  with  them,  if  Shaw  was  not 
deceived,  that  they  put  all  their  children  to  death,  except  those  of  the  chief 
of  the  island.  His  conclusion,  however,  rests  upon  the  solitary  fact,  that  he 
<fid  not  see  any  other  children  but  the  chiefs  during  his  captivity. 

As  Captain  Morell  is  about  to  publish  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  we  trust  that 
he  will  supply  an  important  omission,  with  which  the  preceding  remaiin  is 
chargeable,  and  designate  the  precise  site  of  the  islands  which  he  has 
discovered. 

Academy  iff  Medieine^  Paris, — At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  academy  of 
medicine,  MM.  Chamberet  and  AlKbert,  members  of  the  Warsaw  medical  com- 
mission, were  frequent ;  and  upon  being  invited  to  give  the  meeting  some  account 
^of  the  resulu  of  their  experience,  M.  Chamberet  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Polish  and  Indian  cholera:  that  with  regard  to 
ijpnptcmatohgy,  the  most  striking  circumstances  were  the  epigastric  anxiety, 
the  excessive  and  multiplied -discharges  from  the  stomach  and  bowelB,  the 
'cramps,  the  sinking  of  the  features,  &c.  The  disease,  he  continued,  suddenly 
attacked  those  who  were  appitrently  in  die  most  perfect  health.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  the  nervous  symptoms  prevail :  the  patient  is  like  one 
deadly  sea-'tiek :  he  is  in  a  state  of  idiotism.  If,  however,  be  gets  over  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  he  wtfl  probably  recover. 

•  The  great  predisposing  cause,  M.  Chamberet  is  of  opinion,  is  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere;  besides  this,  there  are  poverty,  want  of  food,  and  fre- 
quently indigestion  from  surfeiting,  which  act  as  occasional  causes.  The  Polish 
soldiers,  who  get  their  rations  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time^  gorge  themselves 
x>n  the  first  day,  and  thus  expose  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  diolera,  M.  Chamberet  states  that 
inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube  is  never  absent  except  when  the  malady  hw 
proved  rapidly  mortal.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  lined  with  a  pultaceous  liquid,  of  a  greyish  eolour,  mixed  with  mucous  and 
dimentary  matters.  The  liver  is  soft ;  and  its  membrane  detachable  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  gall-bladder  distended  with  a  large  quantity  of  greenish 
bHe.    The  venous  system  is  goi^gedwith  thick  UadL  Mood ;  the  urioarjr  Madder 
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gnerally  empty  and  coatfMted,  tooMiiniM  to  ito  me  of  •  oomnon  not;  the 
meBinges  are  generelly  injededi  end  a  qoantlty  of  limpid,  and  sometinies 
Moody  serum,  is  contained  by  the  arachnoid  and  mchidian  membranes. 

As  to  treotmetU^  numeroos  have  been  the  articlee  of  medicine  employed,  but 
all  of  them  apparently  with  equal  success.  Calomel  and  nitrate  of  bismuth 
have  been  much  lauded.  Dr  Leo  put  twenty*two  patients  on  the  nitrate,  and 
twenty  of  them  died.  Thirty  were  put  on  calomel,  twel?e  of  whom  recovered^ 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  died.  But  the  approf  ed  method  adopted  by  the 
committee  was  this :  bleeding,  warm  infusion,  spirituous  frictions,  and  sinapismr 
applied  to  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

And  as  to  the  question  of  eon/«giea,  the  whole  body  of  the  Polish  physicians 
reject  the  doctrine  in  toio.  The  disease,  it  is  true,  broke  out  at  Warsaw  on 
the  10th  of  April,  after  a  bloody  engagement  between  the  Poles  and  Russians ; 
but  weeks  and  months  before  this,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  cboiera 
prevailed  sporadically  in  the  country.  One  physician,  in  particular,  distinctly 
noted  three  fiital  cases;  there  is  at  least,  then,  some  uncertainty  about  its 
origin.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  there  were  about  a  hundred  physiciana^ 
ftench,  English,  and  German,  employed  about  the  sick  in  Warsaw,  none  of 
whom  suffered  from  the  cholera ;  ten  of  them  even  inoculated  themselYes  with 
the  blood  of  the  choleric  patients.  Nor  were  the  porters  or  nurses  of  the 
hospitals,  nor  the  undertakers,  less  exempt  from  the  disease  than  the  phy-i 
aidans.  M.  Chamberet  added,  that  he  had  never  seen  cases  that  had  been  left 
totally  destitute  of  medical  aid ;  but  the  physician-general  had,  aud  he  affirmed 
that  the  mortality  was  not  greater  among  them  than  among  those  who  enjoyed 
meifical  assistance ;  and  that  mortality  was,  probably,  on  the  whole,  about  fifty 
per  cent. 

A  letter  from  M.  Jomard,  dated  Alexandria,  Nov.  18,  has  been  coromuni- 

rated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  which  gives  some  interesting  parti* 

cnlars  relative  to  the  cholera  morbus  in  Egypt.    M.  Jomard  states  that  the 

cholera  morbus  manifested  itself  at  Mecca,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May, 

upon  which  every  aeeessary  precaution  was  ordered  to  be  taken,  by  order  of 

the  viceroy.    Unfortunately,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  which  the 

Tbrks  entertain  respecting  predestination,  these   precautions  were   almost 

ntfl^^,     A  number  of  travellers  coming  from  Mecca  had  entered  Cairo.    The 

disorder  bad  broken  out  at  Suex.    The  population  of  this  village  was  400.    In 

three  days  125  perished,  including  the  governor  and  some  travellers  from 

Mecca.    Some  judicious  measures  were  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  prevent 

the  introduction  of  the  disorder ;  but  it  was  propagated  at  Cairo  by  the  pilgrims 

from  Mecca.    Several  deaths  took  place  in  the  harem,  and  three  in  the  Frank 

quarter.     A  general  terror  spread  through  Cairo,  and  whole  fimiiiies  fled ;  the 

Nile  was  covered  with  boats  filled  with  fugitives;  business  was  suspended,  and 

the  diplomatic  offices  were  dosed.    At  the  suggestion  of  the  viceroy,  a  com* 

mittee  was  then  appointed  to  adopt  snch  measures  as  might  be  deemed  ex* 

pedient  to  avert  the  malady.    The  committee  was  composed  of  the  consulsv 

general  of  France,  Sweden,  England,  Tuscany,  and  the  Russian  agent,  and  was 

declared  permanent.    On  the  21st,  alarming  reports  were  spread  as  to  the 

existence  of  contagion,  and  on  the  28d  we  knew  that  a  doxen  persons  had  died 

on  the  preceding  night  with  symptoms  of  cholenu    Among  the  victinos  of  this 

scourge  were  three  Europeans.    A  sanitary  cordon  became  useless,  and  no 

Ibrther  ntlention  was  paid  to  poinu  of  communication.    The  commanders  of 

several  FVench  veeiels  followed  the  advice  of  M.  Mmaut,  and  sailed  for  some 
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port  of  Syria,    A  great  part  of  the  squadron  of  the  Pacha  was  at  that  time 
infected.    I>Vom  this  time,  at  Cairo,  as  weli  as  Aleiandria,  the  scourge  made 
rapid  progress.    The  belief  in  predestination  alone  inspired  the  ▼iciims  with 
confidence.    Often,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  a  man  full  of  vigour 
suddenly  fell  down,  aflected  with  dreadful  cramps  and  violent  pains  in  the 
stomach,  and  expired  with  horrible  sickness*    The  dead  bodies  io  Cairo  were 
abandoned  in  the  houses  and  in  the  streetsi  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  presented  for  several  days.   In  spite  of  measures 
adopted  by  Ibrahim  Pacba^  who  surrounded  bis  palace  with  a  triple  cordon,  the 
cholera  had  manifested  itself  in  the  harem,  where  about  forty  persons  were 
attacked  by  it«    The  prince  embarked  in  a  boat,  only  accompanied  by  his 
physician,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Up|)er  Egypt*    We  had  then,  con- 
tinues M.  Jomard,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  several  Europeans  of  distinction  at 
Csiro.    The  Sardinian  vice-confiol  and  his  lady,  the  chancellor  of  Russia,  and 
the  lady  of  the  Austrian  chancellor,  died  in  a  very  short  time. «  We  had  also 
to  lament  the  Spanish  consul-general,  M.  Crios  y  S^er,  the  chancellor  of 
Tuscany,  who  died  on  board  a  vessel,  and  the  dragoman  of  the  consul<^geBerel 
of  England.   The  ravages  of  the  disorder  continued,  particularly  in  Alexandria^ 
in  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  sailors,  ancl  on  board  the  vessels*    Out  of  J»M 
men  on  board  of  one  of  the  Pacha's  frigates,  more  than  350  died  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.    Three  Europeans  who  were  on  board  were  saved  as  it 
were  by  miracle*    Several  of  the  French  physicians  gave  striking  proofs  of 
eminent  skill  and  laborious  attention.    The  cholera,  according  to  castoni, 
followed  beaten  tracks,  and  the  courses  of  canals  and  rivers.    It  manifested 
itself  with  violence  at  Fooah,  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  Mahmoudidi,  where 
there  were  a  great  many  pilgrims  and  fugitives,  and  at  Rosetta  and  Damietta, 
Towards  the  commencement  of  September,  however,  the  disorder  presented 
symptoms  of  abatement,  and  the  number  of  deaths  sensibly  diniotsbed.    The 
same  occurred  at  Cairo.    **  According  to  the  bulletin  sent  to  government,  the 
number  of  deaths  in  that  capital,  on  the  3d    of   September,    was   S47 ; 
on  the  4th,  263;  on   the  5th,  1220;  on  the  0th,   176;  on  the  7th,  154  $ 
and  on  the  8th,  211.    At  Alexandria  the  results  were  as  follows:    Ob 
the  3d,  110  deaths;  4th,  86;  5th,  73;  6th,  64;  7th,  44;  and  the  8th, 
56.    The  bulletins,  however,  were  very  incorrect;  and,  either  from    neg* 
ligence  or  inattention,  the  number  of  deaths  was   stated  to  be  much  less 
than  it  was  in  reality.    The  day  on  which  there  was  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  at  Cairo,  the  29th  of  August,  in  the  bulletin  it  is  stated  at  fiWi  but  we 
have  ascertained  with  certainty  that  there  were  more  than  1,400*    The  largest 
number  of  deaths  In  one  day  aft  Alexandria,  is  stated  in  the  bulletin  to  be  186; 
but  we  are  assured  that  there  were  more  than  400.    The  disorder  was  not 
confined  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  extended  to  Upper  Egypt  as  far  as 
Asouan.    As  it  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  it  increased  in  intensity.    The  villages 
of  the  Delta  suffered  considerably.    At  Rosetu,  the  Arabs  and  Turks  who 
were  attacked  did  not  escape*    Towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  here,  as 
well  as  at  Cairo,  the  disorder  had  so  much  abated  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  in  Lower  Egypt.    In  Upper  Egypt  it  continued  to  exist  up  to  the  15th 
of  October.    The  total  number  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  cholera  at 
Alexandria,  was  3^908.    This  does  not  include  the  Jews,  Copts,  &c.,  and  if 
these  are  reckoned,  the  number  of  deaths  may  be  stated  at  4,000.    At  the 
village  of  Abore  Zabel,  out  of  2,000  inhabitants,  1 ,000  died.  Rosetta  lost  more 
than  1,800;  Damietta  3,224.    The  total  loss  in  Egypt  is  estimated  at  150,000 
persons.    A  letter  from^ Luxor  states,  that  the  cholera  nearly  decimated  the 
population  of  the  villages  scattered  over  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  which  ia  to  be 
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the  mora  regretted  as  it  attacked  the  crew  of  a  Tetsel  which  was  destined  to 
oonvey  to  France  two  obdisks,  intended  as  presents  to  the  government  by  the 
Ticerojy  Mehemet  Ali.** 

VARIETIES. 

■  « 

PihuHd  Idamdiy  Carolina  <?rotKj9.-— Mr.  George  Bennett  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  particulars  respecting  the^e  islands  :•— 

^'Onthe  25th  of  Majr  ]830,  these  islands  were  seen  at  daylight^  the  centre 

bearing  N.N.W.  by  compass  about  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.    Although  the 

weather  was  squally,  with  rain,  we  were  surrounded  by  nearly  fifty  large 

canoes  fiiU  of  natives  bringing  off  different  articles  for  barter :  we  lay  off  and 

oo  the  islaadsy  and  numbers  of  the  natives  were  permitted  to  come  on  board. 

The  canoea  were  of  neat  construction,  with  a  raised  bow  and  stem,  and 

painted  of  a  reddish  colour ;  they  had  outriggers,  and  mat  sails  of  a  triangular 

fiMrm :  one  of  the  canoes  was  wrecked,  during  a  heavy  squall,  against  the  ship, 

bot  the  natives  that  were  in  her  soon  swam  to  the  other  canoes,  apparently 

unmindful  of  their  loss.     The  natives  were  well*  formed,  muscular,  of  the 

character,  of  a  light  copper  colour,  and  had  long  straight  hmr,  which 

either  permitted  to  hang  over  the  shoulders,  or  tied  in  a  knot  on  the 

crown  of  the  head ;  they  were  tatooed  on  the  legs,  arms,  and  also  around  the 

waist,  in  vandyked  lines;  the  lobe  of  the  ear  had  a  distended  orifice,  in  which 

round  ornaments  (made  from  a  light  kind  of  wood,  and  neatly  ornamented) 

were  worn,  a  roll  of  green  leaf  or  pieces  of  tortoiseshell :  the  latter  article 

seemed  ia  high  estimation  among  them.  They  wore  a  high  peaked  hat,  formed 

of  palm  leaves,  resembling  that  of  the  Malays ;  and  around  the  waist,  a  small 

narrow  mat  of  fine  and  elegant  workmanship,   which  seemed  to  have  been 

manofactured  in  a  loom,  from  a  fine  kind  of  grass.    They  are  in  their  original 

eolonr  whitish,  but  were  usually  discoloured  by  turmeric  and  oil,  with  which 

the  natives  smear  their  body ;  and  this  colour,  in  their  opinion,  enhances  the 

beauty  of  the  garment*    Some  of  the  mats  were  worn  with  a  hole  in  the 

centre,  through  which  the  head  was  placed,  permitting  the  other  portions  to 

hang  over  the  breast  and  shoulders  like  the  tiabuta  of  Tahiti,  or  the  poncho  of 

Sooth  America.    Others  were  tastefully  ornamented  around  the  edges,  as  well 

as  longitodtnally  in  the  centre,  with  some  kind  of  grass  died  of  a  black  colour, 

and  elegantly  worked  into,  the  mat. 

**  These  islands  consisted  of  two,  slightly  elevated,  but  woody ;  for  provi- 
sioD  they  had  coco-nuts,  bread•fr^it,  plantains,  fowls,  &c.  Hogs  were  scarce. 
They  brought  off  for  sale  quanUties  of  koir  rope,  varying  in  size  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  and  in  coils  of  several  fathoms  in  length ;  and 
fishing  lines  manufactured  from  tome  kind  of  bark,  probably  that  of  the 
Ubiicus  tiBaeeus  ;  the  fish-hooks  in  use  among  them  were  the  most  peculiar  I 
had  seen  among  the  ulands  in  the  Southern  Pacific ;  they  were  formed  from 
hardwood,liketheflukeof  an  anchor,  and  several  were  attached  to  the  end  of 
each  line :  they  had  also  scoop  nets  for  fishing  on  the  reefs.  As  articles  of 
exchange  they  readily  received  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  glass  bottles,  beads,  fish- 
hooks, Ac.  In  one  of  the  canoes  was  a  lad,  who  said  he  was  a  native  of  one 
of  theLadrone  lalandsy  and  could  speak  a  little  of  the  Spanish  language;  he 
lalbrmed  us  tiiat  canoes  went  from  these  islands  to  the  Ladrones,  taking  with 
them  tortoiseshell  and  b^che-de-mcr  as  articles  of  barter ;  this  traffic  (if  the 
ladfa  statement  could  be  relied  upon)  could  not  be  extensive,  as  tortoiseshell 
eenied  scarce  and  highly  valued  among  them ;  and  when  it  would  have  been 
auppoeed  that  they  would  hare  received  iron  tools  in  exchange  for  their  com* 
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UnoiiOm  with  lit,  ih$  most  datinUe  articla  thqr  were  deiirpiis  of  Mqubfaw 
was  iroo  hoop.  Boxes  of  modsrate  sua  ware  ofiered  lor  sala  by  than,  soma 
made  of  a  kind  of  red  wood,  others  made  of  a  kind  of  yellow  wood»  edged 
withUacki  at  a  distance  they  had  the  appearance  of  a  child's  coiBn ;  they  had 
been  scooped  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  with  a  co? er  which  takes  entirclj 
off:  the  natiyes  kept  their  mats,  fishing-lines,  dec.  in  them.  Amoqg  other  ait^ 
des  were  knives  formed  of  shark's  teeth,  inserted  in  a  round  handle;  their 
combs  were  neatly  manufiurtured  from  the  yellow  kind  of  wood ;  the  top  waa 
neatly  carved  and  ornamented  with  feathers,  and  worn  in  the  hair;  wooden 
pins,  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  were  worn  by  a  striiig  around  their  neck, 
which  were  also  used  for  arranging  their  flowing  locks. 

**  The  only  weapons  observed  among  them  were  a  kind  of  club,  or  quarter* 
staff,  about  the  size  round  of  a  common  walking  stick,  fire  feet  in  length,  and 
knobbed  at  each  extremity ;  they  were  also  made  of  the  yellow  wood  before 
mentioned ;  they  were  not  heavy,  nor  had  they  the  appearance  of  a  fbrmidable 
weapon ;  also  slings,  formed  from  coir,  and  neatly  worked ;  they  were  similar 
to  those  used  at  the  new  Hebrides  Group,  and  indeed  most  of  the  PolynesiaB 
islands.  They  had  a  few  spears,  which  were  merely  long  sticks  pointed  at  the 
extremity.  The  trumpet  conch  shells,  as  well  as  the  helmet  conch  shelly* 
were  used  to  sound  in  time  of  war.  They  brought  off  several  laige  bowleg 
some  of  them  were  painted  of  a  red  colour  (and  apparently  lackered);  they 
use  them  for  containing  their  food,  &c.  at  meals.  They  wore  handsome  nedt* 
laces,  formed  of  red  cornelian  and  tastefully  arranged ;  they  also  wore  otbera 
which  seemed  to  be  sections  of  a  hard  berry  ;  they  set  a  great  value  on  theaa 
ornaments,  and  it  was  diflicult  to  procure  them  except  at  a  high  rate.  Th^ 
also  wore  around  the  neck,  suspended  by  a  string,  a  small  kind  of  coco-out, 
hollowed,  with  a  wooden  stopper,  which  contained  scented  leavea  and  oil,dEC« 

^  The  dances  which  they  exhibited  before  us  seemed  of  a  licentious  charae* 
ter,  and  the  songs  were  formed  of  several  connected  sentences,  on  wome  parti* 
cular  subject,  probably  on  the  visit  of  the  ship  to  thmr  islands,  &c.f  They 
were  expert  swimmers  and  divers :  if  an  article  in  one  of  the  canoes  at  a  die* 
taoce  was  required  on  board  the  ship,  and  the  canoe  could  not  readily  approach 
the  ship,  one  of  the  natives  would  jump  into  the  water  and  swim  to  the  ship» 
holding  the  article  required  for  barter  in  his  hand  above  the  water,  and  bring  i| 
on  board.  They  were  very  desirous  of  our  landing,  but  the  dme  and  weather 
would  not  permit;  they  were  earnestly  desirous  of  cruising  in  the  ships^  and 
the  applicants  were  very  numerous.  Being  a  hardy  and  active  race^  whalera 
might  find  them  useful  on  board  their  ships.  Their  canoes  were  rigged  with 
the  coir  cordage,  which  was  well  laid,  and  as  it  could  be  purchased  in  lai||a 
quantities  for  trifles,  would  be  useful  for  shipping  in  their  rigging»  dec  The 
canoes  sail  very  fast  before  the  wind,  and  tack  readily.'* 

VaHey  of  Death,  ta  Jaeo.— The  foUowmg  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  A* 
Loudon,  is  communicated  by  that  gentleman  to  Dr.  Jameson,  and  published  m 
hi^last  Phiioiopkical  JaumaL 

"  Balor,  3d  July,  1890.— This  evening,  while  walking  round  the  villagfv 
with  the  Patteh  (native  chiefs  he  told  me  that  there  is  a  valley  aboot  three 
miles  from  Balor,  that  no  persons  could  approach  without  Ibrfeitiqg  tfaeic 
lives,  and  that  the  skeletons  of  human  bdogs,  and  all  sorts  of  beasts  and  birdm 

•  TlMsatfvtMitB6t«iiMtfT«Sar  UitNihtlKvlilebllwf  InAflttMMI  to  dMiocfcialm 

twelve  or  fourtaao  fathoms 

t  Thb  1  obierted  fteqwndy  adopted  at  New  Zeatand  aad  Ike  Vdtfumlm  IflMidi^ 

•ad  Mwslo  a  ■MMflwvi  ak. 
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covared  the  bottom  of  the  ▼alley.  I  mentioned  this  to  the  commmchnt  Mr- 
Ten  Spreewonbniig^  and  proposed  oor  going  to  see  it ;  Mr^Daendelsy  the  assistant 
raldenty  agreed  to  go  with  ns. 

**  Balor,  ith  July.— Early  this  morning  we  made  an  ezcarsion  to  the  extra- 
orAnary  Talley,  called  by  die  natiTes  Ouwo  Upas,  or  '  Poison  Valley.'  It  is 
three  miles  from  Balor,  on  the  road  to  the  Djiang.  Mr.  Daendels  had  ordered 
a  fi>oft-padi  to  be  made  from  the  main  road  to  the  valley.  We  took  with  ns 
two  dogs  and  some  fowls,  to  try  experiments  in  this  poisonous  Talley.  On 
arriTing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  dismounted  and  scrambled  up  the 
side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  holding  on  by  the  branches  of  trees,  and  we  were 
a  good  deal  fat%ued  before  we  got  up,  the  path  being  very  steep  and  slippery, 
from  tiie  fiJl  of  rain  during  the  night.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  yalley, 
we  experienced  a  strong,  nauseous,  suflbcatlng  smell ;  but  on  coming  close  to 
the  edge^  tiiis  disagreeable  smell  left  us.  We  were  now  all  lost  in  astonish* 
asent  at  the  awful  scene  before  us.  The  yalley  appeared  to  be  about  half  a 
■de  in  circumference,  oval,  and  the  depth  from  thirty  to  thirty-fiTe  feet,  the 
bottom  quite  flat — no  vegetation —some  very  large  (in  appearance,)  riyer  stones, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  human  bdngs,  tigers,  pigs,  deer, 
peacocks,  and  all  sorts  of  birds.  We  could  not  perceive  any  vapour  or  any 
opening  in  the  ground,  which  last  appeared  to  be  of  a  hard  sandy  substance. 
The  sides  of  the  valley,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  are  covered  with  trees» 
shrubs,  Ac  It  was  now  proposed  by  one  of  the  party  to  enter  the  valley ;  but 
at  the  spot  where  we  were,  this  was  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  as  one  false  step 
would  have  brought  us  to  eternity,  as  no  assistance  could  be  given  us.  We 
liglited  our  dgars,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  bamboo,  we  went  down  within 
fliigfateett  feet  of  the  bottom.  Here  we  did  not  experience  any  difficulty  in 
braathtng^  hot  an  oflbnsive  nauseous  smdl  annoyed  us.  We  now  fiutened  a 
dog  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  sent  him  in;  we  had  our 
watebes  In  our  hands,  and  in  fourteen  seconds  he  fell  on  his  back,  did  not  move 
Ms  limbs,  or  look  round,  but  continued  to  breathe  eighteen  minutes.  We  then 
sent  in  another,  or  rather  he  got  loose  from  the  bomboo,  but  walked  into  where 
the  other  dog  was  lying ;  he  then  stood  quite  still,  and  in  ten  seconds  he  fell 
OB  his  fiice,  and  never  moved  his  limbs  afterwards :  he  continued  to  breathe 
for  seven  minutes.  We  now  tried  a  fowl,  who  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
We  throw  in  another,  which  died  before  touching  the  ground.  During  these 
experiments  we  experienced  a  heavy  shower  of  rain;  but  we  were  so  interested 
by  the  awful  scene  before  us,  that  we  did  not  care  fba  getting  wet.  On  the 
eppoaite  side,  near  a  large  stone^  was  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being,  who  must 
hefve  perished  on  his  back,  with  the  right  arm  under  his  head;  from  being 
exposed  to  the  weather,  the  bones  were  bleached  as  white  as  ivory.  I  was 
to  procure  this  skeleton,  but  any  attempt  to  get  at  it  would  have  been 
Afker  remaining  two  hours  In  this  Valley  of  Death,  we  returned,  but 
found  aome  difllcuUy  in  getting  out.  From  the  heavy  shower,  the  sides  of  the 
valley  were  very  slippery ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  two  Javanese  behind  ns,  we 
Bsiight  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  escape  from  this  pestilential  spot.  On 
reaching  our  rendezvous,  we  had  some  brandy  and  water;  and  left  this  fliOBt 
extraordinary  val^y»  came  down  the  slippery  footpath,  sometimes  on  our  hams 
and  hends^  to  the  main  toad,  mounted  our  horaes,  and  returned  to  Balor,  quite 
pleesed  with  oer  Iripi  Th^  haidan  ikeleions  are  supposed  to  have  been  rebdl» 
wiw  bad  been  pvaiied  horn  the  mainHroad,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  dBftrent 
ymMoff  m  a  waodeicr  cannot  know  his  danger  till  he  is  in  the  valley. 
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CaiTICL  NOTICE  1 

The  fyorh  ff  Lard  Btfran,  wUh  hit  Letten  and  JavmaU,  and  kit  L^e,     By  THoiiAt 

MooEB,  £«}.     la  U  Vols.    Vol.1      liondoo,  1832.     Murray. 

Thc  first  volume  of  this  elegant  and  cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  our  most  cele- 
brated modern  poet  contains  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron  to  the  period  of  tiis  return  from 
the  Continent  in  July  1811.  In  a  former  critique  upon  Mr.  Moore*s  biography  of  the 
noble  bard  *  we  have  given  an  analysis  of  it,  nnd  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  charm  which  may  be  expected  from  the  biography  of  a  poet  written  by  a 
poet,  and  a  biography  full  of  elucidations  of  human  nature  in  all  its  waywardness  and 
eccentricity. 
A  Treaiite  on  the  Origin^  Progrettitx  ImpunemenJt*  and  Pretent  Slate  efthe  Manufat' 

ture  rf  Porcelain  and  Glatt.     Being  Vol.  XXVI.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydb- 

petdia.    London,  1 832.     I^ongman  and  Co      Taylor. 

Thi  tUUii,  as  wall  as  the  duldtf  se«ms  to  be  the  aim  of  the  oondttclon  of  this  wetj 
comprehensive  and  entertaining  collection  of  works,  which  includes  subjects  hithcno 
generally  excluded  from  the  rank  of  literary  topics,  but  which,  in  this  inquiring  agCt 
are  of  essential  use  in  providing  a  rational  and  beneficial  species  of  reading,  particularly^ 
to  the  rising  generation.  The  present  is  a  very  complete  history  of  the  two  elegant  arts 
of  porcelain* making  and  gUss.making,  detailing  the  various  branches  ofthe  two  ma- 
nufactures, illustrated  with  suitable  cut^  and  giving  an  entertaining  account  of  their 
history  and  progressive  steps  of  refinement. 
i/ittory  of  the  Civil  Wart  of  Ireland.     By  W.  C.  Tatloe,   Esq.,   A.  B.     Vol.  II. 

Being  Vol.  LXXIV.  of  ConttahleU  Miscellany,     Edinburgh,  1831.     Constable  and 

Co.     London,  Hurst,  Cbanoe,  and  Co. 

Wk  have  already  noticed  i*  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  And  with  oammendaliott. 
The  present  is  tlie  concluding  volume;  beginning  with  tiie  Cromwellian  iDvaaion  in 
1649,  and  ending  with  the  Union.  It  is  a  succinct,  spiritedp  and  impartial  e|Htomc  of 
.  Irish  history,  which  must  be  doubly  acceptable  at  a  time  when  the  pcrfitios  of  Irdaad 
cannot  be  longer  neglected. 
Narrative  of  JDitconery  and  AdoetUure  in  the  Pular  Seas  and  RegionSt  ^c.     By  Sir 

John  Leslie,   K.R.G«,   Robert  Jameson,   Esq.,   F.R.S.    £.  &  L.,  and  HooH 

MiTBKAr,   Eiiq.,    F.B.S.E.     Third  Edition,   revised.     Edinburgh,  1832.     Oliver 

and  Boyd.     London  :   Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Ik  this  new  edition,  the  entertaining  *'  Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  tlje 
Polar  Regions*'  has  been  etiriched  with  some  valuable  aiMiiional  matter.  Amongst 
the  aoerttions  are  a  communication  from  Dr.  Rafn,  Secretary  of -the  Antiquarian  8o^ 
ciety  of  Copenhagen,  with  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  curious  inscription  in  Runic  dia- 
racters,  found  in  the  island  of  Kingiktorsoak,  on  the  Greenland  coast ;  a  defence  of  dw 
author^s  views  respecting  the  Voyages  of  John  Cabot  and  the  Cortereals,  which  bava  been 
assailed  in  the  "  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot;*'  f  an  account  of  tlie  preserfation  of  ika 
crew  of  the  John  of  Greenock,  and  their  wintering  at  Operuiwick ;  and,  lastly,  the  aam- 
mary  of  the  whale  fishery  of  1831. 
An  Introduction  to  Perspectivet  Practical  Geometry ^  Drawing  and  Paintings  o  New  and 

Perfect  Explanation  rfthe  Mixture  of  Colours ;  wiih  Full  and  Practical  Directiontjor 

Miniature,  Crayon,  and  OU  Painting,  jfc.     By  Chaalxs  HArraa.     FifUi  Edition. 

London,  1832.     Bagster. 

Justice  was  done  to  the  merits  of  this  work  in*  an  early  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 
We  need  say  no  more  in  recommendation  of  it,  than  to  obscive  that  it  has  now  reached 
nj^  edition. 
7^  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary.    1832.  Vol.  XVI.    London;  Longman  and  Co. 

Thb  lives  in  the  present  volume  of  this  able  woric  comprise  tome  of  considerdile  in- 
terest. Amongst  them  are  biographies  of  Brig.»Gen.  Walker,  of  the  Bonbaj  Anay 
'(written  by  Major  Moor),  Mr.  Abemethy,  M^  Siddons,  Rev.  RoU.  Hall,  Sir  Joacph 
Torke,  Mr.  Roscoc,  Mr.-  Northcote,  R.  A.,  and  the  Earl  of  Norbuiy.  .  Thne  Uvea  aia 
highly  ain&using,  and  none  of  the  others  are  devoid  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  tha  b«t 
volumas  of  the  <«  Annual  Biography"  we  have  seen. 

«SsevoLi.  N.8.p.  14S.  r  Lsst  voU  ^  358.  |  Sss  voL  v.  p.  tti. 
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OUB  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

Thb  existiDg  state  of  oar  rektions  with  China  is  not  the  least  importanf 
of  the  many  diffioult  questions  with  which  the  Government  is^  at  this  jonc- 
tare,  embarraased.  That  this  subject  attracts  bat  liCUe  notice  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  nation  is  consistent  with  the  indifference  into  which  it  invariably 
relapsesy  with  re^ct  to  eastern  aflbirs,  when  particular  interests  are  not 
exerted  to  rouse  the  *'  most  thinking  people"  into  a  transient  ecstasy  against 
■umopoly. 

Whilst  the  legislature  is  accumulating  volume  upon  volume  of  evidence 
teapetting  the  China  trade,  there  may  now  be  ripening  iiito  maturity  the 
gem  of  an  event  which  vrould  solve  at  once  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ques* 
tioDy  divest  ^  East-India  Company  of  its  oflensive  mercantile  character, 
and  relieve  the  officers  of  his  Majest/s  exchequer  from  the  trouble  of  receiv- 
ing (ibrthey  incur  no  trouble  in  collecting)  four  millions  sterling  per  annanf| 
wkiehy  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  national  finanoes  may  be  superfluous. 

By  those  who  bestow  an  occasional  reflection  upon  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  Chinese  government^  its  course  has  been  supposed  to  betray  ignorance, 
arrogance,  and  capricious  tyranny :  imputations  not  unsparingly,  though  not 
ahrsys  justly,  lavished  upon  the  celestial  court  and  its  functionaries.  Look- 
ing, as  we  always  endeavour  to  do,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  things,  and 
giving  die  Chinese  government  the  credit,  which  Mr.  Rickards  loudUy 
olaiflu  Xor  it,  of  being  actuated  by  not  unreasonable  motives  in  its  policy,* 
we  think  it  perfectly  easy  to  explain  its  proceedings  towards  the  Britisfa  factory 
at  Canton,  and  to  reconcile  its  apparently  hostile  conduct,'  if  not  with 
justice,  at  least  with  common  sense  and  oriental  prudence. 

It  is  8' matter  of  notoriety,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  parliamentary  committees,  and  of  the  controversies  ''out  of 
doors,"  as  well  as  in  the  petitions  of  British  merchants  at  Canton  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  advocates  of  open  trade  have  adopted  and  de* 
fended  the  foUowing  amongst  other  propositions  :  first,  that  it  is  the  right  of 
this  coontry,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  require  of  the  Chinese  govern-* 
ment  ample  facilities  for  our  trade  with  all  the  ports  of  the  empire,  and  the 
abrogatidn  of  Uiose  burth<ensome  regulations  by  which  our  commerce  is 
embarrassed ;  secondly,  that  this  right  may  be  enforced,  if  refused,  by 
arms ;  thirdly,  that  much  may  be  obtained  from  the  fears,  but  nothing  from 
the  gocki^will,  of  .the  Chinese  government;  fourtlily,  that,  in  the  event -of  an 
open  trade  with  China,  unless  these  facilities  are  largely  granted,  and  an 
ambassador  is  permitted  to  reside  at  Peking,  to  ensure  the  observance  of  a 
eonpmenual  treatty,  it  woukl  be  indispensable,  as  well  as  perfectly  just  and 
practicable,  to  knd  a  British  army  of  20,000  men  at  Canton,  and  march 
to  the  capital,  for  the  establishment  of  free-trade  principles:  a  step  which  a 
witness,  formerly  a  resident  merchant  at  Canton,  declares  was  often  the 
topic  of  conversation  there.  We  have  stated  these  propositioils  in  simple 
and  decent  terms.  Partizans,  however,  have  not  restricted  themselves 
Vfitlun  the  same  limits ;  they  have  talked  of  hurling  the  imperial  despot  from 
the  throne ;;  of  planting  the  British  flag  upon  the  great  wall;  of  negocmting 
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wkh  bayonets  instead  of  memorials,  and  of  seizing  and  occupying  some 
island  on  the  coast  of  China :  all  which  projects,  we  must  do  the  authors 
the  justice  to  say,  they  have  shown,  in  their  way,  to  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  law  of  nations. 

■  These  demonstrations,  we  are  able  to  assert,  were,  perhaps  in  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  things,  conveyed  to  Canton,  where  they  were  eagerly  trana- 
Ittted  into  Chinese,  and  regularly  communicated  to  the  seat  of  government 
at  Peking* 

What  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  that  government,  even  if  we 
ascribe  to  it  less  acuteness  and  sagacity  than  Messrs.  Rickards  and  Craw- 
furd,  and  merely  a  regard  to  its  own  safety,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  restrictions  on  external  trade,  and  the  scheme  of  the  hong  monopoly, 
originated  in  the  fear  of  foreigners  getting  a  footing  in  the  country,  and 
establishing  commercial  connexions  there  :  would  the  policy  thus  disclosed 
to  the  celestial  court  be  likely  to  induce  it  to  relax  or  draw  tighter  those  re* 
strictions?  Whilst  the  Company's  factory  continued  to  be  the  organ 
through  which  the  British  trade  was  conducted,  and  its  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  to  be  managed  with  its  accustomed  prudence,  the  govern- 
ment might  suppress  its  jealousy,  and  conceal  its  apprehensions;  but  when 
the  abolition  of  the  Company's  factory  vras  proclaimed  to  be  near  at  hand, 
and  a  tumultuous  mob  of  British  free-traders  about  to  be  let  loose  upon  China, 
embued  with  doctrines  not  likely  to  harmonize  with  those  of  either  Confu- 
cius, Buddha,  or  Taou,  it  was  extremely  natural  that  the  imperial  -court 
should  be  sensitively  alive  to  these  announcemients,  should  resent  the  slightest 
encroachment,  and  moreover  be  morbidly  jealous  of  all  connexion  between 
Europeans  and  its  own  subjects. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  government,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  >views  discovered  by  the  free-traders,  we  leave  out  of  cimsi- 
deration  the  possible  effects  of  a  certain  adventitious  influence,  which  may 
have  been  exerted  upon  the  court  of  Peking  from  other  quarters.* 

We  find  Messrs.  Marjoribanks  and  Davis,  in  their  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  on  East-India  Afficurs,  in  1830,  de- 
claring that  the  Company's  servants  were  (up  to  1829)  upon  very  good 
terms  with  Uie  local  authorities  at  Canton ;  that  the  latter  were  anxious  they 
should  continue  so,  and  that  the  condition  of  British  subjects  in  China,  with 
reference  to  the  relations  with  the  government,  had  ^'very  materially  im- 
proved." In  the  official  papers  laid  before  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  the  recent  collisions  with  the  Chinese,  we  read  tba^ 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1830,  the  select  committee  at  Canton  were 
satisfied  of  the  oonoiliatcMry  disposition  of  the  local  authorities.  For 
example:  on  the  16th  November  1827,  they  write  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, '^  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  officers  at 
the  head  of  affairs :  it  will  be  seen  that  redress  was  afforded  by  a  notifica* 
tion  from  the  hoppo  of  an  offensive  nature  [sic]  when  complained  of."t  In 
another  letter  to  the  Court,  dated  1 8th  November  1828,  the  committee 

•  SManaitttMBtlc  tetter  ftom  St  Petffsborgh,  ngpectiog  the  Tiewi  of  Rovia  ia  the  Eait;.  In  our 
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^tte  oonmliatory  oondaot  of  the  oiBoers  of  the  government;"*  tod 
80  hito  as  the  23d  Febraaiy  1830,  the  committee  speak  still  more  explicitly. 
Referring  to  a  proclamation  received  from  the  viceroy,  they  say,  ^tfae 
general  tenor  of  this  document  is  of  the  most  conciliatory  nature,  as  well  as 
that  previously  received  from  his  excellency ;  both  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  tiie  government  are  extremely  desirous  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  which 
has  nsoally  attended  the  conduct  of  the  trade ;  and  perhaps^  Jipon  the  pre- 
sent oooasiony  have  evinced  a  greater  anxiety  to  restore  it  to  its  ordinary 
ooane  than  they  have  hitherto  permitted  themselvesto  disolose/'f 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  the  differences  which  occurred  at  Can- 
ton, soon  -after  thu  period,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that,  Mr.  Plowden, 
the  chief  of  the  factory,  quitted  Canton  on  the  31st  January  1830,  leaving, 
as  his  successor,  Mr.  Baynes,  and  that  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  subsequent 
examination  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons,  on  the  16th 
August  last,  gave  the  following  evidence : 

Q»  Were  yon  chief  of  the  factory  at  the  time  the  disputes  took  pTace  In 

18S9  between  the  Chinese  government  and  the  factory  ? — A,  I  was.    Q*  What 

was  the  origin  of  these  disputes? — A,  They  arose  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of 

the  select  committee  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  foreign  commerce  at 

the  port  of  Canton,  which  was  very  much  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the 

redaction  of  the  number  of  hong  merchants,  and  also  the  fisiilure  of  one  of  the 

hong  merchants,  which  was  then  impending,  of  the  name  of  Chunqua;  there 

was  also  a  desir^  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  to  endeavour  to  remove  some  of 

the  exactions  and  extortions^  that  seemed  to  press  heavily  upon  the  trade. 

Q*  Did  you  concur  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  select  committee  in  Chma  ?— > 

A^  By  no  means  in  the  whole  of  them;  I  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  cobs- 

mittee  to  ameliorate  the  trade  by  all  means  that  were  justifiable,  reasonable^ 

and  proper;  but  I  considered  that  they  exceeded  those  bounds,  and  therefore 

their  proceedings  met  with  my  constant  opposition  from  16th  November,  and 

my  disapproval  previous  to  that  period.    Q.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the 

select  committee?— if.    Mr.  Baynes  was  second  member  of  the  council,  Mr. 

Bfillett  the  third,  and  Mr.  Bannerman  the  fourth.    Q.  Had  you,  by  your  in- 

stmctions,  the  power  of  taking  upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  ? 

•—A  I  had  not;  I  proposed  to  take  it  upon  myself  when  measures  were 

reduced  to  great  extremity,  but  my  colleagues  would  not  hear  of  it.    Q,  Had 

the  grievances,  of  which  you  thought  it  right  to  complain,  been  of  long  dat^  or 

had  any  recent  event  brought  them  more  prominently  forward  ?— if.  The  only 

recent  event  was  the  probable  failure  of  Chunqua's  hong,  which  immediately 

drew  our  attention  to  the  state  of  the  commercial  embarrassments ;  but  these 

dUEcolties  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  it  has  been  our  constant 

CDdeavonr,  as  they  arose,  to  check  them.    Q*  In  a  letter,  upon  the  secret  con* 

soltatioiis,  of  the  25th  December  1SS9,  are  contained  several  complaints; 

are  those  the  complaints  to  which  you  refer  ?— if .  This  letter  is  addressed  to 

the  hoppo,  or  collector  of  customs  at  Canton :  it  is  a  counterpart  of  a  letter 

which  was  addressed  to  the  viceroy  previously,  and  in  consequence  of  the  inju^ 

Vicious  language  then,  and  subsequently,  adopted  by  the  committee,  the  viceroy 

put  a  stop  to  our  correspondence.  This  letter  is  founded  upon  the  propositions 

of  the  committee  of  the  2d  of  October.    Q.  Did  you  concur  in  every  part  of 

•  Appwdiz  II.  toBtpovt  <n  AilWn  of  Eait-IiidUi  ComiwoT  (Hth  October  18S1),  p.  ISft. 
t  Mi.,  p.  US. 
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dMt  letter  ?^Ai  Not  «t  all;  I  wm  compeUed  to  sign  it  from  my  official- 
lion :  I  had  no  option  to  refuse  my  signature^  after  it  bad  been  resc^Tod  upoo 
by  the  minority •  4^  Were  those  complaints  wl^ich  are  here  detailed  attended 
to  by  the  Chinese  government  ? — A»  They  received  the  greatest  attention  from 
the  Chinese  government.  Q.  Were  any  of  the  requests  conceded  7^- A.  Yes, 
I  considered  that  six  of  them  were  conceded.  Q.  What  induced  the  com- 
mittee to  relax  so  much  in  their  previous  requisitions,  as  they  did  in  their  sub- 
sequent letter  of  the  25th  January  1830? — A*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  for 
the  contrast  is  very  remarkable  in  those  letted ;  whether  it  was  that  In  the 
interim  they  had  beard  of  my  intention  of  coming  home,  and,  as  the  responsife 
blHty  would  be  transferred  to  themselves,  that  they  endeavoured  to  acquiesce 
in  those  propositions  that  I  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  persuade,  them  to 
fall  into,  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether  it  was  that  they  considered  it  useless  to 
contend  any  longer  against  the  decisions  of  the  Chinese  government.  No  fur- 
ther concessions  were  gained  in  February  that  were  not  obtained  in  the  Novem- 
ber previbus. 

It  would  hence  appear,  that  the  very  moment  when  it  became  imperative 
«t>on  the  representatives  of  the  Company  to  evince' the  litmo^  forbearance, 
consistent  with  that  calm  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  adherence  to  which  has 
won  for  us  so  many  advantages,  was  unhappily  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
select  committee  for  making  a  somewhat  ostentatious  and  unnecessary  di^lay 
of  resistance  to  the  local  authorities. 

Considering  the  probable  temper  of  the  Chinese  government  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  ostensible  causes  of  dispute  lose  in  a  great  measure  the  frivolous 
character  they  would  wear  in  ordinary  oiroumstances. 

It  appears  that  these  causes  were  primarily  two,  first,  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  BayneSy  the  lady  of  the  chief,  within  the  factory;  and  secondly,  the 
conveyance  of  Mr.  Astell,*  a  Company's  writer,  to  the  factory,  in  a  sedan 
chair.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  both  were  practices  forbidden  by  the 
strict  regulations  of  the  empire,  although  their  prohibition  had  nut  been  always 
enforced ;  and  likewise  that  although  European  females  had  been  suffered 
to  reside  at  Canton,  and  foreigners  had  not  been  prevented  from  using  sedni 
chairs,  the  instances  of  neither  were  common  or  ffequent 

On  the  11th  October  1830,  the  vioeroy  of  Canton,  id  a  rude  proclama- 
tion, desired  that  the  foreign  women  (y^)  should  be^^drivea  away  baok 
again  to  Macao,"  and  that  foreigners  going  from  their  boats  to  the  factoiyj 
and  vice  versd,  should,  « as  of  old,  walk  on  foot :"  grounding  this  order 
upon  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  empire. 

The  select  committee,  treating  this  communication  as  an  insult,  having 
''no  other  object  than  wantonly  irritating  their  minds,"  retaliated  byhang-^ 
ing  up  the  following  placard,  vmtten  m  Chinese  characters,  at  the  gate  of 
the  factories : — 

« 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern.  In  consequence  of  a  certain  occurrence,  the 
select  committee,  who  direct  the  aflmrs  of  an  English  Company,  have  in  coun- 
cil resolved,  that  hereafter  every  class  of  persons  sitting  in  sedan  churs  shall 
be  disallowed  to  enter  the  gate  of  the  Company's  factory.  The  porter  is 
ordered  to  intercept  all  chairs,  and  prevent  their  entering.  If  any  person 
refuses  to  listen  to  him,  both  the  chair  and  the  individual  will  aastffedly  be 

•  Son  of  tilt  ]iit«  chafaBuui  or  tht  Court  of  Dinctan. 
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0tfp9ikd  I9  Jkrte*    Bvery  ^oci witt  do  wdlnoft to  try  tfaeezpeffimmt  vhh Ui 
penon.  / 

Not  content  widi  this  reiy  hostile  announcement,  a  TeaBonfltrailc^  to  the 
viceroy  and  the  local  officers  was  drawn  up,  and  presented  at  the  city  gates 
by  a  party  of  about  eighty  persons,  in  the  Company's  service ;  anoUier  partf  , 
equally  numerous,  composed  of  British  merchants  and  officers  of  country 
ahipsi  attending  at  the  same  time  with  a  similar  address. 

This  memorial  (as  it  is  termed)  is  described  by  the  committee  as  being 
^  written  with  a  most  anxious  desire  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  authorities/' 
and  as  *'  an  appeal  to  their  good  feelings/'  We  are  bound  to  say  that,  ih 
our  huasble  apprehension,  its  tone  is  any  thing  but  conciliatory,  and  that  it 
was  calculated  to  work  upon  no  feeling  but  that  of  resentment.  We  sub^ 
join  one  or  two  passages : — 

The  En^ish,  who  come  to  Canton  for  commercial  purposes,  invariably  look 
up  with  respect  and  reverence  to  the  sovereign  of  the  great  Tsing  dynasty. 
Bat  among  the  hundred  officers  of  government  appointed,  it  is  unavoidable  that 
there  should  be  inequality,  some  good  and  some  bad ;  some  who,  by  a  thorough 
onderstanding  of  the  human  feelings,  by  extending  what  they  themselves  Dk^ 
CO  others,  and  by  a  benevolent  government,  win  people's  hearts;  6n  the  other 
faaad,  thcraare  some  who,  being  undiscemiag,  by  an  irregular  use  of  autho- 
rity and  power,  and  who,  from  selfish  motives  rule  in  a  tyrannical  manner, 
lose  people's  hearts. 

Since  Canton  is  opened  as  a  mart  for  foreign  trade,  it  is  incumbent  to  re^ 
ceive  men  from  remote  parts  with  civility ;  they  should  not  be  insulted  and 
treated  ignominiously. 

But  on  the  4th  of  the  8th  moon  of  the  current  year,  there  was  an  official 
proclamation  publicly  exhibited,  containing  many  unfounded  and  disgraceful 
Msertions  concerning  forcagners.  As  for  example :  ^  it  is  directed  that  the 
bong  merdiants  and  linguists  shall  continually  teach  the  foreigners,  repress 
their  pride  and  proffigacy,  and  insist  on  their  turning  with  all  thehr  hearts  to^ 
wards  civilization,  Ac."  Now  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  hong  merchants^ 
they  are  all  without  learning  or  knowledge,  and  the  custom-house  interpreters 
are  a  still  more  ignorant  set.  The  local  mandarins  calling  them  to  erect  themr 
selves  into  masters  to  instruct  and  teach  civilization  to  foreigners  is  indeed  very 
laug^mhle. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  if  the  great  officers  wish  to  rule  foreigners  with  jus- 
tice and  benevolence,  affairs  may  go  on  with  tranquillity ;  but  if  they  wish  to 
insult,  tyrannize  OYety  and  govern  foreign  merchants  vexatiously,  we  really  do 
not  know  where  the  business  will  end. 

This  language  had  the  effisot  which  ought  to  have  been  anticipated.  The 
viceroy  sent  a  Tcrbal  message  by  a  hong  merchant,  that  if  the  lady  was  not 
removed  in  two  or  three  days^  soldiers  would  be  sent  to  the  factory  **  to 
seixe  and  drive  her  out."* 

This  comparatively  insignifioant  dispute  was  now  brought  to  a  point,  from 
which  neither  party  could  recede  without  loss  of  honour.  The  committee 
acted,  if  not  with  discretion,  at  least  with  spirit  They  determined  to  pre- 
pare for  reastance,  and  ordered  a  force  of  140  seamen,  well  armed,  from 

•  Thenply  to  thb  remooitnuioe  from  Um  Ticeray.  tlie  hoppo»  and  the  commaiidaBtt  ihovlog  tbs 
Okjpfitj  of  tlw  pretentions  adTtnoed  Iqr  the  oommittee,  may  be  leen  in  Uiia  Joumalt  voL  It.  p.  UMk 
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tiie  Teaseisy  wii(i  tvro 32-.poaiid camoadesy  nd  tbreeor  fbac  brass  gaM^ 
which  they  posted  within  the  gates  of  the  faotoiy. 

•It  is  proper  to  mentioa  thai  almost  immediately  previous  to  this  affair. 
Captain  Maokenzie,  a  British  subject  commanding  a  vessel  under  Dutch 
colours,  was  killed,  in  a  kind  of  chance-medley,  by  three  Parsees  of  Bom* 
bay,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  fully  detailed  in  this  journal.*  The 
viceroy  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  these  three  men,  on  the  ground 
that  aoeording  to  the  laws  and  precedents,  where  foreigner  kilb  foreigner  in 
China,  the  criminal  must  be  tried  in  the  oountiy.  The  committee,  very 
properly,  declined  compliance,  and  despatched  the  men  to  Bombay.  Tlie 
sentiments  they  record  in  their  consultations  (7th  October),  on  this  subject 
are  worth  reciting : — 

It  should  be  the  great  object  of  the  Company's  representatives  in  the  ooun* 
try  to  impress  on  the  Canton  anthorities  the  idea  that  intemiptioDs  and 
annoyancesy  when  once  commenced,  are  not  so  easily  or  quickly  arranged,  and 
above  all  to  inculcate  the  mazimy  that  though  the  trade  may  have  its  advan* 
tagesy  these  will  never  be  purchased,  by  Englishmen  at  least,  at  the  price  of 
national  disgrace.  Submission  to  insult  has  shown  the  Chinese  how  valuable 
is  the  trade,  and  they  have  acted  accordingly,  in  too  many  instances,  in  inter- 
rupting and  annoying  it;  and  hence  perhaps  has  originated  the  erroaeoua 
supposition  that  to  them  the  trade  is  a  matter  of  indifferenceJ'  f 

On  the  28th  October,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  viceroy,  evidently 
intimidated  by  the  menacing  position  assumed  by  the  committee,  in  which 
he  explains  away  his  threat,  though  not  in  very  courteous  terms,$  and  states 
that  if  the  **  woman  "  be  sent  away,  and  the  armed  seamen  return  to  their 
ships,  ^  what  is  gone  by  may  be  passed  over  without  a  deep  injuiy ;"  and 
in  a  subsequent  edict,  dated  29th  October,  he  says,  that  ^^  since  the  said 
chief  and  others  have  become  penitent,  and  are  awakened  to  solicit  proteo- 
tion,">*4«ferring  to  a  demand  of  the  committee  of  an  assurance  of  personal 
security, — *^  I,  the  governor,  assuredly  will  not  admit  the  principle  of 
moving  the  military  to  surround  and  expel  them  :"^  adding,  however,  that 
'*  hereafter  they  must  implicitly  obey  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  celes- 
tial empire."^ 

As  Mrs.  Baynes,  however,  still  remained  in  the  factory  (though  there  waa 

•  See^oLW.ptlilS. 

t  Appendix  II.,  11th  OctolMC  ia31«  p.  98. 

X  "  The  hmguageueed  about  lending  troops  to  diire  out  {pat  ping)  and  expel  {keu  dbtiA).  vaaonder 
an  apprefaensloD  that  the  laid  foreign  merdianta  would  be  pertinaciously  stupid  and  not  awaken,  and 
fromfirrt  to  last  would  oppose,  so  as  eventually  to  make  it  necessary  to  act  thus.  Therarcie^ 
pointed  out  clearly  the  ultimate  calamity,  to  cause  them  to  know  that  which  would  araoae  and  awak« 
them.  U,  Indeed,  they  themselves  become  penitent  and  reform  (or  alfeR  their  conduct),  what ; 
is  there  for  them  to  be  afraid  of  the  majesty  of  the  military  ? 

'*  The  celestial  empire  benevotentiy  nowishes,  righteously  sectUies,  ud  gloriously  T"«gwWf  « 
forbearances  How  is  It  possible  that  for  driblets  of  men  in  a  petty,  petty,  barhiirian  (te)  fisctoty,  tioope 
should  be  moved  to  exterminate  I  But  the  said  chief  and  others  could  not  explain  this  intention  (In  the 
bong  merchant's  threat) ;  they  stupidly  listened  to  the  teaching  of  traitorous  penons,  and  forthwith 
presume^  in  oppoeltioQ  to  inhibitions,  to  order  guns  and  arms  to  be  brougbt  up  and  amnge  tbem  at 
thedoor  of  their  fiKtory.  This  is  stQl  more  wild  and  erroneous:  only  tryto  think,  if  indeed  thesald 
fardgners  had  among  them  an  lOcgalhy  of  a  very  important  nature,  I.  the  governor,  would  instantly 
fly  to  report  to  the  emvicror,  and  the  government  troops  would  gather  together  like  clouds,  extenninata 
them,  and  leava  a  perfect  vacuum  r 

We  observe  that  fai  the  official  papers  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  original  characters,  but  from  the 
mkward  manner  In  whkh  they  were  repressnted  in  the  written  copy  (we  presume)  they  are  imintcilUgikl^ 
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Vfw  a  decent  opportunity  of  removing  the  lady  withoot  a  oompromwe  of  the 
aalional  character),  the  hoppo  and  the  viceroy  reiterated  their  demands  that 
the  ''  foreign  woman"  should  retire.  The  former,  in  reply  to  a  statement 
of  the  committee,  that  ^  the  public  records  of  foreigners  show  that  foreign 
women  did  formerly  reside  with  their  husbands  at  Canton,  though  the  custom 
had  fallen  into  disuse,"  calls  it  ^  a  whining,  dunning,  disputations  repre- 
sentation ;"  and,  after  sundry  abusive  terms,  insultingly  asks,  **  why  did 
not  the  former  barbarian  merchants  early  indulge  their  anger,  and  with  hearts 
dead  to  the  subject,  cease  to  come  again  to  knock  head  for^an  open  maricet  ?" 
He  adds: 

The  governor,  and  I»  the  hoppo,  have  already  met,  and,  according  to  the 
fats,  reported  for  the  hearing  of  the  great  emperor.  Although  be  cherishes 
lender  thoughts  intensely,  how  can  he  extend  indulgence  to  violators  of  the 
Jaw  ?  The  state  of  things  roust  provoke  bis  holy  anger  to  inflict  severe  cbas* 
lisement,  and  possibly  to  interdict  the  commerce,  not  allowing  it  to  come  from 
the  south* 

About  this  period,  Messrs.  Marjoribanks  and  Davis  arrived  at  Canton  ;* 
&e  former  superseded  Mr.  Baynes  as  chief  of  the  factory,  and  Mr.  Davis 
became  second  member  of  the  select  committee. 

The  consultations  of  December  J 1,  contain  the  following  entry : 

The  committee  assembled  to  meet  the  merchants.  Previously  to  their  arrival, 
the  president  stated  to  the  committee,  that  they  must  in  some  degree  feel  pre- 
pared for  renewed  attempts  at  annoyance,  on  the  part  of  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  changes ;  and  -that  the  surest  and  most  prudent  mode  would 
be  to  meet  them  with  such  a  degree  of  temperate  firmness,  at  the  very  outset, 
as  would  effectually  check  such  a  disposition.  The  other  members  of  the  com* 
mittee  cordially  coincided  in  these  sentiments. 

The  merchants  communicated  the  commands  of  the  viceroy  that  the  foreign 
women  (for  it  seems  other  females  had  now  come  to  Canton)  should  return 
to  Macao.  This  was  refused ;  and  it  was  urged  that  a  positive  pledge  had 
been  given  on  the  29th  October  that  the  question  was  set  at  rest !  The 
supposed  pledge  was  contained  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  a  little  way 
back.  The  hong  deputation  communicated  likewise  an  order  from  the 
viceroy  that  Mr.  Baynes  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  away,  in  case  his 
majes^,  to  whom  a  representation  of  his  conduct  t  had  been  forwarded, 
should  command  the  viceroy  ''  to  take  Baynes,  and  punish  his  crimes." 

The  reply  of  the  committee,  though  firm,  is  couched  in  mild  and  very 
oonrteous  terms,  denying  the  viceroy's  right  of  interference  with  the  Com- 
pany's servants.  This  alteration  of  tone  produced  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  viceroy's  language.  That  officer,  in  return  to  the  committee's  reply, 
reiterates  his  order  for  the  removal  of  the  foreign  women,  repeats  that  none 
were  ever  before  suffered  to  reside  in  the  foctories,  and  expostulates  with  the 
committee,  calmly  and  'not  unreasonably,  upon  their  resistance  and  upon 
the  impolicy  of  raising  a  dispute  upon  such  a  point  as  this. 

•  Tter  aniTwi  on  the  94Ui  NovemlMr. 

f  The  TlMToy  dJrtfapiMw  between  Mr.  Baynci  end  Mr.  Pkmden.  *•  Althoagh  Uie  chief,  PlowdoB,* 
heeeyB*  "  joined  Us  mne  wiUi  UieoUien,  I,  UiegoTemor,  taimeklnga  minute  aad  careAil  inqoixy* 
%M*lMirtttMt  UwlMriiMHUl  afOMfkom  neynei.  Millet,  ^e,  wildly  putUm  ItorUi  ttielr  lordly  ^\9m 
|of  ileitiiiw)f  sad  toying  piiag  of  peryene  cnitiam,* 
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Od  the  1^  January  183 1,  the  i^vernor  promiilgated  the  imperial 
orders,  namely^  tiiat  fonner  regiilatioDs  had  disallowed  the  resideiiee  of 
frreign  women  at  Canton,  as  well  as  foreign  merohanta  entering  the  facto- 
ries in  sedan  chairs;  that  **  the  old  regulations  must  be  obeyed/'  and  <'  if 
atill  they  (the  committee)  dare  to  procrastinate  and  resist^  let  them  imme- 
diately be  expelled  bj  force." 

We  may  here  close  the  history  of  this  collision  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
ID  which  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained,  and,  as  will  presently  appear, 
itauch  moral  strength  was  lost,  with  the  following  extract  from  a  despatch 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  select  committee.  Referring  to  a  letter 
of  April  1829,  which  distinctly  stated,  that  **  the  Court  could  by  no  means 
fanction  the  resort  of  .European  females  to  Canton,"  the  directors  oensore 
tiie  extreme  measore  of  resisting  by  armed  men  the  attempt  of  the  Cliinese 
authorities  to  enforce  their  prohibitory  edicts,  ^*  and  that  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  any  point  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  important 
public  interests  committed  to  their  charge,  but  to  relieve  them  frofn  a  tem- 
porary domestic  sacrifice ; — a  sacrifice  necessarily  entailed  upon  the  members 
of  our  factory,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  tiiem  by  the 
stations  to  which  they  are  appointed/' 

The  bsd  spirit  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  local  authorities  at  Canton 
ihi^  no  doul)t,  fomented  and  brought  into  action  subsequently  by  this  jU- 
timed  and  unsuccessful  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  late  committee.  The 
difficulties  of  their  successors  were  increased  by  the  fear  of  receding,  or  of 
deeming  to  truckle  to  the  viceroy  and  his  subordinates,  which  the  committee 
donsidered  would  lay  them  open  to  the  animadversion  of  the  British  mer- 
chants resident  at  Canton,  and  what  would  be  much  more  serious,  ezpoee 
the  character  and  the  interests  of  the  British  nation  to  material  injury.  At 
the  earliest  stage  of  their  administration  of  the  afFiairs  of  the  factory,  they 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  a  firm  and  decided,  though  courteous 
and  conciliatory,  tone.  **  An  impression,  arisingoutof  the  late  changes," 
they  observe  (15th  December)  ^'  has  probably  been  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  Chinese  public,  that  we  might  be  disposed  to  concede  privileges  which 
had  been  gained ;  and  as  it  must  be  well  known  that  concessions  in  this 
country'  oileri  lead  to  further  attempts  at  encroachment,  we  shall  consider  it 
necessary  to  make  a  stand  upon  the  threshold."  They  add :  *'  in  our  com- 
munications with  this  government,  it  will  ever  be  our  study  to  avoid  all  intem- 
perate expressions :  the  language  of  inflexible  firmness  and  politeness  may 
be  united,  and  we  shall  always  endeavour  to  assume  the  first  without  idlow- 
ing  the  second  to  sink  into  humility." 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  course  pursued  by  the  committee  in  the 
subsequent  and  more  serious  rupture  with  the  Canton  authorities,  we  must 
not  forget  the  dilemma  in  wliich  they  were  placed,  the  perplexities  which 
beset  every  course,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  functionaries 
with  whom  they  Had  to  deal. 
.    The  papers  recently  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  *  put  us  in  possession 

•  Papers  rdattng  to  the  afiUn  of  tiie  Etit-IndiA  Compuiy,  1831-3S.    Qxdeced  to  be  miiited  STtk 
liDuarfl8&     ' 
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of  all  the  facts  of  the  outrage  committed  on  the  factory^  and  the  ostensible 
causes  of  it. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  select  committee  endeavoured  to  effect  a  very 
desirable  object,  namely,  to  clear  the  square  in  front  of  the  factory,*  which 
was  in  a  very  offensive  state,  covered  with  filth  and  crowded  with  diseased 
beggars,  to  enclose  it  with  a  wail,  and  to  build  a  landing-place  (the  factory 
being  unprovided  with  one  fit  for  use)  secured  by  gates :  it  being  necessary 
to  carry  the  quay  a  little  further  out.  The  committee  communicated 
their  views  to  the  hong  merchants,  in  order  that  the  matter  should  be  repre- 
sented to  government,  previously  to  entering  upon  the  operations ;  but  they 
were  assured  by  the  merchants  that  no  necessity  existed  for  a  formal  repre- 
sentation of  the  case  to  the  local  authorities,  and  that  they  would  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking :  they  even  requested 
the  committee  not  to  address  the  government  on  the  subject.  The  works 
were^  accordingly^  commenced  in  February  1828,  but  were  suddenly 
stopped,  in  March,  by  the  nan-hae-heen.f  This  interference  seems  to 
have  provoked  the  committee,  and  in  September  they  delayed  the  unloading 
of  the  ships,  alleging  the  want  of  a  landing-place.  The  viceroy,  in  Octo- 
ber, sent  the  nan-hae-heen  to  direct  the  recommencement  of  the  works  upon 
ike  landing  place.  In  November,  an  edict  was  received,  authorizing  the 
newly-accumulated  ground  in  front  of  the  factory  to  be  taken  in  within  the 
bomidaryy  and  a  landing-place  to  be  built  with  wood  and  stones ;  ^  but  it 
was  not  permitted  to  usurp^  encroach^  and  build  in  other  places,  which 
would  involve  examination  and  inquiry."  In  February  1829,  the  com- 
mittee addressed  the  viceroy,  requesting  his  sanction  to  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  to  the  surrounding  the  square  with  a  wall,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
rudeness  and  illicit  practices  of  natives.  The  viceroy  deputed  kwang-chow- 
foo  %  and  the  nan-hae-heen  to  examine  the  place  in  person,  and  ''  understand 
the  case  clearly."  These  officers  made  a  minute  examination,  and  the 
boppo  §  pointed  out  to  them  that  if  a  wall  was  built  round  the  enclosure,  it 
would  obstruct  the  view  from  the  custom-house,  and  prevent  the  attendants 
keeping  a  look-out.  This  hostile  remark  the  committee  attribute,  perhaps 
justly,  to  the  absence  of  a  bribe.  The  viceroy,  upon  the  report  of  the  depu«- 
tation,  positively  prohibited  the  proposed  alterations,  excepting  repairing  the 
landing-place  with  wood  and  stones,  and  forbidding  the  wall  to  be  built 
He,  at  the  same  time,  interdicted  the  Chinese  from  landing  at  the  factory- 
stairsy  and  from  walking  on  the  Company's  landing-place  or  making  any 
disturbance  there.     This  was  in  April  1829. 

•  After  tlM  Art  at  Canton,  in  1898*  the  rntas  and  rubUdi  van  thzofwn  into  the  river  about  fifty  yaida 
abofftt  the  Company's  factocyf  whereby  a  oooiidarabie  im^ectlen  was  Ibrmed  into  the  rtrer,  whidi 
111  in  ear  i1  the  riolence  of  the  current,  and  the  tide,  encountering  thia  obstacle,  was  thrown  upon  the 
opposile  bank,  damaging  the  foundations  of  the  boiUUnpk  Meanwhile  the  river  gradually  deMrted  the 
baak  wbidi  Is  bdew,  on  the  tame  side  with  the  prq)ectlon  formed  by  the  rubbish,  and  the  loose  Iksg- 
ments  washed  away  from  it  occasioned  stiU  more  the  water  to  shoal  in  fnox  of  Uie  factory,  so  that 
dki|»-boate  withmerdiandiae  could  not  approadi  the  stain  at  particular  periods  of  the  tidet  The 
dl^iect,  thctefcce,  was  to  carry  out  a  quay  and  stairs  to  si|di  a  dislpnce  as  would  enable  a  laden  cargo- 
boat  to  lay  alflnyide  the  steps  at  low  water. 

<f  The  magistiateof  the  district  in  wMdi  the  European  fkctories  are  situated. 

X  The  magistiatewho  presides  over  the  dty  district  of  Canton. 
I  Superintendent  of  the  customs. 
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In  the  mpnth  of  June,  an  altercation  with  the  Chinese  anthoritite  aod|^ 
roenced  respecting  the  debts  of  the  hong,  and  the  attempt  of  the  gorem^ 
meat  to  establish  a  co-hong,  which  led  to  a  suq>ension  of  the  trade  till 
February  1830. 

On  the  return  of  the  committee  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  that  montl^ 
and  the  resumption  of  the  trade,  the  committee  renewed  their  attempt  tp 
obtain  permission  to  complete  the  works  on  th^  (puty,  but  the  viceroy  eha* 
racterized  the  application  as  an  act  of  ^  perverse  obstinacy/'  As  Uk  spoft^ 
in  its  existing  state,  was  an  impediment  to  the  landing  of  cargo,  and,  in 
short,  a  disgusting  nuisance,  they  ordered  a  body  of  seamen  from  the  ships 
to  level  the  ground,  by  filling  up  the  cavity  with  rubbish,  and  sarronnded  it 
with  a  fence.  This  step  led  to  a  visit  from  the  kwang*chow-foo,  who 
directed  the  levelled  ground  to  be  hollowed  out  again,  and  restored  to  its 
original  state ;  and  the  viceroy  published  an  edict,  against  parties  of  seaiiiea 
coming  to  Canton ;  threatening,  if  they  did,  that  they  should  be  fired  upon. 

These  minute  details  are  necessary  to  show  the  growing  bad  humeiir  of 
both  parties.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  that  in  the  committee's  oondnct  in 
this  affair,  there  was  nothing,  in  the  act,  the  manner  of  it,  and  the  Ian* 
guage  occasionally  employed,  at  which  Chinese  jealousy  and  pride  could 
not  take  umbrage.  In  this  opinion  we  are  confirmed  by  the  view  taken  df 
the  affair  by  the  Court  of  Directors  :*  '^  we  do  not  doubt,"  they  say,  **  from 
the  observations  on  your  proceedings,  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  spaea  of 
ground  in  question  should  be  enclosed ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  the  proprie^ 
of  your  doing  so,  in  open  defiance  of  the  repeated  profaibitioBS  of  the 
Chinese.  This  is  not  a  question  of  sufiicient  importance  to  incur  the  risk 
of  exciting  unfavourable  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  principal  authorities  ia 
the  city,  much  less  is  it  one  for  which  the  tranquil  progresa  of  our  aiain  at 
Canton  should  be  endangered  by  renewed  discussions  with  the  gotemment 
of  that  place."  And  they  intimate  their  opinion  that  the  proceedings  tended 
to  influence  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  government :  of  which  there  oaik 
be  no  doubt. 

At  this  inauspicious  period  it  was  that  the  dispute  respecting  Mrs. 
Baynes  occurred.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  lady  from  Maoao^  this 
season  (she  had  resided  in  the  factory  without  observation  the  preoeditig 
season),  the  viceroy  disclosed  his  ire  by  the  insulting  edict  alluded  ta  in 
the  early  part  of  these  remarks.f 

Whilst  the  committee  were  at  Macao,  during  the  interval  of  the  seaaon 
1831-32,  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  evidently  with  the  sanelioB,  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  imperial  court  (though  the  committee  seem  to 
have  doubted  this,  and  to  have  ascribed  their  acts  to  spontaneous  ^rrtDny)| 
seized  and  imprisoned  Woo-yay,  one  of  the  security-merchants  and  manag* 
ing  partner  of  the  hong  of  Ooqua,  and  by  severe  usage  occasion^  Ml 
death.  The  plea  for  this  act  of  severity  wasi  ^'  that  he  had  been  traitoiw 
ously  connected  with  the  English."  The  manner  in  which  the  committee 
speak  of  the  respectability  and  integrity  of  this  unfortunate  individual,  lead 

*  Papecn  laid  before  the  House  of  LoHb,  27ifi  January  1888.    P,  16. 

1  Thia  edict,  which  ii  not  reforded  in  the  paperB  before  us,  may  be  found  in  our  Journal,  voL  ▼.  p,  95. 
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t»  the  fair  preaoinptioii  that  he  was  friendly  to  them^ — ^perhaps  more  so  than 
Howqua,  the  senior  merchant;*  and  there  are^  amongst  the  official  papers^ 
oBfiies  of  seoiet  eomimiDications  between  the  loeal  authorities  and  the  impe- 
rial •ourty  whieb,  it  is  admitted,  were  privately  procured,  and  for  which 
tfe  flonmittee  must  have  been  indebted  to  some  of  the  hong.  The  present 
eamauttee,  in  their  report  of  this  outrage  npon  the  Chinese  merchant,  oon- 
itder  iias  ^  Ae  most  afflicting  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  in  its  results  of 
any  of  the  existing  evils."  They  state  that  they  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  premeditated  and  determined  upon  prior  to  any  change 
HI  the  factory ;  and  add,  that  '^  nearly  all  the  previous  proclamations  of  the 
government  are  also  strongly  marked  with  a  spirit  of  pre-existing  hostility." 

On  the  12th  May  1891,  whilst  the  committee  were  still  at  Maoao,t  the 
fectory^premises  at  Canton,  hitherto  considered  sacred  from  intrusion,  were 
suddenly  entered,  without  previous  notice  (contrary  to  an  express  stipulation 
in  1814),  by  the  foo-yuen$  and  hoppo,  with  a  strong  party  of  armed 
attendants ;  the  public  hall  was  forcibly  entered ;  the  coverings  were  torn 
down  from  the  pictures,  that  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  being  treated 
by  the  foo-yuen  with  pointed  indignity ;  the  hong  merchants  were  sum- 
moned and  threatened  with  inmediate  imprisonment  and  death  for  their 
^  tisaiftoiOBi  oonnexion  with  the  English ;"  Howqua,  the  senior  merchant, 
was  kept  on  his  knees  upwards  .of  an  hour,  pleading  for  pardon,  and  was 
released  only  at  the  intercession  of  the  hoppo ;  the  chief  linguist  of  the 
frtetory  was  also  put  in  chains  and  sent  to  prison,  for  the  same  reason, 
^  traitorous  connexion  with  the  English,"  and  orders  were  'given  for  his 
execution,  which  were  suspended  at  the  intercession  of  the  hoppo.  These 
acts  were  only  preliminary  to  others  more  outrageous.  The  gates  of  the 
iaatoiy  leading  to  the  river  were  torn  down ;  the  quay,  built  by  the  express 
sanetkw  of  the  governor  of  Cftnton,  was  destz;oyed ;  the  stone  wails  were 
polled  down ;  the  trees  in  front  of  the  factory  were  uprooted,  and  the  premises 
generally  laid  waste,  several  hundred  natives  being  employed  in  the  work 
of  devastation,  which  was  not  intermitted  during  the  night,  till  the  space 
in  front  of  the  factory,  the  only  place  possessed  by  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation  and  exercise,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins.§ 

The  step  taken  by  the  select  committee,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  outrage,  was  to  send  a  deputation  of  two  of  their  members  (Messrs. 
Dawell.aDd  Smith)  to  Caaton^  to  eMununioate  with  the  officers  of  govern- 
meat.  These  gentlemen  convened  the  hong  merchants,  whom  they 
reqfuested  to  be  the  medium  of  an  expostulation  with  the  foo-yuen.  The 
■lerehants  were,  however,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  terror,  Howqua  declaring 
that  he  dared  not  speak,  much  less  reason,  with  so  violent  a  man,  ''  acting, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  direct  orders  of  the  emperor."  A  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  foo-yuen  was  thereupon  written  by  Messrs.  Daniell  and 
Smith  (the  vioeroy  being  absent  at  Hainan,  quelling  the  rebellion  there). 


•  HovqtMh  oanMiNd  tobeadrsM  lo  fh«  IncmM  of  fipgUdi  tnfliiwww   8m  .i«M. /oiirji.  voL  ti> 

p.71- 

t  TheieinncadifaiFAnuryMidre-coaiiiMDces  in  September  or  Octoter. 

%  The  Tloe-fpvevnpr  of  tlu;  prorlace,  or  deputy  viceroy. 
I  See  oiu  k«t  TOl.  p.  177. 
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which  letter  the  hong  merchants  reluctantly  undertook  to  deliver^  and  the 
deputation  returned  to  Macao. 

On  the  2(Hh  May,  an  order  from  the  viceroy  was  received  at  Macao, 
containing  ^^  a  copy  of  the  original  regulations  to  guard  >  against  foreigners, 
together  with  the  alterations  which  have  now  been  made,  and  arranged 
under  eight  topics/'  which  the  governor,  the  foo-yuen  and  the  ,hoppo  had 
submitted  to  tb^  emperof  for  his  approbation.*  The  following  are  the  eight 
tc^ics. 

Ist.  Foreign  merchants  must  not  remain  over  the  winter  at  Canton,  but  de> 
part  to  Macao  as  soon  as  their  business  is  over:  this  is  in  order  to  avoid  their 
forming  traitorous  connexions  with  natives. 

9d.  Native  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  money  of  foreign  mer- 
chants. All  balances  due  from  hong  merchants  must  be  paid  within  three 
months,  and  the  foreign  merchants*  receipt  must  be  presented  to  government 
and  recorded, 

3d.  No  native  thawans  (meaning  personal  servants,  a  term  corrupted  from 
the  English  '*  servant ")  are  allowed  to  be  hired  by  foreigners.  The  compra- 
dors may  hire  native  porters  and  watchmen,  whose  names  are  to  be  reported 
to  the  hong,  who,  with  the  comprador,  are  to  be  responsible  for  their  con- 
trol, and*' should  any  of  these  people  instruct  and  seduce  the  foreign  mer- 
chants to  act  traitorously,  let  the  hong  merchants  and  comprador  report  them 
to  government." 

4th.  After  the  foreign  merchants  have  entered  the  port  and  anchored,  mill-, 
tary  officers  and  soldiers  are  to  be  appointed  to  search  and  examine,  and  to 
make  secret  searches  continually.  "  Foreign^  j|i^|ercbants,  dwelling  in  tne  hong 
merchants'  factories,  must  not  be  allowed  to  presume  of  their  own  accord  to 
go  out  and  in,  lest  they  should  trade  and  carry  on  clandestine  transactions  with 
traitorous  natives." 

5th.  Foreign  females  are  interdicted  from  dwelling  in  Canton  or  at  the  facto- 
ries, and  foreigners  are  forbidden  to  sit  in  shoulder-chariots  (sedan  chairs). 

6th.  The  custom-house  officers  are  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  the  bringing 
of  guns  and  muskets  to  the  foreign  factories. 

.  7tb.  Commanders  going  backwards  and  forwards,  between  Macao  and  Can- 
ton, in  sampan  boats,  must  have  a  flag  set,  and  a  permit.  **  They  must  not 
come  and  go  when  they  please." 

8th.  Petitions  to  the  governor  must  hereafter  be  delivered  to  the  senior 
hong  merchant,  to  present.  **  It  is  not  allowed  that  foreigners  should  presume 
to  go  to  the  city  gate  and  present  it  themselves."  If  the  senior  merchant 
refuse  to  present  it  or  intercepts  it,  foreigners,  one  or  two  only  in  nomber, 
may  then  carry  the  petition  to  the  city  gate. 

These  regulations,  which  subsequently  received  the  imperial  sanct]on,t  Ae 
committee  say,  *^  would  plainly  reduce  our  condition  here  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  Dutch  at  Japan  ;"X  and  **  if  acted  upon  to  the  letter,  foreign  com- 
merce could  not  be  carried  on  at  Canton."§  The  Court  of  Directors,  bow- 
ever,  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  They  observe  that  ^  the  regula- 
tions, though  termed  new,  do  not  materially  differ  in  substance  from  those 
which  have  been  enacted  at  former  periods ;"  they  see  no  strong  objeotfons 
to  any  but  the  dd  and  4th  (the  2d  they  think  '^  a  most  wholesome  provision  ") ; 

•  See  the  order,  p.SS,  AfUt  IntelL  t  See  p.  S9.  Asiet  iDielL 

i  Lettfr,  Slet  May  1831.  Pepen,  &c.  p.  &  {  China  CcmulUtioDf ,  SDth  May  1831.  VM.  p.  75. 
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and  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  temperate  and  judicious  appeal  wodd  have 
effected,  and  may  still  effect,  a  modification  of  the  objectionable  proyisions.* 

The  committee,  however,  in  the  interval  between  the  promi^gation  of  the 
new  regulations  and  that  of  the  emperor's  approval  of  them  (received  at 
Macao  on  the  8th  June),  seem  to  have  laboured  under  the  false  impression 
that  all  these  acts  of  the  local  authorities  were  noauthorized  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  they,  in  accordance  with  their  policy  of  showing  a  front  of  resis- 
tance against  encroachment,  on  the  20th  May,  despatched  Mr.  Lindsay 
with  an  address  to  the  governor,  deputy  governor  and  hoppo,  enumerating 
die  acts  of  outrage,  with  directions  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  factory 
to  the  foo-yuen :  they  likewise  published  a  notice  that  unless  the  acts  com- 
plained of  were  remedied,  or  security  against  their  recurrence  was  obtained, 
the  trade  would  be  suspended  on  the  Ist  August  following. 

Mr.  Lindsay  found  it  impossible  to  forward  the  address  to  the  foo-yuen, 
and  was  informed,  through  the  merchants,  by  the  hoppo,  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  officer  of  government  would  receive  any  petition  whatever.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  kwang-heept  to  the  fao- 
lory,  had  an  interview  with  that  officer,  to  whom  he  pi*esented  the  petitions 
and  the  keys;  but  he  declined  receiving  them,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
bong  merchants,  by  whom  the  papers  were  (afterwards)  returned  unopened. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  published  a  notice,  in  Chinese, 
denouncing,  in  temperate  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities,  espe- 
cially the  refusal  to  receive  communications ;  concluding  with  a  declaration, 
that  ^the  English  have  no  oAer  than  a  feeling  of  perfect  good-will  to  the 
Chinese  people,  but  they  never  can  submit  to  oppression."  This  notice, 
which  was  placarded  in  conspicuous  places  in  Canton,  soon  reached  the 
knowledge  of  the  foo-yuen,  and  (according  to  private  information)  created 
a  considerable  sensation. 

If  this  were  the  fact,  the  arrival,  a  few  days  after,  of  the  emperor's  con- 
firmation  (in  no  mild  terms)  of  the  new  regulations,  soon  changed  the  aspect 
of  affieiirs;  and  the  committee  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  mortifying 
akemative  of  either  hazarding  the  valuable  interests  committed  to  their 
charge,  by  opposing  the  imperial  will ;  or  of  retracting  their  determination 
to  suspend  the  trade  :  they  prudently  chose  the  latter.^ 

On  the  30th  June,  the  unopened  addresses  to  the  governor,  foo-yuen, 
and  hoppo,  and  the  sealed  packet  containing  the  ke}'s  of  the  factories,  were 
returned  to  the  committee  at  Macao,  with  a  letter  from  the  hong  merchants, 
stating  that  upon  presenting  the  documents  to  the  governor,  on  his  return  to 
Canton,  he  had  replied  verbally  .that 'Uhe  landing-place  before  the  Com- 
pany's factories  originally  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  celestial  empire ; 
it  was  merely  the  hong  merchants  who  erected  it,  and  rented  it  to  the  barba- 
rian merchants  to  dwell  there ;  on  this  occasion,  the  foo-yuen  had  received 
the  great  emperor's  orders  to  take  this  landing-place,  which  had  been  built, 
and  destroy  it  by  excavation." 

•  LetteriaOi Jmnary  1838.    JMd.p.19. 

t  K«ang-liK(Uie  latter  wocdis  Ae^p  In  the  CanUm  dialect) :  a  military  oflBcw  of  the  teoond  or  third 

nk.    He  is  the  pcnon  who  reodTei  petitions  at  the  city  gatcu 
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Thus  lemaiwd  die  aAur^  by  tiie  last  advices  from  Caiiton.  Various* 
edicts  had  been  promulgated,  of  minor  moment,  besides  those  to  ivhiah  we 
have  adverted,  and  which  our  readers  wiH  fad  in  the  late  numbers  of  our 
Journal.  Amongst  them  is  the  fob-yuen's  an^er  to  a  strong  remonstraaee 
of  the  British  private  merchants  of  Canton*  and  which  breathes  a  nost  faos^ 
tile  spirit,*  threatening  the  ^*  barbarians  **  with  immediate  expulsion. 

We  have  been  unavoidably  led  into  so  long  an  exposition  by  a  desire  to 
put  cor  readers  in  complete  possession  of  the  facts  of  an  occurronce,  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  To  those  who  have  come 
to  the  convenient  conclusion  that  a  war  with  China  would  be  desirable,  the 
present  position  of  affairs  is  a  subject  of  triumph  rather  than  regret.  Evea 
the  select  eommrttee  (we  are  sorry  to  observe)  seem  to  have  adopted  itm  doc- 
trine that  hostile  demonstrations  are  the  only  cure  for  the  inconvenienees  our 
trade  sustains  at  Canton ;  acting  on  this  doctrine,  the  late  committee  applied 
to  the  Bengal  Government  and  to  the  naval  commander-in-chief  in  India,  with 
the  view  of  a  warlike  negociation.  The  letter  to  the  Bengal  Government 
breathes  nothing  but  war ;  but,  fortunately,  that  Grovernment  was  too  pru- 
dent to  listen  to  such  dangerous  suggestions.  Whatever  prospective  ad- 
vantages might  offer  themselves  as  an  incentive  to  so  perilous  an  experi- 
ment, we  trust — nay,  we  have  the  express  declaration  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,t — ^that  justice,  not  convenience,  will  be  our 
rule  of  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  government. 

Once  more,  we  assert  our  conviction,  that  the  present  derangement  of  omr 
relations  with  China  may  be  traced  to  the  selfish  and  dangerous  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  free-trade  partizans,  in  England  and  India,^  the  know- 
ledge of  which  kindled  the  embers  of  jealousy  and  apprehension,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  late  committee  fanned  them  into  a  blaze. 

We  subjoin,  as  a  fit  conclusion  of  this  article,  the  sentiments  of  tbt 
Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter  to  the  select  committee,  dated  18tb 
January  last 

We  were  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  you  would  have  to  encounter  on 
assuming  the  charge  of  the  factory  under  our  orders  of  the  26th  May  1830, 
arising  on  the  one  hand  from  the  notion,  which  the  suppression  of  the  former 
committee  might  engender  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  of  a  disposidon  os 
tlm  part  of  the  committee  to  yield  more  implicitly  to  the  will  of  their  govera- 
Bient ;  and  on  the  other  from  the  opposition  you  might  at  first  meet  with  from 
the  British  private  merchants  to  a  more  conciliatory  line  of  conduct,  such  mer- 
chants having  so  decidedly  supported  the  views  of  your  predecessors.  But, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  you  were  placed, 
we  cannot  approve  of  the  support  which  you  gave  to  a  continued  disobedience 
of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  residence  of  females  at  Canton,  although  repeatedly 
urged  to  obey  them,  both  by  the  bong  merchants  and  by  the  edicts  of  the 
viceroy. 

The  commerce  between  Great  Britmn  and  China  is  too  important  to  be  put 
to  hazard  without  the  most  urgent  and  imperious  necessity,  and  on  no  account 
upon  considerations  of  a  personal  nature.    It  is  of  essential  moment  to  the 

«  S«e  the  remoDitnmoe  and  th«  rsply,  pp.  SD,  31. 
t  Rbaaof  Lord*,  DMcmber  19,  iSSOi   Seep.  lift.  t  See lait yqL p.  71*  As}at.  InteO. 
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Indian  as  well  as  to  the  home  reTenues,  both  as  regards  the  state  and  the  East- 
India  Company,  as  well  as  to  the  regular  supply  to  the  British  public  of  an 
article  <^  general  consumption. 

We  sought  that  trade  originally ;  the  advantages  which  it  has  yielded  have 
induced  us  to  exert  every  measure  to  secure  its  continnanee.  Those  exertions 
have  been  attended  with  success,  and  though  late  events  have  led  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  opinions  in  favour  of  a  more  decided  and  less  pacific  course  of 
policy,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt  or  to  a6t  upon  such  opinions. 

To  attempt  to  maintain  a  purely  commercial  intercourse,  such  as  that  with 
China,  by  force  of  arms,  would,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  be  any  thing 
rather  than  a  matter  of  profit,  even  if  justice  and  humanity  could  allow  us  for 
a  moment  seriously  to  contemplate  such  a  step.  We  cannot  in  fairness  deny 
to  China  the  right  which  our  own  nation  exercises  as  she  sees  fit,  either  by 
prohSbitiog,  restraining,  or  subjecting  to  certain  laws  and  regulations,  its  com- 
mercial dealings  with  other  countries.  China  must  be  considered  free  in  the 
exercise  of  her  affiurs,  without  being  accountable  to  any  other  nation ;  and  it 
nrast  be  remembered  that  she  has  rejected  every  effort  made  by  us,  as  well  as 
by  almost  every  other  European  state,  to  form  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
her  upon  those  principles  which  govern  commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  a  notion  too  commonly  entertained  and  acted  upon  by  you,  and  en* 
conraged  by  foreign  merchants  residing  at  Canton,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gsined 
from  the  Chinese  by  obedience  to  their  laws  and  edicts,  but  that  much  may  be 
obtuned  by  intimidation.  You  may  have  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  setting 
the  government  at  defiance,  but  that  government  has  not  only  taken  the  first 
opportunity  to  assert  its  dominion,  but  also,  with  a  view  of  making  you  feel 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  it  has  almost  invariably  deprived  you  of 
some  advant^es  which  it  had  either  tacitly  or  avowedly  yielded  to  friendly 
remonstrances.  The  proceedings  as  to  Macao  in  1800,  and  those  now  under 
review,  fully  bear  out  this  observation. 

We  cannot  pass  over,  without  remark,  the  proceedings  of  the  British  private 
merchants  resident  in  China.  We  waive  for  the  present  the  question  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  those  parties  have  become  residents  in  that  country; 
but  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  terms  in  which  they  have  addressed  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and,  we  must  add,  the  unwarrantable  freedom  with  which 
they  comment  upon  the  laws  and  regulations  of  an  empu*e,  to  which  they  have 
voluntarily  resorted,  and  that  for  their  own  advantage. 

By  our  last  advices  from  Canton  (private  and  published),  which  arrived 
after  the  preceding  article  was  written,  we  find  that  our  relations  with  China 
continue  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  and  preearious  stale.  The  reply  of  the 
acting  governor  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  committee  is  curious. 


(   no  ) 

SITTI  MAANI. 

The  hktory  of  the  beautJfUl  Afsyrlni  girl,  Sitti  liMiii*  foran  the  most  tooching  epiaode  in  tlie 
namtiTe  of  Pletro  dellft  Valle.    The  traveller  hat  left  a  picture  of  her  In  hii  lettera  to  hb  Mead 
Schipwo,  which  poeaeaiat  all  the  rich  oolouri  of  poetry  and  romanceb    She  died,  it  will  be  kmiiim 
bend,  in  her  twenty-tMid  year,  of  the  pettilential  fever  then  ragii^  along  the  sbotei  of  the  Pasiaa 
Gulf. 

I  SKI,  I  see  thee  gliding  by, 

With  drooping  lash,  and  raven  curl. 
And  mien  of  gentle  dignity, 

Thou  sweet  Assyrian  girl ! 

So  vividly  thy  lover's  hand 

Hath  painted  thy  pure  hope  and  glee, 
I  never  dream  of  eastern  land. 

Without  a  thought  of  thee. 

Oh,  sweeter  than  the  fountain  crowa'd 

With  palm-trees  in  the  desert  place. 
The  weary  pilgrim  must  have  found 

The  beauty  of  thy  face. 

For  oflen,  in  the  burning  day, 

Beneath  the  blue  Arabian  sky. 
Thy  phantom,  on  the  lonely  way. 

Uprose  unto  his  aching  eye.  * 

And  while  his  young  companion  v«unted       ■     . 

The  Bagdad  maiden  in  his  ear. 
No  thought  his  lulled  bosom  haunted 
"  Of  Bedouin  sword  or  spear. , 

How  his  heart  gladdened  at  the  swell 

Of  mighty  Tigris,  river  old. 
While  the  firat  rays  of  sunrise  fell 

On  Bagdad's  towen  of  gold  ! 

Many  a  gorgeous  song  hast  thou. 

City  of  the  caliph's  glory. 
Which  memory  loveth  well ;  but  now 

She  weepeth  o*er  Maani's  story. 

I  may  not  follow  in  her  track. 

Among  Uie  orient  bowers  to  roam ; 
Alas  !  her  feet  no  more  came  back 

Unto  her  childhood  home. 


A  cloud  upon  her  joy  was 
(That  tale  so  sad  should  ne'er  be  spoken  \)^ 

And  like  a  rose  by  tempest  lent^ 
The  stem  of  life  was  broken. 

She  laded — but  her  beauty's  bloom 

About  the  traveller's  heart  did  glide ; 
In  all  his  wanderings  her  tomb 

Was  ever  by  his  Bide.f 

•  In  the  caravan  with  which  Pietro  departed  from  Aleppo  was  a  yoong  merchant  of  Bagdad,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  Intfanacy,  and  who  entertained  him  "  as  they  rode  side  hy  aide  through  tberaooD- 
light,"  with  pralMK  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  a  young  lady  of  Bagdad.  The  cnthuaiaan  of  the 
merchant  waa  communicated  at  length  to  Pietro,  and  before  he  entered  Bagdad  he  was  hi  love  with  the 
unknown  maiden,— who  was  Slttl  Maanl. 

t  TheaAsctionate  enthuaiann  with  which  Pietro  deUa  Valle  cairied  with  him  the  coffined  icraahM  of 
his  betoved  wiA  is  In  the  remembrance  of  the  nader. 
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Section  X. — Schools  and  Public  Instruction* 

Tut  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  schools;  those  which  were  in  the  house 
Itself  were  called  shih  ;  those  belonging  to  a  whole  hamlet,  seang;  those  of  a 
oty,  sen  ;  and  those  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ke6*  These  establishments 
w^re,  consequently,  of  v^ry  difllerent  characters ;  but  k  was  only  royal  schools 
Ihat  bad  oiast^rs  empioj^ed  to  teatb  music,  and  to  finish  the  education  of  the 
scholars*  It  doea  not  appear  that  the  schools  of  cities,  towns,  and  villagea 
had  masters  appointed  by  the  state  for  public  mstraction*  la  examining, 
llowerer,  in  the  cerenooaial  of  the  dhow  dynasty,  the  article  relating  to  the 
officers  of  the  land,  it  appears  that  the  <ihief  of  each  district  had  the  superin- 
teii«lence  of  the  conduct  and  education  of  the  people  within  bis  jurisdietion. 
On  the  first  month  of  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  chief  of  the 
atadies  assembled  the  people^  caused  tbem  to  read  the  laws,  and  ofiered  sacri* 
fices :  thus  it  was  that  the  people  were  instructed  in  what  regards  rites  and 
eereraoniea»  The  governor  of  a  ehow^  or  city  of  the  second  order,  liad  the 
charge  not  only  of  the  government  and  the  observance  of  the  laws,  but  like- 
wise of  learning  and  of  public  instruction ;  he  examined  even  his  miaisters  aa 
to  their  actions,  their  learnings  and  their  capacity  for  the  arts ;  and  took 
notice  of  their  faults  with  a  view  eitlter  to  correction  or  punishment.  Fk'om 
hence  we  learn,  that,  in  those  times,  the  governor  of  a  province  was  also  the 
moat  learned  man  in  it.  It  was  the  same  with  all  the  overseers  and  prefecta 
of  great  and  small  cfatricts.  All  this  might  very  well  be  in  Homer  times,  for, 
the  oflkers  appoiated  to  governments  were  all  qualified,  by  their  virtue  and 
knowle^RC,  to  be  the  aaasters  and  teachers  of  those  who  were  under  them.  Their 
ordinances  were  so  many  lessons  of  wisdom,  which  aflbrded  instruction  to  the 
people,  fiat  since  the  time  of  the  Thsins  and  Haas,  knowledge  and  govern^ 
Kent  have  no  longer  followed  one  and  the  same  course  i  bot  have  taken  two 
separate  routes.  After  that  period,  governors,  or  guardians  of  principalities,. 
•nd  dUreetors  of  districts  and  cides  of  the  third  order  were  instituted,  who 
were  charged  with  the  government  of  the  people,  whilst  teachers  and  preccptora 
were  appoiated  to  instruct  them  and  to  direct  the  schools*  These  two  institn- 
lions  DO  longer  harmonized  with  eaeh  other*  The  literati,  during  the  time  they 
were  at  their  studies,  applied  themselves  closely  to  thnniy  and  as  soon  as  they, 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  learned,  they  joined  the  number  of  those  who 
sought  admission  to  the  magistracy.  When  once  there^  they  renounced  their 
studies,  which  consisted  of  poetry,  classical  literature,  ceremonies,  and  music, 
ih  order  to  devote  themselves  to  accounts  and  new  regulatifens.  The  ancients 
had  this  proverb :  **  you  should  begin  by  learamg,  in  order  to  be  employed  in 
the  government,  and  not  wait  till  you  are  so  employed  in  ovder  to  learn."  lb 
has  happened,  however,  in  the  sequel,  in  respect  to  the  magistracy,  that  per<* 
sons  do  not  learn  till  after  they  get  appointments.  Since  such  a  stete  of  things 
has  taken  place,  learning  and  philosophy  are  merely  fishing  or  hunting  nets ;  the 
Mools  in  the  empire  are  mere  *  dogs  of  straw  ;*  how  then  ean  the  people  expect 
to  see  the  government  of  the  ancient  kings  restored  ?  more  particularly,  since 
the  paths  to  office  have  become  little  by-ways,  and  km  can  reaoh  it  by  means 
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of  lelten.  Hie  scliooU  ha?e  thus  degenerated  into  mere  omameiital  appendt^^et 
to  the  state,  where  peace  reigns,  and  dunces  as  well  as  the  ordinary  magistrates 
regard  learning  as  an  instrument  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  good  or  tha 
ill-execudoifef  the  government,  and  with  the  support  or  decline  of  the  state. 
We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  diteclioD  of  the  schools  and  of  public  instnic* 
tion  under  the  different  dynasties,  and  shall  add  a  statement  of  the  honours 
paid  and  sacrifices  offered  to  the  ancient  sages,  and  the  e^rly  masters  and 
teachers^  We  shall  add  at  the  end  details  of  the  ceremonies  practised  by  (he 
emperors  in  the  schools,  anct  the  customs  of  each  school.  This  scctiea  fca% 
seven  bool^  ' 

The  atttlior  states,  that  anciently  offices  were  establuhed  for  business  aIone( 
and  were  never  given  but  to  those  who  were  competent  to  their  duties ;  that 
no  distinctioft  was  then  made,  as  in  hiter  times,  between  interna!  and  external 
offices,  civil  and  mUitOTy,  ehar  and  dutufML  Under  Yaou  and  Shun,  ho 
continues,  the  same  individiials  fulfilled  these  diffbrent  functions,  but  subse- 
quently]; those  wbo  had  the  office  of  governing  the  people,  considered  them- 
telves  as  occupying  tht  highest  and  moi»t  honourable  station,  and  began  tor 
despise  snch  as  followed  professions,  though  persons  of  talenf ;  whiUt  the 
latter,  percemng  the  small  regard  paid  to  them,  became  degraded  and  inca* 
pable  of  rnltng  the  people.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute 
posts  for  those  who  enhhrated  the  arts,  such  as  musicians,  astronomers,  phy« 
aicians,  sacrificers;  these  posts  were  comprehended  nnder  the  denomlnatioik 
of  UMn^f  Or  *  different  states/  They  were  not  capable  of  ranlanf  with  tho 
tether  dignities,  and  thence  arose  the  distineticm  of  f^roper  and  confmed  posts; 
Under  the  hnperiai  family  of  the  Chows,  the  same  officers  were  in  the  interioa 
of  the  palaee  and  assisted-  the  emperor.  Under  the  Hans,  this  custom  stiik 
aubsisted ;  but  it  was  abolished  towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  this 
dynasty.  -Only  eunucbs  and  favourites  had  then  permission  to  enter  the  palace* 
Tbence  resulted  the  distinction  of  internal  and  external  officers,  who  subset 
^nently  caballed  agunst  each  other.  As  to  civil  and  military  matters,  tho 
same  man  wbo  was  minister  in  time  of  peace,  was  a  general  in  war ;.  thosci 
%ho  Were  secretaries  became  captains.  In  the  sequel,  these  two  conditiona 
were  completely  severed.  Tbim  was  also  estabtished  the .  distinction  oC 
Hghi  and  left  in  civil  and  military  affiiira.  Great  confusion  appeared,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  denominsitiojis  of  posts  9  the  officers  caUed  She  chung^  o» 
Ke  $se  chungt  have  duties  belonging  to  the  palace,  yet  they  never  enter  it  f 
and  the  duties  of  f'hae  iMf,  and  ize  ma,  are  of  milfttary  ongin»  whereas  thos« 
who  fulfil  those  offices  have  purely  dvil  occupations. 
'  This  section  consists  of  twenty-two  books. 

SiCTiON  XXl^'^Saerifices  in  ihe  'open  Air  4nJ  in  Tewplet. 

'  Ma  twanUn  begins  by  stating  that,  in  sacrificing,  it  is  essential  to  distiognishr 
the  spirit  and  the  worship.  .Tbe  spirit  of  the  sacrifice,  he  continues,  is  loat^ 
although  the  outward  form  of  worship  may  be  preserved.  In  the  first  instance^ 
the  ccMOionies,  the  execution  jof  which^  is  confided  to  a  sacrificer,  were  fixed  by 
regulations!  then  the  perlbnpance  of  these  ceremonies  was  attached  to  the. 
different  posts  and  offices  of  state,  and  those  who  filled  them  were  required 
to  be  present,  even  the  princes!  and  kings.  Whence  it  has  been  easy  to  pre- 
aerve  the  traditieq  of  these  ceremonies,  and  to  transmit  them  to  posterity,^ 
BOlwithptaDdiog  the  cbailge  ^C  the  dynasties  which  have  successively  occupied^ 
the  throDOi.  But  the  spirit  of  the  sacrificesi  being  nothing  more  than  the 
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feason  \tA  \o  tWtr  wsdtution,  i  great  philosoplier,  ftn  ^nlightenecf  mastei', 
can  alone  explain  it«  On  ike  fall  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  its  ceremonies 
began  to  fail,  so  that  the  worship  itself  was  lost.  What  has  been  preserved 
tfince  the  Thsins  and  the  Huns,  either  by  tradition  or  in  books,  has  reference 
only  to  the  ceremonies,  the  performance  of  which  belonged  to  posts  an4 
offices.  With  njspect  to  the  grand  sacrifices  of  the  empire^  the  ceremonies 
f|hemselT£s  have  been  lost.  Under  the  Hans,  the  scholar  Ch'hing.  k'hang 
ch^hing,  after  a  profound  invest^ation  of  the  subject  of  ceremonies,  composed 
a  commentary  npon  it,  which  is  ^of  great'  servjce  in  supplying  the  deficiencies 
6f  the  works  which  treat  of  ceremonies ;  but  as  his  oommentary  is  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  which  preyaijed  in  his  time,  ai^d  upon  the  customs  of  the 
^sins  and  Ua^s,  he  is  often  mistaken  in  his  eacplanations  of  the  classical 
Books  and  the  usages  of  the  first  three  dynastieflu 

In  ancient  times,  the  sacrifices  called  keaou  and  mng  hmg  were  offered  to 
heaven  in  the  open  air.  The  Thsins  and  the  Hans  first  began  to  have  chapels 
dedicated  to  the  Jive^tmperon  and  to  the^rM^  Otief  tkey  practised  towards 
ihese  deities  the  rites  of  the  jkeaopt  and  the  ming  tang.  This  -  new  doctrine 
originated  »kh  the  /ang'ifef  or  enchanters ;  yet  Ch'hing  k'hang  ch'hing  ha^ 
admitted  it  into  his  comment9i7»  and  thus  gives  credit  to  the  lies  of  impostors 
in  order  to  espjain  the  rit#s:  he  has  consequently  been  misled.  For  of  all  ritesi 
t)ie  firsts  doubtless,  is  sacrifice,  and  of  all  sacrifices,  the  most  important  is 
that  to  heaven;  but,  aince  in  respect  to  the  pxqae  and  roeanjipg  of  the  term 
keaocn  he  has  followed  opinions  so  extraordinary,  what  faith  can  be  put  in  his 
iqomraentar}'?  Nevertheless,  all  succeeding  dynasties  have  followed  his 
opimons,  which  they  haye  blended  only  with  those  of  Wang  siih.  With  regard 
tp  the  sacrifices  called  te,  offered  every  five  years  by  the  emperors  U>  their  an- 
cestors, and  that  called  h&^  oiTered  to  ancestors  every  throe  years,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  offered  before  the  tablet  of  the  founder  of  th^  bmily,  there  is 
nothing  clear  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  and  commeptators  are  likewise  as  pppossd 
to  each  other  and  as  contradictory,  as  in  respect  to  the  sacrifice  to  heaveotf 
In  the  last  century,  Dr.  Yang,  having  in  )iis  hands  the  writings  of  another 
learned  person,  composed  a  work  on  rites  observed  during  sacrifices,  which  may  btt 
regarded  as  a  perfect  performance  which  may  serve  as  a  fixed  rule  for  all  agesf 
^t  since  it  is  adapted  only  to  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Rites,  and  has  no  refe^ 
nence  to  the  commentators  Ch'hing  and  Wang,  he  has  taken  no  piuns  to  3upply 
Uie  deficienoes  of  the  text  he  explains;  the  consequence  is,  that  hi«  work  is  by 
DO  means  coipplete.  Thoo  khe,  in  his  Thung  fif^n,  wss  the  first  to  make  a 
AMxl  compilation  of  .all  these  researches,  and  avaijed  himself  of  the  labours  oC 
Yang  and  the  two  other  commentators,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
defects.  Although  his  work  is  remarkably  clear,  it  is  neyerthpless  not  compa- 
rable in  respect  to  accuracv  and  purity  of  its  sources  of  information  to  the 
work  o€  Yang.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  commence  by  detailing  the  sentiments 
4f  tlwse  two  autihors,  and  shall  afterwards  treat  of  idl  that  concerns  cerero'o* 
nies  and  sacrifices  under  the  different  dynasties,  as  well  as  what  is  stated  iir 
the  two  books  on  ceremonies  prepared  under  the  Thangs,  in  the  yefirs  kha^ 
jfuen  (from  A.D.  713  to  741),  and  under  the  Sungs^  dqnng  the  jmntkimgho 
( A.D.  1 1 1 1  to  1 1 17.)  This  will  be  the  subject  of  my  twelfth  section  on  sacri* 
fices,  which  will  include  an  account  of  all- the  sacrifices,  ancient  and  modcmi 
olfiered  to  the  gods  and  household  divinitieSt  I  shall  treaty  in  the  first  place^ 
of  the^sacrifice  A«soti,  then  of  the  stiN^  ioiig,  of  that  termed  how  t*Aoo  (queens 
eartbX  jf«  (or  for  rain),  woo  te  (the  five  emperors),  those  offered  to  the  sun, 
the  ijioon,  the  stars  and  pUoetSp   to  cold  and  heat^  to  the  slsr  veosrable 
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objects,*  and  to-the  four  rqpons  of  the  woiid;  of  thetaeriioes-oflbradi  tQthA 
Bpirits  which  preside  over  fields,  seedftimes^  mountaiDS^  and  rivers;  of 
that  called  /im^  $han  oOisred  to  the  earth,  &c*  lo  the  last  place,  I  shall  trea^ 
of  prayers,  exorcisms,  and  superstitious  sacrifices.  The  whole  will  be  coin> 
prised  in  twenty-three  books, 

SscTtoif  XIIl.— Qf  the  Tempfet  of  Ancniort. 

In  this  section  we  shall  examine  what  relates  to  the  sacrifices,  andent  an^ 
modern,  ofiered  to  the  tnanet  of  men.  We  shall  bc^n  with  the  ancestors  of 
ihe  families  which  have  reigned  and  shall  then  treat  of  perpetual  sacrifices, 
next  of  the  sacrilices  he&  and  ^e,  next  of  those  offered  to  subj^ts  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  state,  to  emperors  and  gr^t  men  of  preceding  dynasties  s 
we  shall  afterwards  speak  of  the  temples  of  the  ancestors  of  the  princes  ana 
great  vassals,  and  shall  conclude  with  those  of  the  officers  and  people.  Thej 
whole  in  fifteen  books. 

gJBCTtoM  XIV.— -/m^ieriai  Ceremanift* 

In  the  ancient  classical  books  we  find  that  there  were  two  species  of  tbesQ 
ceremonies,  denominated  le  and  ^,  each  of  which  comprehended  three  hundred 
different  rites,  but  we  are  no  longer  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  them. 
They  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  five  classes ;  namely,  the  ceremonies  for 
fortunate  events,  for  unfortunate  events,  those  which  relate  to  the  army,  tor 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  to  festival  days.  The  grand  ones  may  b^ 
reduced  to  six :  the  assumption  of  the  virile  cap,  marriage,  mourning,  sacri* 
fices,  village-ceremonies,  and  those  of  mutual  visiting.  These  are  all  the  points 
to  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  kings  related;  they  hava  undeigon^ 
great  alterations  since  the  Thsins  and  the  Hans.  Some  of  them  have  been 
entirely  abolished  and  new  ones  instituted,  which  although  originating  in  ancient 
times  have  been  changed  in  practice,  such  as  those  of  the  virile  cap,  marriage, 
&c.  The  latter  having  always  existed,  we  may  dispense  with  discussing  them.' 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  speak  of  those  which  have  been  changed,  or  partly 
followed.  These  are  the  imperial  sacrifices,  the  rites  observed  in  sdiools,  in 
the  examinations  and  promotions  of  literati,  down  to  the  conrt  ceremonials 
relative  to  the  visits  paid  to  the  provinces  by  the  emperor,  the  hunting  parties, 
the  carrying  of  the  crown,  the  imperial  habits,  the  tablets  with  whldi  the' 
great  cover  tbcar  body  during  audiences,  the  seals,  flags,  cars,  the  imperial 
suite,  and  ceremonies  observed  in  great  calamities  of  the  empire.  The  first 
three  form  separate  articles,  and  we  comprehend  under  the  title  of  ceremonies 
of  the  imperial  court  all  the  others,  which  constitute  the  ceremonial  of  thcr 
empire. 
'  This  secdon  occupies  twenty-two  books. 

9£CTioN  XV.— -Oa  MuHc^ 

Tradition  says :  '^  the  knowledge  of  sounds  and  tones  is  dosely  connected* 
with  the  science  of  government,  and  he  who  understands  music  is  fit  to  govern.*^ 
In  truth,  good  and  bad  music  (or  harmony)  have  a  certain  relation  to  tba  order 
and  disorder  which  reign  ip  a  state.  The  first  three  dynasties  rdgned  duriag^ 
a  long  series  of  years ;  they  did  much  good  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
expressed  their  satisfiiction  by  music.  The  principal  dynasties  which  succeeded 
them  were  those  of  Han,  Thang,  and  Sung.  The  best  times  of  the  Hans 
were  the  age  of  Wftn  te  and  King  te  (B.C.  179  to  141);  yet  it  was  not  till  after 
these  reigns  and  under  that  of  Heaou  woo  te  that  khig  Heen  of  Ho  keen  pi«»' 
.«  The  akvciMnld«aiipa»  four  ■mmos»  cold,  hmt,  edeiUAl  bodla*  Tnfrr  mil  Jquiim. 
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fl0iited.to>^»  mpnarch  sa  elegaot  piece  of  music,  for  wbich  the  emperor 
appoiQted  a  particular  director,  called  the  officer  of  the  great  music  This 
music  was  performed  only  on  extraordioary  occasions ;  and  that  usually  eie- 
cuted,  even  in  the  grand  sacrifice  of  heaven,  was  another.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Ngae  te  (at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ),  the  use  of  really  good 
music  was  aholished^  and  that  of  elegant  music  was  introduced:  soon  after, 
Wang  mang  usurped  the  throne.  The  best  times  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Thanga 
were  doubtless  the  years  chin  kwan  (A.D.  027  to  649),  and  iJiae  yuen  (713  to 
^41),  although  the  music  then  in  vogue  was  that  of  comedians.  The  tribunal, 
of  the  grand  ordinary  promoted  the  study  of  this  alone,  and  none  but  those  who 
^uld  not  learn  the  vulgar  music  applied  themselves  to  the  fine  sort.  It  may 
|>e  easily  conceived  firom  t^is  what  it  was  which  was  then  termed  music.  Under 
the-dynasty  of  the  Sungs^  the  years  thtHSn  shing  and  king  yew  (](K^*toi037) 
were  the  most  brilliant ;  yet  we  find  that  it  was  at  this  very  period  that  Hoo» 
yueo,  Le  chaou,  yuen  ye,  Fan  chin,  and  their  disciples,  complained  that  tha 
musical  time  was  not  harmonious,  that  the  airs  and  notes  were  not  pure^ 
though  they  were  nnable  to  succeed  in  reforming  these  defects.  At  length,  in 
the  years  cUng  ho  (1111  to  1117)f  began  the  introduction  of  the  music  called 
ia  ch^bing^  and  this  was  concluded  to  be  the  fine  music  of  the  ancients ;  but 
ai:arcely  had  thia  work  been  completed,  when  a  moiety  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Sungs  vras  wrested  from  them  by  the  Ju  chins. 

The  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  according  to  the  sayings  of  the  ancients^ 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  ancients  examined  the  government  in  music  ;  where^ 
as  in  subsequent  ages,  whilst  the  greatest  exertions  were  making  to  establish  4» 
good  government^  there  was  no  time  to  think  about  music^  No  attention  was- 
paid  to  this  subject  until,  peace  being  established,  and  laws  well  digested,  t&e 
chief  ministers  had  not  more  serious  occupations,  and  teachers  and  counsetlorr 
wanted  employxnent^  they  then  proposed  to  set  about  it;  but  scarcely  was-. 
the  work  accomplished,  when  the  goyernment  was  sinking  into  feebleness  ^od 
the  monarchy  veiging  on  ruin. 

History  relates,  that  when  the  einperor  of  the  Suys,  during  the  years  khae 
JaooMg  (581  to  600),  regulated  the  music,  the  opinion  of  Ho  suy  was  followed^ 
and  Uiat  of  Wan  paou  ch'hang  rejected.  The  latter,  on  hearing  the  new- 
DBUfflc  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  the  air  and' 
notes  were  efeminate,  d^itote  of  harmony,  and  despicable;  and  he  pre* 
dieted  the  speedy  fall  of  the  empire^  Qut  is  it  to  be  said,  that  if  the  opinion  of 
Wan  paou  ch?hang  had  been  adopted,  the  dynasty  of  Suy  would  have  been  prer 
served?  Undoubtedly  not|  but  we  may  admit  that  although  Wan  paoif 
ch'hang  was  not  able  to  compose  a  piece  of  music  which  could  have  preserved', 
the  Suys  from  ruin,  be  might  nevertheless  have  had  penetration  enough  to^ 
ponjecture|.  from  the  music  they  adopted,  their  approachin|p  fall.  In  thi» 
zespect,  he  cannot  be  denied  a  superior  and  miraculous  intelligence,  wbich  fiu; 
^rpaf^A^  that  of  other  oien»  For  my  own  part,  I  coi^sidqr  that  the  goocj 
order  or  fall  of  a  state  proceeds  certainly  not  from  music,  but  that  in  order  to 
judge  well  of  mu^ic,  we  must  resemble  the  Sze  khwangs,' the  Chow  kews,  th^ 
Waa  paoa  ch'hangs,  the  Wang.liogjB,  and  thcjir  like,  and  that  the  wonderful 
t^  they  possessed  was  innate  and  is  incapable  of  bein^  transmitted  to  others, 
Thus  our  modem  sages,  who  would  dissert  by  ail  meanfs  oq  music,  investigata. 
tbe  time  or  measure  of  instruments^  distinguish  by  clear  and  obscure  notes 
weUrarranged  music  from  that  .which  is  like  tbe  cries  of  children;  who,  if  they> 
discover,  some  old  instrument,  corroded  with  rust,  mutilated,  or  broken, 
would  deduce  from  it  proofs  of  what  they  assert,— I  compare  them  to  blhul. 
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and  Ignorant  personn,  and  I  dare  avow  that  I  cannot  place  any  fiutb  in  theSt* 
reasoning.  My  researches  respecting  music  ^ill  begin  with  an  account  of  the^ 
form  of  music  under  the  different  dynasties ;  I  shall  then  speak  of  the  six  mea* 
sures,  and  shall  conclude  with  what  belongs  to  the  eight  tones.  I  shall  dis-' 
tinguish  in  each  of  these  particulars  the  mode  ytf,  or  of  the  great  C*.  r.  Chinese^ 
the  Aoo,  or  foreign  roode^  and  the  iUh,  or  vulgar  mode.  In  order  completely 
tx>  exhaust  all  that  relates  tp  music  and  musical  instruments,  I  shall  treat  of 
^spended  instruments,  of  melodious  songs,  of  dances,  and  of  scattered  music^ 
ami  shall  conclude  with  explaining  the  causes  which  have  sometimes  interdicted 
ibifsic.    This  section  consists  of  fifteen  books* 

Section  XVL— Oa  the  Army  and  liUUary  Affmru 

In  the  book  which  treats  of  officers  under  the  Chew  <fynasty,  ft  h  aatd  that 
ilve  men  make  a  woo  ;  five  woo^  or  twenty-five  men,  a  lemikg ;  fi>ur  httn^^  a 
noo  ;  five  fffoo,  a  /itf,  or  troop  (of  500  men);  five  /!«  made  a  eue  (or  regiment); 
and  fiveise^  a  ifrttm,  or  division  of  1S,500  men.  It  is  also  stated  there,  that 
the  lands  of  the  first  dass,  a  family  was  considered  to  consut  of  seven  peiv 
iOns,  three  of  whom  were  subject  to  offices  or  employments ;  that  in  the  landi 
0tf  the  second  or  middle  class,  each  ftimily  was  considered  to  consist  of  six 
persons,  and  out  of  two  families  five  men  were  taken ;  lastly,  that  in  the  lancfi 
of  the  lowest  class,  the  families  were  taken  at  only  ^s%  men,  of  whom  two- 
were  taken  for  service.  The  aforegoing  were  the  regulations  for  the  levy  of 
Men  for  exercises  and  reviews.  It  appears  from  the  SMjee  ma  /%  or  laws  of 
the  duties  of  cavalry,  that  a  square  le  made  a  Uing,  or  well ;  that  four  tnmg 
made  an  e,  or  hamlet ;  four  e  constituted  a  khew^  or  hill,  and  four  khew  made 
ft  tHen,  which  consequently  contained  sixty-four  Uing^  or  square  le*  A  teeil 
■hould  fornish  four  war-horses,  a  war-chariot,  twelve  oxen,  three  cuinissien^ 
and  seventy-two  soldiers.    This  was  the  rule  observed  In  case  of  war. 

The  diiierenee  between  these  two  calculations  is  founded  on  the  following 
reason :  in  exercises  and  reviews  there  cannot  be  too  many  men  (fi>r  the  pur^ 
pose  of  instruction) ;  wherefore  all  were  summoned  who  ate  of  the  fiiiits  of 
the  earth,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms.  The  old  and  infirm  alone 
were  exempted ;  the  intention  being  by  this  means  to  exercise  all  families  ift 
the  management  of  arms,  and  to  qualify  each  individual  to  act  as  a  soldier. 
Hence,  the  smallest  states  had  as  many  as  10,000  armed  men,  whom  they 
could  assemble  as  soon  as  the  order  was  issued.  But  since  the  levy  and  marclt 
ef  an  army  should  be  prompt  and  easy,  only  seventy-five  men  were  drawn 
from  a  feetiy  consisting  of  512  families,  which  was  only  one  man  in  six  (or 
aeven)  families. 

If  all  the  teen  were  put  upon  the  footing  of  lands  of  the  second  class,  fit 
which  two  families  were  bound  to  furnish  five  men,  a  teen^  according  to  this 
computation,  would  have  produced  1,^0  men  qualified  to  bear  arms;  but  it 
furnished  only  seventy-five;  consequently  it  required  sixteen  (rather  seventeen) 
complete  levies  before  every  individual  was  included.  The  more  men  there 
were  for  exercises  and  reviews,  the  more  drilled  soldiers  were  there,  and  th^ 
fewer  men  were  levied  for  war  the  less  burthensomc  were  the  levies  to  the 
people.  Sudi  was  the  method  pursued  by  the  andents  in  order  to  have  always 
disciplined  troops  at  their  disposaL 

*  In  the  lapse  of  time,  it  became  otherwise.  The  literati  formed  a  separate 
plaM)  labourers  another,  artiians  and  merchants,  were  ranged  in  two  lower 
classes.  The  people,  being  thus  divided  into  four  classes,  knew  no  longer  any 
thing  about  cuirasses  and  arms ,  but  of  the  soldiers  was  formed  a  sort  of 
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§Ak  claM^  in  acMhioik  ta  the  others.  The  consequence  was  a  diminution  of 
the  number  of  the  roititary^  and  a  stiU  greater  of  soldiers  skilled  in  the  use  of 
•rms.  Thus,  when  a  war  broke  out,  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  marchec| 
•flj  and  eiposed  to  slaughter  without  their  being  allowed  any  intermission* 
This  excess  of  cruelty  was  often  carried  so  far,  that  persons  were  sent  off  to 
war  vbo  had  never  been  exercised.  This  may  weU  be  termed  desertion  of 
Cnfajects. 

.  The  emperors  of  the  Thang  dynasty  began  the  practice  of  employing  only 
enrolled  soldiers ;  tfie  people  and  the  military  then  formed  two  classes  entirely 
distinct.  The  pretext  for  this  innovation  was,  that  it  was  much  becter  to 
have  troops  bred  up  to  service  and  disciplined  all  their  lives,  that  they  might 
be  ready  at  the  first  occasion.  It  may  be  asserted,  however,  that  in  later 
limes,  the  more  the  number  of  soldiers  has  augmented,  the  more  have  the 
finhappy  consequences  of  these  permanent  armies  been  felt.  The  troopa 
which  composed  them  were  either  proud  and  refractory,  or  feeble  and  ill-discir 
plined,  whence  it  has  happened  that  not  only  has  the  strength  of  the  states 
been  deteriorated,  but  even  their  duration  often  curtailed, 

I  shall  treat,  in  this  section,  therefore,  of  the  military  ordinances  under  the 
diierent  dynasties  $  I  shall  then  speak  of  the  prince's  guard,  of  the  troops  of 
tbe  provinces,  and  particular  kingdoms*  Next  I  shall  expatiate  upon  th^ 
exercises,  war*chariots,  naval  forces,  and  the  direction  of  the  cavalry,  and 
shall  conclude  with  a  description  of  the  different  arms.    The  whole  in  thirteei) 


Sectiok  XVTI. — On  FenaltUs  and  Pum$hmenh. 

'  Ch'hing  heen,  who  flourished  under  the  Hans,  recommended  strongly  that 
in  passing  judgments  we  should  lean  to  the  side  of  lenity,  and  that  whatever 
object  we  may  have  in  view,  no  persons  should  ever  be  condemned  to  severe 
punishments.  This  sentiment  of  Ch'hing  heen  was  provoked  by  tl>e  excessive 
severity  of  the  laws  of  the  preceding  dynasty  of  the  Thsins,  which  had  been 
conaiderably  mollified  by  the  founder  of  the  Han  family,  but  were  almoA 
revived  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Woo  te  and  Seuen  te,  by  the  minis- 
ters Chang  and  Chao,  who  carried  chastisement  to  its  extreme  verge,  nod 
IbttBd  a  pleasure  in  sentencing  to  death* 

I  have  always  observed  with  pain  that  punishments,  such  fts  slitting  titer 
ttoae,  cutting  off  the  ears,  mutilating  and  marking  the  face,  which  appear 
ather  the  result  of  the  tyranny  of  a  Ch'he  yew,  should  nevertheless  have 
been  employed  to  the  reigns  of  Yaou  and  Shun.  The  arrest  of  the  persons  of 
all  the  relations  of  a  criminal,  and  involving  them  in  the  penalty  of  death,  has 
likewise  appeared  to  roe  a  piece  of  cruelty  worthy  of  the  Thsins,  and  which 
•ngbt  not  to  have  been  practised  under  the  Hans  and  We3s.  I  have  been  sur-. 
prised  to  find  that  wise  and  virtuous  princes  were  incapable  of  restraining  them« 
sdvea  from  following  these  unjust  and  tyrannical  laws;  and  I  am  wholly  of  the 
opinion  of  Ch*hingheen.  The  emperor  Wan  te  of  the  Hans  abolished  the  penalty 
of  niutilatson,  and  substituted  that  of  the  whip  and  of  being  shaven.  The 
latter  was  too  slight  to  act  as  a  corrective  of  offenders ;  but  the  whip  often  pro- 
4kioed  the  death  of  the  criminal,  which  was  too  severe.  In  consequence,  this 
ponisfament  was  also  suppressed^  Subsequently,  the  penalty  was  restricted  to 
nere  shaving.  Persons  convicted  of  an  offence  less  than  capital,  were  shaved 
end  chained  to  labour  at  the  public  works  :  higher  offences  were  punished  with 
death*  Cruel  and  severe  judges,  however,  failed  not  to  incline  towards  the 
peiudiics  I  io  thatj  u(ider  this  dynasty  (the  Han),  the  number  of  per* 
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sons  condemned  to  death  became  very  considerable^  lender  tbil  stieteedtinf 
dynasties  of  Tsin  and  Wef!,  it  was  wbbed  to  obviate  this  abuse ;  but  instead  of 
adopting  the  punishment  of  the  whip,  diminishing  the  number  of  strdkes^  in  order 
to  prevent  its  producing  death,  the  penalty  of  mutilation  was  revived,  with  a 
view  of  saving  life.  But  the  desired  object  could  not  be  attained,  and  the  prao« 
tice  of  shaving  and  condemning  to  forced- labour  was  again  resorted  to,  as  the 
only  mode  of  punishment  which  could  efiect  it.  Judges  never  wanted  pretexts 
for  condemning  to  this  penalty  those  whom  they  wished  should  avoid  capital 
punishment.  Instances  were  then  seen  of  persons,  who,  after  dangerously 
wounding  or  mutilating  their  eneraieB,got  quit  by  the  loss  of  their  hair)  and  others 
who  did  not  deserve  death,  condemned  to  that  penalty  by  iniquitous  judges^ 
^hey  went  so  far  as  to  put  to  death  the  whole  family  of  a  criminal  t  a  greater 
inequality  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  never  known.  The  dynasties  of 
Swuy  and  Thang,  at  length,  instituted  the  five  puniihmenU^  namely,  the  whrpy 
the  bamboo,  banishment,  exile,  and  death.  These  five  penalties  were  a  return* 
Sng  to  the  five  species  of  punishment  in  force  under  the  ancient  emperor  Shan  | 
but  a  holy  king  would  not  have  been  willing  to  employ  them.  As  to  those 
who  desired  to  get  themselves  a  name  for  clemency,  and  who  displayed 
towards  criminals  an  indulgence  prejudicial  to  the  general  goody^-so  far  as  not 
to  suffer  murderers  to  die,  and  not  to  chastise  those  who  had  wounded  otbersi 
—the  result  of  such  a  system  was  that  innocent  persons,  who  were  the  victims 
bf  anger  or  hatred,  could  not  get  justice  done  thenu  On  the  other  band,  those 
who  trifle  with  law,  and  seek  to  enrich  themselves  without  fear,  follow  not  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  who  applied  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  penal 
laws,  and  to  extend  good  doctrines. 

The  object  of  the  seventeenth  section  is,  therefore,  the  investigation  of 
pains  and  penalties.  I  shall  begin  with  corporal  punishments,  then  pass 
to  those  of  exile  and  banishment,  then  treat  of  the  mode  of  prosecution,  and 
of  the  redemption  of  penalties,  and  shall  conclude  with  pardons  and  amnesties* 
This  section  will  contain  twelve  books. 

Section  XYIIL-^Oa  the  Ckutioal  JBooki  and  LUertUure  in  generals 

The  burning  of  the  books  ordained  by  the  emperor  She  hwang  te^  of  the 
Thsin  dynasty,  who  preserved  only  works  on  medicine,  divination,  and  agri* 
culture,  has  excited  the  lasting  regret  of  the  friends  of  letters.  In  exanuoing 
the  matter,  however,  by  means  of  the  books  we  still  have,  we  arc  in  po8se»« 
sion  of  the  Book  of  Changes  (the  Yth  kiing),  and  the  Ck^hu  ikeew,  eomplete* 
In  the  She  king,  or  Book  of  Verses,  six  sections  are  wanttag :  it  is  smd  that 
they  contained  songs  which  were  sung  with  the  accompanisnent  of  instruments 
called  sUng,  and  that  these  songs  were  originally  aire  without  words.  If  tbie 
be  correct,  we  have  in  fact  lost  none  of  the  Book  of  Verses.  The  rites  never 
formed 'a  particular  book;  we  know  them  only  by  tradition,  and  they  were 
collected  into  one  by  the  literati  of  the  dynasty  of  Han»  With  respect  to  the 
seventeen  chapters  of  the  JE  le  and  the  six  teen  or  rules,  they  appeared  last  oC 
all,  and  the  only  book  lost  is  that  containing  the  office  of  winter ;  but  what 
remains  of  the  seventeen  chapters  is  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad»  that  the 
loss  of  this  single  book  cannot  be  regarded  as  making  ao  important  chasm  ia 
the  classical  books.  The  only  real  loss  is  that  of  the  fortywsix  chapters  of  the 
Shoo  king,  relating  to  the  history  of  Shun  and  of  the  dynasties  of.  Hea,  Sbang^ 
and  Chew.  Thus  of  all  the  works  which  were  burnt  by  the  orders  of  the 
Thsins,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  these  forty-six  chapters  constitute  ihe  only 
important  loss.    As  to  the  books  of  mecUciae,  diviootiooj^  aod  s^fculturf^ 
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vUeh  were  excepted  from  the  general  proscription,  it  id  remarkable  that  not  a 
wtfjiit  ene  of  them  has  been  preserved  till  the  present  period.  It  is  thus  cvi- 
deoty  that  the  works  of  wise  and  holy  men  are  destined  to  exist  for  ever,  whilst 
tboee  books  wfakh  treat  of  matters  of  inferior  interest  and  of  superstition 
perisiiy  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  preserve  them.  The  loss  of  the  one  and 
the  preservation  of  the  others,  depend  not,  therefore,  upon  the  love  or  the 
hatred  of  kings,  whose  reign  is  but  limited. 

The  historians  of  the  Hans,  the  Sways,  the  Thangs,  and  the  8ungs  have 
written  the  history  of  the  civilization  and  literature  of  their  ages ;  but  on 
comparing  the  history  of  the  times  of  the  Hans  with  that  of  the  Swuys,  we 
find  tliat  six  or  seven  out  of  the  ten  parts  of  the  books  of  the  former  had  been 
alraady  lost  under  the  latter.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  books  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Swuys  and  Thangs.  These  losses 
cannot  certainly  be  attributed  to  a  disaster  like  the  burning  under  the  Thsins; 
oiight  we  not  ratlMr,  with  Ch*haiig  le  kung,  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  ruin  and 
extinction  of  these  books  in  the  fact  that  every  work  which  is  easily  made  does 
not  travel  fiir.  Pew  books,  in  fact,  are  transmitted  to  posterity;  there  are 
fewer  persons  who  know  how  to  preserve  them,  and  still  fewer  who  are  willing 
to  stndy  them.  Under  the  Songs,  in  the  years  hwang  yew  (from  1049  to 
I4I5SX  the  emperor  commanded  the  famous  scholar  Wang  yaou  chin,  to  draw 
op  a  catalogne  of  ^1  the  good  works  extant,  and  to  mark  the  titles  of  those 
whidi  existed  in  the  Imperial  Library.  It  was  then  found  that  there  was 
slready  wanting  a  great  number  of  works  relating  to  history  and  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  ancient  classical  books.  Of  many  of  these  works  we  know 
aodnng  more  than  the  name.  In  these  latter  times,  Dr.  Chaou  tlh  chaou,  sur- 
iMuned  Kung  woo,  iias  published  a  history  of  literature,  and  the  learned  Ch'hin 
cbe  oh'bay,  sumamed  Chin  sun,  has  published  another  bibliography,  under  the 
title  of  **  Expknatiott  and  Titles  of  Books.*'  These  two  authors  have  made 
obeenrations  chiefly  on  works  which  they  had  in  theur  own  private  libraries. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  commence  by  giving  the  titles  of  all  the  books  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  four  dynasties  referred  to  above.  With  respect  to  those 
which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time,  I  shall  give  extracts  from  the 
opinions  passed  on  them  by  different  bibliographers.  Besides  this,  I  have  col- 
lected from  historians  and  other  authors  whatever  can  possess  any  interest 
upon  the  subject,  either  in  ascertaining  the  name  and  date  of  the  author,  or  in 
aflbrding  the  means  of  judging  of  the  authenticity  or  the  incorrectness  of  the 
copies  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us ;  or  in  discovering  the  nature,  the 
excellence,  or  mediocrity  of  the  works ;  so  that  the  reader  may  be  like  a  man 
who,  entering  a  rich  palace,  is  desirous  of  seeing  and  thoroughly  knowing  all 
its  valuables ;  and  if  he  find  some  of  the  books  mentioned,  he  may  immediately 
be  aware  of  the  contents,  without  the  trouble  of  reading  them  from  beginning 
to  end ;  or  if  he  have  them  not  in  his  possession,  he  may  at  least,  from  what  I 
state,  know  in  the  aggregate  what  such  a  work  is  which  may  be  referred  to, 
which  is  always  a  part  of  learning.  Thus,  my  researches  respecting  books 
will  contain  seventeen  chapters  on  the  king^  or  classical  books ;  eighteen  on 
historical  works;  twenty-two  on  the  philosophers;  and  twenty  on  literary 
collections :  in  all  seventy-seven  chapters. 

Sectiox  XlX.-'-^Genealogical  History  of  the  Emperort, 

The  great  historiographer,  Szee  ma  theen,  says  that  philosophers  attend,  in 
history,  only  to  the  foundations  of  things,  and  that  romancers  amuse  them- 
selves with  words :  neither  applying  themselves  to  investigate  the  beginning  and 
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the  end  of  history.  By  these  expressions,  the  great  historiographer  blames  Uie 
literati  of  his  own  time  who  busied  themselves  a  great  deal  with  futile  reason* 
ings,  and  n^lected  to  investigate  the  series  of  the  different  dynasties.  This 
author,  accordingly,  established  the  succession  of  the  first  three  imperial  fami- 
lies, and  gave  their  complete  genealogy,  b^inning  with  Hwang  te.  But  as  the 
history  of  the  five  emperors  (who  succeeded  Hwang  te)  falls  in  a  very  remote 
period,  and  as  Szee  ma  thstsen  was  determined  to  give  a  continuous  history  of 
their  succession,  many  contradictions  occur  in  his  genealogical  tables,  which 
have  brought  upon  him  the  criticism  of  the  celebrated  Geu  Yang,  who  cen- 
sures him  for  being  unwilling  to  be  ignorant  of  anything,  and  for  sufiering  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  mania  of  research  too  far  extended.  Yet  the  suc^ 
cession  and  genealogy  of  the  first  three  races,  and  of  those  which  succeeded 
them,  down  to  our  time,  are  clearly  contained  in  history.  Beginners  know  the 
whole  succession,  which  they  are  taught  so  well,  that  they  can  reckon  it  on 
their  fingers.  As  to  the  duration  of  each  reign,  tiie  separation  and  removal  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  same  family,  our  most  skilful  literati,  for  the  most 
part,  know  not  what  to  answer,  if  unexpected  questions  are  put  to  them  on  these 
points.  The  reason  is,  that  we  have  no  books  on  succession  in  general.  I  have, 
therefore,  endeavoured,  in  this  section,  by  foUovnng  the  plan  left  us  by  Wang 
po  thang,  and  which  is  likewise  adopted  in  the  abridgment  of  the  History  of 
the  Five  Families,  to  remedy  this  defect,  I  begin  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
families  of  the  emperors  and  kings,  and  the  places  from  whence  they  deduced 
their  origin ;  I  then  state  the  length  of  their  reigns,  the  changes  in  the  honorific 
titles  of  the  years  of  each  reign,  which  comprehends  the  be^ning  and  the  end 
of  each  dynasty.  Then  I  proceed  to  the  genealogy  of  the  empresses,  queens, 
princes,  and  princesses,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  emperor,  and  their  fami* 
lies.  I  then  add  the  august  ceremonies,  the  creations  and  coronations  which 
have  occurred  under  the  different  dynasties.  Such  are  the  contents  of  my  nine* 
teenth  section,  which  is  comprised  in  ten  books. 

Section  XX.— /fu/t/u/to»  and  Creation  of  Feudal  PrindptdiHet. 

The  origin  of  the  institution  of  fiefs  is  not  known.  The  meeting  held  by  the 
Emperor  Yaou,  on  the  Thoo  shan  mountain,  has  been  considered  to  have 
been  convened  by  the  chief  of  all  the  principalities.  At  the  period  when 
Ch'hing  thang  (founder  of  the  Shang  dynasty)  was  placed  by  fate  upon  the 
throne,  there  were  computed  to  be  3,000  individual  principalities.  The  Chow 
dynasty  distinguished  five  species  of  fiefs,  forming,  in  the  whole,  1,773  princi- 
palities ;  but  in  the  period  described  in  the  chronicles  called  Ch^hun  thew  (about 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ),  history  discovers  to  us  no  more  than  165, 
and  even  in  that  number  were  comprised  the  barbarians,  who  bordered  on 
China  on  all  sides.  From  this- we  find  that  in  proportion  as  we  go  back  into 
antiquity,  the  number  of  feudal  principalities  becomes  greater,  and  that  it 
diminishes  as  we  approach  the  present  time.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
more  numerous  the  states  were,  the  more  restricted  was  their  rule,  and  that 
the  fewer  they  were,  the  greater  was  their  extent.  Nevertheless,  in  examining 
history  we  find  that  it  was  not  so.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  those  of  the  Yns 
and  the  Chows.  History  relates,  that  from  Si^,  the  first  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Yn,  down  to  Ch*hing  thang,  who  became  monarch  of  all  China,  the 
residence  was  changed  eight  times.  From  Shang,  the  princes  of  this  family 
transported  theniselves  to  Te  shth ;  from  whence  they  returned  spon  after  to 
Shang,  and  from  Shang  they  subsequently  went  to  Po.  There  were  likewise 
many  changes  oi  residence  in  the  state  of  the  Chows,  from  Khe,  the  founder 
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of  that  family^  to  W&o-wang,  whose  son  became  master  of  all  China.  The 
Chows  dwelt  first  at  Thay,  then  at  Pin,  then  at  Khe,  and  lastly  at  Fung.  The 
kingdom  of  Shang,  however,  was  no  more  than  seventy  U  in  extent,  and  that 
of  Chow  did  not  exceed  a  hundred ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  distances  at  which 
the  difierent  places  where  they  fixed  their  abode,  at  various  periods,  are  far 
from  each  other,  that  their  sutes  were  of  much  greater  extent  than  seventy 
or  one  hundred  le.  We  find  also  that  Thai  plh  founded  the  khigdom  of  Oo, 
that  Yu  ylh  established  that  of  Thsoo,  that  Khe  tszee  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Chao  slien  (in  Corea).  These  three  princes,  in  the  outset,  sought  rather  to 
exile  themselv^  from  their  country,  by  retiring  to  the  deserted  territory  at  the 
extreouties  of  the  empire,  than  to  form  states,  which  became  so  only  under 
their  descendants,  who  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think,   that  although,  in    ancient  times,  some 
princes  received  from  the  emperor  a  certain  portion  of  territory,  it  was  en- 
trusted to  them  only  because,  by  reason  of  their  justice  and  virtue,  they  were 
capable  of  directing  the  people  and  of  ameliorating  their  moral  condition :  in 
this  manner  it  was  that  they  attracted  subjects,  who  remained  to  their  des- 
cendants, fixed  in  the  same  territory.    If  any  great  calamity  happened,  these 
princes  were  obliged  to  change  tiieir  residence ;  but  their  people,  being  attached 
to  them  from  affection,  could  not  bear  to  leave  them  ;  whence  it  fell  out,  that 
as  soon  as  they  had  fixed  their  abode  in  any  spot,  it  became  inhabited  and 
cultivated.    The  fact  is,  that  anciently  the  emperors  and  kings  never  looked 
upon  the  empire  as  their  property,  any  more  than  the  vassal  princes  regarded 
their  fie&  as  a  patrimony.    The  emperors  and  the  inferiors  had  the  same  end 
in  view,  namely,  justice  and  impartiality.    In  succeeding  ages,  thb  was  no 
logger  the  case ;  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  country  and  fix  the  limits  of  the 
states,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  dispute  with  each  other  about  the  possession 
of  towns  and  fields,  each  desiring  to  have  his  portion  separate.    When  the 
Thsins  had  extinguished  the  six  kingdoms,  they  became  masters  of  the  whole 
onpire,  which  they  distributed  into  principalities  (Jciun)  and  cities  (AeVn).  Then 
the  emperor  considered  each  foot  of  ground  and  each  individual  as  his  pro- 
perty ;  but  scarcely  had  he  transmitted  the  empire,  at  his  death,  to  his  son, 
when  Lew  and  Ueang,  with  all  the  brave  men  of  the  time,  set  about  parti- 
tioning the  succession,  and  made  it  into  several  kingdoms.    Lew,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty,  after  defeating  Heang,  having  become,  by  the 
death  of  the  latter,  the  strongest,  destroyed  all  the  other  kings  and  princes,  as 
well  those  who  had  attained  the  rank  by  their  own  exploits  as  those  who  had 
been  created  by  Ueang.    He  then  partitioned  certain  territories  in  order  to 
establish   the  principalities  of  Han,  Phang,  Ying,   Loo,  Ch'hang,  and  Oo. 
From  that  period,  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain  fiefs,  to  have  rendered 
eminent  services  to  the  state ;  but  some  years  afler,  nine  of  the  newly  created 
princes  having  revolted,  most  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fiefs  given  to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  abolished.    All 
the  principalities  were  then  made  into  kingdoms,  in  favour  of  the  princes 
nearest  related  to  the  throne,  and  those  states  which  were  thought  too  large, 
such  as  those  of  Oo,  Thse,  Thsoo,  and  Hwai  nan,  were  curtailed  and  distri- 
buted amongst  several.    From  that  period,  no  king  was  created  who  was  not 
of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Hans.    Under  the  following  reign,  Kea-ne  and 
Chaou  thsoo,  with  their  partisans,  began  to  give  umbrage  by  their  great  power. 
They  alleged  that,  agreeably  to  arrangements  formerly  made,  the  near  relations 
of  the  emperor  ought  not  to  have  territorial  possessions,  whilst  the  most  re- 
mote were  in  a  condition  to  press  the  emperor,  and  that  this  state  of  things 
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covld  not  fail  to  endanger  the  succession  to  the  throne.  A  pnrt  o£  the  fiefs 
were  then  divided,  and  others  were  curtailed.  Against  those  who  shewed  a 
disposition  to  resist  by  force,  war  was  mede^  and  their  estales  were  tdcea 
from  them  and  given  to  others :  tbira  were  formed  seventeen  dcftrent  king* 
doma. 

It  was  therefore  under  the  Hans  that  the  practise  began  of  creatiag  fie&  in 
favour  of  those  who  had  rendered  services  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and 
those  which  had  been  established  by  chiefs  who  had  been  bis  rivals  were  anni* 
hilated.  Subsequently,  all  the  chiefs  of  families  other  than  the  reigning 
family  were  destroyed,  and  their  estates  were  given  to  those  of  the  imperial 
family.  In  the  sequel,  the  most  remote  princes  were  destroyed,  and  then 
fiefs  were  granted  only  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  emperors;  for  in 
proportion  as  the  government  became  more  strict,  suspicions  and  precaotions 
augmented. 

When  Ch'hing  tbang  submitted  to  t|>e  empire,  the  Shangs  had  only  eleven 
wars  to  make,  and  the  Chows  extinguished  only  fif^y  kingdoms:  the  other 
princes  preserved  the  states  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
under  the  preceding  dynasties ;  for  at  this  time,  the  policy  of  dividing  the 
spoils  of  the  empire  amongst  partisans  was  not  yet  known.  Although  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Chows  had  created  a  great  number  of  fiefs  in 
favour  of  princes  of  his  blood,  the  posterity  of  the  two  founders,  W&n  wang 
and  Woo  wang,  retained  their  states  during  the  whole  time  the  reigning  family 
subsisted ;  and  we  do  not  find  that,  after  the  reigns  of  Ch*htng  wang  and 
Khang  wang,  there  was  any  thought  of  destroying  the  posterity  of  the  two 
founders,  in  order  to  substitute  that  of  these  two  other  kings,  their  succes- 
sors. 

This  has  always  induced  me  to  maintain  that,  to  establish  fiefs  and  principa* 
lities  required  a  just  and  generous  heart,  that  regarded  the  empire  as  a  com* 
mon  good.  With  such  a  heart,  wise  and  able  princes  would  be  selected,  and 
the  proportion  of  territory  allotted  those  princes,  be  it  great  or  small,  would 
serve  to  support  all,  and  to  give  the  empire  a  prolonged  duration.  But  since 
the  creation  of  fiefs  has  resulted  from  private  interests  alone,  envy  in  respect 
to  the  more  remote,  and  fear  with  regard  to  the  nearer  relatives  of  tbeiroperial 
family,  have  engendered  a  multitude  of  suspicions,  which  have  often  pre- 
vented the  princes  from  enjoying  their  fiefs  during  a  single  reign.  After  the 
emperors  King  te  and  Woo  te  (of  the  Hans),  the  vassal  princes  were  first 
interdicted  from  ruling  over  their  people  and  appointing  their  own  officers. 
They  consequently  became  mere  titulary  princes,  and  merely  received  the 
revenues  of  their  states :  they  were  unable  to  interfere  in  the  administration 
of  the  territory  or  of  the  troops.  Thus,  the  Hans,  though  they  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  destruction  of  the  Thsins,  thought  it  expedient,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  similar  fate,  to  revive  the  creation  of  fiefs.  But  when  a  monarch  has 
no  other  principal  of  action  than  a  love  of  glory,  without  at  bottom  the  justice 
which  animated  Yaou,  Shun,  and  the  princes  of  the  first  three  dynasties,  it 
is  in  vain  he  strives  to  imitate  them.  The  feudatory  princes  created  by  such 
a  principle,  would  themselves  be  continually  imitating  the  conduct  of  the 
princes  who,  towards  the  dose  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  were  constantly  at 
war  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours :  so  that 
their  rule  did  not  last  long. 

Politicians  have  ascribed  the  fall  of  the  Han  dynasty  to  the  failure  of  8up> 
port  from  the  feudatories  of  the  imperial  blood,  which  should  have  served  as 
walls  and  ramparts  to  it;  instead  of  which,  especially  towards  the  close,  it 
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found  itself  absolutely  alone.  NerertbelesBy  io  looking  attentively  into  hii- 
tory,  I  hsre  found  much  on  both  sides  this  view  of  the  question ;  for  I  observe 
that  Win  te,  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  through  fear  and  jealousy  of  his  sear  rela* 
tions,  very  ftr  from  giving  them  states,  kept  them  in  prison,  and  thereby  left 
bis  successors  so  weak,  that  Szee  ma,  fiither  and  son,  robbed  t^m  of  the 
crown  without  the  stightest  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  having 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  created  a  vast  number  of  principalittes  whkh 
they  gave  to  their  relations;  and  thus  the  imperial  house  having  become  very 
nmnerous  and  powerful,  each  per9)n  possessing  the  whole  civil  and  military 
authority  in  bis  state,  it  may  undoubtedly  be  asserted  that  they  adopted  the 
very  reverse  of  the  policy  of  the  Weis  whom  they  had  overthrown,  yet  it  was 
precisely  from  this  cause  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  origi- 
nated ;  for  the  eight  kings  of  the  imperial  family,  having  revolted  against 
them,  and  drawn  into  China  the  five  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  were  the 
cause  of  the  changes  which  they  occasioned  there.  Moreover,  the  princes, 
who  were  the  issue  of  the  emperors  of  the  Sung  and  Thse  dynasties,  although 
yet  in  their  infancy,  were  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  border  pro- 
vinces ;  but  they  possessed  nothing  but  the  name,  the  administration  bemg 
really  in  tbe  hands  of  magistrates  selected  by  the  emperor.  No  sooner,  how* 
ever,  did  a  new  emperor  mount  the  throne,  than  he  put  to  death  all  these  fen* 
datory  princes,  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  in  order  to  substitute  in  their  place 
his  own  sons.  Nevertheless,  the  duration  of  these  two  dynasties  was  very 
short.  The  emperor  Woo  te,  founder  of  the  Leang  dynasty,  had  a  long  reign 
and  a  numerous  family :  intimidated  by  the  example  of  the  two  preceding 
families,  he  gave  large  states  to  all  his  children  and  grandchildren,  with  a  very 
extensive  authority.  These  princes  were  of  the  age  of  manhood,  and  pos- 
sessed warlike  talents :  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  this  emperor  had 
profited  by  the  error  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  these  princes  abandoned  their 
sovereign  and  father  in  the  revolution  of  How  king,  who  secured  the  person  of 
this  prince,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  death.  From  the  whole  tenour  of  history, 
we  therefore  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  dynasties  of  WeTf,  Thse,  and  Sung 
wrought  their  own  ruin  by  their  jealousy  and  want  qf  affection  towards  their 
near  relations ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  princes  of  the  blood,  although 
possessors  of  considerable  states  and  highly  honoured  by  the  emperors,  were 
unable  to  prevent  the  fidl  of  the  dynasties  of  Tsin  and  Leang.  The  result 
has  been  that,  since  that  period,  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  fiefs  has  no 
longer  been  a  matter  much  discussed,  although  all  tbe  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject are  not  to  be  treated  with  absolute  contempt ;  for  we  find  in  the  writings 
of  Wang  kwan,  Le  szee,  L6h  szee  h&ng.  Lew  tsungyuen,  and  others,  opinions 
on  both  sides  the  question* 

For  my  own  part,  what  I  here  give  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  sketch  of  the 
different  fiefs  which  have  existed  since  the  three  Hwangs  (Ftt  he.  Shin  mung, 
and  Hwang  te)  down  to  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  C%'Aim 
ik$ew:  such  as  the  principalities  of  Kung  kung.  Fang  fung,  Pe,  Yung,  Pan 
kwai,  and  others,  respecting  which  I  have  collected  and  abridged  whatever  is 
to  be  found  in  the  historians.  The  history  of  the  twelve  kingdoms  having  been 
described  by  the  great  historiographer,  in  his  She  kea,  I  have  recorded  merely 
tbe  succession  of  the  princes  and  the  periods  of  their  reigns.  With  respect 
to  tbe  petty  kingdoms,  like  those  of  Chu,  Leu,  Hew,  Th&ng,  &c^  the 
events  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Ch^hun  ihtew  and  elsewhere,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  great  historiographer,  and  have  related 
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the  principal  facts.  My  authorities  for  all  the  princes,  lords,  relations  by  the 
female  side,  and  other  persons  of  note,  under  the  western  Hans,  are  the  two 
historians  Ma  and  Pan.  Not  having  similar  guides  for  the  eastern  Hans,  I 
have  extracted  from  diileient  authors  whatever  relates  to'  the  commencement 
of  the  principalities  of  that  period,  as  well  as  to  the  succession  and  duration 
of  the  reigns  of  the  princes.  As  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Thang  dynasty 
that  the  mere  dignity  of  duke  (Mf  how)  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  and  as  it 
was  since  the  Sungs  that  that  of  king  of  the  imperial  blood  (Mm  wamg)  also 
ceased  to  be  so,  I  shall,  under  these  two  dynasties,  confine  myself  to 
recording  the  names  and  bumames  of  those  persons  who  were  elevated  to 
these  dignities.  Such  is  the  plan  of  my  twentieth  section,  comprehending 
eighteen  books* 

[  To  60  concluded  ttexl  month.'] 
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The  following  statement,  exhibiting  the  number  of  periodical  publications 
at  the  several  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Fort  William,  and  Bombay,  in  each  year, 
for  the  years  1814,  1820,  and  1830,  has  just  been  printed  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  rapid  march  of  periodical  litera- 
ture in  British  India. 

BENGAL. 


European  PubUcatumt» 

1814. 
1.  Calcutta  Governmeot  Gazette* 


18Sa 
1.  Calcutta  Goveroment  Gaaette. 
S.  Bengal  Hurkaru. 

3.  India  GaseUe. 

4.  Calcutta  Monthly  Journal. 

5.  Calcutta  Journal. 

1830. 
1.  Calcutta  Government  Gazette. 
8.  Bengal  Hurkaru, 
S.  India  Gasette. 

4.  Calcutu  Monthly  Journal. 

5.  John  Bull. 

6.  Bengal  Almanack  and  Annual  Di- 

rectory. 

7.  Asiatic  Observer. 

8.  Quarterly  Oriental  Reriew  and  Re- 

gister;  originally  Oriental  Magasine 
and  Calcutta  Review. 

9.  Britiah  Indian  Military  Repository. 
10.  Unitarian  Repositoiy  and  Gbristian 

Miscellany. 
U.  The  Trifler. 

12.  Tlie  Oriental  Mercury,  and  Journal 

of  Politics  and  Literature. 

13,  Heller  Skelter,  or  Calcutta  Monthly 

Miscellany. 


1830— con4mai«tf. 

14.  The  Sgy. 

15.  The  Bengal  Weekly  Messenger. 

16.  Weekly  Gleaner. 

17.  Bengal   Chronicle;    originally    pub- 

lished  under  the  title  of  '<  The 
Scotsman  in  the  East,*'  and  aAer. 
wards  as  the  «  Columbian  Press  and 
Weekly  Advertiser." 

18.  The  Indian  Magasine,  or  Miscellany 

of  General  Literature. 

19.  Oriental  Obaerrer. 

20.  Literary  Gasette. 

21.  The  Calcutta  Commercial  Chfoaicle. 

22.  Calcutu  Chronicle. 

23.  The  Gospel  Investigator. 

24.  Calcutta    Gazette   and    Commercial 

Advertiser. 

25.  Calcutta  Domestic  Retail  Price  Cur- 

rent  and  Miscellaneous  Register. 
96.  Bengal  Herald. 

27.  The  Kaleidoscope. 

28.  The  Calcutu  Magazine. 

29.  Hie  Calcutu  Annual  Keepsake. 
90.  Calcutu  Commercial  Guide. 
9U  The  Mirror  of  the  Pkess. 
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1814.— Nil. 


1820 Nil. 


1830. 

1.  SamadMr  Chundrika. 

2.  SianglMd  Cowmuddy. 


1814. 

1.  Madras  Courier. 

2.  Madras  Gaxctte. 

3.  Madras  Government  Gazette. 

4.  Madns  Army  Lbt. 
5»  Madras  Almanack. 

1890. 

1.  Madras  Courier. 

2.  Madras  Gazette. 

5.  Madras  Government  Gasette. 

4.  Commercial  Circulator, 

5.  MedrAs  Advertiser. 

6.  Mr.  Brown's  Oriental  Magazine. 


Native  Publications* 

1830 — continued. 

3.  Jamt  Jeban  Noomar. 

4.  Sbums  ul  Akbar. 

5.  Sungbad  Tcemur  Nassuck. 

6.  Sumachar  Durpan. 

7.  Oodunt  Martund. 

8.  Bungadooth. 

FOET  ST.  GEORGE. 
European  Publicationt. 

1820~con/mtied. 
7.  Madras  Army  List. 


8.  Madras  Almanack. 

1830. 

1.  Madras  Courier. 

2.  Madras  Gazette. 

3.  Madras  Courier. 

4.  Madras  Army  List. 

5.  Madras  Almanack. 

6.  Commercial  Circulator.* 

7.  Madras  Advertiser.* 

8.  Mr.  Brown's  Oriental  Magazine.* 


Natioe  PubUcatiom. 
None. 


1814. 

1.  Bombay  Gazette. 

2.  Bombay  Courier. 

3.  Bombay  Array  List. 

4.  Bombay  Calendar. 

1820. 

1.  Bombay  Gazette. 

2.  Bombay  Courier. 

3.  Bombay  Army  List. 

4.  Bombay  Calendar. 

1814.— -None. 


1820. 

1.  Monthly  Magazine,  by  Mulvea  Fe- 

roz  bin  Mulvee  Kaos. 

2.  Guzerattec  Newspaper,  by  Furdoon* 


BOMBAY. 
European  FubHcationt* 

1830. 

1.  Bombay  Gazette. 

2.  Bombay  Courier. 

3.  The  Chronicle. 

4.  The  Iris. 

5.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

6.  Bombay  Registry  and  Directory. 

7.  Oriental  Christian  Spectator. 

8.  Sporting  Magazine. 

9.  Bombay  Calendar, 
la  The  Indian  Calendar. 

11.  Bombay  Army  List. 

12.  Benton's  Price  Current. 

Natioe  Publicationt. 

1830. 

1.  Na  Summacbar. 

2.  Bombay  Native  Hurkara,  or  Persian 
Huckba. 

S.  Mambeyka  Hurkara,  by  Mahomed 
Ghasoordeen. 

4.  Pirice  Current,  in  the  Guzerattee  lan- 
guage. 
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THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

-    ON   THB   PAYMENT    OF   THE   BENGAL   ARMY. 

To  TUI   EoiTOK. 

SiE :  la  the  present  state  of  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  Bengal  army, 
I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  grievance  which  long 
existed  previously  to  the  agitation  of  the  half-batta  question ;  a  grievance 
which,  though  often  complained  of,  was  never  remedied,  and  which  certainly 
needed  not  the  last  catastrophe  to  add  to  the  distresses  of  the  Indian  army, 
already  shorn  of  part  of  its  appointments,  through  an  extraordinary  system  of 
disbursement :  I  mean  the  issuing  to  all  the  troops  below  the  station  of  Be^ 
nares  their  pay  in  sicca,  instead  of  sonant  rupees,  as  customary  in  the  upper 
provinces;  thereby  entailing  upon  the  officers,  whose  mischance  it  is  to  be 
enchained  within  these  limits,  a  loss  which  before  they  could  very  ill  afibrd, 
but  which,  now  that  the  half-batta  has  been  carried  into  effect  against  them, 
must  necessarily  reduce  their  income,  whilst  resident  in  the  lower  provinces, 
to  a  mere  pittance,  a  bare  subsistence  only. 

In  the  first  place,  be  it  understood  that  there  is  an  essential  diflferenoe  be* 
tween  the  Kuldar  or  Calcutta  sicca  rupee,  and  the  Furruckabad  or  sonant 
rupee;  the  latter  being  considered  as  inferior,  and  requiring  an  additional 
4  rupees  8  annas  on  every  hundred  to  constitute  one  hundred  of  the  former : 
thus  100  sicca  rupees  are  104.  8.  sonauts;  or  100  sonant  rupees  are  05.  8. 
siccas.  Now,  as  the  pay  of  the  Company's  forces  in  the  East  is  fixed  accord- 
ing to  their  tables  in  sonaiU  rupees,  that  rule  ought,  in  every  practicable  case, 
to  be  adhered  to,  as  a  violation  of  it  causes  serious  inconvenience  to  their  mili- 
tary, who,  if  paid  in  sicca  rupees,  are  exposed  to  a  deduction  of  four  rupees 
eight  annas  on  every  hundred  sonaut  rupees  disbursed  to  them,  as  the  accom^ 
panying  statement  tends  to  prove. 


The  pay,  per  mauemf  of 

a  Colonel,  is   

Lieutenant  Colonel... 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant  

Ensign 

Without  any  equivalent  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  arrangement, 
it  being  foolish  to  imagine  that  they  can  benefit  by  such  a  change,  as  to  remit-w 
tances,  when  they  have  hardly  wherewithal  to  live  in  comfort;  and  with  re- 
gard to  their  personal  expenditure,  they  are  obliged  to  defray  all  demands  on 
their  finances  at  precisely  the  same  rate,  whether  paid  in  siccas  or  sonauts ; 
each  domestic  of  their  establishment  receiving  individually  so  many  rupees  a 
month,  without  restriction  as  to  the  kind  to  be  employed ;  it  being  always  an 
invariable  custom,  that  the  rupee  in  present  circulation  is  to  form  the  criterion 
by  which  the  payment  of  these  wages  is  to  be  regulated,  and  the  same  being 
also  in  the  eyes  of  the  bunyah,  or  native  shopkeeper,  of  only  sixteen  annas 
value  under  whatsoever  appellation  it  may  be  denominated.  This  admitted  as 
a  fact,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  gaining  nothing  by  such  an  alteration,  but 
incurring,  on  the  contrary,  a  heavy  loss  in  proportion  to  their  receipts  by  this 
tax  imposed  upon  them,  the  officers  would  much  rather  prefer  having  their 
allowances  issued  to  them  in  that  description  of  rupee  which  would  give  most. 


In 

In 

Lon. 

Saiuut  Rs. 

Sicca  Ri. 

RS.AS. 

1,280    0 

1,222     6 

57  10 

1,020     0 

974     2 

45   14 

780     0 

744  15 

35     1 

{         411     0 

392     8 

18     8 

254     0 

242  10 

11     6 

1         200     0 
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than  be  compelled  to  put  up  with  that  coDferring  least.  Another  most  eztra- 
ordinaiy  thing  connected  with  this  subject  is,  that  the  places  now  chosen  as 
the  haif-batta  stations,  Calcutta  (including  Dum  Dum),  Barrackpore,  Berham- 
pora,  and  Dinapore,  are  amongst  the  very  stations  hdow  Benares  where  the 
eni  here  alluded  to  exists;  so  that  whilst  thoae  regiments  which  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  appointed  to  the  cantonment  above  it,  are  free  from  all 
detbuOione  whatsoever,  those  unlucky  corps  which  have  been  doomed  to  three 
years'  miserable  sojourn  at  either  of  these  hated  spots,  have  to  struggle  with, 
not  only  one,  but  the  two  together,  as  videlicet: 


Pbj  at  the  Stations  aboyc  Benares. 

Fbll-batuaod  Sonaut  Rupees, 

with  no  deductions. 


OolMel , 

Liieut.  Colonel .., 
Major    ......... 

Captain 


*••••. 


•••«..•».»•. 


1,900 

O 

l,QfiO 

0 

780 

0 

411 

0 

S54 

o 

200 

0 

At  those  below  it  (as  Half-batta  Stations) 
HalfOMtla  and  Sicca  llupees, 
being  both  deductions. 


••• • •••^^.•.... 


Sonaut  Rupees. 

Rs.     As.    P. 

1,980    0    0 

1,922     6     5 

820     0    0 

7SS     1     7 

635     0     0 

606     6  10 

371     0    0 

S54     5    0 

924    0    0 

913  14     9 

180    0     0 

171   14     5 

Thus  subjecting  a  battalion,  in  the  last  predicament,  to  a  total  monthly  loss 
in  the  various  grades  of  rank  as  undermentioned,  A  colonel  (in  round  num- 
ben),  nearly  68  rupees  (a  small  curtailment,  when  arrayed  beside  the  rest; 
eolonela,  regimental,  being  entitled  to  full  batta  at  any  station,  and  this  relating 
merely  to  the  difference  between  siccas  and  sonants) ;  a  lieutenant  colonel,  £37  > 
a  major,  173;  a  captain,  57;  a  lieutenant,  40 ;  and  an  ensign  28. 

This,  however^  4pcs  in  no  wise  affect  the  cavalry,  but  merely  the  artillery 
and  infiuitry,  as  the  former  have  no  stations  below  Benares,  the  lowest  in 
their  line  being  Bultanpore  (Benares),  a  few  miles  oiAy  iAove  that  dty ;  conse- 
quently they  come  neither  under  the  operaUcm  of  half4Nitta,  nor  are  liable  to 
lie  giievMioe  wfaieb  iofrms  the  subject  of  this  leMr. 

A  tranamiisiony  therefore,  to  the  lower  provinces  from  the  upper,  is  re- 
garded aa  a  punishment,  and  is  always  felt  as  sucb»  bearing  in  its  train  severe 
privation,  loiig embarrassment,  and  sometimes  ruin;  whilst  those  corps  dis- 
tributed above  Benares  continue  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  just  allowances, 
and  exert  their  utmost  interest  to  remain  so.  The  hardship  and  injustice  of 
such  a  system  on  the  part  of  tltose  at  the  head  of  supreme  aflkirs  towards  their 
military  is  sufficiently  apparent,  and  needs  no  comment ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
period  will  soon  arrive  when  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  wiU  be  them* 
sdvea  convinced  of  the  extensive  detriment  which  must  inevitably  ensue  to 
that  important  branch  of  the  public  service,  should  they  attU  withhold  an  urgent 
raparatioD.  They  will  then,  in  increase  of  wisdom,  pay  their  officers  in  the 
nunuier  at  first  estabUdied ;  or  at  least  make  the  difference,  if  there  be  any,  in 
ikeir  fiivour ;  they  will  also  rescind  the  obnoxious  orders  regarding  the  half- 
batta;  and  as,  per  conird  to  the  foregoing,  they  will  at  once  resume  their 
wonted  popularity,  make  their  forces  more  efficient,  and  instead  of  expe- 
riencing the  cold  apathy  and  iU-concealed  distrust  to  which  such  paltry 
economy  has  given  rise,  they  will  receive  the  united  thanks  and  blessings  of 
their  **  Indian  army.** 

Fehrwry  3d,  1832.  C. 
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(  1»»  ) 

THE  WISDOM  AND  LEARNING  OF  EGYPT. 

For  more  than  two  thousand  yeai-s,  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  wisdom,  which  has  exalted  them  far  above  all  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  Let  us  be  allowed  to  adduce  a  few  examples  of  the 
vast  extent  of  their  understanding  and  penetration. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the 
Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  most  ancient  people  on  tlie 
earth.  This  prince,  however,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Phrygians  were  the  first  bom,  shut  up  some  infants  in  a 
desert  place  along  with  some  goats,  and  the  door  of  their  apartment  being 
opened,  some  time  afier,  the  children  cried  out  bekos,  whereupon  he  con- 
cluded that  the  Phrygians  were  the  prior  race,  for  he  learned,  upon  inquiry, 
that  the  Phrygians  called  bread  bekos.  After  grave  consideration,  there- 
fore, the  Egyptians  yielded  the  claim  of  superior  antiquity  to  the  Phrygians, 
acknowledging  them  to  be  more  ancient  than  themselves. 

The  Mendesians,  says  the  same  author,  entertain  a  great  veneration  for 
the  he  and  she-goat,  a  greater  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.  Hence 
they  honour  those  who  take  care  of  these  animals.  They  hold  one  particular 
he-goat  in  profound  veneration,  and  they  pay  more  regard  to  him  than  to 
the  others,  and  when  he  happens  to  die,  the  whole  Mendesian  nome  goes 
into  mourning.  The  he-goat  and  the  god  Pan  are  both  called  Mendes,  in 
the  Elgyptian  language.  ''  When  I  was  in  Egypt,"  he  adds,  ^^  there 
occurred  in  the  Mendesian  nome  an  astonishing  fact :  yvtttixi  r^dy^  ifJrytrm 
ifct^viif.     And  this  took  jdace  in  public  !"* 

At  Papremis,  continues  the  father  of  history,  the  same  oeremonies  are 
observed,  and  the  same  sacrifices  offered,  as  in  the  other  cities ;  but  when  tlie 
sun  begins  to  decline,  a  small  number  of  priests,  armed  with  large  cudgel% 
place  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  enclosure;  others  endeavour 
to  force  it;  a  formidable  contest  with  the  clubs  ensues;  priests'  heads  are 
broken,  and  Herodotus  was  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  wounded  must  die 
of  their  wounds,  though,  he  says,  the  Egyptians  positively  denied  it.  These 
solemn  battles  took  place  in  commemoration  of  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  The  young  god  of  war  formerly  resided  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  along  with  his  mother.  Upon  growing  up,  he  entertained  too 
warm  a  passion  for  her;t  the  goddess's  attendants  drove  him  out;  he 
returned  with  a  party  of  men  he  had  picked  up ;  the  skirmish  recommenced ; 

*  Tha  MBne  boRon  are  related  by  Plutarch:  e  MfvSife-ia;  !»  'Atytnrrm  r^Jiyi^  Asytnii 
iroXAaiV  kclI  xnXaTf  ovnt^ytufMfCf  yvfeti^h  ivx  Kvai  fc/yfvr^at  TT^i^fUf^  «AA« 
w^lf  rtii  ityctt  Iwrinrcii  fuiXX^f,      piut.  to  Or^Uo,  p.  980.    And  aho  \r/  Pindar: 

NiiXev  fci^Of,   'Aiyifiar^t 

0^#  T^Uya  yv9ai\l  filryrrcn. 

Pindar.  ap.StrBbOi  lib.  ZTil,  p.  flOft. 

\  The  bert  oonuncntatan  put  a  more  deont  cooatmctloB  upon  Uiii  tnt,  and  oamldcr  that  bfe  Tirit 
to  hii  mother  was  perfectly  innocent. 
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die  attendants  were  worsted;  and   the  prince  entered  his  mother's  apart- 
ment. 

Whosoever  killed  intentionally  a  saored  animal  was  punished  with  death; 
if  the  act  was  unintentifmal^  the  priests  fixed  a  fine.  But  the  murder, 
whether  unintentional  or  voluntary,  of  an  ibis  or  a  hawk,  entailed  inevi- 
tably the  penalty  of  death. 

The  60th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Herodotus  contains  some  most 
pathetic  details  respecting  the  natural  history  of  cats,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  great  care  of  the  Elgyptians,  often  threw  themselves  publicly  into  the  fire, 
which  caused  grievous  lamentations  throughout  the  whole  country.  When 
a  cat  happened  to  die  in  a  house,  the  whole  family  shaved  their  eyebrows; 
but  whoi  a  dog  died,  they  shaved  the  head  and  whole  body.  Cats,  dogs, 
ichneumons,  shrew-mice,  and  hawks,  were  interred  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity :  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  bears  and  wolves  were  less  brilliant. 

With  respect  to  the  crocodile,  some  worshipped  it,  whilst  others  ate  it. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  hippopotamus. 

They  related  to  Herodotus  a  circumstance  regarding  the  phceniz,  which 
appeared  incredible  even  to  him.  It  set  out,  said  the  Egyptians,  from 
Arabia,  and  came  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  bearing  the  dead  body  of  its 
parent,  enclosed  in  myrrh,  and  buried  it  in  the  temple.  It  was  done  ia 
this  wa^ :  the  bird  made  a  ball  of  myrrh  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  of  a  weight 
which  it  thought  itself  capable  of  carrying,  which  it  proved  by  raising  the 
egg;  into  this  mass  of  myrrh  it  introduced  the  dead  bird,  and  stopped  up 
the  aperture  with  myrrh :  the  egg  was  then  of  the  same  weight  as  when  the 
mass  was  solid.  When  it  was  dosed  up,  the  phoenix  carried  the  ball  into 
ESgypt  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

When  women  of  quality  died,  they  were  not  transferred  immediately  to 
the  embalmers  any  more  than  such  as  were  beautiful  (who  were  held  in  great 
esteem),  but  were  kept  till  three  or  four  days  after  their  death.  This  precau- 
tion was  taken  if«  pf  v^i  •/  re^tyfunal  ^toyatrrat  rna-i  yvyat%i.  It  was 
stated  that  Tutf/t^ifSifM  vtfei  ^etr^  fAieryof&w  '**Cf  w^T^drm  yvtmtUi*      uouruwuf 

The  remedy  against  blindness,  suggested  by  the  oraole  of  Butos,  and 
<eiBpl^ed  snoeessfully  by  king  Pheron,  is  calculated  to  afibrd  a  high  idea  of 
Ihe  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  of  their  physical  science,  of  the  chastity  of 
Ibeir  women^  and  of  the  moderation  of  their  princes.  The  Nile  having 
overflowed  in  the  time  of  this  king  to  the  height  of  eighteen  cubits,  and 
inundated  all  the  level  country,  a  furious  wind  arose,  which  violently  agitated 
the  waters.  Pheron,  thereupon,  with  frantic  temerity,  seized  a  dart  and 
hurled  it  into  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  waves :  immediately  after,  his  eyes 
were  struck  with  a  sudden  disease,  and  he  became  blind.  He  remained  for 
ten  years  in  this  condition:  In  the  eleventh  year,  a  reply  was  brought  him 
from  the  oracle  of  Butos,  which  announced  to  him  that  tlie  time  prescribed 
for  his  chastisement  bad  expired,  and  that  be  would  receive  his  sight  by 
bathing  his  eyes  yvf ati^i  w^m  'ti$  ^tt^^k  t«v  uumis  ILv^^tt  ftsvttv  irt^shivct, 
aX?iMf  «»}(«f  Uvrtt  «xfi(«f .  Pheron,  in  the  first  instance,  tried  that  of  his 
own  wife ;  but  seeing  no  better  than  before,  he  had  recourse  to  oUier  womeu; 
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Aid  having  at  length  recovered*  hi^  sight,  be  ooflebted^  m  ft  ei^  eallad 
Erythrebolos,  all  the  ladies  upon  whom  this  delicate  experimeiit  bad 
been  tried  (except  her  who  had  stood  the  test),  and  having  oanaed  thfem 
to  be  burnt  along  with  th(^  city,  he  married  the  lady  wim  had  eontribated 
to  his  cure. 

The  manners  described  by  this  ancient  and  veradious  historian^  and-  the 
delicate  allusions  of  the  learned  and  respectable  Horns  Apollo,  are  in  per- 
fect afccordance :  both  of  them,  in  their  respec^e  manner  and  acdording 
to  their  respective  ages,  exhibit  the  Egyptians  la  a  nation  profoancfly  igno- 
rant, addicted  to  the  most  detestable  vices,  the  tipper  and  the  lower  classea 
of  the  people  equally  corrupt,  superstitious  beyoftd  all  bounds^n  shorty 
as  fuUy  deserving  the  portrait,  Which  tin)  oaostio  Juvenal  has  drawn  (rf 
tilem. 

King  Rhampsinitos  hiid  been  tricked  and  robbed  by  the  son  of  bieafohi- 
teet  As  all  attempts  to  discover  the  enminal  had  failed,  through  the  eraft 
of  the  latter,  the  king  commanded  the  princess,  his  daughter,  to  proaCitbia 
liersdf  in  a  place  of  public  debauchery,  and  to  admit  all  lovers  iadisorimi- 
Mitely,  on  condition  that  they  related  to  her  the  most  wicked  and  dextrous 
acts  of  their  lives.  The  thief  of  vHiom  the  king  was  in  search  came  amongst 
others ;  but  discovering  before^hand  the  object  of 'this  stratagem,  he  rasdved 
to  show  that  he  was  more  cunning  than  tiie  king.  He  out  off  a  ddad  maft'a 
arm,  and  putting  it  uhder  his  cloak,  went  to  the  princess  and  confeased  bis 
crime.  The  princess^  endeavduring  to  seize  htm,  got  hold  of  the  dead  arm, 
and  the  robber  escaped  by  thi^  novel  ^biHnen  of  dexterity.  The  king* 
being  thus  reduced  to  his  wit's  ends,  determined  to  proclaim  by  a  herald  tha 
most  magnificent  rewards  to  the  thief  if  he  appeared.  He  oame.  The 
king,  struck  with  admihition,  gave  him  his  daughter  ih  marriage^  as  a  man 
who  was  more  cunning  than  all  otfaef  Egyptians^  who  were  more  oanning 
than  aH  the  rest  of  the  human  itice,  of  whi<)h  we  shall  preaentiy  see  « 
proof. 

The  same  king,  Rhampsinitos^  distinguished  himself  greatly  dn  aaotbar 
occasion.  He  descended  to  hell  in  his  life-time,  played  thers  a  game  of 
haifcard  with  Ce^  won  it,  brought  away  a  gold  band-bashiy  whioh  she 
gave  hitaiy  atad  i^tumed  ahd  re-otccupied  his  thftme.  To  domni^Doraie  tbia 
adt^tilre^  a  festival  was  celebrated,  ih  whieh  a  prieat  baa  his  ^es  baii- 
dage»d,  and  is  then  lieft  by  himself.  Two  wolves  came  reg^arl;^  to  oondaift 
to  the  temple  of  Cered,  a  distance  of  twenty  stadia,  and  very  ^oaiteoii^ 
conveyed  him  back  again. 

To  this  good  king  succeeded  Cheops,  who,  in  a  prtibsing  emergency,  bad 
recourse^  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  charms  of  his  oWn  daught^.  His 
fhiances  were  in  an  embarrassed  condition,  yet  be  was  iatettt  «poft  baMiag 
tast  edifices.  He,  aceordingly,  dnect«^  the  priftcdn  lb  tak<e  ap  h»  afawde 
in  a  broths,  and  to  extract  from  her  votaries  a  ccttaita  sum  of  odonay.  She 
fulfilled  this  duty  with  a  vast  deal  of  grace,  and  required  from  each  of  her 
tovisrs,  in  addition  to  the  money,  a  atone :  the  resist  wis,  that  she  notoaly 
aintesed  money  sufficient  to  supply  her  fiither's  exhausted  exebeqaer,  kmi 
atones  Aioogh  to  enable  him  to  constnKt  a  smsll  pymnid  ia  fcoaeor  of 
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daugliter.  It  is  that  wUeh  is  placed  io  the  midst  of  the  three,  io  front  of 
Ifae  great  one. 

liie  good  kiof^  Mykeriaos,  had  only  twenty  eoneabinefl^  whose  stataes 
in  wood,  aoeording  to  the  statement  of  the  priests  of  Sai's,  exisfcsd*  in  tl^ 
time  of  Herodotus.  This  prince,  in  re^peot  to  bis-  daughter,  was  the 
ootmterpart  of  the  yonng  god  of  war ;  for  thera  must  be  a  little  of  every 
thiog  OB  the.  saored  banks  of  the  Nile*  The  priaoess  strangled  hemlf 
through  grief,  and  was  buried  ia  »  wooden  oow.  The  i|iieen  oat  off  the 
hands  of  the  women  who  had .  given  her  tip  to  the  violenoe  of  her  firtbei^ 
Sometime  after,  the  oraole  of  Butos  intinwled  to  this  exeeUeot  kingy  that  he 
had  only  six  years  to  live.  He  was  exceedingly  wroth  at  this,  uttered 
seme  reproaches  against  the  ifods,  and  asked  why  his  father  and  grand- 
father, viUainoas  as  they  were,  had  been  soffered  to  live  so-  long,  while  sueli 
a  very  pious  person  (lurAf )  as  himself  was  to  depart  so  expeditioualy.  The 
oracle  replied  that  it  was  precisely  for  that  reason  that  his  life  was  to  he 
omrtaiied;  that  Egypt  had  been  fated  to  be  tormented  for  150  years; 
dmt  his  predecessors  had  faithfttlly  f«diUed  this  honourable  diity>  but  that 
he  had  negleetad  it  What  did  Myberinos  do  P  He  coUeeted  togethes  ail 
the  lamps,  torches,  flambeaux,  and  lanthems  ia  thekiagdom ;  lighted  theai 
•veiy  night,  drank  and  played  night  and  day,  galloped  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  tried  to  cheat  the  oracle  by  thus  making  six  years  into  twelve,  the  night 
Mng  turned  into  day.  ,  . 

And  this  is  ancient  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus !  The  little  good  he 
says  of  it,  here  and  there,  is  no  compensation  whatsoever  for  these  eaw^ 
ties.  Bat  are  we  to  credit  them  ?  To  this  it  amst  be  answered,  that  there 
is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn.  We  are  bound  to  believe  what  the  Ustomm 
vsIbIbb  fhom  his  own  observation,  what  is  confirmed  by  annual  ftstivalB 
and  ceremonies,  and  wtet  agreca  with  other  testiawoy.  If  wepre  ^tl0d 
iOTeject  what  is  impossible  and  todo«d>t  vrfaat  is  absurd,  we  must  nemember, 
aft  the  aame  tinse^  that  the  Greek  historian  procured  his  information  kom 
tim  ptiesli^  'who  either  believed  what  they  toU  him,  or  did  act  Mieve 
41.  If  they  believed  it^  what  becomes  of  their  boas^  wisdom?  If 
Ikey  did  not,  what  oouldhave  been  the  level  of  the  iateUectoal  ^papify  of 
4fae  fvopie  whom  they  oomld  abuse  widi  all  this  tiBsh?  .  Where  eneh  thiags 
mr«  fuisfti  t»  a  triveUer  bf  persons  of  rank  and  eoasidsration^  it  mivt 
-sAird  OS  «  despicaJbie  opinion  of  the  eoontry,  especially  if  Akese  dryiding 
features  arc  not  redeemed  by  the  report  of  q>leadid  astiens,  great  aaploit^ 
and  indisputable  records  of  useful  institutions  and  honourable  progress  in 
letters.  Where  are  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  orators,  the  historians 
of  ancient  Egypt?  As  to  heroes,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  they  were 
not  much  in  vogue  there:  f«^«trri  Vh  'AtyititrMi  tu)'  8^«^i  •v)iy.  II 
Homer,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  and  the  personages  of  whom  they 
«peak,  stiU  live,  why  has  that  learned  Elgypt,  **  which  engraved  a  lesson 
upon  every  stone,"  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  preserve  some  few 
doubtful  names  of  kings,  quibbles,  baboons,  and  obscene  monsters.  In 
the  monuments  of  the  country,  the  hand  of  the  slave  is  seen  every 
where ;  mind  nowhere :  all  is  mummy ! 
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Look  then  at  the  celebrated  work  of  Honu  ApoUo, — at  tlie  specimens  of 
puerility,  of  falsehood,  of  drunkenness  and  vice  which  obtrude  upon-  us 
in  every  page  of  a  work  which  M.  ChampoUion  calls  ^<  the  best  interpreter 
of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt." 

Consider  that  most  of  the  classical  authors  who  have  spoken  of  ESgyp- 
tian  literature  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  it,  and  copied  instead 
of  examining  it ;  that  Plutarch,  for  example,  is  renowned  for  blunders  in 
philology  which  a  schoolboy  would  blush  at  in  our  days ;  that  those  authors, 
however  great  their  genius  in  other  respects,  were  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  critical  skill,  and  were  invariably  inclined  to  the  obscure  and  the  marvel- 
lous. 

Think  of  his  passage  in  Horns  Apollo,  who  says  that  the  Elgyptians  drew, 
an  ass's  head  to  denote  a  man  who  had  never  quitted  his  native  country  or 
travelled,  because  he  was  consequently  unacquainted  with  history,  and  with 
the  customs  of  other  nations.  As  the  Elgyptians  themselves  never  travelled 
out  of.  their  own  country,  the  ass's  head,  therefore,  fitted  them  all.  Hero- 
dotus himself,  who  is  so  fond  of  calling  the  Elgyptians  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind, at  the  same  time  attributes  to  the  lares  the  small  portion  of  know- 
ledge which  had  yet  penetrated  among  them ! 

Read  the  JSgyptian  Pantheon  of  M.  Champollion  and  the  Bulletin 
Universel*  on  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  after  the  Egyptians ; 
on  the  mission  of  Osiris  and  Isis ;  on  the  books  more  ancient  than  man- 
kind, and  the  men  themselves,  at  the  same  time  emanations  from  the  Creator 
and  brothers  of  swine;  on  the  Egyptian  deities  with  Greek  names;  the 
Hermes  No.  I.  and  No.  II. ;  the  head  of  an  ibis  which  was  possessed  of 
and  taught  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  composed,  without  assistance,  the 
BSgyptian  Encydopasdia,  besides  forty-two  volumes  in  folio,  and,  to  top 
the  climax,  ruled  the  lower  portion  of  the  world,  namely,  '^  the  tail "  (jpeaii). 

After  these  reflections,  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  opinion  so  justly  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Dr.  Young  respecting  the  Egyptians  and  such  of  their 
written  records  as  still  remain:  '<!  must  acknowledge  that  my  .respect  for 
the  good  sense  and  accomplishments  of  my  Egyptian  allies  by  no  means 
became  more  profound  as  our  acquaintance  became  more  intimate :  on  the 
contrary,  all  that  Juvenal,  in  a  moment,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  of 
discontent,  had  held  up  to  ridicule — ^their  superstition  and  depravity — 
became,  as  it  were,  displayed  before  my  eyes,  as  the  deteils  of  their  mytho- 
logy became  more  intelligible." 

•  Rutifl  Hirtoiiqoe^  18M,  yVL  Sept.  p.  171. 
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•  ■  •  * 

ON  THE  POLYNESIAN  DIALECTS. 
Bt  Oxomav  Btinfvn,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  ftc. 

Ths  Polynesian  languages  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  soft  and  harmo« 
nious,  and  figurative  in  their  construction.  Blair  observes,*  that  **  all  Ian* 
guages  are  most  figurative  in  the  early  state  ;'*  and  that,  in  the  beginnings  of 
aociety,  **  language  is  then  most  barren ;  the  stock  of  proper  names  which 
have  been  invented  for  things  is  small,  and  at  the  same  time  imagination  exerts 
great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their  method  of  uttering 
tbem ;  so  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choiee,  their  speech  will  at  that 
period  abound  in  tropes.  For  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given 
to  wonder  and  astonishment.  Every  new  object  surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes 
a  strong  impression  on  their  mind ;  they  are  governed  by  imagination  and  pas- 
sion more  than  by  reason,  and  of  course  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured 
by  their  genius.  In  fact  we  find  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  the  Indian  languages ;  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of  strong 
allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck  them  most  in  th^ 
wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  an  harangue  to  his  tribe  in  a  style 
lull  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an  European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem.*' 

The  languages  of  New  Zealand,  the  Society  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are 
radically  the  same;  they  are  well  adapted  for  colloquial  purposes,  nor  are  they 
less  calculated  for  the  harangues  occasionally  made  by  the  chieft,  which,  com- 
bined with  their  metaphorical  expressions,  produce  an  impresrive  effect  on  their 
auditors.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  style  among  the  Tahitian 
chiefs.  After  a  missionary  sermon,  in  which  the  people  had  been  exhorted  to 
contribute  as  formerly  towards  the  Missionary  Society,  Otoore  (a*  chief  of 
aecondary  rank,  but  an  intelligent  and  eloquent  man)  stood  up,  and  thus 
replied  to  some  remarks  which  he  considered  bore  hard  upon  the  people : 
**  Too  are  aware,  my  friends,  that  the  vi  treef  has  its  winter  and  its  summer; 
at  ooe  aeason  we  behold  it  clad  in  its  leaves  and  fruits,  inviting  the  stranger  to 
come  under  its  shade,  and  to  refresh  himself;  at  another  time^  its  branches 
are  despoiled  of  their  verdure  and  their  fruits,  and  appear  as  the  barren  rock : 
thus  it  is  with  us ;  we  have  our  season  of  plenty  and  our  season  of  want ;  the 
aeaaoB  of  plenty  you  have  witnessed,  and  now  you  behold  the  season  of  ^ant. 
Do  not,  however,  despair,  for  although  winter  j  follows  summer,  summer  also 
follows  winter."  Another  remark  by  the  same  chief  was  as  follows:  **  You 
know  the  coco-nut  tree,  which  grows  on  the  sefr-shore;  it  has  fibrous  roots, 
which  bdng  united  hold  it  firm ;  they  are  its  supports ;  the  waves  dash  against 
it  firom  season  to  season,  one  wave  receding  to  give  place  to  another ;  yet  the 
tree  stands  firm :  thus  let  it  be  with  you,  missionaries ;  be  united  Iflce  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  coco-nut  tree,  and  one  will  strengthen  the  other ;  whilst 
we  beat  at  your  roots,  stand  immoveable  (as  you'  were  accustomed  to  do  when 
we  opposed  your  religion) :  the  storm  will  end  in  a  calm,  and  the  tree  remain 
standing." 

The  language  of  the  Fidgi  Group  is  tery  soft,  and  is  considered,  among  thfe 
Polynesian,  as  Italian  is  among  the -European  languages.  -  We  find  the  #  pr^ 
vail  io  the  Fidgian ;  thegw  and/  in  the  Tonga ;  the  th  and  i^  in  the  R6tuma ; 
the  adk  in  the  language  of  .the  New  Hebrides  Group.  The  Tongsitabu  chiefs 
ngard  a  knowledge  of  the  Fidgian  language  as  an  accomplishment,  and  there  is 

•  I^ectom  on  RlMlorlc,  9fo.  pp.  177*  17B. 

t  afottdia*  dtOeU ;  atTMlndiscnous  to  Tahiti,  and  one  of  tht  very  few  tree*  that  aredcctduoui  In  thai 

X  Literally,  tew/  •  leaaoD.* 
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nttch  interooorte  between  the  islaads.  From  the  frequent  vinta  of  the  nntifa 
of  Tongatabu  to  the  Fidg^  the  knguage  of  the  letter  wfll|  no  doubt,  in  some 
degree  become  comipted  by  the  mtroduetion  of  aeverd  Tongpt  words.  It  will 
not  be  improbebley  that  on  a  dose  inquiry  bdng  made,  other  words  will  be 
found  used  at  the  Leeward  Group  of  theFidgis  (where  the  Tonga  natives  hare 
but  little,  if  any,  intercourse),  instead  of  those  now  used  at  the  Weather 
Group  of  the  Fidgi  Islands. 
The  Tahitian  alphabet  has  been  tlius  formed ; 


A,  Mia  mar.  N,  ssin 

B,*  ••  in  English.  O,  as  in  English. 

S^  as  in  English.  P,  as  in  English. 

£i  as  in  the  English  a  soft.  R,  as  in  ra. 

F^  as  in  English.  T,  as  in  English. 

H«  as  A<^  aspirate,  U,  asfv. 

I,  as  in  the  French  language.  Y,  as  in  English. 

M,  as  in  mo.  W,t  as  in  wur. 

Specimens  of  the  pronuaeiation  of  every  Letter  in  the  Alphabet,  exemplified 

by  Tahitian  Words. 


A,  mumnutf  moon.  0,    foe,  a  spear. 

B,  lute,  tegww.  P,    pakUf  adnun. 
D^  tftmo,  a  species  of  eel.  E»    rsrap  the  braio. 
E,   iMo,  thing.  T»   tubu,  to  grow. 


F,  Jma^  pine  apple.  U,   upo^  the  head. 

H,  hgiri,  logo.  V,   eo^  water. 

1^     too,  nana.  W,  ovm,  name  of  a  tree;  the  bark 

M>  mo0f  a  Uaard.  of  which  is  fragrant,  and  used  by 

N«  fnwOf  hmd.  the  natites  for  scenting  their  oil. 

The  ae  in  the  Talitfiaii  knguage  b  pcoBouaeed  as  tlie  English  m^  the  m  as 
theBagliBhi. 

Formerly,  among  the  Sodety  Islaadi^  tile  naases  of  things  were  often  liable 
to  ohaBge :  the  following  instances  will  show  the  causes  of  such  changes. 

#U«,  *  a  star,*  was  changed  to  /Hta,  on  account  of  the  former  word 
havmg  the  termination  tu  similar  to  the  naase  of  the  kiag^  which  was  Pomari 
or  Tu  i  the  change  taking  phice  when  the  re8end>laace  was  obserred.  Again, 
^MTOMo,  *  the  moon,'  was  changed  to  awae.  In  ooneequenoe  of  a  cfaiePs 
^baghter  (allied  to  the  royal  ftaHly)  haTing  been  named  ManuMU  Rm^  *  the 
.son,*  was  changed  to  aaikeHi,  la  iGooseqaence  6t  a  chief  having  been  named 
Hotn  ra.  If  a  chief  dies  in  gieat  pain,  some  one  of  the  fiunily  would  lie 
tnamed  Mai,  ma,  mae,  signifyiag  'pahifiil  disease'  (amr, '  disease;' ««,  eiaw, 
^  pamtul ');  and  if  there  was  a  word  applied  to  anything,  haviii^  a  termina- 
tion sisiilar  to  that  name,  it  would  be  iimmediately  altered.  Numerous  other 
lndtanc(B8  might  be  adduoed^  hot  the^daill  suffice  to  show  how  and  wherefose 
diese  changes  take  place. 

The  laws  were  formerly  so  strict  on  this  subject,  that  the  attendants  of  the 
king  or  chiefs  could  kill  those  who  need  any  of  the  words  that  had  been  Ibr- 
liidden  or  changed;  but  since  they  have  adopted  Christianity,  the  old  words 
.have  been  principally  resumed,  and  are  not  now  liable  to  ebange;  but  the 
number  of  words  (arising  ftom  the  former  cfaaqges)  applied  to  the  same  object 
fentea  the  language  diAouklo  strangers. 


•  The  TshiUsMhsTS  mom  diflkulty  in  prsoomidaf  the  ft;  they  proaeance  it  vsaally  ss^ 
f  The wbaeldom  used;  th^ r bchic usually tobrtltutsd. 
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Ml 


>  The  nttineralt  in  th% 
wre  as  foUowi: 


one. 

loAt, 

two. 

n»«, 

three. 

torn. 

four. 

A 

five, 

riJiHi} 

six. 

ONO, 

wvteu. 

Mtt, 

ttgll^ 

cmc, 

niiM, 

Iba, 

tia. 


,  Tonga,  Fi4^^  «ad  N4iw  Zeilttid  liMgiMges, 


FidghiBt 

llMt 

tain, 
A 

ono, 


New 
IdU. 

lorn. 

rifiM. 

ono. 

tarn, 

tekoM  or  nakuru. 


•no, 
e(rfv> 

In  the  Tafahian language,  *'tiifetity**  is  expreftsed  by  raot  dlufB,  or  'two 
tens.*  In  counting  a  number  of  articles,  they  use  the  l^ord  ta,ftu,  signifying 
"  a  score  :'*  in  New  25ealand,  the  score  is  expressed  by  iakau, 

Vocabultfy  of  the  Tahttian,  New  Zealand,  Fidgian,  and  Tonga  Languages. 


ii^lUi. 

Tahitian.       Neir  Zaabnd. 

FUgian. 

Toog^ 

■un. 

moAonaor  ro. 

ra. 

lingia. 

la. 

moon. 

fnomma  or  atbae. 

maranutf 

fmla» 

mahma. 

tter. 

/etiamfetUf 

/eUi, 

kalo,  kah, 

/Uu. 

night. 

na  or  jw, 

pp. 

bongi. 

potiri. 

day. 

mahanat 

eaoj 

Un^, 

a/to. 

nusming, 

poipoif 

Ota, 

9iataka, 

bongi,  bongl. 

light. 

•fw. 

«oo, 

UngiB, 

ah; 

noon, 

matsom 

opo/ao. 

ainguUeb^t, 

hoata. 

evening. 

AkMh 

ahAahij 

kaeuifit 

#««• 

€oin& 

kaerenuU, 

hogrtwudf 

lakomai, 

Aon. 

^ 

kaerty 

kaere. 

lako. 

alu. 

man. 

taaUh 

tanakOf 

tamalOf 

tangala. 

vakine. 

vahitu. 

leva. 

jfi-'- 

QiiMfen, 

temarU, 

temarU, 

ng(me% 

tanu^^ii. 

boy. 

UfMovaf 

temarUt  tame. 

figone,  tanangfff 

iamagUt  tangata 

girl* 

temakme. 

koUro, 

ng<mealeva% 

taakine. 

dark. 

— ♦  -' 
pomrif 

poumri. 

bon^, 

pourU 

* 

nohof 

nohOf 

tiko. 

nofo. 

stend. 

lio. 

^UHaolffVf 

tMoIr, 

tuu. 

«■*, 

amuf 

M,* 

wono, 

koL 

drink. 

mu, 

m«» 

WHMf^,. 

'taMk 

good. 

nuritai. 

karpiturpoh 

vinaka. 

IM. 

bad. 

tfUS 

kmo, 

ta. 

4ruei. 

bouse. 

fare^ 

JarCf 

vaU, 

fare. 

doch. 

oK 

kakahUf 

Vaffv^wa 

ngatu* 

water. 

/»«P*# 

vai. 

Mi, 

toi. 

lain. 

MM, 

OHO, 

lite, 

tiAo. 

god. 

ofuo. 

OhM, 

koiou. 

ofno. 

qdfit. 

MrMO, 

tNnmo, 

kalou. 

olaa. 

p"*y. 

hurt. 

AorolM, 

tolo. 

/oht. 

laugh, 

flfOy 

kaia, 

nerut 

kata. 

wy. 

oi0t 

tanit 

iangit 

tarn. 

tiadc^ 

kbOf 

hokOf 

vothvoK, 

fikaiau* 

The  language  of  the  Island  of  Oeliroay  or  Rurutu,  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  Society  Islands,  excepting  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  pronunciation,  which 

«  The*  andean  utad  in  the  N«w  Zealand,  but  not  In  th«  TaMtian  alphabeC. 
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IB  similar  also  at  Raivaoacy  \»r  High  IsUmd.    The  following- are  a  few  wordb 
difieriog  in  a  slight  d^ree  from  the  Tahitan : 

eome,   -        hanamm*  ttian,  iMoka, 

drink,  unu.  home,  hare. 

good,  rea. 


LaMGUAOV  OW  TBS  ISLAKD  OW   R6tDUA» 

The  language  of  this  island  is  very  harmonious  and  pleasing,  particular!/ 
when  spolLen  by  the  mild  soft  voices  of  the  females.  I  haye  remarked  that 
frequently  in  conversation  they  would  drop  the  last  letter  of  a  word ;  ibr  in- 
stance, /oAa,  ''one,"  they  would  frequently  pronounce  as  if  written  to/  hskSt 
'*four,"  as  if  written  kak;  ulu,"*  breadfruit,"  as  if  written  »/,  Sec 

The  numerals  are  as  follows : 


one. 

taka. 

four. 

hake,           seven,      hkku.            ten, 

fuikuU, 

two, 

rua» 

five. 

Umn,            eight,       wdu.             twenty,      hMoU^siakuh 

three,, 

tolu. 

tiz. 

ono.              nine,        sdfwer.         a  hundred,  Utrvu* 

VOCAB0LART. 

large. 

tieu. 

small,                      mea,  mea. 

coco-nut. 

Itm. 

«o. 

too. 

hog,                            tnutka. 

butterfly, 

M'^ 

SUD, 

a$tim. 

rain, 

VHUk. 

y«» 

ca. 

word  of  salutation,   atioaia,* 

sur, 

hithu 

DO^ 

ink4. 

drink,                       mo. 

eat. 

at^. 

fowl. 

moa. 

bad,                           reckaa. 

good. 

UUi. 

very, 

bcu. 

stop,                         tuu. 

you, 

ae. 

I, 

nou. 

him,                          hata. 

cloud. 

aongia, 

wind. 

teang. 

very  strong,              maoi  bou. 

blood, 

tai. 

you  are 

■tingy,  pdi^ha. 

white,                      Jish, 

full. 

iko. 

man. 

ta. 

hungry,                     mtuh,  mask. 

us. 

Aoua. 

woman 

9 

haina  when 

scissars,                    hmhava. 

used 

aa  a  bye- word, 

signifying  <  in  joke.* 

fight,  true,  correct,  taang. 

vhgin, 

hainaperuhoroi. 

beads,           papalangi. 

knife. 

Mi. 

•  StaailartofheiaorMiaorTaUtI,  ortfaelsAt/kof  Tengatabo, 
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VIBWS  OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST. 

(rEITAn  COSftKSfOlTDINCB.) 

**  Si.  PHenburgk,  (8M)  3M  Januwy  002. 

u  #  •  #  Since  the  tarmioatioa  of  the  war  in  Poland^  which  deranged  ail 
the  plans  of  the.  Russian  goyemmenty  and  now  that  the  affiiirs  of  Europe 
assDme  a  more  pacific  aspect,  it  is  believed  that  the  emperor  is  about  to 
resume  his  favourite  project  of  an  expedition  against  the  khan  of  KhiTa,  in 
ifhawt  states,  it  is  said,  there  are  several  thousand  Russian  prisoners,  who 
were  sold  there. by  the  Kirgheez.  The  journey  of  Captain  Mouravieff,  who 
was  sent  to  Khiva,  in  1819,  by  General  Yermaloff,  first  disclosed  in  Russia 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  vast  number  of  captives,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  such  of  them  as  have  continued  fiuthful  to  the  Christian  religion.* 
This  (act  has  excited  a  national  feeling  throughout  Russia,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  a  war  against  Khiva,  though  not  unattended  with  difficulties,  would  be 
generally  applauded.  It  is,  however,  more  likely,  that  the  emperor  Nicholas 
will  be  contented  with  merely  concluding  a  treaty,  stipulating  that  the  khan 
of  Khiva  should  liberate  the  Russian  prisoners,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  aobjects  should  in  future  purchase  any  from  the  Kiigheez.  It  is  pretty 
wdl  known,  indeed,  that  amongst  the  Mahomedan  princes  of  Asia,  treaties 
are  never  of  long  duration ;  and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that,  if  the  expadition 
takes  place,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  possession  of  the  city  of  Khiva, 
and  of  some  other  fortified  places  in  the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  military 
footing  there :  in  other  words,  that  the  whole  khanat  will  be  conquered, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  Russia,  since,  when  once  in 
possession  of  a  country  situated  to  the  southward  of  that  of  the  Kirgheez,  it 
could  bold  in  complete  check  that  nation  of  banditti,  a  small  portion  only  of 
which  is  at  present  subject  to  Russia  or  at  peace  with  it.  The  possession  of 
Khiva  would,  besides,  be  of  immense  importance  to  the  trade  of  Russia. 

**  It  is  considered  that  the  expedition  might  proceed  most  conveniently  by 
way  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  it  to  traverse 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirgheez.  Vessels  might  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kama  and  Volga,  and  they  might  fall  down  the  latter  river  to 
Astrakhan,  where  a  part  of  the  troops  might  be  embarked,  whilst  the  remainder 
could  set  out  from  Baku,  in  vessels  built  in  the  maritime  province  of  Talish, 
which  aiibrds  excellent  timber  for  ship-building. 

"  When  once  established  in  Khiva,  the  Russians  might  easily  controul 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  the  other  petty  states  which  intervene  between  them 
and  Runjeei  Singh,  with  whom  they  have  for  some  time  kept  up  an  intercourse 
by  oseaos  of  Tartar  agents,  but  principally  by  means  of  Armenians,  who  are 
■mch  attached  to  Russia,  because  they  are  protected  there  and  well  treated 
by  the  government,  which  has,  indeed,  done  a  great  deal  for  them  since  a 
part  of  ancient  Armenia  became  a  Russian  province. 

**  The  wealthy  Armenians  of  Moscow  and  of  Nakshivan,  near  Cherkask,  in 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  as  w^U  as  the  patriarch  of  Edzmiazin,  keep 
up  a  direct  and  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Armenians  of  Calcutta 
•nd  other  cities  of  India.  By  this  channel  the  Russian  government  procures 
all  tbe  intelligence  and  information  which  it  requires  r^arding  that  country. 

**  It  is  believed  here  that  our  government  is  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the 
latm  severe  edicts  issued  by  the  emperor  of  China  against  the  English  trade  at 

*  S«e  Atiat,  Jwm.,  vol.  x\%.  p.  44a.— E>. 
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Canton.  It  is  tome  time  nnee  it  despatdied  from  henoeto  the  Chineie  froader 
a  counsellor  of  state  attached  to  the  College  of  Foiwgn  Affairs;  a  man  of 
talent  and  considerable  shrewdness*  He  vas  Join^  there  by  the  well-known 
Ardiimandrite  Yakint,  or  Hyacinth,  who  was  condemned  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  to  end  his  days  in  «  convent  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Frozen  Sea, 
bat  who  has  been  pardoned  in  the  present  reign.  He  Is  an  able  man,  pro- 
feuodly  versed  m  the  Chinese  ianguege,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  die 
eourse  of  affiurs  at  Pdcing,  where  he  resided  for  fifteen  years.  The  ostensible 
efeject  of  tiM  journey  of  these  two  personages  to  Kladita  b  to  make  inqfuiriee 
respecting  the  Mongol  refigion ;  but  no  one  imagines  here  that  the  govern- 

ment  leels  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  creed  of  the  Dalai  Lama." 

«  «  * 


aerr 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  ALEXANPER  WALKER. 

Thk  naaM  of  Oeneral  Walker  elahns,  on  various*  aoeonnts.a  plaee  in 
British  Itidiaa  biograpfayv  An  ioSerestaag  memoir  of  this  cKceUent  (Arer, 
which  does  cmdit  to  the  pen  of  its  writer,  Major  Moor,*  in  the  recendy  pub- 
lished volume  of  the  JmmuA  Biegraphy,  aibrds  ua  asaterials  for  a  slig|bt  out- 
line of  the  genend's  history- 

AleJeander  Walker  wsw  e  imtire  of  SeotkaMl,  and  was  bom  Aout  Che  year 
}J6&^  He  was  appekised  to  a  cadetship  on  the  Bombay  establitfhoMBt  in  the 
year  l78d.  In  178Sf  the  aativebattalfon,  to  which  he  was  attached  as  ensign, 
Ibcnied  part  of  the  Bombay  field  force  under  die  unfortunate  General  Madiews. 
Bnsign  Walker  bore  e  part  in  vsjrious  engagements  and  skirmishes  during  that 
active  campnign,  was  present  at  the  sieges  and  assaulteof  HydeKs  forts  on  die 
eoast  of  Malabar,— ilajslhmundry,  Owore,  Cundapore,  Hassan^urry,  Man* 
galore^  Ste,  In  the  eubsequent  defence  of  Mangslor^  the  8di  bat^Kon,  to 
which  Ensign  Welker  bdonged,  bi^ly  diacingumhed  imelf,  and  for  its  valonr 
and  fidelity,  obtained  ivom  the  Bombay  Government  the  title  ef  **  The  Grena- 
dier Battation."  •  Ensign  Walker  headed  one  of  the  soilses  on  this  occasioo, 
and  was  severely  wounded.  Before  he  had  recovered,  on  the  advance  of 
Tippeo,  flushed  with  his  victory  over  Mathews,  against  the  battered  and 
fmmhling  walls  of  Mangalore,  Ensign  Walker  JMoed  his  corps,  and  In  the 
oourse  of  this  remari^eble  siege,  was  again  wounded.  When  the  garrison  wna 
reduced  to  extremity  and  compelled  to  eurrendsr  the  fort,  Tippoo  demanded 
two  hostages  for  the  due  observance  of  die  capitnlntion.'  Volunteers  were 
Tfordingty  invited,  and  Ensign  Walker,  who  had  reeeivod  repeated  merits  of 
appraimdon  from  ColoncA  Oamf^U,  the  connnander  of  the  heroic  garrisoBi 
immadiatdy  presented  himself  (with  Lieut  OHkennet^  notwidiBtandkig  the 
aaputalion  of  Tippeo  at  that  period  (17^  ^  cnNityand  perfidy.  Inuring  tho 
fi>ar  nsonths  the  tyrant  detained  the  hostages,  they  were  subjected  to  avarieQr 
of  privations  and  insults,  and  even  considered  their  lives  in  danger.  The 
**  spirited  and  sealous  conduOt  **  of  these  two  officers  was  acknowledged  and 
eewarded  by  the  Bombay  Government. 

The  peace  of  1783  enabled  that  Government  to  turn  its  attentkm  to  commer* 
dal  object,  and  Ensign  Walker  was  selected  to  command  the  military  part  4ff 
a&  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  estabHrfifng  a  poet  on  the  north-west  coaat  of 
America  for  the  supply  of  furs  for  the  China  market.  After  exploring  «s  far 
north  as  ^8*,  however,  the  enterprtzc  was  abandoned.  ' 

•  Author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  &c.,  and  an  inthiute  fxiendof  General  Walker. 
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Tlie  eonduet  of  Tippoo  to  9ttr  «Uy»  the  rajah  «£  Tmvaneorc^  in  1790, 
lifou^t  on  n  war  wttb  Mjpsorey  and  Lieut.  Walker  (who  had  been  promoted  to 
that  rank  in  1788)  was  with  hi«  battaUoo*  under  Colonel  Hartley^  in  the  firat 
smart  campaign,  and  became  adjutant  of  the  line  to  the  field  force.  He  waa 
piMaot  at  the  battle  of  Tireovapiagari  and  the  escalade  of  Trinoalore. 

In  the  campaign  of  1791»  the  governor.  General  Abercromhie»  oommaaded 
tH^  ield  army»  and  he  appointad  Lieut*  Walker  to  the  adjutancy  of  the  lOtk 
iglbt  lafiMKbry,  with  which  be  served  in  (he  canptugn  of  \79%^  whioh  ended  i» 
the  treaty  of  6ering»pataoi# 

He  resigned  bis  adiutaacy  to  rejoin  the  grenadier  battalion,  but  was  aoo» 
sftsr  appointed  mflitary  secretavy  to  Colonel  Dow,  commanding  in  Maliter, 
and  subsetpamtly  quarter-master  of  brigade.  This  staff«ppeintment  he  re- 
ligiwd  to  ^are  with  his  corps  in  the  riege  of  Cochin  i  and  he  was  made  miHtarj 
lecretary  to  Colonel  Petrie,  the  commander  of  the  field  division  of  the  Bombay 


He  waa  afterwards  appointed  assistant  to  the  Makbar  commisf ioners,  and 
when  Crcneral  James  Stuart,  the  commander4n-chief  of  the  Bombay  army, 
cama  into  Malabar,  he  appointed  Breyet  Captain  Walker  his  military  secretary. 

la  iWi  he  became  deputy  quarter-master-general,  which  gava  him  the- 
sficial  rank  of  major ;  and  in  the  following  year,  deputy  auditor  general,  with 
sttcccBsioa  to  the  auditor<^neral-ship  on  the  first  vacancy. 

im  1709,  war  broke  out  with  Tippoo ;  when  Major  Walker  was  appointed 
quarter-master-general  to  the  Bombay  army  in  the  field.  He  was  present  ati 
ifae  tattle  of  Seedaseer,  the  firat  conflict,  and  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam> 
thelasL 

In  18M,  the  talents  he  had  diaplayedf  and  the  information  he  had  collected: 
and  forwarded  to  GoTaromisnt  comiected  with  Malabar,  part  of  the  cessions; 
of  Mysore,  recommended  htm  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  Whilst  serving: 
as  a  member  of  the  Malabar  commission.  Marquess  Wellesley  intimated  to. 
Ganenl  Stuart,  that  from  Major  Walker's  able  communications  on  the  subject 
ef  Malabar,  he  entertained  so  high  a  sense  oi  his  talents,  integrity,  knowledge^ 
«id  geweral  character,  that  he  was  desirous  he  should  enter  his  fiunily, 
satisfied  *' that  his  aenvices  might  be  employed  with  great  public  benefit 


At  aba  request  of  fiir  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  present  Duke  of  Wellington), 
Major  Walker  was  nominated  to  attend  the  commanding  officer  in  Mysore  and 
Malabar,  hi  order  to  assist  him  in  the  campaign  with  his  local  information.  On 
the  eompletion  of  dus  aervice,  as  well  as  upon  other  occasions,  he  recdvad 
die  thanks  of  the  GoTerament.  He  also  managed  Batisfactorily  some  complW 
cated  and  delicate  ncgocsations  with  the  rajah  of  Cochin. 
•  ne  desparate  condition  of  the  Jfine  pro^vincea  of  Guzesat  having  attracted 
fbe  attention  of  the  Bomhay  Government,  Major  Walker,  whose  servioes  h«ii 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  aouth  of  India,  was  fleeted  to  conduct  the  ncgo-i 
cialaoiM  and  to  command  the  troops  intended  to  give  them  weight,  in  order  ta 
catabHdi  our  salutary  influence  in  the  westy^-a  scene  of  anacchy  and  wretched^ 


A  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Guicowar  states  at  this  period  may  be 
inlevred  from  the  objects  to  which  M^or  Walker's  negociations  were  to  be 
Affected,  namely,  **  the  reconcilement  of  the  estranged  and  hostile  members 
of  the  rulmg  family,  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  and  dismissal  of  the  lawless 
aoWery ;  the  arrangement  and  oolleaion  of  the  dilapida^d  and  almost  unpro- 
daetive  revenues;  the  reduction  of  tbe  overwhelming  debt  uf  the  state  ;  the 
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rb-oirgatiizKtion  of  the  nearly  inoperatiTe  courts,  judicial  and  civile  and  various 
other  points  essential  to  the  restoration  to  tranquillity  of  an  unhappy 
country,  sunk  in  the  combined  results  of  all  these  and  many  other  co««xi8liog 
abuses/' 

As  was  expected,  military  operations  were  requisite  against  the  most  violenty 
whose  interests  were  opposed  to  tranquillity,  which  were  conducted  (to  use  the 
words^  of  Marquess  Wellesley)  with  **  distinguished  military  talent."  Therebda 
were  subdued,  our  influence  in  Guzerat,  on  which  depended  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  ruling  family,  was  established;  audio  June  1809,  Major  Walker 
was  appointed  political  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Gnieawar  rajah, 

Major  Walker's  arduous  duties,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  only  now 
commenced.  He  had  to  adjust  a  variety  of  conflicting  claims  and  peculiarly 
embarrassing  interests  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa  and  Sindia»  which  was  effected 
pardy  by  negociation,  partly  by  mutual  cessions,  and  partly  by  conquest.  The 
usual  effects  of  tranquillity  and  good  management  followed  his  judicious. mcft- 
suresy  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  augmentation  of  die  revenues 
were  alternately  a  theme  of  admiration.  In  1805,  a  general  defensive  alliance 
between  the  Guicowar  and  the  English  was  negociated  by  Major  Wriker,  in 
allusion  to  which,  the  Supreme  Government  requested  that  of  Bombay  to 
**  signify  to  that  officer  its  distinguished  approbation  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
judgment  manifested  by  him  during  the  whole  course  of  the  arduous  negodsp 
tion,  which  has  terminated  in  the  late  important  and  advantageous  arrange- 
ments with  the  Guicowar  state." 

Military  operations  were,  however,  still  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  some 
of  the  turbulent  feudatories  in  Kattywar,  whither  Major  Walker  received  ia- 
structions  to  proceed  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity ;  and  Kattywar  was  soon 
brought  into  the  same  orderly  condition  as  the  rest  of  the  Guicowar's  terri- 
tories. 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  Kattywar,  that  Major  Walker  succeded  in 
effecting  an  object  near  to  his  heart,  namely,  the  abolition  of  female  in&nti- 
dde,  which  had  prevailed  immemorially  amongst  the  Jahrejah  Rajpoots  of  that 
province.  So  intent  was  he  upon  this  object,  that  all  the  results  of  his  forty 
years'  labour  in  India,  his  military  achievements,  his  civil  successes,  sunk  to 
nothing  in  his  estimation,  compared  with  this  nobler  triumph.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, too,  that  it  was  a  victory  gained  by  argument  alone.  "  It  was  accom- 
plished," he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  July  1819,  *'  no  doubt 
with  great  difficulty,  but  it  was  so  far  a  spontaneous  act,  that  it  was  solely 
efibcted  by  persuasion  and  reason.  It  is  under  this  influence  alone,"  he  adds, 
"  that  the  measure  (of  suppressing  female  infandcide  generally  throughout  the 
west  of  India)  can  ultimately  be  expected  to  prove  successful;" 

In  1809,  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  apply  for  permission  to  pro- 
ceed to  Europe,  soon  af^er  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  lieut.-colonel.  The 
regret  with  which  his  departure  was  viewed  by  the  people  of  Guzerat  could  not 
be  less  gratifying  to  his  feelings  than  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Bombay  Govena- 
ment  in  a  general  order,  dated  19th  January  1809,  which  contains  a  highly 
flattering  exposition  of  his  services.  The  gentleman  (Major  Carnac),  who 
succeeded  him  as  political  resident  in  Guzerat,  says :  ''  his  name,  to  the  hour 
of  my  quitting  Guzerat,  many  years  afler  that  populous  province  had  lost  the 
benefit  of  his  presence,  was  uttered  by  all  with  feelings  of  deep  veneration  for 
his  virtues." 

Irafmediately  after  his  embarkation  for  England,  Guzerat  be<:ame  the  scene 
of  commotions.    Futteh  Sing,  the  ruler  of  Cutch,  invaded  the  province,  and 
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this  was  followed  by  a  rising  of  the  Katty war  chiefs.  Colonel  Walker  received 
letters  at  Point  de  Galle,  from  Lord  Minto,  commanicating  these  facts,  and 
expressing  a  wish  that  he  would  not  leave  India  in  this  emergency.  In  defiance 
of  medical  advice,  he  suspended  his  return,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action, 
entered  Kattywar  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  reduced  some  strong  forts, 
and  soon  brought  the  Cutch  government,  and  the  petty  piratical  chiefs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  reason.  The  distinguished  thanks  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment acknowledged  this  important  and  timely  service. 

In  1810,  Lieut.  Col.  Walker  again  obtained  leave  to  quit  India,  and  the 
Bombay  Government,  in  its  general  order  of  23d  January,  after  adverting  to 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  order  of  the  preceding  year,  added :  *'  the 
Crovemor  in  Council,  in  announcing  Lieut.  Colonel  Walker's  ultimate  return 
lo  bis  native  country,  embraces  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  expi^ession  of 
ftbe  obligations  of  the  Government  for  the  important  services  which  have 
ahready  received  its  cordial  and  unqualified  testimony,  and  which  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  eminent  and  substantial  benefits  that  this  presidency  has 
ileriTed  from  his  protracted  residence  in  India.'*  There  are  upwards  of  sixty 
general  orders,  minutes  of  council,  extracts  of  consultations,  &c.,  of  a 
8im3ar  character,  expressive  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  talents,  zeal, 
conrage,  assiduity,  and  success. 

In  181^,  Colonel  Walker  retired  from  the  service,  and  lived  in  domestic 
privacy  in  Scotland,  till  1822,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Government  oi 
St.  Helena,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Here  his  active  mind  employed 
itself,  though  in  a  limited  sphere,  in  promoting  schools  and  libraries,  improving 
the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  island,  by  the  formation  of  societies,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  lower  classes.  His  addresses 
to  the  different  societies  on  the  island  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  this 
work,  and  they  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  his  varied  talents,  sound  judgment 
and  kind  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes.* 

Whilst  presiding  at  the  council  board,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  from  the 
dfects  of  which  he  never  fiilly  recovered.  In  1828,  he  quitted  the  government 
of  St.  Helena,  all  classes  of  persons  on  the  island  expressing  in  their  addressesf 
the  wannest  respect  and  esteem  for  his  character,  and  enumerating  services 
rendered  to  their  community  which  well  deserved  their  encomia. 

He  enjoyed  but  a  short  time  his  second  retirement  to  his  native  country.  He 
died  on  the  5th  March  last,  at  Bowland,  near  Edinburgh,  aged  about  6^ 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons. 

General  Walker  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  those  great  men  whom  British 
In<fia  has,  at  difierent  periods,  ''raised  up  for  herself  and  then  given  to  the 
aothercountry." 

•  SM«;sT.1ii«addi«HtotlMAcikultundMidH«rtleultitnaS<>drty  olSt.H«lea»,  189S«laitf«tor. 
9mm^  irof.  ulL  p.4SB. 
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CHINA. 

To  THB  EoiTOB. 

Canton,  Oct.  10,  1831* 

Sir  :— I  am  glad  to  perceive,  by  the  latest  numbers  of  jour  interestiog 
periodical,  that  you  still  take  considerable  notice  of  our  afl&irs  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  our  great  emperor,  '  Reason's  glory/ 
has  this  year  attained  the  respectable  age  of  a  semi-century.  In  honour  of  it, 
he  conferred  a  Gdn  Ko,  '  gracious  examination,'  or  opportunity  of  obtaininf 
degrees,  on  the  gentry  of  the  land.  But  the  joy  was  damped  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  year,  by  the  death  of  his  only  son.who  could  succeed  to  the 
throne.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  refused  to  be  worshipped  by  sacrifice^ 
and  declined  giving  any  banquets.  In  the  month  of  July,  however,  he  had 
two  sons  born  to  him,  by  two  Tartar  concubines.  These,  unlike  a  son  he  haa 
by  a  Chinese  concubine,  are  considered  legitimate,  and  can  succeed.  Tber* 
is  now,  therefore,  the  probability  of  a  minority  and  regency  in  China  on  tfa« 
demise  of  his  present  migesty. 

There  has  been  great  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  the  central  pert^ 
China  and  Loochow  by  the  rivers  overflowing  their  banks.  And  in  the  aoiUb^ 
on  the  23d  of  September,  we  had  a  tremendous  typhon. 

We  have  to-day  heard  that  old  governor  Le  is  certainly  comiBg  back  to 
Canton  again :  it  was  so  arranged  at  his  interview  with  the  emperor.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear,  that  he  has  not  interest  enough  to  retaio  hioi  at 
court. 

M.  Pauthier's  passion  for  Hindoo  theism  and  Chinese  Taoism  is  ammaaf 
enough.  Til  hint  to  some  of  the  priests  of  Budh  and  I^,  that  a  miiaioa  frooi 
them  would  be  very  acceptable  in  Paris,  where  they  are  in  want  of  a  state 
religion,  being  now  tired  of  the  old-fashioned  religion  derived  ff>oai  the 
Hebrews.  If  you  understood  the  beautiful  notions  of  entity  and  non-entity 
attributed  by  the  young  French  orientalist  to  the  old  prince  Laou-keua  ia  your 
No.  for  June  1631,  it  is  more  than  I  can  do«  Wishing,  faotif^ver^  euEceas  io 
all  unologues,  I  remain  yours.  Sec, 

*    «    # 


TO  TUB   ED^3K>a. 

8»:— Having  seen  your  magasine  for  the  first  time,  I  cannot  la^gltU  an 
opportunity  which  ofiers  of  writing  to  Europe,  to  expren  my  sfelisfiKtiai  «t 
the  conspicuous  notice  which  this  interesting  country  receives  in  iu  Auf 
information  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  contribute  shall  be  at  your  service. 

Ai&irs  at  Canton  are  in  a  rather  ticklish  state.  This  you  know^  of  coMi»e» 
from  the  Canton  papers.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Chliiese  goten^mefft  %oeId 
be  gjad  to  get  rid  of  the  English,  but  are  really  afraid  to  resort  to  extremities. 

I  am,  &c. 

Macao,  Sm  September  1831.  A.  Z. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MUSULMANS  OF  INDIA* 

We  consider  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali's  **  Observations  on  the  Mussul- 
mauns  of  India"  as  a  work  which,  in  these  times  when  there  is  such  a 
redundancy  of  vapid  literature,  is  curious  and  even  valuable,  not  from  its 
merits  as  a  literary  composition  (though  they  are  not  slight),  or  from  its 
general  pretensions  to  originality  of  thought  or  details,,  but  because  it  giv€» 
a  minute  and  aocorate  portraiture  of  Mohamedanism  as  it  exists  in  Hin« 
dnstaa  at  the  present  day,  drawn  by  one  who  has  possessed  unusaal  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  means  of  ensuring  its  completeness  and  fidelity. 

The  author  is  an  English  lady,  who  married  a  Musulman  of  Luclc- 
now^  of  respectable  family,  and  has  been  domesticated  in,  and  confined  to, 
Mobamedan  society  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Her  habits  of  obser- 
vation seem  to  be  considerable,  and  by  the  help  of  her  husband's  familia- 
rity with  the  literature  of  the  East,  and  the  experience  and  theological 
knowledge  of  her  father-in-law,  Meer  Hadjee  8hah — whom  the  fair  author 
depicts  as  a  correct  model  of  the  true  Musulman,  an  example  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Bible — she  has  been  enabled  to  accumulate  a  vast  fund  of 
materials  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  manners,  the  religious  opinions,  and 
even  the  literature,  of  the  Hindu  Musulmans. 

The  observations  are  communicated  in  the  convenient  form  of  letters. 
Some  attempt  is  consequently  made  at  methodizing  the  multifarious  topicsr 
which  come  under  observation ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  in  attempting  to  give 
the  reader  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  such  a  work,  we  labour  under 
great  difficulties.  We  must  be  contented  with  a  desultory,  and  consequently 
imperfect,  account 

One  or  two  remarks  may  be  premised.  Mrs.  Hassan  Alif  confirms  the 
pemark  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,t  that  the  Mohamedanism  of  India  is  dis-* 
tinguished  by  peculiarities  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  elsewhere,  and  that  it  has  imbibed  much  from  Hindu  manners 
and  superstitions.  AnoUier  remark  is  this,  namely,  that  the  fair  authoress 
has  exhibited  Mohamedanism  in  perhaps  too  favourable  a  light.  She  says : 
**  in  my  attempt  to  delineate  the  Mussulmauns,  I  have  been  careful  to  speak 
as  I  have  found  them,  not  allowing  prejudice  to  bias  my  judgment,  either 
on  the  side  of  their  faults  or  virtues."  Adding,  however,  **  but  I  deem  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  state,  that  my  chief  intimacy  has  been  confined  to  the 
most  worthy  of  their  community ;  and  that  the  character  of  a  true  Mussol- 
rnann  has  been  my  aim  in  description." 

Of  their  liberality  and  freedom  from  most  of  the  prejudices  with  wb'ch 
the  Hindus  are  tinctured,  their  humanity,  and  above  all,  their  charitable 
disposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  if  we  had  any,  Mrs.  Hassan  Ali's 
work  would  go  far  to  remove  it    With  regard  to  the  latter  trait,  she  ob- 


•  OtHerratioiis  on  the  Musnilffiauns  of  lDdU»  descriptive  of  their  Manncn*  Cuatoais,  Habit!*  and 
Religious  Optokmt,  tnado  during  a  Twelve  Years'  Residence  in  their  Immediate  Society.  By  Mn.  Mckb 
Bamav  Ai.1.    Two  vols.  London,  1832.    Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co. 

t  This  lady  should  refect  the  **  Meer,"  which  is  an  honorary  pre6x  to  a  mah  name.  An  Emopeaa 
wiCe  might  as  well  write  "  Vln.  Mr.  Such-a-one/'  or  <<  Mrs.  Sir  John." 

%  See  Ratnaits  on  the  Mohammedanism  of  India,  p.  03. 
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You  perceive  a  Bystem  of  charitable  feeling  is  inculcated  by  the  laws  ef 
Mahumtfdi  and  in  erery-day  pracUci^  it  is  found  to  be  the  promiDent  feature  in 
their  general  habits.  It  is  comoion  with  the  meanest  of  the  people  to  oiler  a 
share  of  their  food  to  any  one  calling  upon  them  at  meal-time.  I  have  seen 
this  amiable  trait  of  character  in  all  classes  of  the  people ;  and  oflen  on  a  river- 
voyage,  or  a  land-journey,  when  the  servants  cook  their  dinner  under  a  tree 
Of  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  if  a  dog,  which  they  consider  an  unclean  animal, 
advances  within  their  reach,  a  portion  of  their  food  is  thrown  to  him,  with  that 
kindliness  of  fbeling  which  induces  them  to  share  with  the  hungry,  whatever 
gifts  they  receive  from  the  Author  of  aU  good.  Except  in  seasons  of  famine, 
no  one  iieed  despair  of  having  sufficient  to  support  nature,  wherever  the 
Mussulmauns  congregate.  I  speak  it  to  their  credit,  and  in  justice  to  their 
character* 

The  fair  author,  moreover,  makes  rather  a  successful  attempt  to  defend 
the  Musulmans  from  the  charge  of  deteriorating  female  society.  As  this  is 
4  point  of  some  interest,  we  ehali  extract  some  passages  whieh  oooor  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  letters : 

The  ladies'  society  is  by  no  means  insipid  or  without  interest ;  they  are 
naturally  gifted  with  good  sense  and  politeness,  fond  of  conversation,  shrewd 
in  their  remarks,  and  their  language  is  both  correct  and  refined.  This,  at  first, 
was  an 'enigma  to  me,  considering  that  their  lives  are  spent  in  seclusion,  and 
that  their  education  was  not  conducted  on  European  principles;  the  mystery, 
however,  has  passed  away  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  people.  The  men,  with  whom  genteel  women  converse,  are  gene- 
rally well  educated,  and  from  the  naturally  inquisitive  disposition  of  the 
females,  not  a  word  escapes  the  lips  of  a  father,  husband,  or  brother,  without 
an  inquiry  as  to  its  meaning,  which  having  been  once  ascertained,  is  never  for- 
gotten, because  their  attention  is  not  diverted  by  a  variety  of  pursuits,  or 
vain  amusements.  The  women  look  up  to  the  opinions  of  their  male  relatives 
with  the  same  respect  as  children  of  other  climes  are  accustomed  to  regard 
their  tutor  or  governess,-— considering  every  word  pronounced  as  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  every  sentiment  expressed  as  a  guide  to  their  own*  Thus  the 
habit  of  speaking  correctly  is  so  familiar  to  the  females  of  Mussulmaun  sodely, 
that  even  women  servants,  long  accustomed  to  serve  in  xeenahnahs,  may  be 
readily  distipguished  by  their  language  from  the  same  class  of  people  in  atten* 
dance  on  European  ladies. 

They  have  not,  it  is  true,  many  intellectual  resources,  but  they  havenatu- 
ndly  good  understandings,  and  having  learned  their  duty  they  strive  to  ftiUU 
it.  So  &r  as  I  have  had  any  opportunity  of  making  personal  observations  on 
thtir  general  character,  they  appear  to  me  obedient  wives,  dutiftil  daoghters, 
affectionate  mothers,  kind  mistresses,  rincere  firiends,  and  libefal  bcnefiibc- 
tresses  to  the  distressed  poor.  These  are  their  moral  qualificattona,  and  in  their 
religious  duties  they  are  zealous  in  performing  the  several  ordinances  whidi 
they  have  been  instructed  by  their  parents  or  husbands  to  observe.  If  there 
be  any  ;nerit  in  obeying  the.  injunctions  of  their  lawgiver,  those  whom  I  have 
known  most  intunately  deserve  praise,  since  *  they  are  faithful  in  that  they 
profess." 

To  ladies  accustomed  ftora  infancy  to  confinement,  this  is  by  no  means  irk- 
some; they  have  their  employments  and  their  amusements,  and  though  these 
are  not  exactly  to  our  taste,  nor  suited  to  our  mode  of  education,  they  are  not 
the  less  relished  by  those  for  whom  they  were  invented.    They  perhaps  wonder 
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equally  at  aome  of  our  modes  of  Uiwtpatliig  tloiey  and  fancy  we  might  spend  it 
nore  profitably.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Mussulmaun  ladies,  witli  whom  I  have 
been  long  intimate,  appear  to  me  always  happy,  contented,  and  satisfied  with 
the  seclusion  to  which  they  were  born ;  they  desire  no  other,  and  I  have  ceased 
to  r^ret  they  cannot  be  made  partakers  of  that  freedom  of  intercourse  witl^ 
the  world,  we  deem  so  essential  to  our  happiness,  since  their  health  suffers 
nothing  from  that  confinement,  by  which  they  are  presenred  from  a  variety  of 
mares  and  temptations ;  besides  which,  they  would  deem  it  disgraceful  in  the 
Inkiest  degree  to  mix  indiscriminately  with  men  who  are  not  relations.  They 
sre  educated)  from  infancy  for  retirement,  and  they  can  have  no  wish  that  the 
rastom  should  be  changed,  which  keeps  them  apart  from  the  society  of  men 
who  are  not  very  nearly  related  to  thenu  Female  society  is  unlimited,  and 
that  they  enjoy  without  restraint. 

In  genera],  I  have  observed  those  females  of  the  Mussulmaun  population 
who  have  any  claim  to  genteel  life,  and  whose  habits  are  guided  by  religious 
principles,  evince  such  traits  of  character  as  would  constitute  the  virtuous  and 
thoroughly  obedient  wife  in  any  country ;  and  many,  whom  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  know  personally,  would  do  credit  to  the  most  enlightened  peoplo 
IB  the  world. 

The  Mohomim,  a  festival  of  such  prominent  importance  in  India,  in 
described,  with  all  its  gorgeous  and  curious  details,  as  celebrated  at  Luok- 
now.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  a  slight  approach  to  amalgamation  in  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  population  of  India,  that  whilst  the  Mohamedans 
have  adopted  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Hindus,  the  latter  pay  great 
respect  to  the  Mnsniman  saints,  and  on  approaching  the  iaugeeah^  *^  bour 
their  beads  with  solemn  gravity."  In  this  festival,  the  part  played  by  the 
ladies  is  conspicuous : — 

In  commemorating  this  remarkable  event  in  Mussulmaun  history  (says  Mrs* 
Hassan  Ali),  the  expressions  of  grief,  manifested  by  the  ladies,  are  far  greater, 
and  appear  to  be  more  lasting  than  with  the  other  sex ;  indeed,  I  never  could 
have  given  credit  to  the  extent  of  their  bewailings,  without  witnessing,  as  I 
have  done  for  many  years,  the  season  for  tears  and  profound  grief  return  with 
the  month  of  Mahurrum.  In  sorrowing  for  the  martyred  Emaums,  they  seem 
to  forget  their  private  griefs ;  the  bereavement  of  a  beloved  object  even  is 
almost  overlooked  in  the  dutiful  remembrance  of  Hasan  and  Hosein  at  this 
period;  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  this  triumph  of  religiovi 
Ibefing  in  women,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  afiectionatc  attachment  to  their 
children,  hu&bands,  and  parents:  they  tell  me,  '*  we  must  not  indulge  selfish  sor* 
rows  of  our  own,  whilst  the  Prophet's  family  alone  have  a  right  to  our  tears." 

We  would  complete  the  picture  of  the  Musulman  ladies  with  an  account 
of  their  dress,  the  details  of  which  are  given  by  Mrs.  Hassan  AH  with  an 
exaetness  which  would  interest  our  fair  readers ;  but  it  would  occupy  too 
nnch  space. 

The  religious  sentiments  of  the  Musulmans  are  treated  throughout  the 
work  with  a  tenderness  which,  springing,  as  it  evidently  does,  from  no 
apostacy  from  the  faith  in  which  tlie  authoress  was  educated,  may  Inculcate 
charity  on  those  on  whom  it  is  most  incumbent  to  practise  it. 

Of  the  three  principal  roots  of  the  Mussulmauns'  faith,  little  need  be  further 
ia  explanation.    I  have  had  various  opportunities  of  learning  thdr  midis* 
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^sed  thoughts,  and  wish  only  to  impart  what  the  people  are,  who  are  so  littftf 
known  to  the  world  in  general.    AH  persons  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  peculiarities  of  their  particular  faith,  will,  I  think,  give  them  due 
credit,  that  reverence  for,  and  belief  in  God,  forms  a  prominent  trait  in  their 
character  and  faith :  the  English  translation  of  the  Khoraun  by  Sale  (imperfect 
as  all  works  must  be  where  the  two  languages  are  inadequate  to  speak  each 
other's  meaning),  will  tell  without  a  commentary,  that  the  worship  of  God  was 
the  foundation  on  which  Mahumud  built  his  code  of  laws ;  and  that  the  prophets 
were  all  acknowledged  by  him  as  messengers  sent  from  God  to  his  people,  in 
every  age  of  the  world ;  and,  lastly,  that  Mahumud  was  the  prophet,  who  came 
when  the  people  of  the  earth,  vicious  and  profane,  had  fallen  into  the  most 
dissolute  habits,  worshipping  idols  instead  of  God.    This  passage  is  the  senti« 
meat  expressed  to  me  by  a  worthy  man,  and  a  true  Mussulmaun ;  I  have 
traced  it  out  for  the  sake  of  explaining  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mussulmauns 
of  the  present  day. 

When  I  have  conversed  with  some  of  them  on  the  improbability  of  Maho* 
mud's  prophetic  mission,  I  have  been  silenced  by  a  few  words,  ^  how  many 
prophets  were  sent  to  the  Isradites  ?"-^**  Many."  ^  You  cannot  enumerete 
them  ?  then,  is  it  too  much  to  be  probable,  that  God's  mercy  should  have  been 
graciously  extended  to  the  childrien  of  Ishmael?  they  also  are  Abraham's  seed. 
The  Israelites  had  many  prophets,  in  all  of  whom  wc  believe;  the  Ishmaelites 
have  one  prophet  only,  whose  mission  was  to  draw  men  from  idolatry  to  the 
true  God.  AH  men,  they  add,  will  be  judged  according  to  their  fidelity  in  the 
fiuth  they  have  professed.  It  is  not  the  outward  sign  which  makes  a  man  the 
true  Mussulmaun ;  neither  is  it  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  which  will 
dear  the  man  at  the  last  day.    Religion  and  faith  are  of  the  heart." 

• 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Musulmans  expect  a  prophet  or  messiab,  called 
Imaum  Melidy,  the  title  given  to  the  twelflh  Imaum,  who  is  to  purge  the 
world  of  evil^  and  in  conjunction  with  Christ,  at  his  second  oomiog^  make 
all  men  to  be  of  ''  one  mind  and  one  faith."  Meer  Hadjee  Shah,  the  au- 
thoress's venerable  father-in-law,  just  previous  to  his  death,  expressed  to 
her  his  full  expectation  that  '^  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  to  the  earth,  he 
sboukl  rise  from  his  grave,  and  be  with  him,  and  with  Imaum  Mehdy  also.'^ 

The  severity  of  the  Musulman  fasts  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
make  the  trial.  In  the  zeenana,  the  females  submit  to  the  rigid  privations  of 
iiie  Ramazan  with  cheerfulness.  Children  are  inured  to  it  gradually ;  but 
death  sometimes  happens,  and  Mrs.  Hassan  Ali  relates  an  event  of  this 
kind  which  took  place  at  Lacknow: — 

Two  children,  a  son  and  daughter  of  respectable  parents,  the  eldest  thirteen 
and  the  youngest  eleven  years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  prove  their  faith  by 
the  fast,  on  one  of  the  days  of  Rumzaun ;  the  parents,  anxious  to  honour  their 
fidelity,  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  preparations  for  cele- 
brating the  event  amongst  their  circle  of  friends.  Every  delicacy  was  pro- 
vided for  opening  their  fast,  and  all  sorts  of  dainties  prepared  to  suit  the  Epi- 
curean palates  of  the  Asiatics,  who  when  receiving  the  trays  at  night  would 
know  that  this  was  the  testimony  of  the  children's  perseverance  in  that  duty 
they  all  hold  sacred. 

The  children  bore  the  trial  well  throughout  the  morning,  and  even  until  the 
third  watch  of  the  day  had  passed,  thdr  firmness  would  have  reflected  credit 
on  people  twice  their  age,  making  their  first  fast.    After  the  third  watch,  the 
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day  was  oppressiTely  hot,  and  the  children  evinced  symptoms  of  weariness 
and  fatigue;  they  were  advised  to  try  and  compose  themselves  to  sleep ;  this 
luUed  them  for  a  short  time,  but  their  thirst  was  more  acute  when  they  awoke 
than  before.  The  mother  and  her  friends  endeavoured  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion by  amusing  stories,  praising  their  perseverance,  &c.  The  poor  weak  lady 
WRs  anxious  that  they  should  persevere ;  as  the  day  was  now  so  far  gone,  she  did 
not  like  her  children  to  lose  the  benefit  of  their  fast,  nor  the  credit  due  to  them 
for  their  forbearance.  The  children  endeavoured  to  support  with  patience  the 
agony  that  bowed  them  down — they  fainted,  and  then  the  mother  was  almost 
frantic,  blaming  herself  for  having  encouraged  them  to  prolong  their  fast 
against  their  strength.  Cold  water  was  thrown  over  them ;  attempts  were 
made  to  force  water  into  their  mouths ;  but,  alas  !  their  tender  throats  were 
so  swollen,  that  not  a  drop  passed  beyond  their  mouths.  They  died  within  il 
few  minutes  of  each  other;  and  the  poor  wretched  parents  were  left  childless 
through  ^their  own  weakness  and  mistaken  zeal.  The  costly  viands  destined 
for  the  testimony  of  these  children's  faith,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  served 
oat  to  the  hungry  mendicants  as  the  first  offerings  dedicated  to  the  now  happy 
spirks  of  immortality. 

The  pastimes  of  the  Musulman  youth  are  limited  :-^ 

The  amusements  of  boys  in  India  differ  widely  from  the  juvenile  sports  of 
the  English  youth ;  here  there  are  neither  matches  at  cricket  nor  races ;  neither 
hoops  nor  any  other  game  which  requires  exercise  on  foot.  Marbles  they  have, 
and  such  other  sports  as  suit  their  habits  and  climate,  and  can  be  indulged  in 
without  too  much  bodily  exertion.  They  fly  kites  at  all  ages.  I  have  seen 
men  in  years,  even,  engaged  in  this  amusement,  alike  unconscious  that  they 
were  wasting  time,  or  employing  it  in  pursuits  fitted  only  for  children.  They 
are  flown  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  where  it  is  common  with  the  men 
to  take  their  seat  at  sunset.  They  are  much  amused  by  a  kind  of  contest  with 
kites,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner.  The  neighbouring  gentle- 
men, having  provided  themselves  with  lines,  previously  rubbed  with  paste  and 
covered  with  pounded  glass,  raise  their  kites,  which,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  each  other  by  a  current  of  air,  the  topmost  string  cuts  through  the  under  one, 
when  down  falls  the  kite,  to  the  evident  amusement  of  the  idlers  in  the  streets 
or  roadway,  who,  with  shouts  and  hurrahs,  seek  to  gain  possession  of  the  toy 
with  as  much  avidity  as  if  it  were  a  prize  of  the  greatest  value :  however,  from 
the  nnmerous  competitors,  and  their  great  zeal  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  it  is 
usually  torn  to  pieces.  Much  skill  is  shown  in  the  endeavours  of  each  party 
to  keep  his  string  uppermost,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  cut  that  of  his  adver- 
nry'skite. 

Kite-flying  is  an  amusement  which  is  pursued  with  as  much  passion  as 
hone-rftcing  here.  The  late  Doulut  Rao  Soindia  was  inordinately  fond 
of  this  apparently  silly  pastime. 

We  transcribe  the  fair  author's  account  of  Delhi  and  its  court : — 

My  vbit  to  Delhi,  once  the  great  capital  of  Hindoostaun,  and  the  residence 
of  the  great  sultauns,  has  made  impressions  of  a  lasting  kind,  and  presented  a 
moral  lesson  to  my  mind,  I  should  be  sorry  to  forget  in  af^er  years ;  for  there 
I  witnessed  the  tombs  of  righteous  men  in  perfect  repair  after  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  mouldering  relics  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  many  of  whose  career,  we  learn  from  history,  was  comparatively  of 
recent  date ;  yet,  excepting  in  one  solitary  instance  of  Shah  Allum's  grave. 
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without  so  much  of  order  remaining  as  wou&d  tell  to  the  passing  traveller  the 
rankjof  each  iodiYidual's  mausoleum,  now  either  entirely  a  ruin  or  fast  moul- 
dering to  decay. 

The  original  city  of  Delhi  presents  to  view  one  vast  extent  of  ruins ;  abound- 
ing in  mementos  of  dejiarted  worth,  as  well  as  in  wrecks  of  greatness,  ingenuity, 
and  magnificence*  Why  the  present  city  was  erected  or  the  former  one  de- 
serted, I  cannot  venture  an  opinion,  neither  can  I  remember  correctly  in  what 
reign  the  royal  residence  was  changed ;  but,  judging  from  the  remnants  of  the 
old,  I  should  inu^ne  it  to  have  been  equally  extensive  with  the  modem  DelhL 
A  part  of  the  old  palace  is  still  standing,  whither  the  present  king,  Akbaar 
Shaah,  occasionally  resorts  for  days  together,  attracted  perhaps  by  sympathy 
for  his  ancestors,  or  by  that  desire  for  change  inherent  in  human  nature,  and 
often  deemed  essential  to  health  in  the  climate  of  Hindoostaun, 

The  city  of  Delhi  is  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  the  houses,  which  are  generally  of 
brick  or  red  stone,  appear  to  good  advantage,  being  generally  elevated  a  story 
or  two  firom  the  ground-floor,  and  more  regularly  constructed  than  is  usual  ia 
native  cities.  Mosques,  mukhburrahs,  and  emaum-baarahs,  iu  all  directions, 
diversify  the  scene  with  good  effect ;  whilst  the  various  shops  and  bazaar^  to* 
gether  with  the  outpourings  of  the  population  to  and  from  the  markets,  give 
an  animation  to  the  whole  view  which  would  not  be  complete  without  them. 

The  palace  occupies  an  immense  space  of  ground,  enclosed  by  h^h  walla^ 
and  entered  by  a  gateway  of  grand  architecture.  On  other  side  the  entrance  I 
noticed  lines  of  compact  buildings,  occupied  by  the  military,  reaching  to  the  so* 
Gond  gateway,  which  is  but  little  inferior  in  style  and  strength  to  the  grand 
entrance ;  and  here  again  appear  long  lines  of  buildings  similarly  occupied.  I 
passed  through  several  of  these  formidable  barriers  before  I  reached  the  maible 
haU>  where  the  king  holds  his  durbar  (court)  at  stated  times;  but  as  miae  wae 
a  mere  unceremonious  visit  to  the  king  and  queen,  it  was  not  at  the  usual  hour 
of  durbar,  and  I  passed  through  the  hall  without  making  any  particular  obaer* 
vations,  although  I  could  perceive  it  was  not  deficient  in  the  cosdinesa  and 
splendour  suited  to  the  former  greatness  of  the  Indian  empire. 

After  being  conveyed  through  several  splendid  apartments,  I  was  conducted 
to  the  queen's  mahul  (palace  for  females),  where  his  majesty  and  the  queen 
were  awaiting  my  arrival.  I  fouud  on  my  entrance  the  king  seated  in  the  open 
air  in  an  arm  chair  enjoying  his  hookha ;  the  queen's  musnud  was  on  the  ground, 
close  by  the  side  of  her  venerable  husband.  Being  accustomed  to  native  80> 
dety,  I  knew  how  to  render  the  respect  due  fivm  an  humble  individual  to  per« 
sonages  of  their  exalted  rank.  After  having  left  my  shoes  at  the  entrance  and 
advanced  towards  them,  my  salaams  were  tendered,  and  then  the  usual  oflbri^g 
of  nuzzas,  first  to  the  king  and  then  to  the  queen,  who  invited  me  to  a  seat 
on  her  own  carpet, — ^an  honour  I  knew  how  to-  appreciate  from  my  acquain- 
tance with  the  etiquette  observed  on  such  occasions. 

The  whole  period  of  my  visit  was  occupied  in  very  interesting  conversation ; 
eager  inquiries  were  made  respecting  England,  the  government,  the  manners 
of  the  court,  the  habits  of  the  people,  my  own  family  affairs,  my  husband's 
views  in  travelling,  and  his  adventures  in  England,  my  own  satisfaction  as 
regarded  climate,  and  the  people  with  whom  I  was  so  immediately  connected 
by  marriage;  the  conversation,  indeed,  never  flagged  an  insUnt,  for  the  con« 
descending  courtesy  of  their  majesties  encouraged  me  to  add  to  their  enters 
tainment,  by  details  which  seemed  to  interest  and  delight  them  greatly. 

On  taking  leave,  his  majesty  very  cordially  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  the 
queen  embraced  me  with  warmth.     Both  appeared,  and  expressed  them- 
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sekesy  bigfaly  gratified  with  the  Titit  of  an  EDglisb  lady  who  could  explain 
hendf  in  their  language  without  embarrassmenty  or  the  aaristance  of  an  inter- 
preter, and  who  was  the  more  interesting  to  them  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  the  wife  of  a  Syaad;  the  queen,  indeed,  was  particular  in  reminding  me 
tfaat  **  the  Syaada  were,  in  a  religions  point  of  ?iew,  the  nobles  of  the  MueeuU 
■UHina,  and  reverenced  aa  such  far  more  than  thoae  titled  charactera  who  re- 
oeire  their  distinction  from  their  fellow-mortals.*' 

I  was  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  accept  the  queen^s  parting  present  of  an  em- 
broidered scarf,  because  I  knew  her  means  were  exceedingly  limited  compared 
with  the  demands  upon  her  bounty ;  but  I  could  not  refuse  that  which  was  in- 
tended to  do  me  honour  at  the  risk  of  wounding  those  feelings  I  so  greatly  res- 
pected. A  small  ring,  of  trifling  value,  was  then  placed  by  the  queen  on  my 
finger,  as  she  remarked,  *'  to  remind  me  of  the  giver." 

The  king's  countenance,  dignified  by  age,  possesses  traces  of  extreme 
beauty;  he  is  much  fairer  than  Asiatics  usually  are;  his  features  are  still  fine, 
his  bur  silvery  white ;  intelligence  beams  upon  his  brow,  his  conversation  gen- 
tle and  refined,  and  his  condescending  manners  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
most  refined  gentleman  of  Europe.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  been  long 
intimate  with  his  habits  in  private,  that  he  leads  a  life  of  strict  piety  and  tem- 
perance, equal  to  that  of  a  durweish  of  his  faith,  whom  he  imitates  in  expend- 
ing his  income  on  others  without  indulging  in  a  single  luxury  himself. 

The  queen's  manners  are  very  amiable  and  condescending ;  she  is  reported* 
to  be  as  highly  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments  as  I  can  afi&rm  she  is  with 
genuine  politeness. 

A  vuriety  of  Oriental  teles  and  anecdotes  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
whuDefl^  which,  though  seldom  remarkable  for  point  or  interest,  illustrate, 
theopioions  and^manner  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  taled  are  very  old 
acquaintance;  Take  for  example  the  following,  which  at  once  recalls  to  us 
the  judicial  acuteness  of  our  friend  Sancho  Pan^a : — 

Of  the  Eaabah  (Holy  House)  many  wonderful  things  aro  recorded  in  the 
several  commentaries  on  the  Khoraun,  and  other  ancient  authorities  which  it 
would  fill  my  letter  to  detaiL  I  will,  however,  make  mention  of  the  mystic. 
chain  as  a  sample  of  the  many  superstitious  habits  of  that  age. 

It  b  aaid,  ^  a  chain  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  Kaabah,  whither  the 
people  assembled  to  settle  (by  the  touch)  disputed  rights  in  any  case  of  doubt 
between  contending  parties." 

Many  carious  things  are  related  as  having  been  decided  by  this  mystic  chains 
which  it  would  seem,  by  their  description^  could  only  be  reachedby  the  just  person 
in  the  cause  to  be  decided,  since,  however  long  the  arm  of  the  faulty  person^ 
he  could  never  reach  the  chain ;  and  however  short  the  person's  arm  who  was 
in  the  right,  he  always  touched  the  chain  without  difficulty.  I  will  here  relate 
one  of  the  anecdotes  on  this  subject. 

"  Two  pilgrims  travelled  together  in  Arabia;  on  the  way  one  robbed  the 
other  of  bis  gold  coins,  and  secreted  them  carefully  in  the  hoUow  of  his  cane 
or  stafifl  His  companion  missing  his  cash,  accused  him  of  the  theft,  and  when 
disputes  had  risen  high  between  them,  they  agreed  to  visit  the  mystic  chain  to 
settle  their  difierence.  Arriving  at  the  Kaabah,  their  intentions  being  disclosed 
to  the  keepers  of  the  place,  the  thief  claimed  the  privilege,  being  the  accused,  of 
first  reachiDg  to  touch  the  chain ;  he  then  gave  the  staff  in  which  he  had 
deposited  the  money  into  his  fellow -pilgrim's  hands,  saying,  *  keep  this,  whilst 
I  go  to  prove  my  innocence.'    He  next  advanced  and  made  the  usual  prayer. 
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adding  to  which,  *  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  amias  I  strive  to  remedy ;  I 
repent,  and  I  restore;'  then  raising  bb  arm,  he  touched  the  cham  without 
difficulty.  The  spectators  were  much  surprised,  because  all  believed  he  was 
actually  the  thief.  The  man  who  lost  his  gold,  freely  foi^ve  his  fellow-tra- 
Teller,  and  expressed  sorrow  that  he  had  accused  him  wrongfully;  yet  he 
wished  to  prove  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  falsehood— having  really  lost  his 
gold, — and  declared  he  also  would  approach  the  chain  to  clear  himself  from 
such  a  suspicion :  *  here,'  said  he  to  the  criminal,  '  take«back  your  staff;'  and 
he  advanced  within  the  Kaabah,  making  the  required  prayer,  and  adding^ 
*  now  my  Creator  will  grant  me  mercy  and  favour,  for  He  knoweth  my  gold 
was  stolen,  and  I  have  not  spoken' falsely  in  that,  yet  I  know  not  who  is  the 
thief.'  He  raised  his  hand  and  grasped  the  chain,  at  which  the  people  were  much 
amazed." 

We  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  festival  of  the  new  year : — 

**  Nou-Roze  "  (New- Year's  Day)  is  a  festival  or  eade  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance in  the  estimation  of  Mussulmaun  society. 

The  exact  [period  of  commencing  the  Mussulmaun  new  year,  is  the  very 
moment  of  the  sun's  entering  the  sign  Aries.  This  is  calculated  by  those 
practical  astronomers,  who  are  in  the  service  of  most  great  men  in  native 
cities ;  I  should  tell  you  that  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  public  almanacks  as 
in  England,  and  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  the  sun  passes 
into  that  particular  sign,  so  are  they  directed  in  the  choice  of  a  colour  to  be 
worn  in  their  garments  on  this  eade:  if  at  midnight,  the  colour  would  be  dark 
puce,  almost  a  black ;  if  at  mid-day,  the  colour  would  be  the  brightest  crimson. 
Thus  to  the  intermediate  hours  are  given  a  shade  of  other  colour  applicable  to 
the  time  of  the  night  or  the  day  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Aries ;  and 
whatever  be  the  colour  to  suit  the  hour  of  Nou-Roze,  all  classes  wear  the 
day's  livery,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  subject  in  the  city.  The  king,  oa 
his  throne,  sits  in  state  to  receive  congratulations  and  nuzzas,  from  his  noblesy 
courtiers,  and  dependents.  **  Mabaarukh  Nou-Roze  I"  (may  the  new  year 
be  fortunate !)  are  the  terms  of  salutation  exchanged  by  all  classes  of  society, 
the  king  himself  setting  the  example.  The  day  is  devoted  to  amusements,  a 
public  breakfast  at  the  palace,  sending  presents,  exchanging  visits,  &c 

The  trays  of  presents  prepared  by  the  ladies  for  their  friends  are  tastefully 
set  out,  and  the  work  of  many  days'  previous  arrangement.  Eggs  are  boiled 
hard,  some  of  these  are  stained  in  colours  resembling  our  mottled  papers ; 
others  are  neatly  painted  in  figures  and  devices ;  many  are  ornamented  with 
gilding;  every  lady  evincing  her  own  peculiar  taste  in  the  prepared  eggs  for 
**  Nou-Roze."  All  kinds  of  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  confectionary  and  cakes, 
are  numbered  amongst  the  necessary  articles  for  this  day's  offering:  they  are 
set  out  in  small  earthen  plates,  lacquered  over  to  resemble  silver,  on  which  is 
placed  coloured  paper,  cut  out  in  curious  devices  (an  excellent  substitute  for 
vine  leaves)  laid  on  the  plate  to  receive  the  several  articles  forming  ^  Nou- 
Roze"  presents. 

Amongst  the  young  people  these  trays  are  looked  forward  to  with  child-like 
anxiety.  The  ladies  rival  each  other  in  their  display  of  novelty  and  good 
taste,  both  in  the  eatables  and  the  manner  of  setting  them  off  with  effect. 

The  aforegoing  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  varied  contents  of  this 
vorky  which  we  cannot  dismiss  without  commendation. 
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The  Javanese  is  the  general  language  of  the  island  of  Java^  and  pre- 
vails throughout  nine-tenths  of  the  country ;  in  the  mountainous  districts  the 
Sonda  language  is  spoken^  which,  indeed,  is  merely  a  dialect  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Malay  words  intermixed.  The  Javanese  is  the  most 
polished  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  southern  archipelago  of  Asia,  and  pos- 
sesses a  tolerably  copious  literature.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made 
by  Europeans  to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  studying  this  language,  if  we 
except  the  Malay,  Javan,  Madurese,  Bali,  and  Lampung  vocabulary  pub- 
lisbed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Java.  A  young 
Doteh  scholar,  Mr.  Gerioke,  has  therefore  rendered  a  real  service  to 
IHeratore  in  publishing  the  Javanese  Grammar  of  which  we  are  about  to 
give  a  brief  notice ;  and  we  are  able  to  announce  to  those  who  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  that  this  gentleman,  having,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  Java,  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  its 
inhabitants  and  their  literature,  intends  speedily  to  publish  several  other 
Tolames  on  the  language,  history,  and  hterature  of  the  Javanese. 

In  this  grammar  of  Mr.  Qericke,  the  Javanese  is  written  throughout  in 
the  original  eharaoters,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiar  of  any 
ia  Asia,  and  resemble  in  this  respect  the  Sclavonian  alphabet  of  St  Jerome, 
trhich  might  compare  with  any  European  writing  wliich  is  the  most  over- 
loaded with  small  superfluous  marks.  The  Javanese  alphabet,  denominated 
ijarakan^  contains  in  itself  the  traits  of  its  Hindu  origin,  and  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  writing  of  the  Buddhists,  rather  than 
bom  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  disposed  in  a  diffe- 
rent order.  It  is  read  from  left  to  right,  and  consists  primitively  of  twenty 
kahoraSi  or  letters,  of  which  the  following  are  the  names  and  order :  kOf 
nOf  (fo,  ro,  kOi  dhoy  io^  %0y  vdo^  loy  pOy  do^  dyo^  yOy  nyoy  mo,  go,  bo, 
tho,  ngo. 

Elacb  hmksoro  is  composed  of  a  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel,  which 
was  originally  a  short  a,  but  is  at  present  pronounced  like  aw  in  the  Eng- 
lish words  law,  taw,  and  consequently  approximates  nearer  to  the  o  than 
tbetf. 

Another  series  of  the  Javanese  alphabet  is  that  of  the  twenty  pa- 
satigngans,  which  have  the  same  names  and  value  as  the  hakaoroM,  and 
which  detract  their  vowel  from  the  latter  when  they  follow  them.  Three  of 
these  signs  are  placed  in  tlie  same  line  with  the  haksorow,  three  are  joined 
to  them  on  the  right  side,  and  descend  below  the  line,  and  the  rest  are  placed 
mder  the  hakaoroa  with  which  they  are  combined. 

As  m  all  Indian  alphabets,  die  other  vowels,  besides  the  short  a, 
are  added  to  the  consonants  by  peculiar  signs,  namely : 

Pepet^  placed  above  the  line,  is  the  short  e, 
TaUngt  on  the  left  of  the  baksoro,  is  the  long  e. 

Orettdm  am-  Janam$S€hs  Tool,  or  Fint  Rudiments  of  the  Javimm  LuigaMg^  with  a  Cliraito- 
■I  iBdcx  of  tho  Wordi  cmplofdl  to  It.  By  J.  F.  C.  Okeigeb.  BaUvia,  1831.  Ont  to1«  4to 
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Taroong^  on  the  right  and  united  to  the  itdmg^  is  the  open  o» 

Wooloo,  above  the  fine,  n  the  i 

Sookooy  on  the  left  of  the  haksoro,  is  the  vowel  oo. 

Wignyan,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  represents  the  letter  h. 

Layar,  above  the  haksoro,  is  an  r, 

Pingkal  is  attached  to  the  right  of  the  hakioro,  and  is  pronounced  y  or  w. 

lyetjak^  above  die  line,  is  the  nasal  fig. 

It  is  obvioas  that  the  last  four  of  these  signs  are  of  Hindu  origin. 

Besides  the  signs  of  Javanese  writing,  there  are  several  others,  whieb 
may  be,  for  the  most  part^  considered  as  monograms. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Javanese  language  has  some  singular  varieties 
of  eicpression  arising  from  the  differences  of  rank  in  the  persons  who  con* 
verse  together,  and  that  these  varieties  form,  as  it  were,  so  many  pecniiar 
dialects.  Mr.  Qericke  has  been  careful  to  distinguish  the  req>ective  terms 
of  each  of  these  dialects,  which  are  the  following : 

1.  KromOf  or  expresnons  which  are  employed  by  inferiors  in  addressing 
their  superiors. 

2.  ygoko,  those  employed  by  superiors  in  speaking  to  their  inferiors. 

3.  ITromo  and  Njgf^o,  expressions  used  inctiscriminately  by  persons  of  ererf 

4.  MadhyOf  terms  employed  by  persons  of  equal  rank,  in  fiuniliar  convers** 
tion« 

y  Kawif  or  words  of  the  poetic  language^  mixed  with  many  terms  of  Sans- 
crit origin* 

To  these  different  phraseologies  must  be  further  ailded  a  good  number  of 
Arabic  terms  introduced  by  Islamism,  as  Well  as  some  Malay  words. 

The  dialect  denominated  Ngoko,  which  is  used  by  superiors  to  inferiors^ 
appears  to  approximate  to  the  Malay,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of 

nnmben: 

KaoMo.  NooKo. 

One   •••»»•••••••  tjoiooHgU    ••«••• tjidfi  or  ffiwidji. 

Two  ••••••• koUh    •.••••••••••••• leoreo. 

Three    tigo • Woo, 

Four ••••••  if okowoH  ••*»,; popoi. 

Five  gonijci....... limoo. 

Six  ••••••••..••.••  nAMornMfm id. 

Seven ••  fpUoo  •..»•      id. 

Eight. floMso.*..* ^..     id; 

Nine  ••••••••••••  (/oi^o  •••••••• id. 

Ten    «••  ^odhotjo ••»  tjopoolooh. 

Like  an  the  languages  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  the  Javanese  appeara 
to  be  extremely  simple  in  its  grammar.  The  declension  of  the  noim-aab-* 
staatiye  has  neither  gender  nor  number,  and  even  the  different  cases  are  not 
always  expressed  by  qipropriata  particles.  Frequently  the  sense  and  posi- 
tion of  the  word  alone  suffice  to  denote  the  case.  The  adjective  is  still 
more  simple  in  its  forms,  and  scarcely  ever  undergoes  a  change,  not  inv»- 
riably  even  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees.  Nor  is  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verbs  very  diversified  or  complex.     The  Javanese  grammar  is^ 
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therefore,  one  of  ihe  most  easy  to  acquire :  that  of  Mr.  Oerioke,  although 
sufficiently  copious,  occupies  only  sixty-nine  pages. 

The  Chre9iomaihUf  or  collection  of  examples,  contains  some  curious 
pieces :  amongst  several  official  letters  firom  Javanese  princes,  is  one  of  tole- 
nible  length  addressed  by  Mangkoo  Negoro  to  the  Dutch  Governor  General 
Van  Den  Bosch.  The  Javanese  text,  ivhich  is  ail  printed  in  the  original 
character,  has  the  conesponding  pronunciation :  we  confess  that  a  translation 
would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  a  more  usefiil  guide  to  the  student.  This 
Chrestamaihief  which  consists  of  1 1 1  pages  quarto,  concludes  with  the 
Papaliy  an  extract  from  a  great  poem  by  the  celebrated  prince  Kyahi 
Hageng  Seselo,  who  lived  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  whose  tomb  is  at 
Seselo,  in  the  district  of  Grobogan.  This  extract  occupies  twenty-five 
fodhOf  or  stanzas. 

The  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  work  is  drawn  up  with  care,  and 
enhances  its  utility.  It  contains  all  the  words  in  the  ChrestomatAie,  with 
their  analyses ;  those  of  Arabic  origin  are  carefuUy  marked,  and  the  author 
would  perhaps  have  done  well  had  he  pointed  out,  in  like  manner,  the 
Malay  and  Sanscrit  terms.  Probably,  Mr.  Gkricke  did  not  conceive  this 
aeoessaiy  for  a  mere  vocabulary,  and  reserves  it  for  the  complete  Javanese 
dictionary  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

We  suspect  that  it  is  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Batavia 
which  has  mainly  promoted  and  facilitated  this  publication,  and  it  affords 
the  ground  of  a  fresh  claim,  on  the  part  of  that  learned  body  and  its  perpe« 
tual  secretary,  M.  Vander  Vinne,  to  the  gratitude,  of  ^Sl  who  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  sound  mid  solid  learning. 

Kl. 


GRAT6  ELEOT. 
To  THE  Editor. 


8ta  :**8everal  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  well-known  stanzsy 
io  Gray's  Siegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  was  borrowed  :«— 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  was  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

I  tkiiik  in  the  foUowiiig  verses  of  Dr.  Young  (Sat*  V.,  v.  2f  9)  may  be 
cemed  the  idea  and  some  of  the  expressions.    Speaking  of  Nature,  he  says : 

in  distSBt  wiU%  by  bninan  sjea  onaeen. 
She  aasra  her  flowers  and  sfimds  her  velvet  green  ; 
Pure  gurgling  rills  t)ie  lonely  desert  trace. 
And  waste  their  music  oo  the  savage  race. 

E.  T. 
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THE  R£V£MU£  SYSTEM  OF  INDIA. 

COHUOinCATION  BKTWBBN  EAXUOSUN  BOT  AND  THB  BOABD  OB  COMTBOL.* 

Qk.  1.  By  what  tenure  is  land  held  in  the  provinces  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ?^A.  In  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  pert  of  Orissa  (fiCid- 
napoor),  land  is  now  held  by  a  class  of  persons  called  zamlndto  (he,  land* 
holders),  who  are  entitled  to  perpetual  hereditary  possession*  on  condition  of 
paying  to  government  a  certain  revenue,  fixed  on  their  respective  lands.  This 
is  termed  the  zamindliry  system.  But  in  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces, 
belonging  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  William,  no  fixed  agreement  has  yet  been 
made  with  the  xarolnd^s,  as  to  the  amount  of  assessment;  consequently  th^r 
estates  are  not  in  their  own  hands,  but  under  the  immediate  management  of 
Government,  and  subject  to  fresh  assessments  from  time  to  time,  at  its  discre- 
tion. In  the  Madras  presidency,  the  revenue  is,  for  the  most  part,  collected 
directly  from  the  cultivators  (called  ryots),  according  to  the  race  fixed  on  the 
different  descriptions  of  land  in  various  situations,  by  the  government  revenue 
officers.  These  cultivators  may  retain  possession  as  long  as  they  pay  the 
revenue  demanded  from  them. 

Q.2.  By  what  tenure  was  land  held  under  the  former  government?—* 
A.  Under  the  Mahommedan  government,  lands  were  held  by  hereditary  right  on 
the  zamlndary  system  (though  the  revenue  was  sometimes  arbitrarily  increased)^ 
and  the  zamfnd4rs  were  considered  as  having  a  right  to  their  respective  estates, 
so  long  as  they  paid  the  public  revenue.  They  were  at  the  same  time  respon- 
sible for  any  breach  of  the  peace  committed  within  the  limits  of  their  estates. 
In  this  manner  many  estates,  some  of  which  can  yet  be  referred  to,  such  as 
Vishnapore,  Nuddea,  &c.  continued  in  the  same  family  for  several  centuries. 

Q.  3.  Do  persons  of  all  religious  sects  hold  by  the  same  tenure  ?'—'A.  No  re* 
ligious  or  other  distinctions  were  observed  under  the  former  government,  in 
regard  to  the  holding  of  land ;  at  present,  Europeans  are  interdicted  by  law  from 
becoming  proprietors  of  land,  except  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
courts  of  law  at  the  three  presidencies,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Q.  4.  Are  the  estates  most  usually  large  or  small  ? — A.  In  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency the  estates  are  many  of  them  considerable,  and  there  are  many  others 
of  various  smeller  sizes.  But  in  the  Madras  presidency,  where  the  revenue  ia 
collected  directiy  from  the  cultivators,  the  district  is  generally  divided  into 
small  farms. 

Q,  5.  Do  the  proprietors  cultivate  their  own  estates,  or  let  them  to  tenants? 
— il.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  almost  all  the  land  in  the  Bengal  presidency 
IB  let  out  by  the  proprietors  in  farms,  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale. 

Q.  6.  On  what  terms  are  the  farms  rented?— i<.  The  farms  are  firequenUy 
rentcfd  by  the  zamindfir  himself  to  cultivators,  often  on  lease  for  payment  of  a 
certain  fixed  rent ;  and  frequently  the  zamf nddr  lets  the  whole  or  a  greet  part 
of  his  zamind4ry  to  respectable  individuals,  who  realize  the  rents  from  the 
cultivators  according  to  the  contracts  previously  made  with  them  by  the  zamfn- 
d4rs,  or  subsequentiy  by  these  middlemen. 

Q.  7*  Poes  the  ordinary  rate  of  rent  seem  to  press  severdy  on  the  tenants  ? 
— il.  It  is  considered  in  theory  that  the  cultivator  pays  half  the  produce  to  the 
landholder,  out  of  which  half  ten-elevenths  or  nine-tenths  constitute  the 
revenue  paid  to  government,  and  one-tenth  or  one-eleventh  the  net  rent  of  the 

•  PriDtid  taiUM  Appendix  to  the  iMtRepon  of  UMSetoct  Conmittoe  of  UieConii^^      the  AflUa 
of  the  Eaet-IndU  Company,  ordered  to  be  printed  11th  October  lasi. 
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hndholder.  This  half  of  the  produce  it  a  very  hesT j  demwid  upon  the  euld* 
vator,  after  be  hae  borne  the  whole  expenae  of  teed  and  culthration ;  but  in 
practice,  under  the  permanent  settlement  once  17939  the  landholdere  hare 
adopted  every  measure  to  raise  the  rents,  by  means  of  the  power  put  into  their 
hands. 

<2.  8.  Under  the  former  government,  had  the  cultivator  any  right  in  the  sdl, 
to  cultivate  in  perpetuity,  on  paying  a  fixed  rent,  not  subject  to  be  increased? 
—J.  In  former  times,  khud-kasht  ryots  (t.r.  cultivators  of  the  lands  of  their 
own  village)  were  considered  as  having  an  absolute  right  to  continue  the  poe* 
session  of  their  lands  in  perpetuity,  on  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  rent,  not 
liable  to  be  increased*  But  under  an  arlntrary  government,  without  any  regular 
administration  of  justice,  their  acknowledged  rights  were  often  trampled  upon. 
Vrom  a  reference  to  the  laws  and  the  histories  of  the  country,  I  believe  that 
kods  in  India  were  individual  property  in  ancient  times.  The  right  of  pro- 
perty seems,  however,  to  have  been  violated  by  the  M ahommedan  conquerors  in 
practice;  and  when  the  British  power  succeeded  that  of  the  Mahommedans,  the 
former  naturally  adopted  and  followed  up  the  system  which  was  found  to  be  in 
foive,  and  they  established  it  both  in  theory  and  preedoe. 

Q,  9.  Are  the  tenants  now  subjected  to  frequent  increases  of  rent  ? — A.  At 
the  time  when  the  permanent  settlement  was  fixed  in  Bengal  (1793),  government 
rscogniaed  the  samladlurs  (landholders)  as  having  alone  an  unqualified  propria* 
tsry  right  in  the  soil,  but  no  such  right  as  belonging  to  the  cultivators  (ryots). 
[Vide  fieg.  L  and  VIII.  of  1793,  the  foundation  of  the  permanent  settlement] 
Bnt  by  article  ^,  of  section  60,  of  Rcjgulation  VIII.  of  1793,  Government 
declared  that  no  one  should  cancel  the  pottahs  (t.ff.  the  title  deeds),  fixing  the 
rates  of  payment  for  the  lands  of  the  khud-kasht  ryots  (peasants  cultivating  the 
lands  of  their  own  village),  **  except  upon  proof  that  they  had  been  obtained 
by  coUosion  ;**  or,  **  that  the  rents  paid  by  them  within  the  last  three  years 
Ind  been  below  the  nirk-bandii  (general  rate)  of  the  pui^nnah,'*  (particular 
part  of  the  district  where  the  land  is  situated) ;  or,  **  that  they  had  obtained 
collnsive  deductions ;"  or,  **  upon  a  general  measurement  of  the  purgunnah^ 
for  the  purpose  of  equalising  and  correcting  the  assessment.*'  In  practice^ 
however,  under  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  fonr  conditions,  the  landholders 
(xamindlirs),  through  tbeir  local  influence  and  intrigues,  easily  succeeded  in  com* 
pletely  setting  aside  the  rights,  even  of  the  khud-kasht  cultivators,  and  in- 
creased their  rents. 

42. 10.  In  what  manner  was  the  revenue  assessed  by  Government  upon  each 
estate,  and  upon  what  principle,  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  ?— 
A,  In  the  province  of  Bengal,  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  (in 
1793),  the  amount  of  revenue  which  had  been  paid  on  each  estate  (zamindAry)^ 
in  fhm  preceding  year,  was  taken  as  a  standard  of  assessment  subject  to  cer- 
tain modifications :  estates  (taaliiks)  which  had  paid  a  revenue  directly  to 
Goivemment  for  the  twelve  years  previous,  without  fluctuation,  were  to  be 
assessed  at  that  rate ;  and  the  prindple  of  that  assessment  was  considered  to  be 
nearly  oae»half  of  the  gross  produce.    In  Behar  and  other  places,  the  gross 
amoiuit  of  the  rents  arising  firom  an  estate  was  fixed  upon  as  the  rate  of  govkv- 
ment  aaeessment,  allowing,  however,  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent  to  the  land- 
holder (aamind^)^  in  the  name  of  proprietor's  dnes  (mklikimah),  and  also 
ecNnetliuig  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the  rents,  &c    In  the  upper  provinces 
attadied  to  the  Bengal  presidency,  as  before  observed,  no  settlmnent  has  yet 
concluded  with  the  xamindaars  (kndholders).    The  estates  (zamlndfaies) 
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aM  sometimes  let  out  by  GoTeramsnt  to  tbe  highest  bidder,  to  fiurmera  of 
revenue  on  leases  of  a  few  years,  and  in  odier  cases  the  rents  are  coUeoted 
from  tbe  culftiyators  by  the  government  officers. 

(2. 11.  On  what  principle  do  the  proprietors  of  land  regulate  the  rate  of 
rent  paid  by  the  tenant? — A.  The  different  fields  or  plots  of  ground  on  an 
eitate  Sreelsiised  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quality,  and  certain  rates 
per.bigah  (a  wd)-kndwn  land  measure  in  India)  are  affixed  to  them  respectively* 
agn^eably  to  the  established  rates  in  the  dbtrict.  These  rates  are  considered 
as  a  standard  in  settling  the  rent  ta  be  paid  by  the  cultivators ;  but  as  the  prft- 
ciae  qnaltty  of  land  is  always  liable  to  dispute,  and  fields  may  be  classed  in  the 
firsts  second,  durd^  or  fourth  quality,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  zamin* 
dars,  or  government  surveyors,  and  the!  measareiheiit  is  also  liable  to  variation, 
through  the  ignenmee,  ilUwilli  or  intentional  errors  of  the  measurers,  there 
is  in  praaUoe  no  fixed  standard  to  atfbrd  security  to  the  culdvators  for  the  rate 
orjunount  of  rant  demandable  frdm  them,  althon^  such  a  standard  is  laid 
down  in  Mesiy, 

&  m.  Is  tbe  rent  any  specific  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land? 
— ^.  In  theory  the  rent  is  estimated,  as  I  before  observed,  at  half  the  groaa 
prodece  of  the  land ;  it  is  often  increased,  however,  much  beyond  that  amount 
hjf  various  means ;  but  in  places  peculiarly  subgect  to  have  the  crops  destroyed 
by  sudden  inundation,  or  any  other  casualty,  villagers  cultivate  generally  on 
condition  of  receiving  half  the  gross  produce^  and  delivermg  the  other  hdf  to 
the  landlord  (samindltf)* 

'  4i«  IS.  Is  tbe  rent  paid  in  money,  in  agricultural  produce,  or  in  labour  ?— 
A*  The  rent  is  generally  paid  i|i  money,  exeept  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
when  the  agreement  is  to  pay  half  tbe  gross  produce  as  rent;  and  it  is  som^ 
tines  paid  by  labour,  when  some  of  the  villagers  enter  the  service  of  the  land- 
lord (aarafnd&r)  on  condition  of  holdhig  certain  laafds  in  lieu  of  thdr  services. 

Q«  14.  If  in  money  or  produce,  at  what  periods  of  the  year,  and  in  what 
pfoportlons?— ^  The  money«rent  is  usuidly  paid  by  monthly  instalments,  the 
besiyjest  paymenta  bmng  made  when  the  harvest  is  realized ;  and  the  payments 
is'^podnce,  of  eourse  exclusively  at  that  season. 

Q«  Ifip  Is  tbe  levenne  ia  mafey  instances  cotleeted  by  Government  directly 
from  tbs  celtivalors,  and  not  from  the  proprietors,  or  any  set  of  middlemen  ?— 
A*  Ye%  yery  commonly  itf  the  Mates  presidency,  and  sometimes  in  die  ceded 
and  conquered  provinces,  as  above  observed  (Ques.  10).  Also  when  lands 
advertised  for  sale^  ia  order  to  realise  arrears  of  revenue,  do  not  find  pur- 
chapcts^  they  may  remain  temporarily  on  the  hands  of  Government, 

<^  Mi  Inr  the  event  of  a  proprietor  or  cultivator  (hlling  into  arrears  in  faSa 
insielmesita  of  revenue,  what  means  are  adopted  by  the  Government  Ibr 
cealuing  it  ?— il.  Various  modes  have  been  adopted ;  but  the  usual  mode  now 
fbilolfed  with  respect  to  landholders  (xamind&rs)  is,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
cfjevy  third  month  of  the  revenue  year,  should  any  bslance  of  revenue  reflaaia 
unpaid,  the  estate  in  arrear  m^  be  advertaaed  for  sale. 

i|«  !?•  Is  the  person  of  the  proprietor  liable  to  be  arrested  ibr  the  revenue? 
^-i-ii.- Should  the  anear  of  revenue  due  not  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  the 
setstr^  idbe  pemen  of  the  proprietor  may  be  aeised. 

•  <t  lAi  What  proportion  of*  the  revenue  mwf  fiiU  into  arrear  in  one.  year,  or 
irimft  propertieu  ^  iadd  majy  be  anbject  to  legal  process  by  the  public  anthoii* 
ties  ibritareowvery  ?-— J.  Perhaps  two-fifths  or  oneJialf  of  the  whole  revenue 
are  usudly  in  afirear^  on  an  Iwcn^e,  taftjogthe  whole  year  round,  and  more 
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than  one  half  of  the  eatatas  ara  adrartisad  for  tale  efory  year,  but  compara^ 
tively  few  are  actually  aeld,  as  many  of  the  proprietors  contrive,  when  pressed 
by  necessity,  to  raise  the  money  by  loan  or  otherwise* 

Q,  10.  In  the  event  of  the  tenants  fidUBg  into  arrear  with  their  rents,  what 
means  do  the  proprietors  adopt  for  realising  it? — A,  They  distrain  their 
moresMe  property,  with  some  exceptions,  by  the  assistance  of  the  police 
oflioera,  and  get  it  sold  by  means  of  the  judicial  authorities*   • 

Q.  IM.  Do  the  oourts  aflford  the  same  Acilides  to  the  proprietors  for  recover* 
ing  their  rents,  as  to  the  Government  for  realizing  its  revenue  ? — A,  When  the 
reveoue  of  an  estate  fidls  into  arrear,  the  Government,  of  its  own  authority, 
aalls  the  property.  But  the  proprietor  cannot  sell  the  property  of  a  cultivator, 
except  by  means  of  the  judicial  authority,  which)  however,  generally  expe^ 
dites  the  recovery  of  such  balances. 

Q-  21.  In  the  event  of  a  sale  of  land  for  revenue,  what  mode- does  the  col* 
lector  adopt  in  bringing  it  toaale?— i4.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  revenue  quar« 
ter  or  year,  as  before  explained,  a  balance  remains  due,  a  notice  is  put  up  in 
the  collector's  office  (cntcherry),  announcing  that  the  lands  are  to  be  sold^ 
unless  the  balance  of  revenue  be  paid  up  within  a  certain  period.  On  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  the  lands  may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public 
anetion  by  the  collector,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

Q.  2S.  What  period  of  indulgence  is  given  to  the  deftmlter  before  the  sale 
tskes  place  ?-— J.  A  space  from  one  month  to  six  weeks,  and  not  less  than  the 
former  period^  from  the  time  of  advertbing,  is  allowed  for  paying  up  the 
arrears  before  the  sale  can  aotnally  take  place. 

Q.  S8.  What  previous  warning  is  given  to  him  to  pay  up  his  arrears;  what 
length  of  notice  of  the  intended  sale  is  given  to  the  public,  and  in  what  mode 
is  the  notice  published  ?-— J.  First,  the  collector  sends  a  written  order  to  the 
defimltaig  landholder,  demanding  payment  of  the  arrears  doe  s  failing  this,  a 
catalogue  of  the  various  estates  for  sale  is  inserted  in  the  Government  G»- 
sette;,  and  the  particulars  of  each  are  advertised  in  the  office  of  the  colleetor^ 
and  of  the  judicial  court,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

<2.1M-  What  class  of  persons  become  the  principal  purchasers?— if.  Fre^ 
qnently  other  landlords  become  purchasers,  and  sometimes  the  peoprietors 
tfacmselTes,  in  the  name  of  a  trusty  agent  i  sometimes  pemons  engaged  In 
trade,  and  sometimes  the  native  revenue  officers,  in  the  name  of  their  eonfi* 
dential  friends. 

Q,  £6.  What  proportion  of  the  land  is  porchased  by  the  revenue  ofltcera?^ 
A.  The  proportion  purchased  by  the  revenue  officers. is  now,  comparatively^ 
ytry  amalL 

Q*  S6b  Do  they  conduct  the  sales  (airly,  or  torn  their  official  inlhieDoe  to 
their  own  private  advantage  ?•— ii.  As  such  publicity  is  not  given  to  the  notieea 
of  sales  as  the  local  ciroumstances  require,  native  revenue  officers  have  some* 
times  an  opportunity,  if  they  choose,  of  eifecting  purchases  at  m  reduced  price  f 
since  the  respectable  natives  in  general,  living  in  the  country,  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Government  Gasette^  or  of  attending  the  pubUc  offioeai^ 
and  in  respect  to  estates  of  which  the  business  is  transacted  by  agents^  by  « 
eoUodon  with  them  the  estates  are  sometimes  sold  at  a  very  low  prion* 

C.  f7-  Can  yon  suggest  any  plan  for  obriating  abuses-  of  this  kind?— » 
A,  1st.  The  advertisements  or  notices  of  sale  should  first  be  rcgulariy'sant  to 
the  partiei  interested,  at  their  own  residences,  not  merely  delivered  to  their 
i^anta.  9dly.  They  should  be  fixed  up,  not  only  in  the  government  offices, 
but  in  the  chief  market-places  and  ferries  (ghto)  of  the  district,  also  in  those  of 
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the  principal  towns,  such  as  Calcutta,  Patna,  MurthecUibM,  Benares,  Gawd* 
pore.  3d]y.  The  police  officers  should  he  required  to  take  care  that  the  notices 
remain  fixed  up  in  all  these  situations^  from  the  first  announcement  till  the 
period  of  sale.  4thly.  The  day  and  hour  of  sale  heing  precisely  fixed,. the 
biddings  for  an  estate  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  specific  period,  not  less 
than  fiye  minutes,  that  all  intending  purchasers  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  ofihr ;  apd  the  lapse  of  that  period  should  be  determined  by  a  proper 
measure  of  time,  as  a  sand-glass,  placed  on  the  public  table,  for  general  satis- 
faction. 

<2*  9S*  When  a  cultimtor  fiuls  to  pay  his  rent,  does  the  proprietor  distrain 
or  take  possession  of  the  tenant's  moveables  by  his  own  power,  or  by  applying 
to  any  legal  authority?— iL  Already  answered  (see  Qm.  19). 

Q,  29.  Does  the  legal  authority  seize  upon  both  the  moveable  and  imniove* 
able  property,  and  the  person  of  the  tenants  for  his  rent? — A.  1st.  On  a  sum- 
mary application  to  the  police,  the  moveable  property  of  the  tenant,  with  some 
exceptions,  is  distrained  by  the  help  of  the  police  officers.  Sdly.  By  the  orcfi- 
nary  judicial  process,  the  immoveable  property  of  the  tenant  may  be  attached^ 
and  his  person  arrested,  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent. 

Q«  dOl  What  is  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  under  the  present  zamindlry 
system  of  Bengal,  and  ryotwary  system  of  the  Madras  prendency  ? — A,  Under 
both  systems  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  is  very  miserable;  in  the  one 
they  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  zamindlir's  avarice  and  ambition^  in  tb« 
other  they  are  sut$ected  to  the  extortions  and  intrigues  of  the  surveyors 
and  other  government  revenue  officers :  I  deeply  compassionate  both,  with  this 
differepce,  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  peasantry  of  Bengal,  that  there  the 
landlords  have  met  with  indulgence  from  Government  in  the  assessment  of 
tfa«r  revenue,  while  no  part  of  this  iodulgenoe  is  extended  towards  the  poor 
cultivators.  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price  of  corn  is  low,  the  sale  of 
their  whole  crops  is  required  to  m^t  the  demands  of  the  landholder,  leavnug 
little  or  nothing  for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the  labourer  or  Us  fiunily. 

Q.  31.  Can  you  propose  any  plan  of  improving  the  state  of  the  cultivaton 
and  inhabitants  at  large  ?— 'il.  The  new  system  acted  upon  during  the  last  forty 
years  having  enabled  the  landholders  to  ascertain  the  full  measurement  of  the* 
lands  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  by  successive  exactions  to  raise  the  rents 
of  the  cultivators  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  the  very  least  I  can  propose^ 
and  the  least  which  Government  can  do  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, is  absolutely  to  interdict  any  further  increase  of  rent  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever;  particulariy  on  no  connderation  to  allow  the  present  settled  and 
and  recognized  extent  of  the  land  to  be  disturbed  by  pretended  r&4neasure- 
ments ;  as  in  forming  the  permanent  settlement  (Reg*.  I.  of  1793,  sec  8,  art. 
1st.),  the  Government  declared  it  to  be  its  right  and  its  duty  to  protect  the 
cultivators,  **  as' being  in  their  situation  most  helpless,"  and  that  the  landlord 
should  not  be  entitled  to  make  any  objection  on  this  account.  Even  in  that 
Regulation  (VIII.  of  1793,  sec.  60,  art.  Sd,)  the  Government  plainly  acknowr 
ledg^  the  principle  of  the  khud4cas^t  cultivators  having  a  perpetual  right  in  the 
lands  which  they  cultivated ;  and  accordingly  enacted  that  they  should  not  be 
dbpossessed,  or  have  their  title-deeds  cancelled,  except  in  certain  specified 
caies,  (SppliesUe  of  course  to  that  period  of  general  settlement  (1793),  and  not 
extending  to  a  period  of  forty  years  aderwards.  If  Government  can  succeed 
in  rinsing  a  sufficient  revenue  otherwise,  by  means  of  duties,  &c.  or  by  reduciqs 
their  establishments,  particularly  in  the  revenue  department,  they  may  then,  ia 
the  districts  where  the  rants  ara  very  high,  reduce  the  rents  pays^e  by  the  cul-« 
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lif  atora  lo  the  landbolden,  by  allowiog  to  the  latter  a  proportionate  reduction. 
On  thb  subject  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  (Appendix  A.)  which  I  drew  up  tome- 
time  before  leaving  Bengal^  whicb,  with  some  additional  hints  and  quotations, 
is  subjoined. 

Q.  32.  Are  the  samindirs  in  the  habit  of  farming  out  their  estates  to  middle- 
men»  in  order  to  receive  their  rents  in  an  aggregate  sum,  authorising  the  mid- 
dlemen to  collect  the  rent  from  under-tenants ;  and  if  so,  how  do  the  middle- 
men treat  the  cultivators  ?'^A,  Such  middlemen  are  frequently  employed,  and 
are  much  less  merciful  than  the  samindirs. 

Q,  33.  When  the  cultivators  are  oppressed  by  the  zamind4rs,  or  middlemen, 
are  the  present  legal  authorities  competent  to  aflfbrd  redress  ? — A.  The  judicial 
authorities  being  few  in  number,  and  often  situated  at  a  great  distance,  and  the 
landholders  and  middlemen  being  in  general  possessed  of  great  local  influence 
and  pecuniary  means,  while  the  cultivators  are  too  poor  and  too  timid  to  under- 
take the  hazardous  and  expensive  enterprise  of  seeldng  redress,  I  rqpret  to  say 
that  the  legal  protection  of  the  cultivators  is  not  at  all  such  as  could  be 
desired* 

Q.  34.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  revenue  or  judicial  system  which 
niligfat  secure  justice  and  protection  to  the  cultivators  against  the  oppression  of 
the  tamindars,  middlemen,  or  officers  of  government  ? — A.  I  have  already 
suggested  («etf  (2*  31)  that  no  further  measurements  or  increase  of  rent,  on  any 
pretenoe  whatever,  should  be  allowed.  £dly.  Public  notices  in  the  current 
languages  of  the  people,  stating  these  two  points,  should  be  stuck  up  in  every 
village ;  and  the  police  officers  should  be  required  to  take  care  that  these 
notices  remain  fixed  up  at  least  twelve  months,  and  to  prevent  any  infringe- 
ment thereof,  on  receiving  information  of  any  attempt  at  re^measurement  on 
the  part  of  any  landholder  (samind^),  &c.  3dly.  Any  native  judicial  com- 
nusaioaer  for  small  debts  (munsif  )^  who  is  authorized  to  sell  distrained  property 
for  the  recovery  of  rent,  should  be  required  not  to  proceed  to  sale  unless  fully 
satisfied  that  the  demand  of  the  zamindar  had  not  exceeded  the  rate  paid  in 
the  preceding  year ;  and  if  not  satisfied  of  this,  he  should  immediately  release 
the  property  by  application  to  the  police.  4tbly.  That  the  judge  or  magistrate 
be  required  to  bold  a  court  one  day  in  the  week  for  cases  of  this  kind,  and  on 
finding  any  zamindlu*  guilty  of  demanding  more  than  the  rent  of  the  preceding 
years,  should  subject  such  offisnder  to  a  severe  fine;  and  on  discovering  any 
police  officer  or  native  commissioner  guilty  of  connivance  or  neglect,  he  should 
subject  them  to  fine  and  dismissal  from  office.  5thly.  The  judge  or  magistrate 
in  each  district  should  be  directed  to  make  a  tour  of  the  district  once  a  year 
in  the  cold  season,  in  order  to  see  that  the  above  laws  and  regnladons  for  the 
protection  of  the  poor  peasantry,  are  properly  carried  into  effisct.  6th  and 
lastly.  The  collector  should  be  required  to  prepare  a  general  register  of  all  the 
cultivators,  containing  their  names,  their  respective  portions  of  land  and  res- 
pecftsve  rents  as  permanently  fixed  according  to  the  system  proposed. 

Q.  35.  Is  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  improved  witbiu  your  recollection 
of  the  country  ?—i4.  According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief,  their 
c^^itf  OB  has  Bdt  been  improving  in  any  degree. 

Q,  36.  Has  the  condition  of  the  proprietors  of  land  improved  under  the 
prescBt  aystem  of  assessment  ? — A,  Undoubtedly :  their  condition  has  been 
much  improved,  because  being  secured  by  the  permanent  settlement  against 
fortber  demands  of  revenue,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
they  have  in  consequence  brought  the  .waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and 
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the  rents  of  their  tenantry,  and  thus  increased  their  own  inoomes,  as  well  aa 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

Q.  37.  Has  the  government  sustuned  any  loss  by  concluding  the  permaneot 
settlement  of  1793  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  without  taking  more 
time  to  ascertain  the  net  produce  of  the  land,  or  waiting  for  further  increase  of 
revenue  ? — A,  The  amount  of  assessment  fixed  on  the  lands  of  these  provincea 
at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  (1793)  was  as  high  as  had  ever  been 
assessed,  and  in  many  instances  higher  than  had  ever  before  been  realized  by 
the  exertions  of  any  government,  Mahommedan  or  British ;  therefore  the 
government  sacrificed  nothing  in  concluding  that  settlement.  If  it  had  not 
been  formed,  the  landholders  (zamindluis)  would  always  have  taken  care  to 
prevent  the  revenue  from  increasing  by  not  bringing  the  waste  lands  into  culti- 
vation, and  by  collusive  arrangements  to  elude  further  demands;  while  the 
state  of  the  cultivators  would  not  have  been  at  all  better  than  it  is  now.  How- 
ever, if  the  government  had  taken  the  whole  estates  of  the  country  into  its 
own  hands,  as  in  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  and  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, then,  by  allowing  the  landholders  only  ten  by  cent,  on  the  rent  (mali- 
kan4h),  and  securing  all  the  rest  to  the  government,  it  might  no  doubt  have 
increased  the  revenue  for  a  short  time.  But  the  whole  6i  the  landlords  in 
the  country  would  then  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  wretched  condition  as 
they  are  at  present  in  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  of  the  Bengal  pres^ 
dency,  or  rather  annihilated,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Madras  territory,  and 
the  whole  population  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  poverty;  at  the  same  time, 
the  temporary  increase  of  revenue  to  government,  under  its  own  immediate 
management,  would  also  have  soon  fallen  ofl^  through  the  misconduct  and  negi> 
ligence  of  the  revenue  officers,  as  shown  by  innumerable  instances  in  which  the 
estates  were' kept  khds,  i.  e.  under  the  immediate  management  of  government* 

Q»  38.  Why  are  lands  so  frequently  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  trans- 
ferred from  one  set  of  hands  to  another  ?— ^.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  old  zamlndkrs,  from  adher- 
ing to  their  ancient  habits  of  managing  their  estates  by  agents,  and  n^ectuig 
their  own  affairs,  very  soon  lost  a  great  part  of  their  lands,  and  some  the 
whole ;  the  purchasers,  by  their  active  exertions  and  outlay  of  capital,  im- 
proved many  of  their  estates,  and  increased  their  own  fortunes ;  but  many  of 
their  heirs  and  successors  again  becoming  less  active  and  more  extravagant, 
by  rivalry  with  each  other  in  nuptial  entertainments,  funeral  rites,  and  other 
religious  ceremonies,  frequently  ran  into  debt,  and  brought  their  estates  again 
into  the  market. 

Q.  39  and  40.  Do  the  lands  sold  for  arrears  usually  realize  the  revenue 
claimed  by  government,  and  fetch  their  full  value;  if  not,  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  depreciation  ?— il.  They  generally  realize  the  revenue  due  from  them ; 
not  always,  however,  as  they  are  sold  sometimes  even  below  the  amount  of 
arrears  due  by  the  proprietors,  owing  to  the  want  of  due  publicity,  and  conae- 
quent  absence  of  competitors,  or  some  collusive  sales  of  the  estate,  as  before 
observed.    {See  Answer  to  Question  ^.) 

Q.  41.  After  the  sale  of  the  lands,  should  the  arrears  not  be  realized,  does 
the  government  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  proprietor  ? — A,  Yes,  the  govern- 
ment seizes  his  person,  and  any  other  property  government  may  discover  him 
to  be  possessed  of  is  sold. 

Q.  4S.  If  so,  is  there  any  limit  to  his  confinement,  except  payment  of  the 
debt  ?— i4.  There  is  no  specified  limit,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  but  after 
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goremment  k  satisfied  that  he  has  given  up  all  his  property,  he  may  obtain  his 
release  from  its  humanity. 

Q.  43.  Have  the  cultivators  any  means  of  accumulating  capital  under  the 
present  system? — A.  Certainly  not:  Yery  often,  when  grain  is  abundant,  and 
therefore  cheap,  they  are  obliged,  as  already  observed,  to  sell  their  whole 
produce  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  landlords,  and  to  subsist  themselves 
by  their  own  labour.  In  scarce  and  dear  years  they  may  be  able  to  retain 
some  portion  of  the  crop  to  form  a  part  of  their  subsistence,  but  by  no  means 
enough  for  the  whole.  In  short,  such  is  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  agri- 
coltural  labourers,  that  it  always  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  allude  to  it. 

Q.  44.  When  the  government  makes  an  assessment  on  the  fields  of  the  culti- 
vators,  by  means  of  numerous  subordinate  officers,  is  there  any  effectual  mode 
of  preventing  collusion,  embezzlement,  or  oppression  in  the  valuing  and  mea- 
suring of  the  lands  ?— ^4.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  under  that  system, 
carried  on  as  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals  who  are 
generally  poor  and  have  no  character  to  support.  From  their  mismanagemeot, 
not  only  the  cultivators  suffer,  but  ultimately  the  government  itself,  from  the 
filing  off  in  the  revenue,  under  a  system  which  at  once  presses  down  the 
people  and  exhausts  the  resources  of  the  country.  However,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  take  the  survey  and  assessment  of  one  of  the  preceding  years  as  a 
standard,  and  prevent  any  future  measurement  and  assessment,  it  would 
relieve  the  cultivators  from  the  apprehension  of  further  exactions,*  and  the 
collector  or  the  registrar  of  the  district  should  be  authorized  to  grant  redoc- 
lioo  to  any  cultivator  subjected  to  over-measurement,  on  being  petitioned  and 
OB  personally  ascertaining  such  to  have  occurred. 

<2*45.  Are  collectors  generally  competent  to  superintend  personally  the 
revenue  affiiirs  of  their  district  ? — A,  From  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and'  from 
the  difficulty  of  transacting  business  in  a  language  which  is  foreign  to  them, 
the  collectors  in  general,  for  the  above  reasons,  must  stand  in  need  of  aid 
from  others,  whom  they  employ  as  instruments  in  conducting  the  details ;-  at 
the  same  time  they  have  so  little  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with  the  native 
inhabitants,  that  they  must  naturally  depend  chiefly  on  two  or  three  persons 
who  are  around  them,  in  whom  they  generally  place  confidence,  and  conse- 
qoently  these  few,  who  have  no  chance  of  bettering  their  condition,  from  the 
trifling  salaries  allowed  them,  sometimes  consult  their  own  interests  rather 
than  those  of  the  government  or  the  people. 

Q.  46.  Are  the  collectors  vested  with  sufficient  power  to  perform  effectually 
the  duties  attached  to  their  office,  or  do  they  enjoy  authority  of  an  extent  to 
be  injurious  to  the  public  ?---il.  Their  powers  are  amply  sufficient.  The  judi- 
cial authorities,  also,  are  always  required  by  the  regulations  of  government,  to 
afford  them  promptly  every  necessary  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties ;  and  many  collectors  are  even  invested  with  the  additional  office  and 
|k>wers  of  magistrates,  contrary  to  die  judicious  system  established  by  Lord 
Corowallts,  and  to  the  common  principles  of  justice,  as  they  thus  became  at 
once  parties  and  judges  in  their  own  case ;  consequentiy  such  powers  very 
often  prove  injurious  to  those  who  attempt  to  maintain  their  own  rights  against 
the  claims  of  government,  whose  agents  the  collectors  are.  I  much  regret 
sDch  a  wide  deviation  in  principle  from  the  system^  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  I 
think  that  system,  with  such  modifications  and  improvements  as  time  may 

•  Sfaftee  wntiiig  the  abore,  I  happen«d  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  from  Madras,  of  high  talents  and 
tatptwimtn,  who  rnmiw^t^immA  that  no  ftiTthermcastticmcntor  aieanncnt  is  at  alt  allowed  In  the  provinces 
beiooslng  to  thatpresMeocy.  I  felt  gntiiled  at  the  Intelligence,  and  shall  fisel  still  more  so  to  .find  It 
by  the  Tigulatloiis  of  govenuncnt. 
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suggest^  Bbouki  be  maintained^  as  the  basis  of  the  revenue  aad  jadidal  sjataBs 
of  India. 

.  Q«  47-  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  which  might  secure  the  revenue  to 
government  and  protection  to  the  people  ? — A,  The  rejgulations  already  in 
force  are  fully  adequate  to  secure  the  government  revenue.  But  to  secure  the 
peo|^e  against  any  unjust  enactions  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  I 
would  propose,  first,  that  the  collectors  should  not  by  any  means  be  armed 
with  magisterial  powers.  Secondly,  that  any  charge  against  the  revenue 
officers  should  be  at  once  investigated  by  the  judicial  courts  to  which  they  are 
subject  without  reference  to  the  number  of  cases  on  the  file  of  the  court,  as 
has  been  the  practice  with  regard  to  causes  in  which  the  collectors  are  prose- 
cutors, so  that  both  parties  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  legal  redress.  This 
seems  to  be  the  best  remedy  that  presents  itself  under  existing  circumstances ; 
but,  with  the  present  system,  I  must  repeat  my  fears,  that  redress  will  not 
always  be  attainable. 

Q»  48.  Would  it  be  injurious  or  beneficial  to  allow  Europeans  of  capital  to 
purchase  estates  and  settle  on  them  ?— yl.  If  Europeans  of  character  and  capi* 
tal  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country,  with  the  permission  of  the  India 
Board,  or  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  the  local  government,  it  would  greatly 
improve  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  native  inha« 
bttants,  by  showing  them  superior  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  their  labourers  and  dependants.  - 

.   Q.  49.  Would  it  be  advantageous,  or  the  reverse,  to  admit  Europeans  of  all 
descriptions  to  become  settlers  ? — A,  Such  a  measure  could  only  be  regarded 
as  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  supplanting  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
expelling  them  from  the  country ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  resem- 
blance between  the  higher  and  educated  classes  of  Europeans,  and  tin  l<iwer 
and  uneducated  classes.  The  difference  in  character,  opinions,  and  sentiments, 
between  the  European  and  the  Indian  race,  particularly  in  social  and  religious 
matters,  is  so  great,  that  the  two  races  could  not  peaceably  exist  together  as 
one  community,  in  a  country  conquered  by  the  former,  unless  they  were  aad- 
pwlated  by  constant  intercourse,  continued  and  increased  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  under  a  strong  and  rigorous  system  of  police  in  every  village^  lai^  or 
small ;  an  establishment  so  expensive,  however,  ihat  the  present  revenues  of 
India  could  not  support  it.   Such  assimilation  bar  in  some  measure  taken  place 
at  Calcutta,  from  the  daily  communication  of  many  of  the  respectable  m^nbors 
of  both  communities  i  yet  even  in  that  capital,  though  the  seat  of  government, 
and  numerous  police  officers  are  placed  at  almost  every  100  yards,  the  eoow 
jnon  Europeans  are  often  disposed  to  annoy  the  native  inhaUtants.    By  the 
above  statement,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  there  are  not  any  honest  and 
industrious  persons  among  the  European  labourers ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe^ 
that  amongst  the  very  humblest  classes  of  society  such  characters  are  nume- 
rous :  but,  even  in  justice  to  them,  I  deem  it  right  to  state,  that  without  capi- 
tal they  could  not,  in  a  hot  country,  compete  with  the  native  labourers,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  from  their  very  different  habiu  of  life  in 
regard  to  food,  clothes,  and  lodging,  can  subsist  on  at  least  one-sixth,  if  not 
one>tenth,  of  what  is  required  by  an  European  Isbour^;  consequently  the 
latter  would  not  find  his  situation  at  all  improved,  but  the  very  reverse,  by 
emigrating  to  India. 

Q.  50.  Would  the  judicial  system,  as  at  present  established,  be  sufficient  to 
control  the  European  settlers  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ?^A,  At  present 
British-bom  subjects  are  not  amenable  to  the  Company's  courts,  except  as 
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regards  small  debts  under  600  nspees  (about  £50),  and  for  pettj'^cases  of 
assault  Consequently,  under  the  present  rcgulationB,  the  courts  as  now 
established  are  by  no  means  competent  to  exercise,  any  adequate  control  over 
British-born  subjects  in  the  interior. 

Q.  61.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  courts 
already  established  at  the  presidencies,  or  to  augment  their  number,  or  to  give 
greater  power  to  the  Company's  judges  over  the  European  settlers  ?— -jI.  If  the 
expenses  attending  the  King's  courts  could  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  costs 
of  the  Company's  courts,  it  would  be  useful  and  desirable  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  such  courts  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  Company's  courts  of 
appeal  at  present,  if  Europeans  of  respectability  are  permitted  to  settle  freely 
in  the  interior.  But  should  such  a  reduction  of  expense  be  impracticable,  it 
seems  necessary  in  that  event  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Company's  courts 
under  the  judicial  servants  of  the  Company.  In  the  latter  case  these  judicial 
servants  should  be  regularly  educated  as  barristers,  in  the  principles  of  British 
law,  or  the  British  settlers  must  consent  to  be  subject  to  the  present  descrip- 
don  of  judicial  officers,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  local  govern- 
menl  of  India  establishes  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  country.  With 
regard  to  the  exteuMon  isi  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  courts  already  esta- 
blished at  the  presidencies,  although  in  these  courts  justice  is,  I  think,  ably 
administered,  yet  it  is  at  an  expense  so  enormous  to  the  parties,  and  to  the 
commnnity,  that  even  so  wealthy  a  city  as  Calcutta  is  unable  to  support  its 
exorbitant  costs,  to  which  two  successive  ^tind  juries  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  judges  without  any  effect. 

42.6^  How  would  the  settlement,  on  a  large  scale,  of  Europeans  of  capital 
in  the  country,  improve  its  resources? — A,  As  a  large  sum  of  money  is  now 
annually  drawn  from  India  by  Europeans  retiring  from  it  with  the  fortunes 
realized  there,  a  system  which  would  encourage  Europeans  of  capital  to  be- 
come permanent  settlers  with  their  families,  would  necessarily  greatly  improve 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

Q.  63.  Is  there  any  portion  of  land  in  the  provinces  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  free  (rom  public  assessment  ?—il.  There  is  land  of  this  desoiption, 
and  in  some  districts  to  considerable  extent. 

Q.  64.  Have  any  measures  been  adopted  by  government  to  ascertain  the 
validity  of  the  title  by  wbich  such  lands  are  held  free  from  assessment,  or 
have  any  of  them  been  resumed  ?  and  under  what  circumstances  ?<— il.  In  Re- 
gulation XIX.  of  1703,  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
directed  the  revenue  collectors  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  titles  of  such 
lands  s  and  in  case  of  there  being  any  doubt  as  to  their  validity,  to  institute 
proeeeotions  so  as  to  have  them  judicially  investigated ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
parties  in  possession  of  the  land  foiling  to  establish  a  valid  title  in  the  court, 
the!  ands  might,  by  a  decree  of  the  court,  be  resumed  by  the  collectors  on  be- 
ludf  of  Government.  But  the  Government  declared,  in  the  preamble  of  that 
Regulation,  that  no  holder  of  such  tax-free  (lldchirlj)  lands  should  be  deprived 
of  them,  or  subjected  to  revenue,  until  his  title  should  be  judicially  investi- 
gated, and  ^  adjudged  invalid  by  a  final  judicial  decree."  However,  I  feel 
boond  to  add,  that  in  1898,'  by  Regulation  III.  of  that  year,  the  revenue  col- 
lector In  each  district  was  authorized  to  dispossess  the  holders  of  such  tax-free 
famda  by  his  own  authority,  without  reference  to  any  judicial  court,  if  the  col- 
lector ^ould  be  of  opinion,  after  such  inquiry  as  might  satisfy  himself  that 
the  title  of  the  proprietor  was  not  valid.  It  is  therein  enacted,  sec.  4,  art.  1. 
tbat  ^  snch  decision  of  the  collector  shall  have  tbe  force  and  efiect  of  a  de- 
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creeJ*  Also  art.  2,  that  *'  it  shall  not  be  necesary  for  him  to  transmit  his  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Board  of  Revenue ;"  but  the  party  dispossessed  might  appeal. 
And  by  art.  3,  whether  an  appeal  be  filed  or  not,  *'  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  collector  immediately  to  carry  into  effect  his  decision  by  attach- 
ing and  assessing  the  lands."  The  Regulation  produced  great  alarm  and  dis- 
trust amongst  the  natives  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  many  of  whom  peti- 
tioned against  the  principle  of  one  party,  who  lays  claim  to  the  land,  dispos- 
sessing an  actual  possessor  at  his  own  discretion ;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
though  he  has  not  rescinded  this  Regulation,  has  suspended  the  immediate 
execution  of  it  for  the  present. 

London,  19M  August  1831.  Ramxohun  Roy. 

(A.)— PAPER   OS   THE   REVENUE   8\ST£M  OF  INDIA.* 

Various  opinions  are  entertdned  by  indiyiduals  with  regard  to  the  perpetual 
settlement  of  public  revenue,  concluded  according  to  R^ulation  I.  of  17^3, 
with  proprietors  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and 
arguments  resting  on  different  principles  have  been  adduced  for  and  against  this 
system ;  no  room  is  therefore  left  for  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  subject* 
We,  however,  may  safely  advance  so  far  as  to  admit  the  settlement  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  the  contracting  parties,  though  not  perhaps  in  equal  proportion. 

2.  To  convince  ourselves  in  the  first  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion 
that  the  perpetual  settlement  has  proved  advantageous  to  Government,  a  refi^ 
rcnce  to  the  revenue  records  of  the  former  and  present  rulers  will  I  think 
suffice.  No  instance  can  be  shown  in  those  records,  in  which  the  sum  assessed 
and  annually  expected  from  these  provinces  was  ever  collected  with  equal  ad- 
vantage prior  to  the  year  1793.  To  avoid  the  demand  of  an  increase  of  revenue 
on  the  part  of  Government,  proprietors  in  general  used  then  wilfully  to  neglect 
the  cultivation,  which  very  often  proved  utterly  ruinous  to  themselves,  and 
excessively  inconvenient  to  Government,  in  managing,  farming,  or  selling  such 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  their  revenues. 

3.  Such  persons  as  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  revenue  records  of 
Government,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  extreme  difierence  existing  be- 
tween the  rate  of  value  at  which  estates  usually  sold  prior  to  the  year  1793, 
or  even  for  several  years  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  the  common  price 
which  the  disposal  of  those  estates  now  obtains  to  Government  or  individuals 
at  public  or  private  sales ;  and  it  will  not,  I  believe,  be  alleged  that  I  am  far 
wrong,  when  I  say  that  this  increase  in  general  may  be  reckoned  tenfold,  and 
in  some  instances  twenty.  This  enormous  augmentation  of  the  price  of  land 
is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  waste  lands  which 
has  taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to  the  rise  of  rents  payable 
by  the  cultivators,  and  not  to  any  other  cause  that  I  can  trace. 

4.  It  is  true,  the  common  increase  of  wealth  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
augment  the  price,  without  improving  change  in  the  property ;  but  when  we 
reflect  on  the  extent  of  overwhelming  poverty  throughout  the  country  (towns 
and  their  vicinity  excepted),  we  cannot  admit  that  increase  of  wealth  in  general 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  actual  rise  iu  the  value  of  landed  estates.  To  those 
who  have  ever  made  a  tour  of  these  provinces,  either  on  public  duty,  or  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  it  is  well  known  that  within  a  circle  of  a  hundred  miles 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  there  are  to  be  found  very  few,  if  any,  besides  pro- 
prietors of  land,  that  have  the  least  pretension  to  wealth  or  independence,  or 
even  the  common  comforts  of  life. 

•  The  itapcr  rtferMd  to  In  Q.  31; 
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5.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  much  of  the  increased 
wealth  of  Bengal,  in  late  years,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  in 
1814,  thereby  occasioning  a  greatly-increased  demand  for  the  produce  of  lands. 
In  as  far,  however,  as  this  cause  may  have  operated  to  increase  wealth,  it  is 
confined  to  landlords  and  dealers  in  commodities. 

6.  Besides,  Government  appropriates  to  itself  an  enormous  duty  on  the 
transit  and  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  has,  since  the  period 
of  the  perpetual  settlement,  increased  to  a  great  amount  from  the  exertions  of 
the  proprietors  in  extending  and  improving  cultivation,  under  the  assurance 
that  no  demand  of  an  increase  of  revenue  would  be  made  upon  them  on' 
account  of  the  progressive  productiveness  of  their  estates. 

7.  In  the  second  place,  that  the  perpetual  settlement  has  been  conducive  to 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all  parties, 
and  is  fully  evident  on  reference  to  the  present  and  former  revenue  registers. 
The  benefit  which  the  proprietors  enjoy  is  principally  owing  to  two  circum- 
stances; first,  the  extended  cultivation  of  waste  lands  which  formerly  yielded 
no  rent ;  secondly,  subsequent  increase  of  rents,  much  beyond  those  rates  paid 
by  cultivators  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  in  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  khud-kiUht  ryots,  that  is,  such  villagers  as  cultivate  on  lease  the  land  that 
belongs  to  the  village. 

8.  None  will,  I  think,  hesitate  to  rejoice  in  the  augmentation  of  the  incomes 
of  proprietors,  derived  from  the  extension  of  cultivation,  as  every  roan  is  enti- 
tled by  law  and  reason  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest  labour  and  good 
management.  But  as  to  the  policy  of  vesting  in  the  proprietors,  themselves 
exempted  from  any  increase  of  tax,  the  power  of  augmenting  rents  due  from 
their  khud«kasht  tenants,  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  subject  that  requires  exami- 
nalion. 

9.  It  is  too  true  to  be  denied,  that  there  was  no  regular  system  of  adminis- 
tering justice,  even  in  theory,  under  the  government  of  the  late  rulers,  and 
that  there  were  few  instances  in  which  such  humble  individuals  as  khud«k^ht 
ryots  succeeded  in  bringing  complaints  against  proprietors  to  the  notice  of 
higher  authority.  Nevertheless  their  claims  to  the  cultivation  of  particular 
soils  at  fixed  rates,  according  to  their  respective  qualities,  were  always  ad- 
mitted, as  the  means  of  their  livelihood,  and  inducements  to  continue  to  reside 
in  their  native  village ;  although  proprietors  very  often  oppressively  extorted 
from  them  sums  of  money,  in  addition  to  their  rents,  under  the  name  of 
abw&bs,  or  subscriptions,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  ryots  frequently  ob- 
tained deductions  through  collusion  with  managers,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
proprietors. 

10-  The  measure  adopted  for  the  protection  of  khud-kasht  tenants,  in  art. 
9d,  sec.  60,  Reg.  VIII.  of  1793,  was  conditional,  and  has  been  consequently 
subject  to  violation.  Hence  they  have  benefited  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  its 
provisions. 

11.  The  power  of  imposing  new  leases  and  rents,  given  to  the  proprietors  by 
Reg.  L  and  VIII.  of  1793,  and  subsequent  Regulations,  has  considerably 
enriched,  comparatively,  a  few  individuals,  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the 
extreme  disadvantage,  or  rather  ruin,  of  millions  of  their  tenants;  and  it  is 
productive  of  no  advantage  to  Government. 

12.  During  the  former  system  of  government,  proprietors  in  these  and  other 
provinces,  contrary  to  the  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held  in  England,  were 
required  to  pay  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  rents  to  the  ruler  of  the 
conotry,  whose  arbitary  will  was  alone  sufficient  to  augment  or  reduce  the 
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rates  of  the  revenue  demandabie  from  them,  and  who  by  despotic  power  m^t 
deprive  them  of  their  rights  as  proprietors,  when  they  failed  to  pay  the  revenue 
unjustly  alleged  to  be  due  from  them :  under  these  circumstances,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  proprietors  was  not  in  any  respect  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than 
that  of  the  khud-k^ht  tenant ;  and,  consequently,  his  right  was  not  in  any 
way  analogous  to  those  of  a  landlord  in  England. 

13.  In  short,  there  were  three  parties  acknowledged  to  have  had  a  fixed  right 
in  the  soil.  1st.  The  ryots,  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  receive  one  half  of  the 
produce  in  return  for  the  seed  and  labour.  2dly.  The  Government,  in  return 
for  its  general  protection,  to  receive  the  other  half,  with  the  exception  of  one- 
tenth  or  eleventh.  3dly.  The  saminddrs,  or  landholders,  to  receive  that  tenth 
or  eleventh  for  their  local  protection,  and  for  intervention  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  peasantry. 

14.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  revenue,  and  to  encourage 
proprietors  to  improve  their  estates,  Government  liberally  relieved  them,  in 
the  year  1798,  from  the  distress  and  difficulties  originating  in  the  uncertainty 
of  assessment,  by  concloding  a  perpetual  settlement  with  them.  But  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  this  indulgence  was  not  extended  to  their  tenants,  by 
requiring  proprietors  to  follow  the  example  of  Government,  in  fixing  a  definite 
rent  to  be  received  from  each  cultivator,  according  to  the  average  sum  actually 
collected  from  him  during  a  given  term  of  years ;  or  why  the  feeling  of  com- 
passion, excited  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  cultivators,  does  not  now 
induce  the  Government  to  fix  a  maximum  standard,  corresponding  with  the 
sum  of  rent  now  paid  by  each  cultivator  in  one  year,  and  positively  interdict 
any  further  increase. 

16.  Some,  however,  doubt  whether  Government  can  now  assume  the  power 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  this  immense  portion  of  its  subjects,  without 
violating  the  long-standing  practice  of  the  country,  and  the  principles  laid  down 
in  thdr  existing  Regulations,  at  least  for  the  last  forty  years ;  but  J  am  satisfied 
that  an  unjust  precedent  and  practice,  even  of  longer  standing,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  standard  of  justice  by  an  enlightened  Government. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  regulations,  however,  there  would  be  no  real  viola- 
tion of  them:  as  in  Reg.  I.  of  17^3,  which  in  the  basis  of  the  permanent  set* 
tlement,  the  government  thus  expressly  declares  that:  ''  It  being  the  duty  of 
the  ruling  power  to  protect  all  classes  of  people,  and  more  particularly  those 
who  from  their  situation  are  most  helpless,  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
will,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  proper,  enact  such  regulations  as  he  may  think 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  dependent  talookdars,  ryots, 
and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  no  zamf nd&r,  independent  talookdar,  or 
other  actual  proprietor  of  land,  shall  be  entitled  on  this  account  to  make  any 
objection  to  the  discharge  of  the  fixed  assessment  which  they  have  respec- 
tively agreed  to  pay." 

17.  And  again,  in  Regulation  VIII.  of  1793  (sec.  60,  art.  Sd)  the  govern- 
ment recognized  the  principle  of  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  of  their  own  village 
(khud-k4sht  ryots)  having  a  permanent  right  to  retain  possession  thereof,  at  a 
fixed  rent;  and  enacted  that  their  title-deeds  should  not  be  set  aside,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases,  applicable  to  that  period  of  general  settlement,  and 
not  extending  to  forty  years  afterwards. 

18.  I  r^ret  to  say,  that  in  some  parts  of  these  provinces  the  rent  is  already 
raised  so  high,  that  even  an  interdict  against  farther  increase  cannot  afibrd 
the  ryots  (cultivators)  any  relief  or  comfort ;  consequently,  the  government 
might  endeavour  to  raise  part  of  its  revenue  by  taxes  on  luxuries,  aodsueh 
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articles  of  use  and  consumption  as  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  and  make  a 
proportionate  deduction  in  the  rents  of  the  cnltiTators,  and  in  the  revenues 
of  the  samindto,  to  whom  their  lands. belong. 

19.  Failing  this,  the  same  desirable  object  may  be  accomplished  by  reducing 
the  revenue  establishment  in  the  following  manner.  Under  the  former  govern- 
ment, the  natives  of  the  country,  particularly  Hindoos,  were  exclusively 
employed  in  the  revenue  department,  in  all  situations,  and  they  are  still  so 
almost  exclusively  under  the  present  system.  The  collectors,  being  ceve- 
aanted  European  servants  of  the  Company,  are  employed  as  superintendents, 
at  a  salary  of  1,000  or  1,500  rupees  (£100  to  £150)  per  metitem.  The  duties, 
however,  are  chiefly  performed  by  the  native  officers,  as  they  are  not  of  such 
importance  or  difficulty  as  the  duties  attached  to  the  judicial  department,  in 
which  one  slip  might  at  once  destroy  the- life  of  the  mnocent,  or  alter  the  jtist 
destination  of  property  for  a  hundred  generations. 

SO.  The  principal  duties  attached  to  the  situation  of  collector  are  as  follows : 
1st.  The  receipt  of  the  revenue  by  instalments,  according  to  the  assessment, 
and  remitting  the  amount  thus  collected  to  the  general  treasury,  or  to  one  of 
the  commanding  officers,  or  to  the  commercial  resident,  or  salt  agent,  as 
directed  by  the  accountant-general.  £d.  Advertising  and  selling  the  estates  of 
defaulters,  to  reriize  arrears.*  3dly.  Taking  care  of  his  own  treasury,  to 
prevent  any  mismanagement  of  it,  and  the  revenue  records.  4thly.  Making 
partitions  of  estates,  when  joint  sharers  thereof  apply  to  him  for  such  division. 
5thly.  Preparing  a  quinquennial  register  of  the  estates  paying  revenue  within 
his  cdllectorship.  OtHly.  Ascertaining  what  tax-free  land  has  been  in  the 
posseanon  of  individuals  without  a  valid  title.  -7thly.  Furnishing  the  judicial 
authorities  with  official  papers  required  by  them,  and  executing  their  decrees 
concerning  lands,  Arc.  8thly.  Deciding  leases  which  the  judicial  officer  has  it 
in  his  option  to  refer  to  the  collector.  9ihly.  Officiating  as  local  postmaster, 
under  the  authority  of  the  postmaster  general  lOth.  Assessing  duties  on  the 
vendors  of  liquors  and  drugs,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrate,  and 
collecting  the  duties  payable  thereon  (on  receiving  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  collection  for  his  trouble).  11th.  Giving  out  stamped  pspers  to  native 
vendors,  and  being  responsible  for  the  same ;  ten  per  cent.,  I  think,  on  the  sum 
fealixed  being  allowed  him  for  his  trouble  and  responsibility.  (I1ie  two  latter 
articles  produce  to  the  collector  an  additional  monthly  income  of  not  less  than 
from  MO  to  1^000  rupees  a  month,  eccoitKng  to  the  greater  or  smaller  sale  in 
difliH«Dt  districts.)  ll^h.  Regulating  the  conduct  of  the  native  sub-collectors^ 
assessors^  and  surveyors  employed  on  the  estates  under  the  immediate  manege 
men!  of  government.  13th.  Transmitting  monthly  and  annually  reports  and 
accounts  to  the  accountant-general  and  the  civil  auditor,  and  corresponding 
with  the  Board  of  Revenue  on  the  various  affiurs  of  his  collectorship,  as  weU 
as  obeying  their  instructions. 

81.  A  native  of  respectability,  at  a  salary  of  about  300  or  400  rupees  per 
month,  may  be  appointed  in  lieu  of  the  European  collector ;  and  he  should 
give  sureties  for  his  character  and  responsibility,  to  such  amount  as  govern- 
meat  may  deem  adequate.  The  large  sum  that  may  thus  be  saved  by  dispens- 
ing with  the  collectors,  would  not  only  enable  government  to  give  some  relief 
to  the  ttnfortunate  ryots  above  referred  to,  by  reducing  their  rents,  but  also 
raise  the  character  of  the  natives,  and  render  them  attached  to  the  existing 
government,  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  knowing  that^ 
under  such  a  system,  the  faithful  and  industrious  native  servant  would  receive 
the  oierit,  and  ultimately  the  foil  reward  of  his  services ;  whereas,  under  the 
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present  systein,  the  credit  or  ducre<Ut  is  attributed  to  the  European  bead  of 
the  department,  wbile  tbe  nadves,  ^ho  are  the  real  managers  of  the  business, 
are  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected,  and  consequently  they  seem,  most  of 
them,  to  be  rendered  quite  indifferent  to  anything  but  their  own  temporary  in- 
terest. 

22.  With  respect  to  tbe  expediency  and  advantage  of  employing  native 
revenue  officers  to  the  higher  situations  in  the  revenue  department,  I  aB» 
strongly  supported  by  the  opinions  of  persons  whose  sentiments  have  great 
weight  with  the  governing  party,  as  well  as  with  the  party  governed*  1  can 
safely  quote  the  remarks  of  many  distinguished  servants  of  the  Hon.  East- 
India  Company,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Mr.  H.  filiis,  Mr.  Robert  Rtdiards, 
and  others. 

1^.  The  native  collectors  should  be  under  the  immediate  and  strict  control 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue  as  the  Ekiropean  collectors  at  present  are,  and 
should  be  made  strictly  responsible  for  every  act  performed  in  their  official 
capacity*  No  one  should  be  removed  from  his  situation  unless  on  proof*  of 
misconduct,  regularly  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  government,  on  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

124.  For  the  present,  perhaps,  it  would  be  proper  to  transfer  the  duty  of 
sriling  the  property  of  defaulting  landholders  to  the  registers;  and  tiie  judgesy 
instead  of  referring  causes  to  the  revenue  officers,  should  submit  them  to  the 
sudder  aumeens  (or  native  commissioners  really  appointed  to  decide  cansea 
under  a  certain  amount). 

125.  In  order  to  prevent  the  exerdse  of  any  undue  influeooe  or  bribes  in 
obtaining  tbe  situation  of  native  collectors  of  revenue,  it  is  requisite  that  all 
tbe  present  serishtadars,  or  head  native  officers,  attached  to  the  dilferent 
eoUectorsbips^  should  at  once  be  confirmed  in  the  situatioa  of  collector,  and 
in  case  of  his  death  or  removal,  the  next  in  rank  should  succeed  him.  In  the 
same  manner  those  under  them  should  be  each  promoted  reguhurly  in  aucees- 
sion,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  revenue  department,  unless  fl*om  being 
unable  to  produce  the  requisite  security,  or  from  other  evident  disqualifica* 
tion ;  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  situation  of  collector,  tmless 
he  had  been  at  least  ten  years  in  the  revenue  service. 

9%.  The  present  collectors  may  be  traosfeired,  if  foand  qualified,  to  the 
judicial  or  some  other  department,  or  allowed  to  retire  on  suitable  pensiODs. 
Besides  the  Board  of  Revenue,  who  should  exercise  a  constant  superinten- 
dence over  the  revenue  branch,  there  should  be  six  or  eight  European  dvil 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  stand  high  in  the  estimadon  of  goveroroeot, 
appointed,  under  the  denomination  of  circuit  collectors,  tp  examine  peraonally, 
firom  time  to  time,  the  records  kept,  and  the  proceedings  held  by  the  native 
collectors, 

9^,  At  all  events,  I  must  conclude  with  beseeching  any  and  every  authority 
to  devise  some  mode  of  alleviating  the  present  miseries  of  the  agricultoral 
peasantry  of  India,  and  thus  discharge  their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatarea  and 
fellow-subjects. 

LofuUm,  Aug.  19M,  1831.  Rakmohun  Roy. 
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No.  I. 

Ths  namdve  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  as  related  by  cootemporary  and 
Sttbeequent  wriiersy  might  be  styled  the  Romance  of  Grecian  History.  It  had 
all  the  exdctng  interest  of  a  vividly^imagined  fiction  to  recommend  it  to  the 
delighted  ears  of  the  people.  Aristotle  has  defined  the  oifference  between  the 
poet  and  the  historian  to  consut  in  the  relation  by  the  one  of  things  as  they 
did  happen^  and  by  the  other  as  they  might  have  happened.  The  conquest  of 
Persia  was  a  magnificent  dream  rather  than  a  reality^  even  to  the  Macedo* 
mana.  That  aU  the  gorgeous  chivalry  of  the  East  should  have  fled  before  the 
eomparacively  contemptible  charge  of  a  Grecian  captain,  seemed  scarcely  cre« 
dMe.  If  Xenophon*s  account  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  had 
beeo  read  with  avidity,  how  much  more  enthusiastically  must  the  record  of 
▼ictory  have  been  received  !  We  accordingly  find  a  multitude  of  historians  in 
the  age  immediately  following  the  decease  of  Alexander.  Memoirs  of  the 
eonqoeror  himself  and  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  Asia,  treatises  upon  anti* 
qpitiesy  Sec  were  poured  forth  in  abundance :  but,  unfortunately,  no  writer  of 
high  and  intellectual  integrity  arose  to  chronicle  these  wonderful  events  for 
posterity*  During  the  life-time  of  Alexander,  the  pedestal  on  which  his  glory 
rested  appeared  to  exceed  any  power  of  mental  geometry  possessed  by  his 
contemporaries.  His  most  favoured  companions,  Anaximenes,  Callisthenes^ 
Oncncritusy  Hieronymus,  and  Aristobolus,  were  all  more  or  less  dazzled  by 
the  lustre  of  their  master's  acluevements.  Ptolemy,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  generals  of  Alexander,  was  followed  implicitly  in  all  his  details  by  Arrian, 
who  thought  it  impossible  that  a  prince  could  lie  I  He  was  at  least  more 
entitled  to  belief  than  any  of  his  rivals.  A  collection  of  the  Oriental  histories 
of  the  lifo  of  Alexander  would  form  a  course  of  reading  almost  as  wild  and 
delightful  as  the  Araiian  Nights.  Schlegel  considered  the  expedition  of  Alexia 
ander,  the  third  great  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Greece:  how  far  it  tended 
towards  the  corruption  of  the  public  muid,  and  the  consequent  injury  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  admits  of  much  argument.  Literature  had  passed  rapidly 
from  summer  into  autumn,  and  the  winter  was  prematurely  coming  on.  The 
thick  clouds,  which  began  to  lower  upon  the  Grecian  horizon,  were  not 
brightened  by  the  uplifted  foreheads  of  any  future  Sophocles  or  Pindar.  The 
trae  of  knowledge  was  covered  with  verdant  foliage,  but  it  evinced  signs  of 
incipient  decay,  and  the  dying  away  of  the  bright  green  was  already  perceptible, 
I  will  not  seek. to  tr^ce  the  deterioration  of  Greek  intellect  either  to  Oriental 
loxiiry  or  to  the  predominance  of  any  particular  state ;  it  had  passed  through 
every  gradation^-from  barbarism  to  sublimity,  from  sublimity  to  refinement, 
and  from  refinement  to  effeminacy.  Its  vitality  was  exhausted,  its  destiny  was 
neoomplished. 

The  tmnnlts  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  effectually  precluded 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  But  the  agiutjons  of  war  were  not,  aa  M.  Matter 
has  observed,  the  only  reason  of  the  extraordinary  sterility  of  the  Greeks  after 
Alexander.  The  mighty  elements  of  mind  and  empire,  which  had  been  shaken 
by  the  struggles  of  Eumenes,  Antigonus,  Ptiriemy,  nod  Demetrius,  gradually 
returned  into  their  former  state  of  tranquillity.  Ptolemy  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  patronage  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  his 
sulijects;  Seleucos  diffused  prosperity  throughout  his  vast  dominiops;  and 
Attnbis  attracted  the  most  distinguished  incUviduals  to  his  favoured  eourt. 
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The  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syracase  rivalled  them  in  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  literature,  and  Greece  (bund  leisure  to  occuf^y  herself  with  her  former 
pursuits.*  But  it  was  in  vain :  her  morning  star  had  set  for  ever.  Any 
attempt  to  explain  this  singular  fact  would  be  idle.  We  may  as  well  endeavour 
to  offer  a  reason  why  one  part  of  Greece  was  more  fertMe  in  genius  than 
another,  or  why  Switzerland,  the  most  charming  country  of  £urope»  should 
be  mor^  destitute  of  poets  than  the  unpictoresqae  viiiages  of  Holland. 
Matter's  observation  upon  this  apparent  paradox  is  interesting:  Corinth 
enjoyed,  he  says,  all  the  advantages  of  Athens,  and  more  thab  Sparta,  yet 
she  did  not  surpass  Thebes  in  the  number  of  her  illustrious  children.  It  could 
not  be  the  engrosnng  nature  of  commercial  pursuits,  or  the  unceasing  turmoilid 
of  an  unsatisfied  democracy,  which  hindered  the  Corinthians  from  cultivating 
literature;  for  the  Athenians  were  also  commercial,  and  su£fered  still  more 
from  the  turbulence  of  a  tyrannical  democracy.  It  could  not  be  her  bf^vgerent 
spirit  that  turned  Sparta  from  the  worship  of  the  mittes,  or  the  autsierity  of 
her  manners,  from  the  study  of  the  artb ;  for  Athens  was  also  warlike,  ami 
Sparta  did  not  always  escape  the  enticing  lures  of  foreign  luxury.  It  conld 
not  be  the  climate  of  Boeotia  which  weighed  so  heavily  Upon  the  aspiring  apkife 
of  Thdian  genius,  for  it  bordered  closely  upon  Attica,  and  Thebea  bad  alreaidy 
given  birth  to  Pindar,  Pdopidas,  and  Epaminondas. 

The  literary  history  of  Alexandria,  after  the  death  of  it^  fonfide^,  is,  ki  iactj 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  Greece.  Alexander  never  thought,  while 
tracing  a  plan  for  a  town  which,  being  situated  between  Tyre  and  Carth^ge^ 
might  bring  into  its  harbours  the  commerce  of  both,  that  in  a  few  brief  yeaM 
It  would  become  not  only  the  most  crowded  mart  in  the  worlds  but  the 
*'  asylum  of  letters  and  a  sanctuary  of  li^  "  to  the  benigbted  nattons;. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  established  in  Cyrenaicn  siiice 
the  seventh  century  before  onr  era,  may  haye  contributed  in  some  meanirB  (o 
the  population  of  Alexandria,  but  the  Greeks  soon  crowded  to  it  from  ev^ 
direction^  and  became  so  powerful  by  their  arts  and  talents,'  that  a  new  Athens 
rose  in  perfect  beanty  upon  the  alien  soil  of  Afirica. 

In  every  point  of  view  the  literature  of  Alexandria  is  well  worthy  onr  padeat 
investigation.  The  Grecian  name,  no  longer  confined  within  the  narrow  limita 
of  a  republican  statej  had  been  carried  into  the  hitherto  unknown  regpons  of 
poetic  fable.  The  natural  world  was  enlarged,  and  the  mental  world  aeened 
to  have  expanded  with  it.  The  Greek  of  the  age  of  Solon  would  searoely 
have  recognized  the  manners  or  opinions  of  hb  own  country men^  who  were 
scattered  ft*om  the  pleasant  vallies  of  Europe  to  the  distant  shoras  of  the 
Indus.  Greek  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  civilized  globe.  An  able  and 
copious  treatise  upon  the  school  of  Alexandria  would  be  a  mbst  acceptable 
contribution  to  andent  history.  The  prize  essay  of  M.  Matter  is  too  copfiiaed 
in  its  arrangement,  and  at  the  same  time  too  cursory  in  its  treatment  of 
several  topics  of  interest,  to  entitle  it  (notwithstanding  its  generid  lewmiig 
and  elegance)  to  supply  this  desideratum.  The  excellent  diaoonrae  of  Uie 
illustrious  Heyne,  De  Gemo  SceeaU  PtolenuBorwlm^  is  only  long  enough  to 
Make  us  regret  that  the  anthoPs  intention  of  entering  into  the  sulijeet  mbre  wX 
large  was  never  canied  into  execution.  Heyne  anited  to  a  deep  and  crilicAi 
knowledge  of  the  classics  a  ddicacy  of  taste  and  a  vigour  of  thought  which 
enabled  him  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  a  writer  with  the  grace  of  an  Addison, 
while  deteethig  his  errors  with  the  acateness  of  a  Porson.  Some  letters,  re- 
plete with  erudition,  have  been  written  on  thesamesubfectby  M.  Maneo-^ 

•  Blatter.  f  Oputtuia  Acadcmica,  voL  i.  GoCt.  1710.  t  V^rmimMt  SdM)^ 
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Matter  divi^e»  tiie  btttofy  of  the  Groek  tohool  iki  %y|>l;  mto'twi^  periedsv 
which  are  subdivided  into  several  sectionfl*.  The  firat  oiF  these  periods  com- 
prises the  £75  years  during  which  the  fiunily  of  the  Ptolemies  reigned  ia  AJexan- 
dria *  Matter  resolves  this  period  into  these  epoehe:  1.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  Ptoleoiy  Soter,  Ptoleny  PhiladdphuSy  and  Ptolemy  Evei^getes,  the 
Aiezandrflin  school  attained  ks  highest  glory.  2.  In  the  second  epochs  the  Fices 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator  severely  injured  the  cause  of  literature.  Alexandria  was 
no  longer  the  fiivourite  abidio|^iplace  of  learned  mei^;.  Grreece  recevssed  a  por- 
tion of  her  former  refinement;  the  political- storais  which  had  so  Wng.  desolated 
her  cities  began  to  subside,  a*d  she  once  more  afforded  an  asylum  to  her  chil- 
dren. It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  luiurious 
habits  of  Philopator,  ihe  arts  contmued  to  receive  a  snaall  degree  of  en- 
couragement. Surrendered  ta  the  demvriott  of  his  passions^  the  love  o£  hie 
country  was  not  ^ite  extinct  w  his  b€»soni^  for  be  still  associated  with  some  of 
the  oroaraeqts  of  the  age^  and  consideffably  improved  tlie  Egyptian  marine^h 
3.  The  third  epoch  unfolds  the  melaDcboiy  spectacle  of  Egypt  exiling  her  most 
gifted  citiaeas^  under  the  influence  of  Eyergetes  II«^  that  tncmMrum  homimit,  as 
Heyoe  calls  him ;  yet  he  himself  had  been  instructed  by  the  celebrated  Aristar- 
chus^  had.  composed  twenty*four  books  of  history  which  obtained  considerable 
reputation,  and  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  emended  some  Homeric  readings. 
His  cruelty  was  fatal  to  ihe  school  of  Alexandria.  Tiie  museum  was  deserted, 
and  its  inhabitants  wandered  forth  to  teach  the  sciences  in  Greece,  Rhodes, 
and  Syria.  The  misguided  prince  made  some  ineffisctoal  e&irts  to  recal  those 
whom  he  had  alienated  from  his  court,  but  his  own  barbarity,  and  the  crimes 
of  hia  successors,  offered  no  season  of  quiet  to  literatiu'e.  The  curtain  was 
about  to  drop  upon  tlie  once^splendid  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  With  the 
last  of  them  ^mb  the  first  period  of  Alexandrine  history,  and  the  incorponi^ 
tion  of  Egypt  with  thd  Roman  empire  commences  the  second. 

With  its  tradaposition  from  its  native  home,  the  spirit  of  Greek  Mterature, 
as  Schoell  notices,  appears  to  have  undeigone  a  total  change.  AulieutPhommes 
de  ginue^  Up  eutdtM  tavmu-X  For  men  of  genius  they  had  verbal  schuhu^ 
loatead  of  the  golden  poetry  of  Plato,  and  the  sweet  and  delicate  history  of 
XedopboD)  they  saw  the  birth  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometr}', 
astronomy,  and  music*  The  mind,  as  it  gradually  lost  the  soft  colours  of 
fimcj  add  imagination,  assumed  the  more  sober  garments  of  reason  and  erudi- 
tion. Ao  antiquarian  taste  was  iu  distinguishing  characteristic.  A  discovery 
was  valued  more  highly  than  an  invention.  The  poets  were  rather  curion  than 
ii^ywintfi,  88  may  be  easily  proved  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  remains  of  Callima- 
efaus  or  ApoUonius  Rbodius*  The  subjects  of  their  poems  were  usually 
selected  from  some  obscure  and  mysterious  fable,  or  founded  upon  one  of 
the  ffioet  recondite  sciences*  A  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  ignorance 
would  have  been  beneficial  in  Alexandria.  The  garb  of  the  antiquary  fitted 
awkwardly  the  beautiful  form  of  Greek  poetry.  We  have  no  memorial,  aays 
Heyoe,  of  any  Alexandrine  poet  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  a  grammarian, 
a  philosopher^  and  o  mathematician.  A  love  of  trifling  ingenuities  usurped  the 
place  of  noble  designs.  Lycophron  composed  sixty  tragedies,  yet  he  is  not 
unjustly  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  admission  into  The  PlemtUi 
more  particularly  to  the  skill  with  which  he  composed  anagrams  on  the  name 

•  SdioSn,  HM.  d9  7«  Lttff.  OiwfiM.    Tom.  lil. 
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of  his  pattoo^  PbiiadelphiiSy  tuid   quem  Artinoe^  deriviiig    the    one  ««r« 
fnOitrc^^  and  saying  that  the  other  was  lay  H^,  **  a  violet  of  Juno." 

Heyne  attributes  the  first  seeds  of  corruption  to  the  excess  of  grammatical 
erudition.    The  grammarians  were  indeed  a  numerous  family. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to. assert,  that  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  produced  in  seasons  of  she  most  general  ignorance 
and  comparative  barbarity.  The  assertion  does  not  however  admit  of  refuta- 
tion. Homer  is  understood  to  have  been  a  poor-  and  destitute  wanderer,  and 
Virgil  the  friend  and  associate  of  princes ;  yet  the  JEneid  cannot  compete  with 
the  lUad  in  originality  or  majesty  of  thought,  or  in  variety  and  picturesqueoess 
of  illustration.  The  early  poets  of  a  nation  are  their  own  legislators;  giving 
laws  to  thdr  successors,  they  are  themselves  unfettered  by  any  conventional 
restriction.  Thus  every  art,  whether  poetry,  painting,  or  history,  must  have 
attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  before  any  canons  of  criticism  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  Iliad  of  Homer  originated  the  poetics  of  Aristotle.  The  splen- 
did fabric  was  raised,  and  it  remained  for  that  illustrious  master  of  truth  to 
point  out  the  beauty  of  the  pillars  and  the  unity  of  the  design  to  fiiture  people. 
The  practice  of  publicly  reciting  their  poems  before  the  assembly  of  the  people 
had  naturally  vested  the  decision  upon  their  merits  in  the  hearers.  In  Greece 
alone  could  works  of  such  finished  delicacy  have  been  entrusted  to  a  mixed 
auditory  in  perfect  safety.  But  there  the  appeal  was  very  rarely  answered 
with  injustice  Sometimes,  in  periods  of  great  political  excitement,  an  unftur 
influence  might  have  been  exercised  upon  the  popular  opinions ;  but  thb  was 
a  singular  exception.  The  Grecian  ear,  not  less  than  the  eye,  vttw  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  graceful  and  harmonious  concords. 

In  the  literary  history  of  all  nations,  the  gradations  by  which  they  rise  to 
sublimity  and  purity,  and  decline  into  mere  elegance  and  affectation,  are  found 
to  be  nearly  the  same.  The  spirit  of  criticism  increased  in  propcirtion  to  the 
decay  of  invention.  Dante  was  the  text-book  for  the  succeeding  generation, 
and  men  wrote  pages  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  an  allusion,  or  the  analogy 
of  a  metaphor.  But  the  most  extraordinary  confirmation  of  this  position  u 
furnished  by  the  school  of  Alexandria,  A  change  had,  indeed,  passed  over 
the  spirit  of  literature.  No  longer  characterised  by  the  noble  fineedom  of  its 
early  days,  it  pined  away  in  the  confinement  of  its  new  habitation. 
.  The  light  and  enchanting  grace  of  the  Grecian  muse  was  destroyed  by  the 
fetters  of  scholastic  knowledge.  She  ceased  to  be  instructed  by  taste,  and 
submitted  to  a  course  of  regular  studies.  The  age  of  genius  had  passed  away ; 
that  of  criticism  and  grammar  was  rising  in  its  stead*  The  scholiasts  upon 
Homer  cite  innumerable  instances  of  the  erudition  and  industry  of  the  sdiolars 
of  this  period.  Philology  usurped  the  place  of  poetry,  and  geography  of 
history.  The  (Ediptu  of  Sophocles  was  replaced  by  the  dramas  of  Pbilicas, 
and  the  poetic  history  of  Herodotus  by  the  Penphu;  but  our  present 
occupation  is  with  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria^  The  study  of  gramoMr, 
y^oftfuiriKn  rt^fnf  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  distinct  science  before 
the  third  century.*  Then  it  was  that  the  attention  was  first  directed  to  tiie 
correction  and  elucidation  of  the  works  of  the  poets,  and  commentaries  were 
written,  sometimes  eflbctual  in  clearing  up  confused  and  vitiated  passages,  but 
frequently  distinguished  by  a  love  of  trifling  and  a  display  of  useless  informa- 
tion.t    These  critics  were  styled  Epcrrariw,  or  *  proposers  of  qifestions,' 

•  SchoeU,  vol.  iii.  p.  lae. 

t  1  would  be  undmtoodMspeiUitaig  only  of  gnuamv  applied  to  oomimldoQ  «id  ndncsd  into  poei- 
tire  nilei.    Every  tribe,  however  barberout,  has  itt  own  Idlomt.    In  the  wtoui  modiflcatiom  of  woidi 

to 
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and  tboy  wbo  replied  to  them  AimxM  or  B«-<X0n»«i.  The  study  of  lei^iiage 
became  the  pftssion  of  the  age.  While  one  grafflmarian  devoted  himself  to  the 
explaoation  of  old  and  almost  forgotten  words,  another  bewildered  himself  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  most  minute  subtilties.  The  understanding  which  has 
been  enervated  by  low  and  worthless  pursuits  is  unable  to  elevate  itself  to  the 
eontemplation  of  a  noble  object.  An  unnatural  feverish ness  spreads  over  the 
mind  and  dries  up  its  purer  energies.  Heyne  has  eloquently  described  this/^Mt 
of  the  moral  constitution.  But  the  ills  to  which  I  idlude  were  the  results  of 
degrading  a  most  admirable  study  into  an  inane  and  useless  amusement.  The 
critical  school  of  Alexandria,  in  its  original  state,  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  institution  to  the  preservation  of  the  choicest  remains  af  ancient 
art.  I  say  this  in  order  that  the  foregoing  remarks  may  not  be  taken  in  a  sense 
foreign  to  the  one  intended. 

I  am  led  by  the  grammarians  to  that  immortal  monument  of  the  Ptolemean 
fiimily — ^the  museum.  If  we  possessed  the  works  which  Callimachus,  Aristo- 
nicus,  Callixines,  and  ^lius  composed  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
musenm,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  its 
earliest  character.  But,  unforhmatety,  not  a  fragment  remains,  except  the 
tfdea,  to  instruct  us  as  to  their  contents.  Strabo,  Afhenleus,  I^utarcb,  and 
PKny,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained, 
are  particularly  brief  in  their  notices,  and  not  rarely  at  perfect  variance  with 
each  other.  In  proportion  to  the  obscurity  of  any  subject  will  always  be  found 
Che  number  of  hypotheses.  Thus,  if  truth  attempt  at  any  time  to  lift  her  heed 
aboi/e  the  surroittfding  darkness,  she  is  quickly  compelled  to  bend  it  down 
agun  beneath  the  weight  of  learning  heaped  upon  her. 

llie  history  of  literature,  anterior  to  the  Ptolemies,  presents  no  memorial 
of  any  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  arts  at  all  resembling 
the  museum  of  Alexandria.  The  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  indeed  their 
own  individual  schools,  and  were  surrounded  by  their  own  disciples,  who 
devoted  their  time  and  intellect  to  the  study  and  diffusion  of  their  master's 
system.  Aristotle  taught  in  the  Lyceum  and  Plato  in  the  Academy ;  and  yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  esteemed  any  thing  more  than  a  school  of 
philosophy.  A  sanctity  seems,  however,  to  have  been  attached  to  the  spot 
on  which  the  lessons  of  any  celebrated  philosopher  had  been  delivered,  and 
we  find  Epicurus  conjuring  his  followers,  when  on  the  bed  of  death,  "  never 
to  sell  his  garden  or  chaise  his  doctrine."  The  poorest  Athenian  peasant  will 
guide  the  traveller  to  the  Acathemia.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the 
asserted  imitation  of  the  Lyceum  by  the  founder  of  the  Museum.  The  Athe- 
nian schools  of  philosophy  were  totally  unconnected  with  each  other;  but  the 
musenm,  which  Matter  assumes  figuratively  for  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
eontained  within  its  precincts  all  the  sects  of  whatever  denomination,  of  Plato 
or  Aristotle,  of  Zeno  or  Pythagoras.  It  was  the  universal  forum  in  which  the 
intelieetttal  commerce  of  the  Egyptian  world  was  carried  on.  The  grammarian 
found  himself  by  the  side  of  the  astronomer,  and  the  physician  by  the  geogra- 
pher. Gronovius  has  derived  the  mufeum  from  the  Grecian  prytaneum;  but,  I 
think,  with  less  than  his  usual  acuteness  and  erudition.*  The  prytanea  were 
oidy  public  entertainments  (rirsr^f  iv  ^^vranim)^  which  many  persons,  exclu- 

•Dcxpfeti  011001  ooMbto  the  grtmmatltai  firm.    See  MOangM  AtkMqimi  voL  L  p. US*  per  H.  AM- 

»  J.  F.  Oroiwrli,  De  Mtiteo  Aleuadrfao,  In  Thciauro  AAUqtdUrtumi,  tom.  vUI.  in  fin.    Eutathfaf * 
iMnvevcr,  fndlned  to  the  Mune  opinion— }•»»    yx^   T«ivr«i'    r<  »«<    if    AXl|av}^Sia    ttfoth 
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siv&of  the'firty  prytanes  and  «orae  inferior  cifllicers,  rec^iv<Ml  a«  a  nmrk  of  ^fitfo 
Unction.*  The  espenae  of  these  public  allowances  is  thought  to  have  not 
exceeded  two  or  three  talents  yearly.  The  muaenm  was  a  portion  of  the>p«lace 
devoted  -to  the  purposes  of  the  it/«raH  admitted  within  its  walls.  The  fiict 
of  its  having  been  the  dwelling  of  the  -tatwiM  of  Alexandria  has  been 
questioned,  but  it  is  universally  allowed  to  .have  been  richly  endowed  for 
their  support.  8tvabo  ftimishes  an  interesting  connnentary  :**«r«v  i%  fim^- 
}iUtff'fM^  tm  MM$  MyriMf,  f;^«9  ^n^twari*  sutt  f|«)(«iF  »»f  •m§9  ^fy«f,  f r  «  r* 
rvr0'tT$w  rmf  f»,wij^*rr«tf  ru  Mitntit  ^tXcyitv  uti^ttf.  "Errt  ^i  rvi  a-vf^im  reumi 
tun  ^y/tXTU  K61VM,  Ktti  tt^tvfy  §  tTi  T»  "Mvottv  TWetyfttfiy  Tctt  fAU  virc  fietctXutfj 
fv9  ^f  vff-*  Ka^o^a^f,  Strabo,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  hence  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  forq^oing 
passage  is  to  be  taken.f  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  alteration  had 
been  introduced  into  the  economy  of  the  institution.  I  may  remark  that  the 
9vra-iru9  of  Strabo  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  the. community  of  life  in. the 
museum.  On  this  account,  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  r^tmt^M  Atymtrwt^h 
the  Atyvxnat  9^^rno^ii.t    It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  thecraviiBg  of 

mind  after  the  indefinite  sublime  and  beautiful  must  have  languished  in  tilia 
delightful  casde  of  indolence.  Literature  has  never  been  found  to  "flourish 
with  a  palace  for  her  home  and  kings  for  her  companions.  It  was  this  roynl 
hospitality  and  protection  that  gave  birth  to  thef  lying  spirit  of  flattery,  whieh 
arose  in  those  days.  A  feeling  of  servile  dependence  had  >nsinuated  itself 
deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  shall  trace  this  spirit  in  the  worths  of 
the  Alexandrian  school. 

Matter  seems  to  think  the  hypothesis  of  Gronovius,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
presses  of  the  museum,  founded  upon  a  passage  in  Vitruvins,  not  deserving 
of  credit.  Strabo,  it  >will  be  recollected,  calls  him  ii^vf ,  or  priest,  implying^ 
it  would  appear,  a  certain  sanctity  in  the  office. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  sacerdotal  and  the  literary  character  was  united. 

There  was  indeed  no  learning  unconnected  with  religion.    In  Greece,   during 

the  primfitive  ages,  and  while  the  influence  of  foreign  customs  and  superstitions 

prevailed,  a  similar  feeling  existed.     But  even  as  early  as  Homer  and  Hesiod, 

a  line  of  partition  began  to  be  drawn  between  the  **  school  and  the  sanctuary  ;** 

and  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato  tended  to  widen  the  division.     I 

confess,  however,  my  inability  to  discover  why  the  mnseum  should  not  have 

been  modelled,  as  to  its  internal  economy  to  a  certain  degree,  in  accordance 

«  BoCck't  PuUlc  Economy  of  Athens,  toI.  L  p.  329.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  mentkxis  th* 
provision  of  theseentntaUinaits  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  piytanes. 

f  Oronovina  has  some  very  learned  and  ingeDioua  obsarmllons  upon  thA  Tt^t9'MT9t  tmA  the 

•i»ai>  ftty»fy  to  which  the  classical  raadcrmayrererwiihadivniafeh   Heconacta  th#«niorof  cana. 

bon  in  raodcring  the  M»a»  ftfiyuf  mtudmam  domvm,  which  taeooasUsai  to  mean  In  this pleoa  not 
domau,  but  part  domu*  et  ignidem  oawelatK  vM  cnWcwJwm  oMywd  majiu  mM  laUmt,  4faa<ii^  wieHs. 

X  Sudolphus  Neooorua.  JDa  Jfuaao  AUsiuidrimo,  DIatrtbe,  interprata  thia  by  Jf^amm  mrtam  est  Ai^ 
ttmeum  Rgtfptiumt  which  Is  evidently  falseb  Gronovius  lias  .rendered  the  r^mri^  A^y%ncTUli 
sodalMum, 

Heyna  has-ttoUcM  the/  foundation  «f  htstittiiiotts,  in  some  degree  reaembUng  the  raiaeum  by  the 
Anbs.  M.  Founnont,  in  hta  Denriptlon  G^mjOUque  4s4  PWnMiTUtiUvolif,  gives  a  curiooa  Jtcoowt 
of  a  moaque  at  Cairo,  whose  Arabic  name  signifies  the  aaaenM»  ofjlowen.  During  the  period  E^ypC 
waa  governed  by  her  own  kli^,  all  the  sdaicee  were  taught  i»  itt  and  the  anoat  dlaUngulshed  praiw 
of  theology,  and  jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  and  astronomy,  were  induced  to  devote  their  tatattatD 

promotion  of  JU  glory.    A  daily  aUowanoe  of  food  was  aerved  out  to  the  rlaaifB,  and  14,UUU  pcaac 

no  inconaidanble  portion  of  whom  were  lodged  in  the  building,  partook  of  this  literary  ho^itality. 
When  Fommont  wrote,  in  1755,  the  14,000  had  dwindled  to  1,400.  They  had  ako  a  celebrated  llbvvy, 
said  to  have  contafaied  100,000  volumes. 
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•with  the  E^ptitti  ideas  of  the  priestly  office.  The  conjecture  which  interprets 
the  Myrfi«9  to  mean  a  place  consecrated  to  the  musesy  is  af^er  all  not  the  least 
satis&ctory  of  the  many  hypotheses  which  have  been  hazarded.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  vain  to  attempt  the  elucidation  of  a  subject  respecting  which  contem- 
porary hutory  afibrds  us  no  intelligence. 


THE  BODEN  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  SANSCRIT  AT  OXFORD.    . 

The  election  to  the  chair  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  founded  by  the  late 
Colonel  Boden^  is  fixed  lor  the  15th  March  next.  It  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  founder's  intentions,*  but  to 
the  interests  of  Oriental  literature  and  the  reputation  of  the  countr}',  that 
the  electors  f  should,  on  this  occasion,  exercise  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  and  judgment  the  trust  vested  in  them. 

The.  candidates  may  be  reduced,  we  believe  actually,  at  all  events  vir- 
tually, to  three :  Mr.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  secretary  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal;  Mr.  Graves  Chamney  Haughton,  late 
professor  of  Hindu  literature  in  the  East-India  College,  Hertford,  and 
oriental  examiner  to  the  East-India  Company ;  and  Dr,  William  H.  Mill, 
principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  The  addresses  and  testimonials 
from  or  on  the  part  of  these  eminent  individuals  are  now  before  us,  and  we 
feel  tliat  no  apology  is  due  to  our  readers,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment, 
for  placing  before  them  very  fully  the  grounds  of  their  respective  claims. 

After  Mr.  Colebrooke,  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  no  European  caa 
be  placed  in  competition  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  respects  *^  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Sanscrit  language :"  we,  therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  placfe 
him  first  on  the  list  of  candidates.  Mr.  Wilson's  address  contains  so  into- 
resting  an  exposition  not  of  his  pretensions  only,  but  of  his  literary  career, 
that  we  subjoin  it  entire : — 

To  the  Memberg  of  Convocation  resident  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  myself  to  you  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Boden  FrofesBonhip  of  Sanscrit,  and  to  solicit  your  votes  at  the  approaching  election. 

My  retidence  in  Bengal  leaves  me  no  other  alternative  tlian  this  method  of  making 
mj  pretensiont  known  to  you,  as  well  as  the  grounds  upon  which  I  hope  to  be  thought 
deserving  of  your  support. 

At  lOon  ofler  my  arrival  in  India,  in  1808,  as  my  official  occupations  allowed,  I 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language  with  a  warm  interest  excited  by  the 
example  and  biography  of  Sir  William  Jones.  When  I  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  tCudy,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  and  facilitate  its  acquirement  to  others,  and 
With  this  view  published  in  181S  the  text  and  a  translation  in  verse  of  a  short  standard 
fNicm,  the  Megka  Diita,  or  Cloud  Messenger,  of  Kalidds,  Of  this  work  I  may  be 
pormitfiid  to  quote  the  following  opinion  of  Mr.  Colebrooke.  In  a  note  addressed  to 
me^  he  observes :  "  I  am  surprised  at  the  great  closeness  to  the  original  which  you  have 
been  ablsto  preserve  in  an  elegant  poetical  translation.  It  conveys  a  much  nearer  idea 
of  the  ori^nal  tban  any  prose  version  can  do.'*     The  work  and  translation  were  also 

*  The  otiject  of  the  foundation  is  thus  stated  by  the  testator  in  his  will:  *'  Being  of  opinion 
fhst  a  mofe  general  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language  will  be  a  means  of  enabling  my 
coontiymcB  to  tacowd  In  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Indta»  by  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  among  them  more  effectually  than  all  other  means  whatever."  t 

t  The  dection  is  vested  in  (he  chancellors,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  imiversity.  In  convocation 
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comiDCDtcd  upon  atioin«  length  ioAledttrebj  Moos.  Oierf,  the  Senacrit profeiior at 
Paris. 

My  next  publiottion  wis  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  Ssnacrit  and  Engliriiy  wfakb 
appeared  in  1819.  It  fonned  a  large  quarto  Yolame  of  above  1,000  pages,  oompie- 
bending  all  the  radicals  of  the  language,  and  between  SO  and  40,000  of  the  deriTati? es, 
with  their  etymological  deTelopment  and  characteristic  grammatical  inflections.  This 
publication  has  been  repeatedly  and  favourably  noticed  by  continental  writers.  The  copies 
sent  to  England  have  been  long  since  disposed  of,  and  although  the  work,  as  tlie  first 
attempt  of  the  kind,  was  neceiisarily  imperfect ;  it  has,  I  have  reason  to  know,  mainly 
contributed  to  the  eitended  cultivation  of  Sanscrit  literature  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  1819  T  was  sent  by  the  government  of  Bengal  on  public  duty  to 
Benares,  and  remained  there  a  year.  Besides  the  more  immediate  otjecu  of  my  depu- 
tatioo,  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  for  reforming  the  Benares  Sanscrit 
college,  which  had  fallen  into  great  neglect.  Most  of  the  professorships  were  vacant, 
and  the  active  competition  that  ensued  upon  the  prospect  of  their  being  filled  up, 
brought  me  acquainted  familiarly  with  all  tlie  most  eminent  pundits  of  that  city.  The 
intercourse  that  followed  afforded  me  valuable  opportunities  of  improving  my  know, 
ledge  of  Sanscrit,  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  as  much  as  my  time  and 
capacity  permitted. 

After  my  return  to  Calcutta,  I  publiihed  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  the  first  and  only 
contribution  that  has  appeared  to  authenticate  Hindu  history,  in  an  essay  on  the 
History  of  Cashmir,  derived  from  a  series  of  original  works  of  great  rarity  and  diffi* 
cult  style.  This  essay  has  been  since  epitomised  in  the  Joumsl  Asiatique,  and  has  been 
noticed  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  Another  contribution  to  the  same  collection,  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  soon  after  appeared.  An  account  of  the  religious  sects  of  the 
Hindus,  of  the  first  part  of  which  the  late  Bishop  Middleton  has  recorded  his  opinion 
as  vice-president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  that  a  more  valuable  paper  was  never  ofl^red 
to  the  society  for  publication.  The  second  and  concluding  part  of  the  paper  u  printed, 
but  not  yet  published  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Researches. 

During  my  residence  at  Benares,  and  for  some  time  after  my  return,  my  attcntiMi 
was  directed  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Hindus,  and  in 
die  course  of  1826-87  I  published  entire  translations  of  nx  dramas,  with  an  intn^ 
ductory  account  of  the  Hindu  dramatic  system,  and  an  appendix  giring  an  analytical 
description  of  twenty- three  other  dramatic  compositions.  In  this  branch  of  Sanscrit 
literature  I  have  left  little  for  my  successors.  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  and  Il)elieve  into  German,  and  is  honoured  with  \a.fji  commendaliotts  in  the 
^abrbiicher  of  Vienna,  and  the  Journal  des  Savans. 

;^.ortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Hindu  drama,  I  publi8hed,in  two  octavo  volumcsy 
ja  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  of  the  late  Colonel  Mackenaiey 
with  an  introductory  view  of  the  languages  and  literature^  religion  and  history  of  the 
peninsula.    The  work  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  known  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  publications  I  have  thus  enumerated,  I  have  contributed  varioua  minor 
articles  to  the  Asiatic  Researchei^  illustrative  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
Hindus,  an  analysis  of  the  "Paiidui  TVn/rti,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Amiie 
Society,  and  about  fifty  articles  on  suhjecU  of  Oriental  literature  to  the  Cakuttn  Qnar- 
terly  Orienul  Mi^gasine,  comprehending  translations  ftom  the  Jlah&  BhArvt  and  other 
Sanscrit  worics.  I  may  also  add  to  the  above,  that  the  Sjmdicate  of  3isbop*a  College 
did  me  the  honour  to  print  some  observations  made  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  jMnqpil 
Mill,  on  the  proposed  rendering  of  Scripture  terms  into  the  Sanscrit  language. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  my  leisure  has  been  principally  engaged  in  the  toper* 
vision  of  various  Sanscrit  works,  published  for  the  use  of  the  Hindu  colleges,  nndar 
the  Bengal  presidency.  A  number  of  standard  books  have  been  printed  for  thb  pur- 
pose, the  whole  of  which  have  had  my  final  revisal,  in  giving  which  I  have  intra* 
duced  various  innovations,  calculated  to  lighten  the  labour  of  perusal,  and  to  combina 
economy  with  accorscy  and  neatness.  Amongst  the  works  thus  printed  an  the  ori- 
iginalf  of  the  pUys  which  I  tnmslatedt  and  n  new  edition  of  ilmn,  with  the 
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BMstaiy*  AmMigiil  tboM  ia  pragreM  ii  ttie  tot  of  the  Uah&  SkSnOop  the  wbole  of 
which  is  calculated  to  extend  to  five  Urge  quarto  Tolumes.  I  am  also  at  present  occu- 
pied in  preparing  and  printiog  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  my  Sanicrit  die 
tiooaiyy  which  I  hope  to  complete  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

In  thus  specifying  what  I  have  done,  I  do  not  wish  to  over^rate  the  extent  or  valuo 
of  my  labourpy  although  1  may  confidently  ask,  who  has  done  so  much  ?  Nor  b  what 
I  have  attempted  the  sum  of  my  ambition ;  and  I  have  in  hand  ample  materials  for  an 
ncoonnt  of  the  contents  of  the  18  Purdndt,  for  a  historical  review  of  ancient  Indiat 
Ifar  a  biographical  and  mythological  dictionary,  and  for  a  dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  arnuiged  upon  etymological  principles.  I  have  aUo  much  at  heart,  tho 
printing  of  the  text,  with  a  translation  of  the  ritual,  of  the  Vedat ;  I  have  made  some 
prpgrew  in  one  of  theniy  the  Big  Veda  ;  but  the  execution  of  this  and  my  other  pro- 
jects will  essentially  depend  upon  my  being  enabled  shortly  to  resign  all  public  employ- 
ment, and  devote  the  remaining  portion  of  my  life,  as  I  could  be  well  content  to  do,  to 
tile  cultivation  of  Sanscrit  literature. 

Although  my  past  labours  have  noteuned  for  me  any  extraordinary  distinction  in 
England,  I  have  no  more  reason  to  complain  than  Oriental  scholars  of  higher 
prslensioDs  than  myself.  The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  and  Committee  of  IVans. 
latioa  have  enrolled  me  amongst  their  number ;  and  I  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Ibreign  membem  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Finis.  In  this  country  I  have  been  secre- 
tary to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  twenty  years.  I  am  also  member  of  the  ma- 
■agfasgcomnuttee  of  tho  Sanscrit  College  of  Calcutta,  and  Uke  a  part  in  the  annual 
•xaoinations  of  the  students.  I  am  also  one  of  the  examiners  of  native  law  officers.' 
My  coonexion  with  the  classical  language  and  literature  of  the  Hindus  is  therefore 
more  intimate  than  that  of  any  other  person  can  be,  or  can  have  been,  and  should 
furnish  a  strong  presumption  in  my  favour,  which,  I  trust,  a  competent  examinatioa 
ef  my  several  publications  would  satisfactorily  confirm. 

In  being  thoe  obliged  to  recapitulate  the  literary  efforta  of  my  past  life,  I  am  fully 
sensSile  of  the  disadvantsge  under  which  I  labour,  and  the  imputation  of  vanity  to 
wfaicii  I  subject  mself.  But  I  have  no  other  mode  of  making  known  to  you  the  drcum. 
stances  that  may  be  thought  to  merit  your  fiivourable  consideration.  Long  absent  from 
my  native  country,  and  unconnected  with  any  individual  in  England,  able  or  inclined 
to  advocate  my  pretensions  with  any  hope  of  commanding  your  attention,  I  am  com- 
pellad  to  state  in  my  own  belwlf  thoee  facts  which  alone  could  justify  my  present  appli- 
oaUon.  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  solicit  your  support,  if  I  could  not  have  rested 
my  appeal  upon  some  public  proofii  of  my  fitness  for  the  situation  for  which  I  am  a 
oaiuUilate.  Of  what  I  have  done,  of  what  I  wish  to  do^  you  are  now  apprised.  It  is 
far  you  to  determine  if  my  past  and  prospective  labours  entitle  me  to  the  honour  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Siiould  you  decide  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  will  be  considered  by  me  not  only  as  a  reward  for  the  past  far  beyond  my  expec- 
tatioosy  but  as  a  strong  incitement  for  the  future  and  a  powerful  sUmulus  to  exertions 
that  noay  tend  to  uphold  the  credit  of  your  ancient  univeruty,  in  tiie  province  allotted  to 
mj  care. — I  have  the  honour  to  be^  genilemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

QdcmUa^  28<A  May  1831.  H.  H.  Wilson. 

If  we  imd  not  the  recorded  and  almost  coaolunTe  opinion  of  Mr.  Cole- 
bffookey  that  '^  next  to  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  pre-eminence  as  a  Sanscrit 
scholar  is  universally  acknowledged/'  Mr.  Haughton  is  the  candidate  most 
worthy  of  the  choice  of  the  university,  we  should  be  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion from  the  reputation  he  enjoys  from  his  published  works.  His  Sanscrit 
text  (with  notes)  of  the  Mdnava-DhermaSdsira,  or  Institutes  of  Menu, 
Jim  received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  continental  scholars,  as  a 
work  which  has  **  established  a  just  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  take 
tn  interest  in  Indian  literature."*     Mr.  Haughton  is  now  employed  upon  fi 
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Dictionary  Bengali,  Sanscrit  and  English,  'on  a  new  and  comprehensive 
plan.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Wilson's  declining  the  professorship,  Mr.. 
Haughton,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  candidate  best  qualified^  according  to  the 
means  of  judging  which  the  public  possess,  for  an  office,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  '^  a  more  general  and  critical  knowledge  of  the* 
Sanscrit  language."  Mr.  Haughton  is  not  opposed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  he 
has,  at  this  important  juncture,  come  forward  to  vindicate  Mr.  Wilsoa 
against  some  false  suspicions  insidiously  cast  upon  his  religious  opinions. 
His  address  is  as  follows :  - 

To  the  Members  of  Convocation. 

Gentlemen :   I  hare  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  mj  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Cljancellor  announcing  myself  as  a  candiclate  for  tl^e  profesiorahip  of  Saoscrit,  foiinded^ 
in  your  University  by  the  lato  Lieut.  Col.  Boden^  acconopanied  by  testimonials ;  and  I 
beg  leave,,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  your  attention  tq  the  following  remarks. 

Tlie  fo^ndalion  of  a  professorship  for  th^  Sanscrit  language  in  the  UniTenity  of 
Oxford  will  form  an  era  in  the  study  of  Oriental  literature,  l&y  the  persevering  seal 
oF  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  Mr.  Charles  Wilkinsi  Burope  first  became  folly  aware 
pf  t)ie  nature  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  the  vast  extent  of  its  litenury  productions, 
which  embrace  almost  every  subject  that  can  occupy  the  mind  o£  man,  from  tbe  moat 
elegant  to  the  most  profound.  It  was  Mr.  Wilkins*  unrivalled  merit  to  lead  the  way  in 
Qiastering  the  difficulties  of  this  gigantic  language,  without  any  of  the  aids  which  hie 
own  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  other  remarkable  men,  have  prepared  for  tbe  acfaolare 
^lat  nqw  follow  in  his  steps,  ,    .     . 

An  investigation  of  the  structure  oC  the  Sanscrit  langiuige  hasj  in  ^  great  degree^ 
dispelled  the  darkness  which  hung  over  the  connexion  of  the  classical  dialects  of  Greece 
^nd  Home  with  the  languages  of  Teutonic  origin ;  and  the  endeerour  to  follow  oat  Into 
detail  this  interesting  inquiry  will  be  an  appropriate  occupation  for  your  professor,  and 
one  particularly  attractive  to  students  of  an  University  which  wisely  requires  from  them 
a  critical  acquaintance  with  tlie  remains  of  ancient  literature.  The  fact  that  almost  every 
thing  great  in  science,  or  beautiful  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  has  been  produced  by 
some  branch  of  the  Indo- Germanic  nations,  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  such  an  inquiry. 
By  them  the  liroiu  of  true  taste  have  been  fixed,  and  in  their  compositions  the  best 
ipodels  are  exhibited  of  sentiment  ypid  of  affectation,  and  sublimity  free  from  ezagge>- 
ration.  And,  indeed,  with  scarcely  any  otiier  exception  than  that  of  the  inspired 
writings,  all  the  works  of  pre-eminent  merit,  either  in  matter  or  ia  style,  have  sprung 
from  one  ot  other  of  these  kindred  nations. 

The  inquiries  of  the  ablest  modem  scholars  confirm  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the 
^ast  was  tbe  cradle  of  those  sciences  which  are  now  by  their  maturity  the  ornament 
^nd  boast  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  England  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
from  the  labours  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  though  actively  engaged  in  tbe  most  re- 
sponsible and  burthensome  duties,  Europe  has  mainly  deriv^  all  that  is  knowa  of  the 
language,  literature,  and  science  of  the  Hindus.  To  four  distinguished  individuals 
especially  are  owing  the  extraordinary  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time..  By  the  sterling  sense  and  clearness  of  conception  of  Mr.  Wilkina,  the 
first  difficulties,  as  J  have  already  stated,  were  surmounted.  To  him  we  are  also  under 
obligations  for  some  masterly  and  idiomatic  translations,  in  which  are  reproduced  tbe 
form  and  colouring  of  the  original  works  •  and  we  have  from  the  same  pen  the  most 
clear,  metliodical,  and  useful  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  language  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  next  in  order  was  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  your 
University,  who  has  with  unequalled  elegance  and  fiuility,  by  hia  dissertations  and  bis 
translations,  established  a  repuUtion  which  nothing  can  shake.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  whose  rare  merit  ia  shewn  in  his  accuracy  and  extent  of  infer, 
mation,  and  whose  profound  works  relating  to  the  science  and  philosophy  of  tbe  Hindus 
are  the  objects  of  universal  admiration.     And  lastly,  I  feel  bound  In  justice  to  an 
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cmdidliia^  with  whom  I  am  happy  to  lw?«  dwayt  fcaen  <m  Aiondly  raUtiaiM,  to 
reeord  the  nanw  of  Mr«  Horace  Hayttum  WilMKi|  who  to  an  exienaiva  JknowMga  of 
the  language  and  great  depth  of  reiearcb,  unitaa  the  elcganeeand  feeling  of  a  poet.  Hia 
numerous  publications  are  too  recent  and  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise  from  me. 
'  lliougb,  with  the  exception  of  the  profcssordup  established  by  the  Honourable  East. 
India  Company  for  the  purpose  of  inttructing  their  eivil  servants,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  during  nine  yean,  the  study  of  SaBsorit  has  been  Oferlooked  in  -Eng- 
land till  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  its  importance  was  for  some  time  preriously 
strongly  felt  on  the  continent.  Royal  profesMMslripshave  been  founded  for  its  cultiva- 
tion* both  in  FVance  and  Germany  ;  and  the  scholars  of  both  those  countries  hsTe  vied 
with  one  another  in  tbe  seal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  sent  forth  correct  traail** 
tions,  as  well  as  profound  philological  works  on  this  ancient  language. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  history  and  general  importance  of  Sanscrit  literature^  I 
beg  leive  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  object  of  the  late  Colonel  Boden,  the  founder 
of  the  professorship.  Hiat  gentleman  felt,  as  every  one  must  feel  who  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  tbe  nativea  of  India  in  their  own  country,  that  the  small  success  which  baa 
hitherto  attended  the  propagation  of  th^  Gospel  in  the  East,  has  not  resulted  from  anf 
deficiency  of  zeal  or  of  knowledge  of  its  doctrines  in  those  who  have  attempted  the  con- 
version of  the  Hindus^  nor  from  any  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
native  languages ;  but  that  our  missionaries  and  chaplains  were  not  competently  ac- 
quainted with  their  literature  and  philosophy,  and  were  consequently  incapable  of 
aasailing  the  strong  holds  of  their  faith.  He  waa  aware  that  those  who  undertook  tbe 
conversion  of  the  natives,  had  to  deal  with  a  most  intelligent  and  acute  peoplei  faml^ 
liarly  prone  to  abstract  and  metaphysical  subUeties,  and  with  whom  those  sobUetics  had 
deaoended,  firom  long  civilization,  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 

I  presume  to  draw  your  attention  to  thia  obaervataon,  bceaoae  it  may  aasiat  fai  IbntHng 
your  judgment  as  to  the  person  best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  wishea  of  the  Ibundar.  To 
|fae  sound  education  conveyed  by  your  course  of  oollegiate  instruction.  We  must  look 
for  an  ezpoeition  of  those  doctrinal  truths  that  fit  the  student  for  holy  orders ;  but  on 
aome  one  competently  skilled  in  the  language  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindus^  you  must 
rely  for  those  literary  attainments  which  will  enable  the  missionary  to  present  these 
truths  in  the  most  attractive  and  convincing  form,  and  to  make  $(tfe  translationa  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  which,  however,  the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  the  languages  are  ver- 
nacular, !s  of  indispensable  necessity. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  ofl^r  myself  for 
the  Sanscrit  chair.  I  have  already  filled  a  similar  ofiice  under  the  Honourable  East. 
India  Company ;  and  on  my  retirement  from  it,  by  reason  of  ill^healtb,  I  received  a 
high  testimony  ^  their  approval,  which  I  have  tbe  honour  to  subjoin.  I  feel  I  have 
this  one  advantage  over  my  competitors,  however  humble  it  may  be  considered,  that  I 
am  the  only  one  who  has  been  accustomed  io  give  instruction  in  this  language. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  assign  toy  motive  for  submitting  testimonials 
of  my  competency  in  other  Eastern  languages.  From  the  connexion  of  the  philgso; 
phical  doctrines  of  Eastern  nations,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  be  aware  of  their 
points  of  resemblance,  as  they  help  mutually  to  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and 
assist  in  the  elucidation  of  doctrines  that  are  often  very  obscure.  The  Arabic  and  Per- 
nan  languages,  too,  are  the  exclusive  object  of  study  to  the  many  millions  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  India,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  faith ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
stmctnre  of  these  tongues  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  philosophical 
investigation  of  language ;  and  even  the  comparison  of  the  points  in  which  they  difita* 
from  the  Sanscrit,  must  help  to  make  its  nature  and  peculiarities  more  strikingly  appa. 
lent  fay  the  contrast.  In  addition,  also,  they  must  afford  many  facilities  to  the  professor 
of  Sanscrit,  not  only  in  giving  instruction  to  our  oountrymisn  in  the  language  to  which 
he  ia  to  devote  his  particular  attention,  but  also  in  fitting  the  student  fbr  the  peculiar 
slject  of  the  founder,  who  was  anxious  to  impart  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  ^Htu 
liop  of  Christianity  to  otf  the  nativea  of  India. 

I  trust  for  your  indulgence  in  the  remarks  I  have  made.     I  have  endeavoured  at  once 
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to  ibow  the  iiaporUuiM  of  the  profuMurJilp  that  hm  bteo  Ibaiidad ;  ftod  to  d»  joitice 
to  the  individuali  to  whoM  laboun  we  m  to  much  indebtod.  The  ejtt  of  all  Europe 
tan  n^w  fii«d  upon  this  important  election  ;  and  I  feel  eonftdeot  that  whichever  of  the 
candidates  you  khall  elect,  jour  choice  will  be  such  as  shall  appear  to  you  best  cakuialed 
to  satisfy  the  eipectation  of  scholara,  and  to  promote,  according  to  the  teataUMr's  pioua 
intentions,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  literature,  but  the  canae  of  oar  holy  reli* 
gion  among  the  millions  of  Idolators  in  British  India. 

I  havetbe  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Tour  most  obedient,  and  very  humble  serrant, 

GaATn  C.  Hauobtok. 
Bayti  Jtkaie  Soaety*s  Himmf  Grafton  Siruif  Bond  Street^ 

Feb,  4ih,  18SS. 

The  qualifications  of  the  remaining  candidate,  Principal  Mill,  are 
unquestionable,  with  one  exception,  which  is,  however,  essential,  namely, 
his  **  critical  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language."  In  the  testimonial 
from  the  master  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College  (Dr.  Mill's  College),  it  is 
said,  *^  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Mill's  attainments  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
we  are  not  able  to  offer  any  direct  testimony.  It  may,  however,  be  not 
irrelevant  to  state  (on  the  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  us  whose  names 
are  subjofned),  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  that  language  some  time 
before  his  departure  for  India,"  which  was  in  1820.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Alt, 
late  second  professor  of  Bishop's  College,  states  as  follows  :-^- 

During  a  dose  intercourse  with  him  for  three  years  (IQ20  to  1833),  I  had 
daily  occasion  to  know  that  he  paid  almost  undivided  attention  to  that  Ian* 
guage,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  native  teachers,  his  assiduity  was  as 
successful  as  might  be  confidently  expected  for  his  general  reputation  and 
habits  ais  a  scholar.  I  have  particular  reason  to  recollect  the  eagerness  and 
devotion  with  which  Dr.  Mill  prosecuted  this  study.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  has  consistently  persevered  in  it,  and  as  firmly  believe  that  he 
is  second  to  no  English  student  in  the  proficiency  he  has  attained.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  it  was  the  constant  habit  and  delight  of  Dr.  Mill  to 
trace  the  analogies  between  Sanscrit  and  the  classical  languages,  and  that  hta 
especial  attention  was  paid  to  this  language  whilst  mine  was  ^ven  to  others, 
under  an  arrangement  expressly  sanctioned  by  Bishop  Middleton. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Holmes  adds  the  following  testimony  : 

The  Sanscrit  he  has  been  reading  for  at  least  ten  jears  past,  with  as  little 
interval  as  his  health  and  other  avocations  allowed ;  and  this  I  can  aver  from 
personal  observation  ever  since  January  1826,  when  I  found  him  admired  and 
considered  then  a  good  and  sound  Sanscrit  scholar,  scarcely  second  in  real 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  the  best  proficients  in  that  language,  and  I 
believe  he  is  thought  now,  by  the  best  judges  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  speak  of  him  in  Bengal,  to  be  equal  in  sound  scholarship  of  Sanscrit 
to  any  European  now  living.  His  able  and  admirable  work,  rendering  our 
theological  terms  into  it,  was  prepared  at  the  express  desire  of  Bishop  James, 
about  March  18i^,  from  his  lordship's  hearing  from  every  quarter  that  Dr. 
Mill  was  best  able  to  do  it.  In  the  College  Syndicates,  he  it  is  who  presides  and 
takes  the  lead  in  all  the  dialects,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Bengali,  and  Hindu- 
stani, and  is  universally  looked  up  to  as  amply  and  admirably  qualified  in  the 
Oriental  tongues.  Archdeacon  Robinson's  Persian  Pentateuch  (all  that  Dr. 
Mdl'sill  health  then  allowed)  he  collated  word  for  word  with  the  original 
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Hebrew  and  tlie  Arsbic  and  Syriac  Terrions,  what  scarcely  any  other  man  living 
could  haTC  done  bo  critically. 

I  know  that  the  '*  Christa  Sangita  "  (the  Sanscrit  poem  I  presented  to  his 
grace  the  primate)  was  composed  entirely  (save  the  introductory  canto  by  the 
pundit  written  before  Dr.  Mill  went  to  England,  in  August  18^,  and  which 
gave  him  the  idea  of  the  work  since  printed,)  by  Dr.  Mill  himself,  without  the 
smallest  assistance, beyond  what  is  usual,  in  that  composition,  by  any  pundit; 
everyone  studying  this  class  of  language  in  India  has  a  pundit  by  him  some  hours 
in  the  day  (when  their  Hindu  festivals  allow),  to  refer  to  on  questions  of  idiom 
for  example,  or  synonymes,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Mill  has  made  no  more  advantage  of 
such  than  ewry  one  does  who  is  studying  the  Hindu  class  of  tongues.  I  have 
been  repeatedly,  I  might  say  almost  daily  and  continually,  with  him,  whilst  he  was 
actually  composing  this  poem,  when  no  pundit  was  present,  at  hours  before 
the  latter  came  or  after  he  had  gone  home,  and  on  holidays  of  his  own,  when 
he  always  absented  himself,  and  during  our  college  vacations,  when  he  was 
generally  allowed  two  or  three  weeks'  absence  to  visit  his  family  and  relations 
near  the  city  of  Bnrdwan.  Dr.  Mill  has  compiled  also  (what  I  consider)  an 
admirable  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  which  I  have  been  urging  him  to  print 
ever  since  his  return  to  Calcutta;  and  having  latterly  taken  up  myself  the 
study  of  that  singular  language,  I  copied  his  entire  MS.  for  my  own  use.  I  will 
dday  my  journey  to  town  a  few  days  to  have  my  books  unpacked  so  as  to  get 
at  it,  and  present  it  for  your  inspection  or  that  of  parties  interested.  Its 
remarkable  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  Greeks  having  drawn  their  roots  and 
inflexions,  &c.  from  the  Sanscrit,  are  very  curious. 

Dr.  Mill -has  been  prevented  from  formally  presenting  his  application  to 
the  university  from  a  sense  of  his  engagements  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  in  the  care  of  their  college ;  but  he  addressed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  president  of  the  Society,  6n  the  subject,  in  May 
1831,  who,  in  November  last,  approved  of  Dr.  Mill's  offering  himself  a 
candidate.  This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  a  direct  address  from  Dr.  Mill. 
From  a  letter  from  Archdeacon  Barnes  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  we  quote 
the  passages  which  refer  to  Dr.  Mill's  pretensions : — 

From  Dr.  If  iU*8  Brst  anival  in  India,  acoording  to  an  arrangement  suggested  by 
Biihop  MiddletOD,  hli  early  and  constant  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cullivatioD  of 
tfaa  Samcrit  language;  in  which  the  annexed  testimoniala  state  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
tlw  best  judges  in  Bengal,  to  be  equal  in  sound  sdwlarship  to  any  European  now 
living;  and  the  tract  on  the  rendering  of  theological  terms  in  Sanscrit,  begun  at  the 
desire  of  Bishop  James,  shows  him,  for  some  time  past,  to  have  more  especially 
applied  his  knowledge  of  that  language  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting  Christianity 
ia  India. 

To  these  asvenl  statements,  exhibiting  the  high  order  of  Dr.  Mill's  qualifications  for 
the  office  for  whidi  he  is  now  a  candidate  before  the  Univenity,  it  must  be  unoecessaiy 
for  me  to  add ;  but  I  would  be  permitted  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  uncertainty 
wfaicfa  Dr.  Mill  has  felt  regarding  hu  application  to  the  University,  and  the  distance  at 
which  he  now  is,  I  should  without  doubt  have  been  enabled  to  produce,  if  it  could  be 
Jit  mnd  requisite,  more  numerous  testimonies,  from  the  most  competent  judges  in 
Bengal,  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  And,  considering  the. 
piooa  object  contemplated  by  the  muniBcent  founder  of  the  Sanscrit  professorship,  I 
camwi  rsaist  the  pleasure  I  have  in  further  stating,  that  from  the  many  opportunities  I 
Imd  in  India  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Biill's  character  and  acquirements,  I  know 
fasm  to  be  nqt  only  a  man  of  very  sopericr  attainments  in  liteiature,  especially  in  those 
departments  most  necesMrj  to  a  sale  and  connect  interprstation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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buf  flfiMMNoientioiit  cUrgyraMi,  sineerely  •dacbcd  t6  the  doctrine  aitd  dSKipline  of  th* 
Church  of  England,  eombining  a  tound  and  sober  judgment  with  actiTe  xeal  and  deep 
and  genuine  piety.  *  * 

It  is  ioT  the  members  of  the  convocation  to  draw  tiieir  conclusions  from 
these  testimenials,  ^hi^b,  nndonbtcdly  go  some  way  towards  soppljriiig  the 
deficiency  of  published  tcorks,*  which,  it  is  obvious,  constitute  the  only 
certain  and  decisive  test  of  a  person^s  skill  in  so  difficult  a  language  as  the 
Sanscrit. 

•  Dr.  mu  tat  putiUtiied,  at  tha  pnH  of  Bishop*!  Colkga,  a  work  upon  the  theological  teems  of  tho 
Sanscxit  proper  to  be  used  In  a  radon  of  the  Scriptuces  (  and  ahbtory  of  our  Saviour  written  in  Sanscrit 
hy  Dr.  MiU/  with  an  EngUifa  Tcnlon ;  but  they  are  not  known,  as  fin  as  we  can  lean,  in  Barop^ 


INSTITUTES  OF  MANU.» 

FtBST  AETICLB. 

The  Institutes  of  Manu  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  in  every  respect  on^ 
of  the  most  important  works  of  the  ancient  h'terature  of  the  Hindus  that 
have  become  known  in  Europe.  Soon  after  Sir  William  Jones  had  com- 
menoed  thestikly  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  his  particular  attentioa  was 
attracted  by  this  work.  *^  It  is  my  an:iious  wish,''  says  he,  as  early  as  ihe 
year  1789,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Sacontala,  *^that  others 
may  take  the  pains  to  learn  Sanscrit,  aiid  maybe  persuaded  to' translate  the 
works  of  C&lidis:  I  shall  hardly  again  employ  my  leisure  in  a  task  so  foreign 
to  my  professional  (which  are,  in  truth,  my  favourite)  studies,  and  have  no 
intention  of  translating  any  other  book  iVom  any  language,  except  the  Law 
Tract  of  Menu,  and  the  New  Digest  of  Indian  and  Arabian  Laws."  The 
tranaiation  here  announced  appeared  in  1792;  and  notwithstanding  some 
slight  inacooracies  which  have  since  been  discovered  in  it,  is  stiU  unhrer- 
sally  valued  as  a  standard  work  of  masterly  execution. 

The  title  of  the  "Laws"  or  '*  Institutes "  of  Manu  conveys,  indeed, 
bat  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  that*  are  treated  of 
in  this  work,  and  of  the  arduoos  duties  that  must  in  consequence  devolve 
upon  its  translator  or  critical  editor.  This  code  may  be  truly  said  to  en- 
compass the  entire  sphere  of  ideas,  ceremonial  rites,  and  laws,  which  are 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Hindu.  It  commences  with  an  account  of  the 
creation;  then  leads,  as  it  were,  the  new-born  infant  from  the  very  wolnbof 
its  mother  through  the  successive  ages  of  life,  and  through  the  various  TBk\» 
of  Hitidil  society,  inculcating  the  observance  df  religious  ceremonies  and 
moral  and  social  duties ;  and  finally  points,  beyond  death,  to  metempsy- 
chosis and  liberation  of  the  individual  soul  from  the  necessity  of  reiterated 
birth. 

Many  years  after  Sir  William  Jones's  death,  the  original  text  of  Manu, 
together  with  the  excellent  commentary  of  Culliica  Bhatta,  was  printed  by 
B4bu  Rim,  and  published  at  Calcutta  in  1813.     Important  as  this  publica- 

•  Itfou  Stnhita !  the  Institates  of  Menu,  with  the  Conmientary  of  KxiHtkka  BfaatUu   "Vol.  T.   Pub- 
UAadiadertlMwttiioittyflCtliedMMNittM^fliMiN^  CalcMSa,  law.  m6|M«cs.  8*b.- 
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txm  was  for  Samorit  philoli^y  it  was  disfigured  by  nnmeroas  misprints, 
iDd  the  eonditioq  of  the  text  left  ample  room  for  oritioal  emendations. 

The  task  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  philological  accuraoy  in  the  text 
of  Manu  was  left  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Haughton,  who  aooom)ili8hed  it  with  equal 
talent  and  soocess.  His  edition  of  this  anoient  law-code,  founded,  upon  a 
thorough  examination  of  not  less  than  nme  manuscript  copies  from  different 
parts  of  India  with  B4bti  R&m's  edition,  Colluca's  commentary,  and  Sir 
William  Jones'  translation,  and  enriched  with  notes  critical  and  explana* 
toiy,  is,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  judges  best  competent  to  appreciate 
such  performances,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  true  philolo- 
gical research  combined  with  sound  criticism  that  Hindu  literature  has  to 
boast  of. 

The  text  adopted  by  Mr.  Haughton  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  taken 
as  the  basis  of  a  very  neat  edition  of  Manu  recently  published  at  Paris,  by 
M.  Loiseleur  Deslongohamps,  who,  in  his  notes,  frequently  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  the  learned  Sanscrit  professor  of  Haileybury. 

A  neweflitionof  the  Institu^  of.Manu,  with  Culluca's  gloss  (the  full 
title  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page),* 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  at  Cal- 
cutta. To  the  well-directed  exertions  of  this  society  we  cheerfully  offer 
the  luimble  tribute  of  our  praise.  It  was  indeed  a  happy  idea  to.  elevate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  eharacter  of  the  rising  generation  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  India,  by  placing  within  their  reach  correct  and  cheap  editionis  of  ttie 
standard  works  of  their  own  ancient  literature.  The  publications  of  the 
society,  prepared  for  the  press  by  learned  natives,  and  superintended,  as 
we  are  told,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wil^n,  to  whom  Sanscrit  literature  is  already 
80  much  indebted,  show  a  manifest  progress  towards  perfection  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  are  executed ;  and  while  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  may  prove  conducive  towards  accomplishing  the  great  object  for  which 
they  were  mainly  undertaken,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the 
many  important  accessions  to  Oriental  literature  that  may  yet  be  expected 
from  the  Education  Press. 

The  superiority  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  new  Calcutta  edition  over 
the  dd  one  by  B4bu  Rim  is  striking.  Instead  of  a  large  quarto,  printed  on 
grey  paper,  and  with  lines  running  the  lengthway  of  the  page,  we  have  now  a 
moderate  and  neatly  printed  octavo,  according  to  the  European  style,  in 
which  the  verses  of  the  text  are  distinguished  by  a  larger  type  than  that  of 
the  oommentaiy,  which  is  subjoined  to  each  distich  in  a  separate  paragraph. 
In  the  old  edition  the  coniinua  scrtpito  of  the  manuscripts  was  strictly 
adhered  to ;  in  the  new  (as  in  all  the  other  Sanscrit  works  published  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction  that  we  have  seen),  the  single  words  arq 
printed,  separate  whenever  their  final  letter  undergoes  no  euphonic  change  by 


Th0copyorUMiiMrCakatU«ditkMiof  MonuiioirlMfomii,  tog^thv  wlUi  two  Soiicrlt  dninatic 
■■•  tile  VnomDorTMi  «id  tlw  Malatliiiadlisvs.  edited  under  tbe  euepicei  of  the  nme  CJooinilttee  In 
is30»  ham  leertnil  n»  bj  way  of  Peril.  It  !•  niUier  stcanfe  thet  booki  of  this  iuituTe»  pirlnled  In  e 
Bdltth  cotonyi  AoiiM  liftve  been  for  leveral  manthe  purchaieableat  P«ru»  md.adTertbed  is  the  Ustt  of 
#k«Bcb  bookioUan,  while  not  one  copy  of  them  iayettobehadofanyofthe  bodkaelleiB  of  the  Britiall 
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the  influenoe  of  the  initial  letter  of  tlie  tabeequent  ironl.  All  these  improve* 
ments  in  the  exterior  render  tlie  new  edition  particularly  convenient  for 
reference* 

As  the  new  edition  of  Manu  has  been  chiefly  prepared  by  learned 
Hindus,  it  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity  to  obeerve^  what  degree  of  im* 
portanoe  these  native  literati  have  attached  to  the  labours  of  the  barbmrian 
soholari  who,  in  preparing  his  edition,  was  deprived  of  those  facilities 
which  personal  intercourse  with  them  might  have  afforded,  stnd  had  notiiiiig 
to  rely  upon  but  his  own  acquirements  in  the  language.  It  is  with  this  view 
that  we  submit  the  following  remarks  on  the  reading  of  some  passages. 

Book  I.    distich  72,    hemistich  2.       The  old  Calcutta  edition  had 

rTT^rftTrf^rn^n=r  >  which  Mr.  Haughton  corrected  into  rflSffl 

4^1!^  ^C|    ^ .    The  new  edition  has  adopted  this  reading. 
Book  I.  dist  89,  h.  2.     We  wonder  why  the  Hindu  editors  have  not 

chosen  Mr.  Haughton's  correction  of  MtllPn-^  instead  of  Mtflrf^fl  ^ 
the  accusative  case  being  evidently  required  by  the  context 
Book  I.    dist.  1 12,  h.  2.      B&bd  lUm's  edition  had 


^lll^n:  which  Mr.  Haughton  corrected  into  IH^?^*^  ^M'^H  , 

the  accusative  being  required  by  the  subsequent  •ArpHIT^  dist  118« 
The  new  Calcutta  edition  has  adopted  this  correction. 

Book  II.  dist.  74,  h.  2.    The  new  edition  adheres  to  die  old  reading 

r^Xn^^fn  which  Mr.  Haughton  had,  on  the  authority  of  eight  BfSS.^ 

altered  to  (sxn^n  •  I'he  former  readBng,  as  Mr.  Haughton  ob- 
serves, is  also  supported  by  CuUuoa's  commentary.  Several  instances  af 
verbs  in  the  passive  voice  having  the  terminations  of  die  ParaamaipadaBi 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Bopp  (Sanscrit  Grammar,  §.  493  and  §.  597). 

A  passive  participle  of  the  form    IS^nHn^  ^^  ^  ^me  root  IS 
occurs.    Ramay.  I.  64,  19. 
Book  II.  dist  101,  h.  2.    The  new  edition  adheres  to  die  old  reading 

^^^^iVUr^l^WHItt  which  had  also  been  kept  by  Mr.  Hau^toB. 

M.  von  Schlegel  proposed  ^i^J|^|c(^  |qr|(r|^,  a  conjecture 
which  Mr.  Haughton  found  supported  by  several  MSS.  But  it  appeals 
unnecessary  to  alter  the  reading,  as  the  ablative  ^^dl^m^^lrl 

may     be    governed    by    the    preposition    SfT  in  the  preceding  line. 
Book  II.  dist  116,  h.  1.    The  new  edition  adheres  to  die  old  reading 

iM^ll^^rl*    which  does  not  agree  vritb  the  context,  and  which  Mr. 

Haughton  very  properly  altered  into  f^q|    fr|iif^; 
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Book  II.  dist  177,  h.  2.    XIppiT^,  aooording  to  Mr.  Haughton's 

reading ;  B4bii  Rim's  edition  bad  »IQj||c| . 

Book  II,  dist  204,  h.  I.    The  new  edition  retains  t?1tt1<^ ,  which  is 
obseure^  and  which  Mr.  Hau§^ton  had  altered  into  l^tti^  • 

Book  n.  dist  206,  h.  2.      The  reading  ^nVHj«^  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  new  edition,  instead  of  which  Mr.  Haughton,  on  the  autho* 

rity  of  the  MSS.,  printed  ^TTV'TFI^-  The  verb  HfdC^H,  scenes 
to  be  coDstrued  with  both  cases,  the  accusative  and  the  ablative,  as  in 
Latin  interdicere  aUcm  att'quam  rem  and  aliqud  re. 

Book  III.  dist  90,  h.  ] .    The  new  edition  has  adopted  Mr.  Hamilton's 

correetion  of  ^^^  instead  of  t^^tll . 

Book  IIL  dist.  57,  LI.    The  error  of  Babu  R4m's  text,  which  exhi- 

kite  f^^rpfjr^?^'  instead  of  f^PTSPTfrT  >  w  repeated  in  the  new 
edition.    The  mistake  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Haughton. 

Book  III.  dist  81,  h.  I.     The  emendation  of  ^rS^fT^fN^  ^^r 

%9|X|<)^b||«|^,  which  had  been  proposed  by  M,  von  Schlegel,  and 

wbieh  Mr.  Haughton  found  supported  by  several  MSS.,  is  adopted  in  the 
new  Calcutta  edition. 

Book  m.  dist  83,  h.  2.    The  new  edition  foDows  Mr.  Haughton  in 

'••^"l?  ^I'^n^  for  T^RT^^  I  ^  J^^d  been  erroneously  printed  in 
80)6  Rim's  text 

Book  III.  dist.  93,  h.  2.     Mr.  Haughton  reads  n«31WM#   instead 

nHSn^rn   without  the  visarga,  as  both  the  Calcutta  editions,  and 
flMMt  of  Ae  MSS.  give  it      We  agree  with  the  latter,  referring,  with 

Cirilaoa,  the  neuter  compound  adjective  n^|*l|^  to  t^|«1  .     Mr. 
Hanghton's  reading  is  followed  by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps. 
Book  III.  dist  105,  h.  2.     Mr.  Haughton's  correction  of  MI^*V 

for  Ml^l^  is  adopted  ia  the  new  Calcutta  te^Lt 

Book  III.  dist  106,  h.  2.     The  new  text  follows  Mr.  Haughton  in 

reading  ^  insiead  of  ^TT  as  Bibu  Rim  had  it. 

Book  HI.  dist  114}  h«  1.    The  new  Calcutta  edition  has  adopted  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  mmiusoript,  as  reported  in  Mr.  Uaughton's  note. 
Book  III.  dist  122,  h.  2.     The  new  edition  follows  Mr.  Haughton  in 

subslitQting  ^S!  ^^^  ^^%  f  as  was  the  reading  of  Bkbii  Ram  s  text. 
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Book  III.  diat  123,  fa.  2.     Mr.  Hangliton's  eorreotion  of  H^^Ttt 

instead  of  HH^nn  •  is  received  in  the  new  text. 

Book  III.  dist.  185,  h.  5.     The  new  text,  conformable  with  tliat  of 

B^biiRAmandMr.  Houghton,  beare  f^UllRal^iri:     This  reading  is 

supported   by   Radhaoanta  Deva*s   Dictionary,   art.   T^MnT^^^rl  » 

where  the  word  is  explained,  1st,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Yajur-Veda,  and, 
2d,  a  person  who  studies  it. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 

> 
.  Royal  AsiaHc  Society.-^A  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  of  Fd>niary; 

the  Right  Hon.  Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M  J^.  President,  in  thechair. 

The  following,  among  other  donations,  were  laid  on  the  table : 

From  Colooel  W.  M.  6.  Colebrooke,  two  MSS. ;  one  in  Arabic,  being  a  oommen- 
Ury  upon  Abdurrahman  Jorjani's  treatise  of  Arabic  grammar ;  the  other  in  Malayan, 
being  a  treatise  of  scholastic  diTinitj,  making  an  ezposi  of  the  tenets  of  the  Shafd 
sect,  by  Mubammed  Zin,  son  of  Jelal  ed  din,  of  Acbin.  These  MSS.  were  presented 
to  Colonel  Colejbrooke  by.  the  Sultan  of  Palembang. 

From  Colonel  Tod,  a  very  highly  finished  and  Taluable  drawing  by  a  native  artis^ 
eibibiting  the  durbar  or  ler^,  of  Doulut  Rao  Scindia,  the  celebrated  Mabratta  chief. 
tain.  The  representations  of  tlie  prince  himself,  and  of  8e?eral  of  his  noblca  and 
attendants,  are  esteemed  excellent  portraits. 

From  Charles  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  his  recent  work  on  the  Seven  Apocalyptic  Churchea, 

From  Mons.  Quatrcm^  his  Notice  (Cun  MS,  Arabe  amienttfU  la  De$crqfiwn 
de  r^ffrique* 

Other  donations  were  received,  from  M.  Klaprotb,  Dr.  AinsUe,  Mr.  Poynder,  &c. 

His  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  GLC3., 
was  elected  a  non-resident  member  of  the  Society. 

Matthew  Scott  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Establiahmeiil, 
was  elected  a  resident  member  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  by  Capt.  (now  Lieut.-Col.)  W.  H.  Sykes,  communicated  by  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  was  read.  It  contained  a 
description  of  the  wild  di>g  of  the  western  Ghauts,  termed  by  the  natiTes 
Kolnin. 

Colonel  Sykes  is  of  opinion  that  the  animal  he  describes  is  a  new  yariety, 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  refers  to  the  published  accounts  of  wild  dogs, 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Shaw,  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and  others.  The 
specimen  from  which  his  account  is  drawn  up  was  taken,  on  the.  16th  of  May 
1828,  by  some  native  hunters  in  the  author's  employ,  at  the  village  of  Beema 
Thunkur,  the  source  of  the  Beema  river,  in  the  western  Ghauts.  It  had  been 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  not  having  activity  enough  to  make 
its  escape,  in  consequence  of  being  completely  gorged  with  the  remains  of  a 
deer.  Colonel  Sykes  proceeds  to  indicate  its  peculiarities  of  form,  and  pro- 
portions, as  taken  by  measurement,  with  the  exception  of  its  height,  which  is 
stated  indeterminately,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  which  occurred  m. 
setting  the  animal  up.    The  extreme  length  of  the  animal  from  the  nose  to 


the  tip  of  t&e  Udl  Is  3  ieei  8i  inches,  the  height  about  18  inches.  The  Coblee 
iohal^tMits  of  the  Ghauts  appear  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  existence  of  troops 
of  these  wild' dogs  in  their  jungles^  but  thej  relate  so  many  fabulous  stories  oi 
them;  that  ihey  cannot  be  familiar  with  their  habits ;  they  say  that  these  dogs 
hant  the  royal  tiger  in  large  packs;  in  the  combat  they  urine  on  their  own 
tailsy  and  switch  them  into  the  eyes  of  the  royal  beast  |  the  tiger  is  blinded, 
and  of  course  ultimately  Tanquished.  Independently  of  nskiTe  testimony.  Col. 
Sykes  brings  other  authorities  to  prove  the  gregarious  habits  of  these  animals. 
They  are  not  confined  to  Beema  Thunkur,  as  they  have  been  seen,  on  the 
Ndlgberries*  and  near  Asseerghor.  Capt.  Ockes,  of  the  Bombay  army,  had 
one  in  his  possession  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  not  able  to  tame  it  in 
any  degree.    A  coloured  drawing  of  the  animal  accompanies  the  paper. 

The  reading  of  the  Chevalier  Griiberg's  account  of  the  great  historical  work 
of  Ibn  Kbaldun  was  concluded.  It  contained  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
style  of  the  historian  of  the  Berbers,  who  has  produced  a  work  in  this  respect 
superior  to  any  author  of  his  nation ;  also  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  as  fiir  as  the  Chevalier  could  procure  a  copy;  for  after  all  his  exertions, 
he  could  only  obtain  a  portion,  and  part  of  this  was  subsequently  lost,  by  being 
wetted  with  sea-water,  on  its  passage  from  Tripoli  to  Leghorn,  without  the 
possibility  of  being  replaced.f 

A  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Williams  Wynn,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  very  liberal  donation  of  upwards  of  forty  Tolumes  of  valuable  works  relating  tb 
Oriental  literature,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Chaint>ers,  who  was  for  some 
time  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  was  made  by  Lady  Chambers.  The 
collertion  comprised  the  Gaxophyiacium  Lingua  Penantmf  of  P.  Angelo  ;  Hittoria 
Saraeemem  of  Elmacin,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  byErpenios ;  Avicennss,  Ojiera  Medicth  &o. 
&C.  printad  in  Arabic  at  Rome,  1599;  Erpenins'  OmmmaHca  jtrabica  wad  Raphden- 
gius*  Laaoon  Ardbkumt  1613;  Seaman's  OrammaHca  lAngum  7Vimc<v;  Pocock*s 
«ditioo  of  AbuUaraj ;  HInckelmann's  Jicoranus,  1694 ;  Grotius  de  VerUaU  BeUgionis 
CkruUtautf  in  Arabic,  &c.  &c 

Ilia  special  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Lady  Chambers 
/or  her  munificent  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  Society. 

The  Pblloaophicai  Society  of  Manchester  presented  the  5tb  vol.  of  its  TrantQctiani. 

Colonel  Tod  presented  from  the  author,  Smallfield*s  PoUmoIogy,  or  chart  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  globe,  on  a  sheet. 

Matthew  Scott  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D.,  late  superintending  surgeon  on  the 
Madras  establishment,  elected  at  the  last  meeting,  having  made  his  payments 
and  ngned  the  Obligation-book,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Peter  von  Bohlen  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Sodety. 

John  Goldie,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  civil  service,  was  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date^ and  being  a  member  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society,  was  immediately 
balloted  for  and  elected  a  resident  member  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  read  at  this  meeting  was  an  account,  by  Major  H.  Burney,  the 
resident  in  Ava,  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  what  is  usually  called 


•  It  b  ■■nsflrsWn  bow  the  orthofnqphy  of  Qricntsl  inoper  names  beoome  dlsflgvied  by  Europeaas 
Uantag  ficom  oDesDOther,  Imtaad  at  thenstivetof  the  country.  The nsme of  thaw mouotaini,  of 
^rhldk  ao  fany  deacripUoBB  have  raemtty  appaarad,  is  KUgiri,  UtsaUy  "  Blue  MountahM.''  As  an 
fHtanceofthaslnngeinetamarpboacBor  OrlaDtalnamatby  Buropaaiis,Hinay  bamantloneddiatano- 
flwr  n»^  of  mountaiu,  aean  ftom  the  Balaaore  roads,  and  which  axa  also  tarmad  by  the  Lascais 
jngiri,  am  tnBBformadty  Che  English  laUon  Into  *'NM^  Ormn's  mawtttabmr 

f  TbexaOiwdaBdphilasophk  stjrla  of  this  gieat  work  can  only  taaduly  appradatad  by  oontrastlQK  It 
wUh  thcstate  of  laaraiog  and  Utacature  in  Europe  at  thetfma  It  was  writtan,  via.  about  TOO  years  agcw 
Weave  bapmr  lobeenaUad  u>  amioance  that  a  translation  of  the  Hhtovy  of  the  Barbers,  Is  now  pre- 
yrti^  by  thatdlsHnpifahad  Ofisntal  scholar,  the  Rer.PigtaMrLas^  of  Camteldga,  and  wUlba  shortly 
poMUssdby  Um  Ocimtal  tiaoilatiQa  Fund. 
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fcMtered-Mre,  m$  prme^aai  by  cbe  oatiTet  of  Ajr%  Tbe  tsrvi  ^  ladMed  ** 
ai^lMMs,  howerer^  to  be  inoomctly  •|>pUed  to  artklft  of  thb  kWp  as  no  lac 
ii  uaed  in  tbdr  propamtioiu  Tke  mtbor  first  givepan  afleountof  tin  matwiala 
emidojed;  vhicb  ai^  Bnt,  tbe  BuniflaanyrDiah  catted  tfMi-te»t  or  *  wood 
03,'  wfakbify<«7pleDlJfiiliDtbeoaiuiti79  and  of  wbidi  tbrae  aorto  are  ufed  ; 
tfaia  ▼amirfi  ia  gmitnily  iwlied  wkb  the  Ivwi,  and  aoiaetiflMa  baa  tbe  efl^ 
of  nubmif  blktaraoBlt,  aodcMiauigtfaearaisaiid fiwatoawell.  Aaapreviai* 
tive^  nany  workmao  awallov  a  Iktle  of  tbe  ▼amiah;  and  aa  a  rtaedy  for  ib« 
MiatariDfl^  tbef  apply  a  Uttlo  taak.^foo4  robbed  ipio  a  paafeo  vitb  water.  A 
poMflbbv  powder,  ODadaof  petriiadwood,  ja  oftatt  «ada  iiaeoCio  inereaae 
IbebriUiancy  of  tbeTarnsb.  VenmUoo  aawrcia  beat  to  abIx  witb  tbe  ▼amU, 
and  tbe  BunneiB  pcefo  Chai  of  tbenr  o«n  maaofiietttaa  to  wbatis  obtaued  bf 
iknpoitatSon  from  CSitna.  Only  one  vfwa  at  tiie  capital  b  aaid  to  know  how  to 
mike  thb  varmiljon ;  of  tbit,  likewiae>  diree  aorta  are  uaed  bieMdea  ibwt 
wUebcenieafrenChiaa.  Frerioitaly to  minng these )Niintawiili  tbevnnmh« 
ftbejrarelMiaifiedwUhaaBMdlqiumtityof  Aoaoil,  brought  fiwmLaoa;  tbiM 
pariiiof  varniah  ard  used  to  five  of  yemdSon.  - AlUr  nottdog  the  diflTwrani 
Idndk  of  lackerad-ware  met  with  In  Aya,  Miyor  Bura^  proeaeda  to  dmtfii< 
tbe  maawfir  in  which  yarioaa  pattema  are  eqgraired  vpon  tbe  artkloB  by  the 
Buplements  uaed  for  this  purpose.  When  the  eagnmag  is  ilnishfrf,  a  coat  of 
HSb  itmuinon  Had  iheH4i$t9  is  spread  over  the  work,  and  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly ;  it  is  then  put  on  a  lathe  and  by  an  application  of  wet  bran  all  tkt 
fermillion  is  removed  from  tbe  sor&ces  in  relief:  this  process  is  repeated 
until  the  engrsTiog  is  completed.  A  more  simple  and  expeditious  method  sif 
^qgraying  is  also  described*  Aa  the  best  means  of  acquiring  information,  the 
nutbor  engaged  two  difibrent  sets  of  workmen  to  prepare  some  articles  ia  faia 
OfWn  boiise,  that  he  anght  witness  tbe  whole  process.  6oroe  of  these  workmen 
prided  themselves  on  baEftng  manufiMtured  betei4xMce8  for  the  queen  of 
Ava. 

Major  Bume/s  account  is  very  minute  and  detailed,  from  the  first  weanmg 
of  the  cup,  with  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  bamboo^ane,  on  to  a  chuck,  or 
poun  fixeid  to  a  simple  lathe,  to  the  perfectly  finished  piece ;  after  which  he 
g^ves  a  descrq)tion  of  the  Burmese  method  of  gilding  various  artides,  and 
notices  different  uses  to  which  they  put  the  iheet-4see,  or  wood  oil ;  among 
others,  it  may  be  curious  to  remark  it  is  boiled  and  used  for  writing  the  square 
Pali  character  on  the  slips  of  palm,  of  which  their'  sacred  books  are  cbiefiy 
composed. 

The  interest  of  Major  Bumey's  communication  was  very  much  enhanced 
by  his  having  presented  a  complete  series  of  specimens  of  the  various  artlcltt 
produced  by  the  manufacture  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  paper,  as  well  as 
of  every  material  and  implement  employed  in  the  process.  Among  them  ihay 
be  noticed:  a  set  of  nine  drinking  cups,  from  tbe  frame- work  of  bamboo  to 
the  varnished  and  engraved  article ;  the  dinner-box,  turned  in  wood,  in  three 
stages;  betel-boxes;  atea^Ksup;  a  water-bucket,  of  coarse  basket-work,  var- 
mshed;  spechnens  of  the  varnishes,  oil,  powders,  and  stones  used  in  polishing 
,the  work;  of  gold  leaf;  the  various  paints ;  gravers,  and  slate  for  sharpenfaig 
them ;  a  lathe  with  chucks  of  various  sixes,  Sec  Ac,  Besides  these  articles, 
were  seven  models  of  musical  instruments  used  by  the  Burmese ;  one  of  which 
is  a  drcie  of  drums  of  different  sizes,  and  anotha*  is  a  circle  of  gongs,  on  the 
principle  of  the  harmonica. 

Tbe  cordial  thanks  of  the  Sodety  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Major 
Bnmey  fi>r  his  very  vabiable  donation  and  the  atecompaaying  deacription. 


Mi$e§Usme$r  Original  and  80lici.  3fi4 

Tbe  rtc  etii^  wm  tkanMSonrnod  lo  Saturday  tKe  94  of  ICarcb  ig  the  imimI 
boor. 

AiDQQg  tht  Tititor*  at  tbe  general  meeiiiig  were  tbe  Prince  GartoriBki  (whom 
fittber  waa  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Sir  WUliaai  Jonea);  and  Coiwi  Niemcewios; 
a  Irieiid  and  eonreapondcnt  of  tbe  celebrated  Kosciuako,  and  weU  known  fof 
Ida  literary  prodnetiona  na  a  poet  and  biatorian« 

'     •  ... 

VARISTlSa 

T%e  Diaki  of  ifeniM.^— In  erery  part  of  tboie  portions  of  Borneo  wbicb  I 
have  Tifltad,  tbere  are  to  be  seen  undoubted  proofs  that  the  iahmd  was  tor* 
nerly  inhabited  by  a  dMIkvnt  race  of  men  than  those  who  at  present  oceapy 
iti  I  shall  say  fittle  respecting  tbe  Mdays,  who  are  ef  idently  merely  settlersi 
and  only  to  be  found  on  tbe  coasts,  or  as  slaves  in  theintdrior*  On  the  eastem 
or  moat  extensife  coast  of  Borneo^  tbere  is  a  great  mature  of  the  Bugis  blood 
amongyt  the  Malays;  the  whole  of  the  rajahs  and  prineipal  men  are  of  Bogie 
extraction,  and  are  more  or  less  rriated  to  families  of  tbe  Celebes ;  benee 
arises  the  great  influence  those  people  possess  orer  the  country*  No  Malays 
whatever  his  property  may  be,  is  looked  upon  with  the  sasse  respect  m  n 
Bogie;  Aeyare  in  etery  respect  treated  as  an  inferior  people^  in  Coti  particu- 
larly, where  nather  a  Malay  or  his  property  can  be  considered  safe.  Wberorier 
they  are  seen,  their  employment  is  of  the  most  serrile  descripdon-^Hnere 
skrea.  Perhaps,  throughout  the  Archipelago,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
doien  fanulies  with  Bugis  slaTCs ;  even  the  work  of  coolies  to  Buropeans  tfaif 
eommonly  refuse,  conceiving  it  a  dqptidation  to  labour  finr  those  whom,  noi* 
iHthalattdiag^  they  acknowledge  as  their  superiors,  A  Bnips  wiU  not  hesiiate 
to  a^  hunself  to  another  Bugis;  but  even  then  he  doCs  not  eoniider  hims|Blf  a 
slave,  neither  will  be  allow  any  one  to  call  him  such;  he  is  a-ih^wan^ and  may 
redeem  himself  by  paying  the  purcbaso^noney.  On  the  other  hsndi  aMalay  is 
a  btidak  batoole,  and  is  not  merely  a  sbve  to  his  pordiaser»  but  to  eveiyone  of 
Ilia  Korwontt  ... 

By  all  ranks  of  men  on  Borneo,  the  Diaks  are  consMerod  the  sboriginea  ■ 
ike  orang  henoa  of  tbe  country.  The  Vukn  are  t  very  peculiar  caoe  of  men^ 
totally  distinct  in  manner  and  appearance  from  all  odier  inhabitants  of  tiM 
eanb.  There  are  no  people  either,  like  them,  or  who  can  be  said  to  bear  tiie 
slightest  resemblance ;  and  their  habits  and  dispositions  are  equally  unlike  all 
other  nations^  The  Isbmdi  of  Borneo  and  Cdebes  are  their  oountriea;  elsft. 
trhere  th^  are  not  to  be  found.  In  both  thoee  islands,  but  portieidarly  that  of 
Borneo,  they  are  to  be  met  with  evtty  where.  At  Pontumn  and  Goti^  theeBi^ 
tremea  of  the  island,  east  and  west,  they  are  within  a  fipwmilns  of  dMcooalA 
Tho  name  from  Point  Salatan  to  Sooloo,  north  and  south  points,  nearly  a 
dbtaaee  of  i,000  miles  of  coast  In  no  part  does  it  appear  they  possam  this 
:;  it  is,  however,  quite  impossible  Ibr  any  person  to  penetrate  n  few 
townrdstbefaiteriorwitboiitfincBngspeeknensof  this  strange  raaa.  In 
an  porta  of  the  Island,  there  is  t  gen«ral  likeneaa  amongst  thism,  vai^rbg 
ncitiraing  to  thehr  ^flhrent  hifbils  Itaid  manners  of  dr^ssf  but  towards  the 
eeotre,  inelfanng  to  the  north,  tiiey  are  less  tmetable^  roving  i^bont  the  <wood% 
perfectly  naked  and  wHd,  and  hi  every  rttpect  may  be  ssid  to  livn  in  nstata  of 
naliire.  That  the  Diaks  ere  aborigines  of  the  coontsyi  I  befievo  no  jpne  has 
hitherto  doubted.  Takmg  thb  (Bf  grsntod,  fer  a  moment,  fer  Ao  sake  a£ 
argument,  how  happens  it  that,  in  the  very  himoat  reeasaee  of  the  mountaun^ 
as  well  aa  all  over  fh6  fece  of  ^e  country,,  thevemtfni  of  templesand  pt^odaf 
aretabneeco,  shnilar  to  those  feond  on  •thn  oMIhMil  of  Ipdia»  bmring  aU 
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the  traiti  of  Hindoo  msnholagy  ?  lo  the  country  of  Wanboo^  at  laast  400 
miles  ffx>in  the  coast,  I  have  seen  several  of  very  superior  woriunaQship,  with 
all  the  emblematical  figures  so  common  in  Hindoo  places  of  worship.  I  cannot 
be  mistaken,  having  travelled  in  Bengal  as  well  as  on  the  Coromandd  coast, 
likewise  over  most  parts  of  Java,  where  such  remains  are  common  i  besides, 
I  have  with  me  fiu-similes  of  several  temples  discovered  on  the  latter  island, 
and  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  T.  8.  Raffles,  with  prints  of  many  of  the 
pagodas  in  India.  The  resemblance  is  exact,'  as  are  the  images  or  statues, 
which  are  found  in  precisely  the  same  positions  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  con- 
tinental India,  Java,  and  some  other  islands  of  this  Archipelago*  I  have  seen 
some  hundred  stone  images  of  such  description,  and  many  of  brass ;  the  lat- 
ter, however,  are  not  so  common,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  Diaks  melt 
those  of  that  metal  to  ihbricate  fish-hooks,  rings,  and  other  articles  of  deco- 
ration. In  most  of  the  pagodas  and  temples,  both  within  and  without,  are  to 
be  seen,  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  bieroglyphical  characters,  used  by  the 
Hindoos ;  many  of  these,  with  the  images,  are  much  broken  and  defoced  by 
^e  Agis,  or  Mahometan  priests,  and  their  followers,  the  Arabs,  who,  like 
many  sects  of  Christians,  will  tolerate  no  absurdities  but  tlieir  own. 
.  There  is,  throughout  the  country,  a  tradition  that,  at  some  remote  period, 
a  large  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  these  are  the  remains 
of  their  places  of  worship  and  houses  of  the  princes.  This  opinion  is  general 
amongst  the  Diaks ;  indeed,  I  may  say  it  is  the  universal  sentiment  of  ail  such 
as  have  ever  thought  on  the  subject,  including  all  the  Arab  and  Bugis  priests, 
likewise  tlie  sultan  of  Coti. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  the  Diaks,  it  cannot  be  of  the  least  consequence^  im, 
excepting  what  they  hear  related  from  old  people,  they  are  In  utter  ignoranoe 
of  any  transactions  in  the  country  beyond  their  individual  remembrance* 

During  my  travels  through  five  rajahs'  countries,  each  of  which  was  ruled 
\y  a  powerful  chief,  I  met  with  but  three  men  who  could  write;  thcgr  were 
three  Diak  chiefs  of  Sedgen's  country,  who  had  been  taught  the  Bugis  Ian* 
guage  by  an  Agi,  and  were  looked  upon  as  prodigies.  With  these  people  it  is 
all  tradition;  they  are  bom  and  die,  without  knowing  any  thing  except  what  u 
seen  by  themselves ;  therefore  all  their  knowledge  and  information,  on  histo- 
rical matters  connected  with  their  country,  are  derived  from  their  intelligent 
neighbours  the  Bugis,  and  such  Arabs  as  occasionally  penetrate  thdr  country. 
To  prove  to  me  that  the  Chinese  did  formerly  occupy  the  island,  many  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  were  produced,  which  bad  been  dug  up  at  various  times, 
with  cooking  utensils,  mostly  of  .brass ;  but  the  whole  of  these  were  of  Indian 
form  and  manufacture^  such  as  at  this  moment  are  used  in  most  parts  of  Hio* 
dustan  by  the  natives*  The  burial-places  are  likewise  pointed  out,  and  in 
these  a  person  cannot  well  be  mistaken  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  Chi* 
neae;  the  whole  are  evidently  the  remains  of  Hindoo  architecture  and  customs ; 
even  many  of  the  tanks  are  yet  remaining,  particularly  some  large  ones  near 
the  principal  pagodas,  an  indisputable  proof  of  their  origin.  Had  the  Chineae 
at  any  time  possessed  the  country,  numerous  vestiges  would  doubtless  yet  be 
seen  in  the  adjacent  hills  of  their  places  of  interment,  as  that  people  alwaya 
aelect  such  spots,  and  here  they  are  abundant,  suitable  to  all  ranks  of  men. 
Nothmg  of  the  kind  can,  however,  be  seen ;  most  of  the  places  of  interment 
are  to  be  found  near  the  pagodas,  and  about  the  tanks.  It  must  *  be  observed 
that  OMMt  of  the  higher  classes,  such  as  nyahs^  paqgerans,  and  Agis,  who 
profess  to  know  more  of  this  and  all  other  subjects,  have  never  left  the  island 
of  Borneo,  excelling  perhaps  on  a  visit  to  the  Celebes,  where  little  of  the 
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CSiineflc  and  nothing  of  the  Hindoo  character  can  be  seen.  Even  the  most 
tnperior  men,  in  point  of  information,  such  as  the  Agis  and  Bugis  priests  who 
accompanied  the  sultan  of  Coti  up  the  country  at  the  period  I  was  with  him, 
had,  with  but  two  exceptions,  been  no  further  than  Java,  Penang,  and  perhaps 
Acheen  ;  so  that  with  the  exception  of  these  two  men  and  myself,  no  one  had 
been  in  Bengal  or  Madras,  or  had  ever  seen  similar  buildings  unless  amongst 
die  Europeans  and  Chinese;  therefore,  as  it.  was  certain  the  former  could 
never  have  occupied  the  island,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  flx  npon  the 
latter.  .Hiese  two  Arabs,  who  had  travelled  much,  were  altogether  of  my 
opinion,  although  they  dare  not  openly  so  express  themselves,  as  the  sultan 
had  declared  I  was  mistaken,  and  could  not  know  these  matters  so  well  as  him- 
self,  who  derived  his  information. directly  from  Mahomet,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed daily  1  When  the  sultan  put  the  question  one  evening  to  those  around 
him,  I  was  at  once  silenced  by  the  unanimous  cry  of  **  who  shall  dare  to  con-* 
tradict  Mahomet's  &vourite  on  earth  ?''  There  is  one  point  upon  which  we 
may  all  agree;  that  from  the  time  Mahometanism  was  first  introduced  into 
these  islands^  no  other  people  have  bem  known  or  heard  of  in  Borneo  hut.  the 
Diaks..     .    . 

In  tracbsg  back  the  historical  part  of  this  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  I  am- 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  we  must  look  for  authentic  records,  if  we  refuse  those 
of  the  Bo^,  or  the  wi^deriiig  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  were  evidently  well  known 
as  traders  to  these  parts  long  before  Mahomet  sent  forth  the  iforaa*  The 
Bogis  are  by  lar  the  most  enlightened  people  amongst  these  islands ;  they  keep 
tegular  records  of  past  events,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  may  be  much 
relied  on,  on  all  subjects  4>f  this  nature,  perhaps  on  any  subject  to  which  they 
are  equal,  excepting  that  of  religion;  and  such  Europeans  as  wish  to  gather 
information  on  historical  points,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  succeed  by  con- 
salting  the  learned  men  of  Eylie,  Macassar,  Wagoo  or  Boni,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Archipelago^  or  even  on  the  Malayan  peninsula.  I  question  much 
if  more  certain  information  may  not  be  gathered  in  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas, 
oo  Malayan  subjects  generally,  than  elsewhere ;  of  Borneo  particularly,  the 
eastern  parts  of.  which  island  are  best  known  at  Macassar,  which  country  was 
goyemed  by  a  powerful  king,  who  received  tribute  from  Boni  and  Wagoo  long 
after  the  Portuguese  conquered  the  former  country.— JIfr.  DaU<nu''^ngiapore 
Ckromde. 
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<2inslM  Sermmian,    A  Teie^  fiumdtd  up<m  htddenit*  (^  Real  ^ecuxrenee.    In  3  vols. 
Hobut  Town,  Van  Dicnien*s  Land,  1831.     London,  flmilh,  Eldsr,  and  Co.  1883. 

A  novel  from  the  preu  of  Tatmania  !  the  first  work  of  this  nature  which  haa  iasned 
tfaac  prsM,  can  icarcely  fail  to  he  an  object  of  lonie  curiosity.  Moreover,  the  in- 
of  the  history,  we  are  toldi  are  not  fiction,  hut  true  in  their  general  features. 
The  adventures  are  thoie  of  a  penon  with  whom  the  author  beoina  aoquaiiited  in 
nafonihhre,  whihit  an  inmate  in  his  family  in  confle^uence  of  an  accident  which  dia- 
located  bis  ancle.  The  tale  is,  therefore,  Engh'sh  in  all  its  parts.  The  narrative  is  well 
|Hit  together,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 

Tfte  Georgian  Era :  Memoin  of  the  mod  Eminent  Perdontf  who  haveJUmriehed  m  Great 
Bntaa^from  the  aeeettion  of  George  the  Firtt  to  the  demite  of  George  the  Fourth,  In' 
4  vols.     Vol.  I.    London,  1838.  Vizetelly,  Branston,  and  Co. 

XUa  is  a  veiy  oomprehoisive  biograpiiy  of  the  *'  Georgian  Era,**  including  memoirs 
^iht  moat  eminent  persmis  in  every  influential  department  of  life,  who  have  flourished 
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m  Great  Britaio  during  tbo  last  century,  properly  clwsifled.  and  chaonolc^cally-. 
arranged  in  their  respective  divisions.    Hie  present  volume  contains  no   less  than 
385  lives  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Pretenden,  and  their  adherents,  members  of  the 
church  and  of  the  senate,  and  dissenters,  living  as  well  as  dead,  illustrated  with  144 
small  portraits. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  work  more  satisflictorily  executed ;  the  lives  are  eitremely 
well  condensed;  they  are  accavate^  and  embody  the  material  facts  which  have  tnns- 
piwd  in  the  multitude  of  parsOMtl  memoirs  which  have  appeared  during  the  kwt  twenty 
ov  thir^  jean.    The  VQluma  is  cheapo  only  half  a  guinea. 

A  History  of  the  Italian  ReptiibSct ;  or  the  Origvh  ProgreUf  and  fall  of  Itaiian  Freedom,. 
By  J.  C.  L.  Ds  Sksmondi.  Being  Vol.  XXVII.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  C^clo^ 
podia.     London,  1839.     Longman  and  Co.     Taylor. 

This  is  a  condensation  into  one  volumebyM.de  Sismondi,  of  his  great  work  on 
Italy,  or  rather,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  '<  ap  entirely  new  work,  in  which, 
with  his  eyes  ilzed  solely  on  the  free  people  of  the  several  Italian  States,  he  has  studied 
to  pourtray  within  a  compass  which  should  be  compatible  with  animation  and  interest, 
their  first  deliverance,  their  heroism,  and  their  misfortunes.** 

Of  the  talenu  of  M.  da  aUmondi  there  is  no  difibrtace  of  opijuon.  His  idelity  as 
an  historian  of  Italy  is  fully  established  already.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  this 
volnme  is  not  unworthy  of  bis  reputation  to  give  it  its  best  recommendation. 

A  yumitmaiic  Manual ;  or  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Greek,  Romtatt  and  Bnglith  Coins  ; 
with  Plates  from  the  originals.  By  JoRir  Y.  AzsaMAK.  London,  1832.  E. 
Wilson. 

A  good  digest  of  the  most  useful  information  contained  in  larger  works,  by  a  person 
who  is  evidently  practically  conversant  with  ancient  coins.  Cheap  and  portable,  it  will 
fbrm  a  very  convenient  guide  to  the  collector  who  is  not  yet  versed  in  the  mysteries 
of  thiscurious  and  interesting  branch  of  antiquarian  science. 

The  Shakesjfearian  Dictionary,  forming  a  General  Indez  to  all  the  jjopular  expressions,  and. 
most  striking  passages  in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare,  ^c. ;  an  appropriate  synonsfm  M|g 
affixed  to  each  extract^  with  a  reference  to  the  context.  By  Thomas  Dolbt.  London, 
1832.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  appears,  at  first,  some  absurdity  in  an  analytical  index  or  dictionary  of  the 
works  of  a  playwright ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  works  of  our  great  drama- 
tist the  human  character  is  completely  anatomized,  such  an  analysis  afilbrds  not  merely  a 
guide  to  readers,  admirers,  and  citers  of  his  plays,  but  a  kind  of  map  of  the  ipind,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  such  analjrses  have  been  in  request.  The  present  appears  to  us 
to  be  compiled  upon  a  much  better  plan  than  its  predecessors ;  it  i^  what  such  a  work 
should  be,  rather  a  dictionary  of  the  poet*s  thoughts  and  expressions  than  of  his  wonls. 

Nights  of  (he  Round  Table  ;  or  Stories  of  Aunt  Jane  and  her  JMends.  FSnt  Series* 
Ediubufgh,  183S.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkhi  add  Maidiall. 
These  stories,  sevwi  in  number,  are  the  first  of  a  series  intended  chiefly  fbr  yooth- 
ftil  iea40r&  We  have  two  grounds  for  pronouncing  a  fafoovable  opiirio^of  fhuau  In 
the  first  place^  we  have  examined  them  ourselves;  in  the  second plaos^ hn^e ooi^ 
n^ftudatioqs  am  beetowed  upon  them  by  a  juvenile  friend»  by  whom  they  ace  cooaidend 
^  very  interesting." 

Anstey*s  New  Bath  Guide,  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Prefice  and  Annotations.  By 
John  BarrroK,  P.S.A.  Embellished  with  engravings  by  G.  Cruickshaqk.  Lon. 
don,  1832.     Washboume. 

<*  An  old  friend  with  a  new  fiKe.*'  The  New  Bath  Guide,  sufllciently  amusing  of 
ilaelfyhaa  received  additional  mirth-insphing  infiuenoe  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  and  interest  from  the  amusing  dissertations  of  Mr.  Britlon.  Hia  «  dedicatory 
qiistle  to  the  respectable  bookaelien  of  Bath/'  as  well  as  the  notes,  ia  in  tiys  very  spirit 
qf  Anatey. 
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Rtmarks  on  the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,     London,   18S3. 

Sberwood  and  Co. 

Our  rcaden  arc  aware,  from  the  nodces  we  have  given  of  tbe  Memoir  ^Sebastian 
Cabot  and  tbe  Narrative  of  Adventure  and  Discovery  in  the  Polar  Seat  and  Regumty  form- 
ing the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  ihat  a  kind  of  controTersy  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  writers  of  the  two  works  on  the  subject  of  Cabot's  and  Corte- 
rears  discoveries  hi  the  north. .  In  a  third  edition  of  the  Narratioc$  which  was  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  the  writer  vindicated  himself  against  the  criticisms  of  tbe  author 
of  the  Memcir,  Tbe  present  remarks  are  directed  against  this  third  edition  of  the 
Narrative,  which  is  charged  with  inaccuracy  and  with  unfairness  towards  tbe  lUemoir, 
The  details  of  tbe  questions  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  command. 

As  it  was  not  upon  slight  grounds,  or  from  a  mere  hasty  perusal,  that  we  gave  the 
Memoir  rf  Sebastian  Cabot  credit  fbr  industrious  accuracy,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  thf 
author  so  well  establishes  his  positions  in  this  little  pamphlet. 

Th€  Hutory  and    Topography  of  the    United  States  of  North  America.     By  Joax 
HowAan  HiKTON,  A.M.     London,  1833.     Hinton.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work,  which  we  have  already  noticed,*  is  now  in  course 
of  publication.   It  exhibits  the  same  combination  of  talent  in  the  literary  part,  and  ele- 
gance in  the  decorations,  as  the  portion  already  published. 
Scenery  cf  Uie  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,     Lithographed  from  Drawings  by 

LsewU*-Col.  ff.   Murray,  younger y  of  Ochtertyre,      With  descriptive  Leiier-press. 

Part. I.    Perth:  D.  Morison,  jun. and  Co. 

Tins  may  be  truly  called  a  Scottish  national  work,  in  which  the  exquisite  soenery 
of  tbe  most  picturesque  part  of  Scotland  will  be  faithfully  exhibited  and 
described.  This  first  number  contains  Loch  Maree,  Ross-shire;  the  remarkable 
firair  of  £igg;  Loch  Awe,  with  Kilchurn  Casilc,  Argylcshire,  and  Loch  Alsh,  with 
tbe  mina  of  Castle  Doonao,  Roes-shire.  All  arc  eminently  beautiful.  The  effect  is 
Infinitely  beyond  what  we  could  have  supposed  a  lithographed  outline  could  produce. 
CoL  Murray,  from  whoso  accurate  drawings  the  views  aiv  laken^  Mr.  Morison,  by 
whom  the  work  is  edited,  and  Mr.  Loith,  the  skilful  lithographer,  will  share  no  small 
pniaa  if  the  work  is  completed  as  it  is  begun. 

LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Emperor  Blaog-he's  Dictionary  lias  issued  from  the  imperial 
press  at  Peking.  The  work  has  been  three  yesrs  in  hand,  and  now  comes  forth  with 
the  promise  of  b«ing  a  corrected  and  accurate  edition.  It  consists  of  forty  Chinese 
volamcs.  Two  copies  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Library  of  Mougden,  and  a  certain  number 
bestowed  on  kings,  ministers  of  state,  and  governors  of  provinces. 

A  History  of  the  Three  British  Colonies  in  Australia,  New  Soudi  Wales,  Van  l)ie- 
men*s  Land,  and  Swan  Riverj  containing  a  true  description  of  their  present  state,  and 
embracing  the  fallest  topognphical,  statutical,  agricultural,  commercial,  religious, 
politica],  and  general  information,  compiled  by  a  Gentleman  in  the  Colony,  is  in  the 
iiraas  at  Sydney,  New  Sooth  Walts. 

Tbe  Swan  River  Colony  to  June,  1831,  with  Notes  on  tbe  Prospects  of  Western 
Anscralia,  by  Capt.  Bannister,  of  Swan  River^  and  George  Dunnage,  Esq.,  of  Down- 
log  College,  Cambridge,  is  in  preparation.  Tbe  work  will  contain  a  variety  of  Jour- 
nal of  Kipadition%  including  that  of  Capt.  Bannister  to  King  George's  Sound  in 
18SO.S1. 

A  Narrative  cf  a  Nhie  Months*  Residence  in  Nbw  Zealand,  in  1827,  together  with 
■  Journal  of  Residence  in  Tristan  d*  Acunba,  by  Augustus  Earle,  is  in  the  press. 

Baboo  Krishna  Mobana  Baneiji  is  about  to  publish  by  subscription,  at  Calcutta, 
'^  The  Persecuiedf**  a  Dnnnatii;  Skttcb)  in  Five  Acts,  illustrativli  of  the  prHent  state  of 
Kodoo  Society  in  India. 

Capt.  Mundy,  late  aid.de.camp  to  Lord  Corobermere,  has  in  the  press  **  Pen  arid 
Bmi^I  Sketches  in  India,*'  with  dumetxras engravings  by  Landseer,  chiefly  illustrative 
d  asm  Fwld  Sports  cit  India. 

Newly  ready,  Melange  of  French  and  English  IV^try  and  Prose.  By  M.  de  la 
Voje  cl0  L.  R. 

•  Vol.  IV.,  p.  IflS,  and  VoL  V.  p.  105. 
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^vProrinoatajilnBoaihaaiiaHtttTof  a  dmlln  rapcM  of  Hi.  Wtfttc  Eim, 
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Ahmednugger 
do. 

Kanddah  do... 

Dbarwah  do.*.. 
S.    Jagaen, 


} 


b  da...^ 

ge«w»    ^ 

••••••••• ^ 


6,770 

20^870 

12,430 

9,950 


Total *     59,438( 


640,857 

484,717 
650,000 

417,976 
684,193 
778,183 
736,284 


6,251,546 


Mtient9f  J^rriiory  mljea  to  tkt  Chvernment  of  Bombaj^t  of  wMckno  ReitimB^  the 
pgpmlaiion  can  be  traced* 

Kofftbeni  ooocan,  5,550  sgoare  miki. 


Fremiem^ffFrmceqf  Weke*  Idand,  Singapore^  and  JUotacca. 


Frfncaof  Wales'^ 
lalnnd,  Pulo  I 
Seraja,  Pulo  I 
Reman,  and  / 
PfOTinct  Wal-  I 
lealey,  on  tbe  I 
tfaUyanCoast/ 
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I 


57,414 


Sinaapore  Island 

Malaoca  Town? 

and  District...  ( 


Total 


ll 


337 
800 

15,834 
33,806 

U17 

107,054 

Aacertaiaal  by  imiwiwimut  on  a  mip. 

oBTMioasaatbarldcf:  18S3forFort9t.Ckoi0B|  MBO  to  laWfoc  Bombay  prwHunry ; 

pntkkncy  of  Prinos  of  Wsliir  Iiland,  tte. 


36t  PurlumtHUtrsf  P^ipers. 

Abttrad  Slatemeni  of  the  Extent  and  Population  of  Brituk  /ndw,  and  of  the  AUM  or 

Ptvttcttd  Stetet* 

SiiuireMilek    I  Popnlatloii. 

Bengal  Presidency  * 

Districts,  tin  Population  of  which  is  given  ««m.««....w..«..  220,312  ■ 

FortSt.  (5eorp  Presidency   141,023J 

Bombay  Presidency: 

Districts  the  Population  of  which  is  given 59,438t         '^1  ni^ 

riiice  of  Wales*  Ishind,  Bihgapore,  and  Malacca 1^17  1W,0M 


Prince 


69,710,071 
13,508,535 


Total...  42^,990}     89,677,206 
Territories  under  Bengiil  and  Bombay,  the   Population    of7  91,200 
which  is  not  jriven 3 


Total  British  Territory ^ 514,190|  |         — 

Allied,  or  protected  States 614,610     |         — 


Grand  Total 1,128,800}  j         — 


East. India  Houses  T.  Fishxr,  Si^rcher  of  India  Records. 


DECCAN  PRIZE  MONEY. 

A  RBTUKKof  4be  Names  of  llio^difll^rcfit  Prize  Agents,  Secretariek,  or  other  IVnooa 
employed  in  the  Distribntion  or  Management  of  tlic  Peccan  Prise  Money  in  India  ; 
the  Amount  of  Total  Allowance  as  Per.centage  on  Salary  paid  to  each ;  the  Amount 
of  Law  Expenses;  ||ie  interval  between  each  Payment  to  Captors,  and  the  Number 
of  Years  that  have  elapsed  since  the*  Caption ;  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  furoisfaed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  «f«he  £ast>Ind'm  Company. 

Tba  shares  of  the  Dfocaa  booty  dkHributable  in  India  have,  at  the  rcijiieat  of  the 
triiatcea,  been  |Mud-  by  Station  and  Regimental  Prise  Committees,  in  tbe  nantier 
usually  vbaervad.  Thjne  committees  were  composed  of  the  commanding  officer,  the 
next  in  seniority,  tbe  adjutant,  and  the  quaiWr..ma9terof  Ibe.several  regiments. 

Tbe  members  of  those  committees  act  grattiitotisty. 

The  eagivr^t  wemefiected  in  the  yean  i917  and  1818. 

The  payment  of  tbe  <*  actual  captures  "  in  India  was  advertiswl  fl8lh  Maich  IMS. 

The  payment  of  tbe  «  constructive  captures'*  was  advertised  in  Indit  ISth  May 
1829. 


Sutement  oitkm  Sums  paid  by  the  Company  for  I#aw  and  other  Charges  covnected  wiib 

the  Deocan  Prise  Property. 

Faii  in  India ; 

1826-27     ••••••     Amount  disbursed  by  the  general  paymaster  at  Borobfey,   in  the 

Cause '6r  tlie  King  o.  Ameerchund  Beerdychund,  to  reooverfrom 
'  the  fund  a  deposit  of  the  Paishwa  with  Naroba  Otttia    J  3,664 
1828-29    Ditto        ditto        ditto        ...        41,938 

By.  Rs.  55,602 
•  Ordered  by  the  Houie  of  Commooi  to  be  printed,  SOth  January  1832. 


1B24-25    

1820,  April  ... 

1820-31     

1821-22    

1822-23    

1823-24     

1824-25    

It25.26     

182^27  

1827-28    

1820.29     

im-s^  


ParHamenfary  Pi^pefs.  - 

Plaid  Major  Fearon,  for  hire  of  purvoea,  &€......«.*. 

DiBlmraea  at  Madras,  for  a  writw  vmpkjed  by  thai 
Prise  Commitlee,  ineludiiig  stationery   J 

Ditto  for  ditto,  and  including  the  difference  be- 1 
tween  full  and  balf-batta  to  the  gentlemen  com.  > 
posing  the  committee J 

Ditto  ditto        ditto    ...... 

DiUo  ditto         ditto     

Ditto  •        ditto        ditto      

Ditto  ditto        ditto     ...... 

Ditto  ditto        ditto    

Ditto  ditto        ^•••.        ditto    

Ditto  ditto        ditto    

DfebuMeaiofkft  to  a  clerk,  including  stationery    

Ditto  ditto        ditto    


26^ 

702 

0     0 

423 

5    3 

5,850 

8    4 

1,745 

1  10 

10,718 

3    3 

3,632 

5    6 

4,426 

11     6 

4,280 

0    0 

4,269 

•    0 

4»13a 

ft    0 

683 

0    0 

630 

0    0 

M.Rs.  41,508    3    8 


Paul  m  £n^nd  i 
1820  to  1829    Far  kwclMDrges  in  respect  of  the  prise  property... ^2,572  12 


A  RiTUKir  relative  the  Deccan  Booty ;  in  obedience  to  tiie  Leifcer  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Deccan  Booty,  dated  29lh  December  1831. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  Names  of  the 
Fersoos  employ- 
ed by  the  trustees 
in  the  distribution 
or  management 
of  the  Deccan 
prise-money  in 
Engfandf 


2.  Ditto  in  Jiufiaf 


ANSWERS. 


3.  Amoant  of  Al. 
lowancea  as  Per- 
centage, €ir  salary 
paid  to  each  ? 


REMARKS. 


Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  ... 
Lieut.  C(^onel  Arbuthnot... 

Lieut.  Colonel  Doyk,  of 
His  Majesty's  seryic^  late 
secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings 

Lieut.  Colonel  Cadell,  of 
the  East-India  Company's 
service 

141^  Cragie  of  ditto  

The  late  Major  Wood,  of 
his  Majesty's  service,  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Thos.  Hislop 

Lieut.  Colonel  Arbuthnot... 
Mr.  John  Kirkland    

The  trustees  did  not  appoint 
any  person  to  act  in  India  on 
their  behalf.  The  Court  of 
Directors  superintended  the 
affairs  in  India. 

Five  rupees  per  cent,  upon 
the  sums  distributed  under 
the  warrants  of  the  treasury 
of  the  30th  September  1826, 
and  13th  February  1828,  as 
stated  below  in  answer  to 
query  No.  5. 


VTbe  late  agenta  of  the  trustees* 


Thesaoffiosrs,  lanog-Beeo*' 
employed  under  tba  autboiity 
•f  the  Marquis  of  Hastkigs,  or 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hitldp,  kt  the 
prise  affairs,  were  afterwards 
Appointed  by  the  trustees  to  aid 
and  assist  their  agents. 


}    The  present  agenta  of  the  tnis- 
(tees. 


....  This  allowance  of  five  per 
cent,  defrayed  all  expenses  what- 
ever connected  with  the  appoint, 
ment  of  agents,  and  the  surplus 
was  shared  by  the  agenta  under- 
mentioned. 

In  the  agency  upon  aciwU  cap- 
tures: 

Mr.  Archibald  Campbell. 
Lieut  Colonel  Arbuthnot. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Cadell. 
Major  Wood. 
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ParliameHiary  Papers. 


QUESTIONS. 


4.  The  ankNint  of 
laweipeii«s? 


ASSWEBB, 


£36,971.  3fl.7d. 


5.  The  inteml  be- 
tween eecb  pey- 
ment  to  captors  ? 


6.  Hie  niBmber  of 
3raan  which' Iwve 
elepied  dnce  the 
eapfeuree? 


The  distribution  of  aciual 
eaptttret,  amounting  to 
24,06,252  Bombay  rupees, 
under  his  Majesty's  warrant 
of  the  30th  September  1R26, 
commenced  on  the  25th  No- 
vember 1826.* 

The  distribution  on  account 
of  anuiructwe  a^uret  of 
46,82,927  Bombay  rupees^ 
under  his  Majesty's  warrant 
of  the  13th  Feb:  1828,  com. 
menced  on  the  12th  March 
I828.t 

Hie  war  in  which  the  cap- 
tures  were  made  terminated 
in  the  year  1818. 


REMARKS. 


•  See  AiM.  Joum,  toIi.  tsM  p.  743,  and  nlli.  p.  177. 


In  the  agency  upon  conatructwe 
captures. 

Mr.  Archibald  Campbell. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Aibiithnot. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Doyle. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Caddl. 
Major  Cragie. 

...  Of  this  sum  the  bills  of  costo 
incurred  under  the  orders  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  before  the  tms- 
tees  had  been  appointed,  amount- 
ed  to  jS33,229.  15s.  5d. ;  and  the 
remainder  was  incurred  under  the 
authority  of  the  treasury,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  appeal 
OBttse  which  was  recently  befocv 
his  Majesty  in  Council. 


t  See  iMar.  Jcmn,  toL  zktI.  p.  131. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  WRITTEN  CHARACTERS 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

Bt  M.   KLArmoTH. 

The  wonderful  process  of  fixing  and  preserving,  by  means  of  signs 
traced  upon  any  substance  whatsoever,  human  thoughts  and  speech, 
seems  to  have  been  invented  at  least  three  several  times,  and  in  three  diffe- 
rent countries  of  the  ancient  world ;  for  we  cannot  allow  the  name  of  writing  to 
the  rude  pictures  whereby  the  Mexicans  endeavoured  to  transmit  ideas  more 
or  less  clear  and  specific,  of  things  or  events  to  the  absent,  since  these  pic- 
tures represented  entire  scenes,  and  the  difference  of  colours  changed 
the  signification  of  the  image,  which  was  intended  rather  to  address  the 
eye,  than  to  figure  to  the  mind  the  words  of  a  language. 

We  may  reckon  three  principal  sources  of  writing  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent ;  namely,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  and  the  Semitic,  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  different  alphabets  of  Europe  and  to  several  of  Asia.  We 
have  not  yet  acquired  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  system  of  Eg^-ptiaa 
writing,  to  obtain  any  determinate  ideas  respecting  its  nature,  and  to 
decide  whether  the  hieroglyphics  and  other  forms  of  writing  in  Egypt  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  and  original  class,  or  whether  they  are  only  the  result  of 
the  aberration  of  a  civilization  confined  and  forced  to  retrograde  by  super- 
stition and  the  influence  uf  the  priests.  The  same  doubts  exist  respecting 
(he  originality  of  the  nail-headed  characters  preserved  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Persia  and  Babylon :  these  characters  would  appear  to  have 
served  merely  for  the  compositions  of  talismans,  and  perhaps  never  came 
into  general  use. 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  practice  to  divide  the  different  forms  of  writing 
throughout  the  world  mU)  ideographical,  syUabieal^  and  alphabetical: 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  really  exists  but  one  syllabical  writing,  which  is 
the  Japanese;  in  all  the  others  to  which  this  term  has  been  applied,  the 
signs,  which  appear  syllabical,  are  a  compound  of  consonants  and  vowels, 
easily  reducible  to  their  simple  elements. 

We  know  iiot  with  precision  the  date  of  the  invention  of  writing  either 
in  China,  or  amongst  the  fair  people  who  civilized  the  black  inhabitants  of 
India,  or  amongst  the  Semitic  nations.  Chinese  traditions  fix  this  event  in 
China  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  before  our  era,  and  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  Indian  and  Semitic  characters  are  not  assignable  to  a 
period  much  more  recent.  The  art  of  writing,  however,  remained,  pro- 
bably, for  a  long  time,  the  secret  property  of  a  privileged  class,  before  it 
became  a  common  right. 

The  primitive  ancestors  of  the  Chinese,  who  came  from  the  north-west  tp 
people  northern  China,  did  not.  bring  the  art  of  writing  into  their  new 
coontry.  Like  the  Peruvians  and  other  people,  in  their  first  entrance  upon 
the  career  of  civilization^  they  made  use  of  knotted  cords,  of  different 
colours,  in  order  to  denote  their  thoughts  by  permanent  signs.  It  is  easy 
to  be  imagined  that  an  expedient  so  imperfect,  far  from  being  a  convenient 
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substitate  for  writing,  was  utterly  unfit  to  convey  a  consecutive  discourse, 
and  could  have  expressed  but  very  confusedly  the  ideas  of  the  sender  of  such 
signs  to  the  person  who  received  them.  The  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  true  formation  of  the  Chinese  state,  rendered  indispensable  a  more  con- 
venient, efficacious,  and  extended  method,  in  order  to  attain  the  object ; 
and  accordingly,  Thsang  hiS,  minister  of  the  emperor  Hwang  te,  whose 
reign  the  Chinese  place  between  2697  and  2598  B.C.,  invented  a  system 
of  writing,  which  was  composed,  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  of  images 
rudely  drawn.  We  must  not  confound  this  ideographical  writing  (as  some 
Chinese  authors  have  done)  with  the  kwa  invented  by  Fiih  he,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  first  founder  of  the  Chinese  monarchy.  These  kwa  were  signs 
composed  of  straight  lines,  entire  and  broken,  which,^very  limited  in  their 
number,  served  to  express  moral  and  philosophical  ideas.  They  have  no  re- 
semblance to  Chinese  writing,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  by  way  of  text 
for  the  addresses  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  government,  in  the 
markets  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

The  major  part  of  the  ideographical  signs  invented  by  Thsang  hiS  repre- 
sented natural  objects  or  such  as  were  fashioned  by  man ;  they  were  long 
retained  so  in  Chinese  writing,  until  their  traces,  becoming  more  and  more 
vague  and  cursive,  took  at  length,  according  to  a  calligraphic  system  defi* 
nitively  adjusted  for  the  modern  Chinese  writing,  about  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, an  extreme  stiffness,  whereby  the  ancient  image  was  entirely  lost  in 
a  sign  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine  the  origin,  if  we  had  not  the 
means  of  tracing  it  back  through  all  its  various  phases,  from  the  time  of 
Thsang  hi^  to  the  fixation  of  the  Chinese  writing. 

Images  rudely  traced  were  undoubtedly  the  first  step  made  towards 
writing ;  but  they  were  not  sufficient  as  soon  as  it  was  desired  to  denote 
any  other  than  natural,  visible,  and  palpable  objects.  The  inventors  of 
the  Chinese  writing  were,  therefore,  not  slow  in  devising  expedients  to  per- 
fect it,  of  which  I  gave  a  sketch  in  a  former  article,  which  has  appeared  in 
this  Journal.*  The  result  was,  that  thejnumber  of  characters  became  con- 
siderably augmented  in  a  long  series  of  ages,  insomuch  that  the  classical 
dictionaries  explain  30,000  or  40,000  of  them;  but  there  are  many 
synonyms,  and  about  two-thirds  are  scarcely  used.  In  order  to  afford  some 
guide  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  their  characters,  the  Chinese  have  subjected 
the  whole  to  a  minute  analysis,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  radical 
signs,  one  of  which,  at  least,  enters  into  the  composition  of  each  letter. 
The  number  of  these  signs  has  often  varied ;  it  appears  now  determined  in 
the  system  of  Mei  tan,  who,  in  his  dictionary  Tsze  hwuy,  published  in 
1616,  fixed  it  at  214.  Many  scholars  in  Europe  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed, and  still  suppose,  that  the  Chinese  began  at  first  by  forming  these 
214  principal  signs,  and  then  compounded  all  the  others,  by  combining 
together  these  primitive  radicals.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  characters 
were  not  regularly  formed,  at  the  first,  according  to  one  general  system ; 
they  followed  the  law  of  necessity,  being  obliged  to  invent  a  sign  in  order 
to  express  such  a  thing  or  such  an  idea.     In  later  times,  more  regularity 

*  "  On  CliiiMN  hbtory  Mid  antiquity.*'    Sw  p.  31. 
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wts  perhaps  observed  in  the  formation  of  charaeters,  chiefly  in  the  large 
cbflB  which  is  phonetic ;  but  very  frequency  they  observed  no  rule  at  all. 

The  use  of  the  Chinese  characters  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
which  have  received  their  civilization  from  China.  In  Tonquin,  Cochin  China, 
Corea,  Japan,  and  the  Lew  khew  or  Loo  choo  islands,  this  ideographical 
writing  is  in  use,  though  each  nation  pronounces  the  signs  in  its  own  way, 
by  adapting  them  to  the  respective  words  of  their  tongue,  the  ideas  of 
which  they  represent.  In  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  even  Japan,  there 
has  been  added  to  the  old  stock  of  Chinese  characters  a  considerable  number 
of  new  ones,  which  are  not  current  in  China,  and  to  many  others  significa- 
tions have  been  given  which  they  do  not  bear  in  their  original  country. 

The  Japanese  use  at  present  two  kinds  of  writing;  that  is,  they  employ 
either  the  ideographical  characters  of  the  Chinese,  or  a  syllabical  system 
composed  of  forty-seven  syllables,  which  are  either  vowels,  or  consonants 
with  a  final  vowel.  The  introduction  of  the  Chinese  writing  into  Japan 
was  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  As  the  con- 
struction of  the  Japanese  language,  however,  difiers  sensibly  from  that  of 
the  Chinese,  and  as  the  same  Chinese  characters  often  have  several  senses,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  an  expedient  was  wanting  to  remedy  this  inconve« 
nience.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  they  invented 
a  syllabic  system  formed  of  a  portion  of  Chinese  characters  which  were 
simple  and  easy  to  write.  Soon  after,  another  was  framed,  exactly  similar 
in  respect  to  system,  but  composed  of  other  signs  of  a  more  flowing  form. 
This  is  that  which  now  prevails  in  Japan,  although  it  has  become  extremely 
cursive,  confused,  and  negligent.  It  is  often  used  with  an  intermixture  of 
Chinese  characters,  ideographical  and  cursive,  which  renders  the  reading 
of  Japanese  books  still  more  difficult. 

The  Coreans,  having  been  civilized  by  the  Chinese,  at  first  adopted  the 
writing  of  the  latter;  but  as  their  language  was  susceptible  of  being 
written  with  an  alphabet,  they  soon  invented  one,  A.D.  374,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Plh  tse,  which  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  country.  This 
alphabet,  called  ghin  boon,  or  vulgar  writing,  is  still  in  general  use  in 
Corea,  although  the  Chinese  characters  are  still  employed  in  the  publication 
of  almost  all  scientific  works.  The  Corean  writing  is  in  the  direction  of 
from  top  to  bottom  and  Irom  right  to  left.  It  is  based  upon  an  alphabet  of 
thirteen  consonants  and  eleven  vowels  or  diphthongs.  These  letters  may 
be  grouped  ad  infinitum^  and  thus  produce  the  most  complex  syllabary  in 
existence.  Another  of  the  same  kind  was  formerly  in  use  amongst  the 
Khitans  or  Leaous,  a  people  of  Mongol-Tungoos  origin,  who  from  A.D. 
916  to  1126  were  dominant  in  Tartary  and  northern  China.  Apaoki,  the 
founder  of  the  Khitan  power,  had  a  vast  number  of  Chinese  in  his  service, 
who  partially  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing 
termed  le,  employed  in  the  tribunals  of  their  native  country.  Considerable 
additions  and  alterations  were  made  in  it,  and  some  thousands  of  characters 
were  composed,  which  served  instead  of  the  bits  of  notched  wood,  previously 
employed  by  the  Khitans  for  their  treaties  and  contracts. 

The  Ju  chlhs,  or  Kins,  a  people  of  Tungoos  origin,  after  destroying  the 
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enpiK  oi  the  Kfaiians^  established  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  north  of- 
China  and  Tartary,  the  sovereigns  of  whidi  were  known  in  the  west  nnder 
the  name  of  Altoon  khans.  The  Ju  ehlhs,  at  first,  had  no  writing;  but 
when  they  became  acquainted  witii  the  Khitans  and  the  Chinese,  they- 
began  to  make  use  of  liie  characters  of  these  two  people.  It  waft  not  till 
A.D.  11 19  that  they  formed  a  peculiar  writing  of  their  own,  extracted  from 
the  ideographical  characters  of  the  Chinese :  liiis  writing,  like  that  of  the 
Khitans,  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  lost  to  us,  although  tiiere  probably  still 
exists  in  Mongolia  and  the  country  of  the  Mandchoos  some  momimeBts 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Ju  chXh  and  Khitan  characters. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  speak  of  the  hieroglyphieal  writing  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  but  as  this  subject  has  recently  been  treated  at  some 
^  length  in  this  Journal,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  *^  On 
the  Study  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,"  inserted  in  the  number  for  December 
last.*  He  will  there  find  an  exposition  of  what  has  hitherto  been  accom- 
plished towards  decyphering  and  elucidating  this  system  of  writing,  as  wdl 
as  a  stetement  of  the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  complete  success  of  this 
object.  We,  therefore,  pass  over  this  part  of  the  subject  and  proceed  to 
the  different  writings  of  India. 

The  Japhetic  tribes,  which  at  a  period  very  remote  came  from  the 
north-west  to  settle  in  the  plains  of  Hindusten,  became  confounded  with 
the  black  or  dark-coloured  aborigines.  They  brought  thither  their  language, 
the  stock  of  the  Sanscrit,  which,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  at  least,  is  completely  blended  with  the  dialects  of  the  aneient 
inhabitants  7  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  it  has  wholly  dissolved  and 
absorbed  them  into  its  own  mass,  subjecting  their  radicals  as  well  as  its  own 
to  their  proper  grammatical  forms.  Unfortanately,  historical  datm  are 
altogether  wanting  respecting  a  subject  so  important  as  the  occupation  of 
India  by  the  Japhetic  tribes,  and  we  are  even  ignorant  whether  those 
pec^le  who  brought  into  Hindusten  the  basis  of  the  Sanscrit  had,  at  tfaal 
period,  a  written  character  or  not.  We  merely  know  that  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  writing  is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  ages,  and  that  the  Hindus,  having 
succeeded,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  in  raising  the  Sanscrit,  their  classioa] 
and  written  language,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  perfection,  vnrote  it  Itke^ 
wise  with  an  alphabet  equally  perfect,  and  so  admirable,  that  they  attribute 
it  to  a  divine  origin,  and  call  it  deva-ndgari^  or  *  the  writing  of  the  gods.' 
This  alphabet  has  no  affinity  with  those  of  Semitic  origin;  altbou^  some 
learned  persons  have  supposed  they  could  detect  an  affinity  of  this  kind, 
and  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  in  Gkrmany,  has  even  undertaken  to  demonstrate 
the  Semitic  origin  of  the  deva-nagari.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  estima- 
ble scholars  oatoh  at  ideal  resemblances ;  for  a  minute  comparison  of  the 
ancient  alphabets  of  India  with  those  of  the  Semitic  nations  leads  precisely 
to  a  totally  opposite  result,  and  shows  that  the  two  kinds  of  writing  differ 
entirely  from  one  another,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  shape  and  sound  of  the 
letters  as  to  their  systems  of  arrangement. 

The  prototype  of  the  deva-ndgari  alphabet  has  given  birth  to  all  the 
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wntten  diaraotefs  of  tbe  two  peninsHlas  of  India,  to  those  of  Tibet  and 
Ceylon ;  its  inflaence  had  extended  as  far  as  the  Sanda  islands,  and  others 
whieh  form  part  of  the  southern  archipelago  of  Asia.  But  this  prototype, 
which  no  longer  exists,  has  been  variously  modified  in  different  countries 
and  by  different  religious  sects.  Thu9,  tiie  alphabets  of  the  nations  which 
follow  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  and  which  have  derived  from  it  the  ancient 
alphabet  termed  landza^  group  their  consonants  mostly  by  infra-poeitiony 
whilst  in  the  writings  of  die  followers  of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  the 
grouping  is  chiefly  by  juata-position.  Nevertheless,  all  the  alphabets 
derived  from  the  old  deva-n&gari,  and  even  those  which  are  the  farthest 
removed  from  it,  discover  this  origin  under  their  more  or  less  rounded  form. 
The  denomination  of  deva-ndgart  has  remained  appropriated  to  the  square 
alphabet  of  Hindustan,  which  is  used  in  preference  for  writing  the  sacred 
language,  the  Sanscrit.  Like  all  the  alphabets  of  the  same  stock,  its 
direction  is  from  left  to  right.  It  consists  of  fourteen  vowels  and  diphthongs 
and  thirty-four  consonants,  including  in  their  simple  form  the  short  a.  The 
shape  of  the  other  vowels,  when  they  are  grouped  with  consonants,  differs 
from  that  which  they  have  when  they  are  employed  alone,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  word.  Besides  the  forty-eight  letters  which  enter  into  the 
series  of  the  alphabet,  there  are  certain  other  signs  which  make  it  complete. 
The  consonants  are  susceptible  of  being  grouped  two  or  more  together, 
and  in  this  way  is  produced  a  vast  variety  of  combinations,  adapted  to 
represent  all  those  of  the  spoken  language. 

Most  of  the  other  alphabets  of  India  have  no  need  of  such  an  abundance 
of  Towels  as  the  Sanscrit,  although  in  nearly  all,  the  vowels  of  the  lan- 
guage which  they  are  employed  to  write  are  represented.  The  alphabets 
of  Mooltan  and  of  North  Sindhoo  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  they  omit  the 
vowels,  and  thereby  approximate  to  the  system  of  Semitic  writing,  although 
of  Indian  origin.  In  these  alphabets,  ihe  letters  are  not  attached  below  a 
transverse  bar,  like  those  forms  of  writing  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
square  deva-nigari. 

The  Tibetan  alphabet  is  in  like  manner  derived  from  the  ancient  Hindu 
prototype.  The  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  into  Tibet  was  not  earlier 
than  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  King  Sron  bdzan 
gambo,  who  came  to  the  throne  A.D.  629,  introduced  the  Buddhist  religion 
amongst  his  semi-barbarous  subjects,  and  adapted  to  the  Tibetan  tongue 
the  alphabet  then  in  use  in  the  north  of  India,  where  Buddhism  prevailed. 
This  Indian  alphabet  is  known  under  the  name  of  Landxa,  The 
Tibetan  alphabet  does  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any  great  changes  since 
its  origin ;  but  the  writing  now  called  Landzuy  which  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Nepal,  is  so  widely  different  from  the  Tibetan,  that  it  can  be  with 
difliculty  recognized  as  its  prototype  :  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
aneient  Landza  alphabet  no  longer  exists  or  is  obsolete.  The  striking 
reaemblance  between  the  Tibetan  character  and  that  of  the  Buddhist 
inscriptiotts  of  India,  and  especially  those  of  Buddha  Gaya,  almost  leads 
to  the  oonclusion  that  the  latter  aie  the  true  Landza  characters.  This 
mmiiitade  was  clearly  pointed  oat  eleven  years  ago  by  M.  Abel-Remusat, 
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and  Mr.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  guided  by  the  discovery  of  that  learned  orientalist, 
has  drawn  up  a  comparative  table  of  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  at  Bnddbs 
Gaya  and  those  of  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  with  which  they  correspond. 

The  Tibetan  alphabet  consists  of  five  vowels  and  thirty  consonants ;  the 
latter  are  grouped  by  infra-positiofi.  It  is  written  from  left  to  right,  and 
in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  straight  and  the  other  cursive.  The  combi* 
nations  of  the  Tibetan  consonants  often  acquire  values  whicli  differ  entirely 
from  those  which  each  possessed  primitively,  rendering  the  reading  of  the 
language  extremely  difficult.  The  Mongol  emperor  Khubilae  Khan,  in 
1259,  employed  the  grand- roaster  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  Paksba  lama, 
to  compose  a  new  system  of  writing  for  the  Mongol  tongue.  For  this 
purpose,  he  availed  himself  of  the  square  Tibetan  character ;  but  his  alpha- 
bet was  speedily  rejected  as  inconvenient  and  imperfect,  and  tiie  Ouigoor 
writing,  of  which  more  will  be  said  presently,  retained  the  preference 
amongst  the  Mongols. 

The  epithet  cuneiformy  or  arrow-headedy  is  applied  to  characters  which 
have  the  form  of  nails  or  arrow-heads,  and  which  are  found  on  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Persian  Asia,  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  and  on  a 
vast  number  of  small  cylinders  representing  articles  which  relate  to  the 
worship  and  mysteries  of  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  country.  Ever 
since  these  inscriptions  were  known  in  Europe,  a  great  number  of  learned 
persons  have  applied  themselves  to  the  decyphering  of  them ;  but  their 
efforts  were  fruitless,  until  Mr.  Grotefend,  of  G6ttingen,  in  1802,  suc- 
ceeded in  reading  a  few  words.  This  discovery  was  announced  in  the 
literary  journals,  but  the  memoir  on  this  subject,  communicated  by  Mr. 
GrOtefend  to  the  Royal  Society  of  G6ttingen,  has  never  appeared.  Un- 
happily, this  learned  individual  was  stopped  m  the  career  of  his  labours  by 
the  want  of  the  materials  necessary  to  afford  him  even  a  moderately 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  dialects  of  Persia:  a  conditioD 
which  is  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  results  in  the  kind 
of  investigations  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  At  the  period  of  his 
discovery,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  on  the  continent,  a  knowledge  of  these 
dialects  elsewhere  than  at  Paris,  the  royal  library  of  which  contains  some 
valuable  manuscripts  adapted  to  that  object.  Being  thus  compelled  to  make 
use  of  the  meagre  and  inaccurate  extracts  of  Zend  and  Pehlvi  vocabularies^ 
furnished  by  Anquetil  Duperron,  Mr.  Grdtefend  could  employ,  in  fact,  for 
the  purpose  of  decyphering  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  no  other  pro- 
cess than  is  commonly  used  for  the  explication  of  any  cypher  whatever.  In 
this  way,  that  respectable  scholar  actually  succeeded  first  in  reading 
the  true  names  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarohs  who  erected  the  edifices 
of  Persepolis.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  fortunate  discovery,  his  remarks 
contained  so  much  that  was  improbable  and  arbitrary,  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  acquiesce  in  many  things  that  were  plausible  in  them.  In  the 
first  place,  he  frequently  varied  in  the  value  he  attributed  to  the  same 
character;  then  the  memoir  he  published  in  1805,  cannot  but  discredit  his 
discovery  still  more.  There  is  not  a  single  arrow-headed  character  to 
which  Mr.  Gr6tefend  does  not  assign  five  or  six  values  totally  different; 
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and  not  satisfied  with  this  yague  method  of  explication^  he  cannot  read  a 
single  inscription  without  gratuitously  supposing  that  there  is  a  multitude 
of  errors  in  the  inscriptions  themselves.  Such  a  process  cannot  reasonably 
inspire  any  confidence^  and  the  readings  and  explanations  which  have 
resulted  from  it  can  be  considered  only  as  the  products  of  fancy.  Some 
dissertations  on  the  same  topics,  published  by  the  same  writer  in  the 
Mines  de  F Orient y  contain  only  approximations,  purely  material  and 
graphical,  between  the  different  inscriptions  and  between  groups  of  charac- 
ters, from  whence  no  interpretation  results. 

The  contents  of  the  ancient  arrow-headed  writing  might,  therefore,  be 
(airly  considered  as  wholly  unknown,  when  M.  Saint-Martin,  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  knowledge  and  the  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  such  researches,  undertook  the  recommencement 
of  Mr.  Gr6tefend's  labours,  upon  the  basis  of  the  real  discoveries  made  by 
the  latter.  M.  Saint-Martin  has  not  yet  published  the  whole  of  his  labours 
on  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Persia ;  he  has  communicated  to  the  public 
only  his  reading  and  interpretation  of  two  inscriptions  from  Persepolis,  and 
an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters^  of  which  he  has  subsequently  changed 
the  valne  of  only  one.  We  remark,  ^vith  this  eminent  scholar,  that  these 
nail-headed  inscriptions  reveal  to  us  three  different  species  of  writing,  of 
different  degrees  of  complexity.  A  fourth  must  be  added,  more  compli- 
cated still,  which  is  found  upon  the  Babylonian  bricks.  We  add  further, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  that  the  great  arrow-headed  inscriptions 
lately  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Semiramis  in  Ar- 
menia, by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Schulz,*  appear  to  contain  a  fifth  species  of 
this  writing,  almost  equally  complicated  with  the  Babylonian.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  all  these  writings  are  alphabetical,  and  that  they  must  be 
referred  to  different  languages,  and  perhaps  to  different  people.  We  yet 
know,  however,  nothing  certain  upon  these  points ;  although  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  attempts  to  decypher  these  characters  would  have 
met  with  better  success.  Hitherto,  only  one  of  these  systems  of  writing, 
the  least  difiicult  of  all,  namely,  the  first  of  those  found  amongst  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis,  has  employed  attention;  respecting  the  others,  we  must 
await  the  appearance  of  the  memoirs  announced  by  M.  Saint-Martin.  All 
these  writings  are  read  from  left  to  right :  in  the  first  system,  the  words  are 
separated  by  a  character,  or  isolated  nail,  placed  obliquely,  which  is  a  valu- 
able help :  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  other  systems. 

It  will  excite  no  surprise  if  we  pass  by  without  notice  the  labours  of  the 
late  Abbe  Lichtenstein  and  Major  W.  Price.  Both  appear  to  have  per- 
saaded  themselves  that  they  had  found  the  key  of  the  arrow-headed  writing. 
The  former  published  his  pretended  discovery  at  Helmstadt,  in  a  volume 
entitled  Tentamen  Palaographia  Aesyro-Persic^.  The  fruitless  labours 
of  Mr.  Price  are,  in  part,  recorded  in  his  Journal  of  a  British  Embassy 
to  Persia.f 

The  ancient  Persian  alphabet,  extracted  by  the  illustrious  Silvestre  de 

,    •  aw  Jdat,  Jcmnu  roL  xxtL  p.  061. 
t  W«h>TOi«Mon  to  Micvt  that  Major  Pileehtt  toft  •oaieTa]aalikMS& 
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Sacy  from  inscriptions  and  medilsbf  the  SassanideSy  whose  dynasty  termi- 
nated on  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  discover  no  affinity  with  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi  alphabets,  in  which  die 
books  of  the  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers,  are  written,  which  are  stiU 
extant  in  Persia  and  India.  As  these  ancient  Persian  writings  follow  the 
same  direction  as  the  Semitic  characters,  and  as  the  signs  of  which  they 
consist,  when  united  together,  exhibit,  at  the  first  glance,  a  certain  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  forms  of  writing,  it  has  been 
always  assumed,  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  Sassanide,  Zend,  and  Pehlvi 
alphabets  had  the  same  origin  as  the  Semitic.  This  resemblance,  however, 
seems  only  specious ;  for  upon  examining  the  three  former  carefully  and  in 
detail,  we  shall  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that^tv  letters  only  bear  any  analogy 
to  the  Palm'yrenian,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  characters,  wldlst  sixteen  exhibit 
very  striking  resemblances  to  characters  of  Hindu  origin,  and  that  several  of 
the  alphabetic  signs  in  Mooltanl  and  Sindhoo  are  identical  with  those  which 
have  the  same  value  in  the  ancient  Persian.  We  may  likewise  remark 
several  points  of  analogy  between  the  latter  and  the  Birman  alphabet,  which 
is  itself  nothing  but  the  Pali  writing,  rounded  and  made  more  flowing.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  rank  the  ancient 
alphabets  of  the  age  of  the  Sassanides  in  the  Semitic  class ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  me  it  appears  probable  that  they  were  derived  from  the  same  stock 
us  those  of  India. 

The  Armenians,  who,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  their 
country,  had  a  civilisation  entirely  Persian,  employed,  in  writing  their  lan- 
guage, the  alphabet  of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Syriac  charao- 
iers.  At  the  beginning  ofthe  fifth  century,  the  celebrated  Mesrob,  in  con- 
junction widi  the  patriarch  Sahag,  determined  to  provide  the  Armenians 
with  ah  alphabet  of  their  own,  adapted  to  their  tongue.  This  writing  was 
'brougjht  into  'Use  by  order  of  king  Bahram  ^Shiqioor,  A.D.  406,  and  adopted 
tiirbiighout  Armenia :  it  is  the  same  which  the  Armenians  use  at  the  present 
day.  '  It  was  constructed  from  various  written  signs  which  were  corrent  in 
the  country  previously,  joined  to  others  newly  invented ;  it  consisted  at  first 
^f  thirtjf'Six  letters,  following  the  direction  of  left  to  right,  to  wfaioh 
number  two  have  been  since  added.  Two  signs  of  this  alphabet  have  some 
relation  t6  the  Coptic ;  the  Armenian  tch  or  df\  resembles  the  Coptic 
ganga;  and  the  Armenian  great  If,  the  Coptic  Jf».  The  alphabet 
•of  Mesrob  exists  at  present  in  three  different  forms,  capitals,  small,  and 
-cursive. 

The  same  Mesrob^  after  fumidiing  his  countrymen,  the  Armmiaiis,  with 
'an  alphabet,  proceeded,  in  410,  to  Iberia,  or  Geoigia,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  king.  Archil  (who  reigned  from  4J3  to  446),  he  introduced  into 
use  an  alphabet  of  tkirfy-eight  letters,  which  wore  also  written  from  left 
•to  right  He  did  the  same  in  Albania,  a  few  years  after.  The  Albanian 
-alphabet  is  new  lost ;  but  that  of  Iberia  still  continues  in  use  amongst  the 
Georgians  for  church-books,  whence  its  nnme .  khooteoori^  or  '^clerical." 
The  letters  have  a  double  form,  as  oapital  «nd  small.     Besides  this  eede- 
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mastical  writings  the  Georgians  have  a  vulgar  alphabet^  ako  coDsirtiDg  of 
thirty-eight  letters,  and  termed  mkhedrooli  kheli^  that  is  <  band  or  writing 
of  warriors/  The  native  chronicles  ascribe  its  invention  to  P'hamavaz,  the 
first  king  of  Georgia,  who  expelled  the  Macedonian  viceroy  placed  in  the 
country  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  round  form  of  the  letters,  however, 
several  of  which  are  but  a  free  imitation  of  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  some  writers  (according  to  whom  il 
was  not  introduced  in  its  present  form  till  about  the  year  1312,  the  era  af 
the  reformation  of  the  Georgian  calendar),  justifies  us  in  believing  that 
the  mkhedrooli  alphabet  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  khootsoori.  The 
capital  and  small  letters  of  the  latter  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  bear  a  cloae 
analogy  to  those  of  the  Armenians ;  but  the  analogy  is  only  apparent,  for 
if  we  carefully  compare  the  two  alphabets,  we  shall  rarely  find  a  confior- 
mity  between  their  respective  letters.  In  fact,  there  are  only  these :  the  Ar- 
menian gh  resembles  the  capital  g  in  the  khooteoori;  the  Armenian  piur 
has  the  same  shape  as  the  Georgian  capital  phar;  but  both  letters  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  <&.  In  Armenian,  the  capital  M  and  N  are  the  same 
sign  placed  different  ways,  and  in  the  Georgian  vulgar  writing,  the  n  is^ 
likewise,  an  m  reversed.  This  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  analogy  between 
the  alphabets  of  the  two  people.  But  the  Georgian  alphabets  present  a 
phenomenon  which,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  very  remarkable :  a 
4sonsiderable  number  of  their  letters  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  square  deva-nagari,  and  other  systems  of  Indian  writing  derived  from 
the  same  source,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  by  examples,  in  the  Preface  to 
my  Georgian  Grammar,  which  is  in  the  press.  These  analogies,  which 
are  too  numerous  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner.  The  chief  and  Bcalous  object  of  Mesrob,  when,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  eirtreatiesof  the  patriarch  Sahag,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Vagharshabad,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  idohters  who  still  remained  in 
Armenia :  a  measure  which  he  regarded  as  not  less  beneficial  to  the  state 
than  to  religion,  since  these  pagans,  being  natural-bom  enemies  of  the 
Christian  kings,  were  always  disposed  to  support  the  Persians,  or  any  infidel 
princes,  who  were  incessantly  exciting  hostilities,  and,  in  most  cases,  were 
impelled  by  a  wish  to  restore  the  ancient  superstition.  Mesrob  considered, 
moreover,  that  the  use  of  the  same  alphabet  in  Armenia  and  Persia  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith,  owing  to  the 
facility  of  procuring  and  reading  proscribed  books ;  whilst  the  sacred  volumes, 
being  written  in  foreign  languages,  and  in  a  foreign  character,  were  not 
within  the  reach  of  any.  For  this  reason,  Mesrob  compounded  the  Ame- 
nian  alphabet  of  signs  which  had  but  little  affinity  with  the  writing  of  the 
Persians  or  of  otiier  non-Christian  people  in  the  proximity  of  Armenia. 
When  he  went  subsequently  to  Georgia,  he  was  influenced  by  the  saaM 
motives,  and  consequently  composed  written  characters  for  that  country 
of  signs  partly  arbitrary,  and  partly  borrowed  from  the  alphabets  of  India, 
which,  in  his  time,  probably,  were  still  current  in  Bactriana  and  the  pra- 
aeot  country  of  the  Afghans,  and  might  by  that  means  be  known  to  him. 
Aeiat.  Jour,  N.S.  Vot.  7.  No. 28.  2  N 
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The  notions  which  we  find  in  classic  aathors  respecting  the  invention  of 
Jetters  in  the  western  portion  of  the  ancient  world  are  extremely  vagne.  In 
conformity  to  divers  traditions,  the  ancients  attributed  this  invention  some- 
times to  the  Egyptians,  sometimes  to  the  Phoenicians  or  the  Syrians.  We 
are  too  remote  from  the  epoch  when  it  took  place,  to  decide  this  obseure 
question ;  though  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  Semitic  nations  have  a  better 
claim  to  the  honour  than  the  Egyptians.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  Greeks,  and  by  their  means,  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
received  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians ;  for  it  is  an  admitted  and  esta* 
i)lished  fact,  that  all  the  European  alphabets,  exeept  that  used  by  the  Turks, 
are  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  is  itself  of  Phoenician  origin.  The 
order  in  which  the  letters  are  disposed  in  the  Greek  alphabet  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Semitic  alphabets,  and  the  names  of  the  letters  are  Semitic,  not 
£g}'ptian.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  not  the 
inventors  of  this  alphabet,  having  been  merely  the  carriers  of  it  to  the 
•west ;  and  that  it  was  invented,  in  all  probability,  by  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  Aramaeans  or  Syrians  :  for  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters,  which 
undoubtedly  came  to  the  Greeks  along  with  the  signs  themselves,  have  the 
Aramaean,  or  emphatic  a,  at  the  end,  which  belongs  only  to  the  Syrian  and 
Chaldee  dialects.  The  Phoenicians,  besides,  were  a  nation  of  navigators 
and  merchants ;  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  should 
have  given  to  letters  invented  by  themselves  the  names  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, and  of  other  objects  which  rather  have  reference  to  the  life  of  a  people 
occupied  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  following  are  the 
Bignitications  which  are  commonly  given  to  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the 
ancient  Semitic  alphabet : — 

Atephy  ox,  chief.  Teth,  dirt.  Ain^  eye. 

Beth,  house.  Jod,  hand.  Phe,  mouth,  face. 

Oimel,  camel.  Caph,  palm.  Ts^ddi,  sides 

Doi^,  door.  IWrmM/,  goad  to  impel  oxen.     ifopA,  ape,  circle. 

Kail,  hook.  Mem,  water.  Resck,  bead. 

Zain,  feature,  club,  glory.  Nun,  fish.  Sftin,  teeth. 

Cheth,  quadnjped,  bag.  Satnech,  prop,  stay.  Thau,  term,  limit. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Semitic  letters  bore  these  names,  because 
Aey  were  formed  from  hieroglyphics  representing  the  objects  designated  by 
the  names.  Such  a  supposition,  which  is  corroborated  by  no  ancient  testimony, 
appears  to  me  untenable ;  for  no  Semitic  aleph^  ancient  or  modem,  bears 
any  reaemblanoe  to  an  ox,  or  a  chief ;  no  beth  represents  a  door ;  no  gimel^ 
a  camel ;  and  the  shape  of  ieth  cannot  resemble  that  of  dirt,  which  has  no 
shape  at  all.  It  would  be  equally  difiioult  to  find  out  any  resemblance  be- 
tween the  mem  and  water,  between  the  nun  and  fish,  &o.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  these  names  were  given  to  the  letters  to  impress  tbeoi 
more  readily  upon  the  memory ;  for  the  Semitic  denominations  of  the  objects, 
the  names  of  which  the  letters  respectively  bear,  begin,  in  all  oases,  with 
tlie  respective  letters. 

The  most  ancient  relic  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  Semitic  oha- 
racter,  and  which  has  been  decyphered  by  that  celebrated  paleographer. 
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Mr.  Koppy  of  Cassel,  is  a  short  Cbaldee  insoription  on  the  margia  of  a 
small  hndk  foond  amongst  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  letters  of  which  it 
is  composed  present  a  striking  analogy  with  the  Phcenioiaa  and  the  ancient 
Palmyrenian  charaoters. ;  The  words  of  this  inseription  signify:  veni> 
duratto  ad  nos  !  or  eit  nobis  perennttas  t  a  wish  which  does  not  appear 
inappropriate  upon  bricks  used  in  coDBtructiag  the  walls  of  a  capital. 

We  know  tbe  diiereat  forms  of  the  Phoenician  letters  from  several  in- 
seriptioiis  and  a  vast  BOfober  of  ooins,  as  well  as  from  the  fiagment  of .» 
Phoenioian  papyrus  iouad  in  Egypt,  and  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Turin,  which  has  been  decyphered  by  that  celebrated  Orientalist,  Mr^ 
Uamaker,  of  Leyden. 

The  most  aneieat  Hebrew  alphabet  which  has  reached  us  is  that  on  the 
AsmonsBan  coins,  to  which  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  given  the  name  of 
Samaritan.  It  appeare  that  this  writing  was  still  in  use  amongst  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  the  Maecabees,  in  the  second  century  before  our  era.  The 
true  Samaritan  alphabet,  which  we  use  in  printing,  does  not  differ  a  great 
deal  from  this  character. 

The  ancient  Aram»an  writing  is  that  which  has  been  copied  from  the 
celebrated  inacriptien  known  under  the  name  of  the  Monument  of  Carpen* 
tras.  This  alphabet  has  been  erroneously  classed  amongst  those  of  Phoeni- 
ciaa  origin:  the  shape  of  iki^  letters  and  the  language  of  the  inscription  are 
apposed  to  a  retention  of  this  denomination.  The  letters  of  the  inscrip^ 
tion  of  Carpentras  hold  the  middle  rank  between  the  ancient  Phi^niciaa 
writing  and  the  later  Aramean  or  Palmyrenian  character.  It  is  in  sonye 
inscriptions  written  in  the  latter  character  that  we  observe,  for  the  first  time^ 
the  property  of  the  Semitic  letters  of  being  grouped  or  combined  togethei^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  inscription  of  A.D.  222,  published  by  Chandler.  In 
that  inscription,  amongst  other  combinations,  are  groups  composed  of  ^  - 1} 
b  and  r,  1  - H  ^  and  v,  *T - 3  6  and  dy  ^-X^m  and  v,  1  - n  A  and  r,  &c. 

It  is  very  likely,  that  the  square  Hebrew  characters,  in  which  the  Biblical 
mannscripts  are  written,  and  which  we  use  iif  printing,  were  derived  from 
the  Palmyrenian  writing,  or  some  other  ancient  Semitic  alphabet  similar  to 
it.  Attempts  have  been  made,  it  is  true,  to  carry  back  the  antiquity  of  the 
square  Hebrew  character  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  Esdras  (B.C.  458), 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  Jews  adopted  it  from  the  Babylonians,  at  the  period 
of  their  captivity  amongst  them.  But  these  assertions  are  unsupported 
except  by  hypotheses,  or  the  vagae  traditions  of  the  rabbis:  they  are 
entitled  to  no  regard,  and  we  may  assume,  almost  with  certainty,  that  the 
existing  Hebrew  writing  is  no  older  than  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  A 
mere  inspection  of  this  alphabet  demonstrates  that  it  has  been  shaped  and 
made  regvlar,  in  doing  which  the  characteristic  marks  of  soaw  of  the  let- 
ters have  been  retrenched,  in  order  to  renfler  them  more  square  and 
onifiorm. 

The  most  ancient  writing  found  in  Syrian  MSS.  is  the  capital  character 

which  has  the  name  of  eetranghelOf  a  term  which  comes  probably  from 

i 

the  Arabic  ^}^p^  jLm»  satbar-anjeel,  that  is,  *  writing  of  the  Gospel,'  for 
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it  has  been  ttaed  prinoipally  for  copying  the  New  Testament  We  have  soirttf 
of  these  manuscripts  of  ihe  eighth  eentiiry,  and  one  is  extant  dated  A.D.  548« 
The  Nestorians  have  preserved  in  their  writing  the  primitive  form  of  tfai» 
oharaotery  bat  they  have  softened  its  stiff  traits;  so  that  their  alphabet 
holds  the  middle  place  between  that  and  the  modem  Syriac.  As  the  Nesto* 
rians  have  likewise  received  the  name  of  Chaldeans,  their  alphabet  has 
been  so  designated.  This  kind  of  writing  is  still  in  use,  with  a  few  slight 
variations,  amongst  the  other  Syrians,  such  as  the  Melkites,  the  Jacobite^ 
and  the  Maronites.  The  alphabet  has  undergone  various  changes  at  diffe- 
rent periods,  but  they  have  not  been  material.  The  modern  Syriac  charac- 
ters, termed  peshito,  or  *  simple/  is  that  which  is  in  common  use  for 
vmting  and  printing :  it  is  merely  an  estranghelo  rounded  and  more  sloped, 
which  has  become  cursive  by  use.  Its  ancient  forms  differ  a  iitUe  from  those 
now  employed ;  but  the  original  type  may  be  easily  discerned  in  the  latter* 
To  the  same  species  belongs  another  alphabet,  which  the  learned  Adler  has 
published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  Hierosolymitan. 

The  most  ancient  writing  used  by  the  people  of  Arabia  anterior  to 
Mahomet,  was  the  Himtfarite,  also  called  muenad.  We  are  not  at  pre- 
sent acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  Himyarite  characters ;  all  we  know, 
from  the  testimony  of  Arabian  writers,  is  that  the  letters  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  disunited  and  apart  from  each  other.  Ebn  Khilk&n  states 
that  the  use  of  the  Himyarite  characters  was  reserved  to  the  superior  classes 
of  the  tribes,  and  that  it  was  prohibited  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  this 
system  of  writing  to  families  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  to  any  stranger, 
without  the  special  authority  of  the  government.  It  appears,  also,  that  at  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  the  Himyarite  characters  had  already  fallen  almost 
whoHy  into  oblivion,  and  tliat  the  Musulmans  endeavoured  to  abolish  all 
traces  of  them.  The  Himyarites  formed  an  ancient  Arab  tribe,  whose 
dialect  differed  from  that  of  the  Koreishites :  they  were  the  ^Ofn^hm  of 
Ptolemy.  This  nation  was  at  first  idolatrous,  then  embraced  the  Jewish 
religion^  and  lastly  Christianity :  it  gave  a  long  series  of  kings  to  Arabia, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Dharfar,  one  of  the  finest  and  chiefest  cities 
of  Arabia,  situated  near  Senaa,  the  capital  of  Yemen. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  employed  another 
character,  called  by  us  Kiificy  from  the  town  of  Kufa,  where  it  appears  it  was 
first  brought  into  use.  This  ancient  character  bears  so  great  a  resemblance 
to  the  old  Syrian  alphabet,  termed  estranghelo,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Arabs  borrowed  it  from  the  Syrians :  which  is  consistent  with  his* 
torical  traditions.  It  is  probable  that  the  Kufic  character,  or  rather  a 
character  anterior  to  it,  but  not  essentially  different,  had  been  introduced 
amongst  the  Arabs  only  a  short  time  prior  to  Mahomet  This  writing  is 
distinguished  from  the  Himyarite  more  particularly  by  the  component  oha-* 
recters  being  not  isolated,  but  united  together.  According  to  the  com- 
monly-received tradition,  it  was  invented  by  Maramer,  of  the  Baulan 
family,  sumamed  £l*Anbary,  from  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  city 
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of  Aabar;  and  by  him  it  was  brought  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  under- 
went snocessive  alterations,  and  received,  at  different  periods,  different 
denominations.  The  Kufic  characters  were  improved  by  the  celebrated 
writer  Abd-el-Hamed-Yahyai,  who  lived  under  the  Ommiade  caliphs,  and 
was  reckoned  the  most  skilful  penman  of  his  day. 

The  Kufic  alphabet,  which,  like  all  the  ancient  Semitic  forms  of  writing, 
consists  of  only  twenty-two  letters,  was  not  exactly  adapted  to  the  Arabic 
language,  which  had  a  greater  number  of  sounds  to  express.  This  consi- 
deration, and  the  stiffness  of  its  traces,  were  the  reasons  which  led  soon  to 
the  modification  of  the  Kufic  writing,  which  produced  the  character  termed 
neakhij  which  is  still  the  form  most  generally  employed  amongst  the  nations 
that  speak  Arabic,  and  even  amongst  those  that  have  adopted  the  Musul- 
man  religion.  Until  of  late  years,  it  had  been  admitted  by  common  con- 
sent, amongst  those  who  had  investigated  the  origin  of  Arabic  writing,  that 
the  neskhi  characters  owed  their  present  form  to  Ebn  Mokla,  vizier  of  the 
Abasside  caliphs  Moktader  and  Kaher,  and  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Hegira.  This  assumption  has  been  demonstrated  to 
he  incorrect  by  an  important  discovery  of  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  who  found  in  the 
Elgyptian  collection,  at  the  Louvre,  several  papyri  written  in  Arabic,  in  the 
neskhi  character,  the  oldest  of  which  is  dated  A.H.  40,  or  A.D.  660.* 

The  Arabic  alphabet  has  taken  different  forms,  in  the  different  countries 
where  it  is  u^ed.  In  adapting  it  to  the  languages  which  it  is  employed  to 
write,  it  has  been  augmented  by  several  new  letters,  produced  by  means 
oi  points  and  other  marks  added  to  the  primitive  letters,  and  which  modify 
the  pronunciation.  In  this  way  the  Persians,  tlie  Afghans,  the  Hindus, 
and  the  Malays,  have  augmented  and  adapted  it  to  the  sounds  of  their 
respective  dialects. 

The  Ethiopio  or  Abyssinian  alphabet,  or  rather  syllabary,  is  written  from 
left  to  right,  and  consists  of  twenty-six  primitive  letters,  which  include  the 
abort  ff,  and,  together  with  six  marks  denoting  the  other  vowels,  form  six 
otfier  classes  of  syllables.  This  system  is,  therefore,  arranged  into  seven 
classes,  in  which  the  consonants  are  followed  by  seven  vowels,  a  short,  u 
long^  t  long,  a  long,  e  long,  e  short,  and  o  long.  The  Amharic,  which  is 
the  vulgar  Ethiopic,  has  seven  consonants  more,  which  are  arranged  in  the 
aeries  of  the  others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  Ethiopian 
letters ;  they  discover  few  affinities  with  other  known  alphabets.  The  saut 
resembles,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  shin  W,  though  it  is  not  its  representa- 
tive, but  that  of  the  samech  D .  The  bet  would  resemble  the  Hebrew 
heth  3  if  it  was  not  differently  placed.     The  gemhl  has  some  analogy  to 

the  Hebrew  gimel  a ,  but  it  is   more  like  the  deva-nagari  ^  T ,  as  the 

Ethiopic  kaf  presents  the  same  figure  as  the  Cashmerian  A:,  which  occurs 
under  the  same  form  in  other  ancient  alphabets  of  India.  The  latci  and 
the  tawi  resemble  the  Greek  A  and  T.  The  names  of  the  Ethiopic 
letters,  however,  are  Semitic;  andyama/t,  the  denomination  of  the  conso- 
nant jr,  corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  yod^  signifies  *  the  right  hand;'  mae^ 

•  Sm  AriAU  Jotfm.  vol.  X3L.  p.  381  and  vol.  xxiv.  p.  179. 
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*  water/  the  word  whereby  the  m  is  deagnated,  has  the  same  signifioation 
as  mem  in  Hebrew.  These  are  nearly  all  tlie  analogies  which  the  Ethiopie 
characters  discover  with  other  knoi^im  writings.  As  we  know  absolutely 
iiothing  respecting  the  origin  and  period  of  invention  of  this  alphabet,  it 
is  possibly  a  very  ancient  one,  or  it  may  have  been  derived  from  a  cha- 
racter which  has  been  long  lost.  Some  have  conjectured  that  it  may  be 
the  Himyarite  writing,  carried  by  Arabian  colonies  into  Abyssinia. 
The  most  ancient  Ethiopie  MSS.  are  written  in  the  uncial  character,  which 
scarcely  differs  at  all  from  that  now  used  in  the  country. 

The  alphabet  of  the  Sabsans,  which  constitute  a  particular  sect  in  S}Tiay 
IB  derived  from  the  ancient  Semitic  writing,  but  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  letters  are  joined  to  each  other  on  a  line,  and  that  it  incorporates  the 
vowels  in  the  very  body  of  the  words.  From  this  alphabet,  or  one  very 
like  it,  are  derived  the  writing  of  the  nations  which  occupy  the  easternmost 
portion  of  the  middle  band  of  Asia.  It  is  well  known  that  Christianity  was 
carried,  at  a  remote  period,  into  the  interior  of  Asia  by  Syrian  and 
Nestorian  monks,  who,  at  the  same  time,  introduced  there  the  alphabets  of 
their  own  country,  and,  it  would  appear,  chiefly  the  Sabsean  and 
Nestorian.  The  Turks  of  Central  Asia,  known  under  the  name  of  Oai- 
goors,  adopted  those  alphabets,  or  rather,  they  formed  out  of  the  two 
writings  and  other  Syriac  letters  a  new  alphabet,  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  and  modified  by  the  Mongols  (in  the  twelfth  century),  and  more 
recently  by  the  Mandchoos.  The  resemblance  of  the  Ouigoor  alpliabet  to 
the  Sabaean  and  estranghelo,  is  so  great,  that  these  may  still  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  former :  for  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  not  greater  than 
between  our  Roman  characters  and  the  black  letter. 
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(PEITATH   CORRBSPOKOXMCB.) 

"  Thk  Emperor  Nicholas  (as  you  will  see  by  the  St.  Petersburgh  journals  of 
the  15lh  February)  is  maturing  his  plan  against  Khiva.  The  city  and  govern* 
ment  of  Astrakhan,  which  have  been  hitherto  united  under  the  administratioo 
of  the  military  governor-general  of  Georgia,  resident  at  Tiflis,  are  detached 
from  it,  by  an  imperial  ukase,  and  will  in  future  form  a  separate  military 
government.  The  post  of  civil  governor  of  Astrakhan  is  abolished,  and  the 
city  is  to  beeome  altogether  a  military  place,  since  its  internal  administration 
will  be  confided  to  the  military  officer  in  command  there,  and  who  will  be 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  new  military  governor,  who  will  reside  at 
the  city  of  Georgievsk." 

«        ♦        # 
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VISIT    TO     ODESSA. 

(kZTRACT   or   A    LXTTCK.) 

**  I  AE&iYBD  here  Yny  tea  last  year,  from  Constantinople,  where  I  embarked 
on  board  one  of  the  Italian  vessels  which  navigate  the  Black  Sea.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  this  sea ;  especially  since,  the 
season  being  advanced,  our  passage  was  good,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  we 
cast  anchor  before  Odessa. 

**  This  is  not  the  place  to  come  in  order  to  admire  picturesque  landscapes, 
graceful  buildings,  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  What  we  saw  appeared  sombre, 
•wild,  and  melancholy.  Figure  to  yourself  an  abrupt  coast,  a  hundred  feet  high, 
with  a  level  plateau  at  top,  on  which  are  some  houses,  in  uniform  row,  and 
roofed  with  green  tiles;  below  and  on  the  beach,  wooden  barracks  serving  as 
warehouses ;  filthy,  half-clad  peasants  driving  little  carts ;  on  the  left  a  jetty, 
forming  the  commercial  port,  and  above  a  sort  of  fort  which  is  used  as  a  laza- 
retto;  a  few  Cossacks,  with  their  lances ;  some  awkward  and  stupid-looking 
soldiers — such  is  the  aspect  of  the  celebrated  port  of  Odessa,  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  pass  off  as  the  third  city  in  the  empire  of  all  the  Russias. 
No  trace  of  vegetation  ap|)ears  in  its  vicinity,  except  near  the  beach,  where 
there  are  a  few  gardens  in  wretched  condition. 

^  I  shall  not  dwell  here  upon  the  miseries  of  the  lazaretto,  where  the 
traveller  suflers  shameful  extortions  in  every  way ;  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you 
some  details  respecting  the  city  itself.  If,  at  its  first  appearance  from  the  port, 
it  presented  no  garb  of  magnificence,  no  aspect  to  recreate  the  (ancy,  my 
opinion  was  by  no  means  changed  upon  entering  it.  The  houses  were  very 
large,  but  scantily  inhabited :  yet  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  lodging. 
The  apartment  I  hired  was  five  feet  square,  and  belonged  to  an  immense  edifice 
called  **  The  Club.*'  It  contained  no  articles  of  furniture  but  such  as  were 
indispensable : — a  bed  formed  of  a  few  planks  and  a  skin-mattrass.  As  to  bed* 
linen,  that  the  traveller  must  bring  with  him.  There  was  also  a  chaur  and  a 
table ;  and  in  one  corner  was  a  portion  of  an  immense  stove,  which  heated  the 
whole  of  the  house.  This  humble  lodging,  with  wood  and  attendance,  cost 
me  ten  rovbUiimore  than  8s.  6d.)  a-day.  It  was  fruitless  to  look  out  for  other 
lodgings,  for  all  are  equally  bad. 

**  The  Club-house  was  the  property  of  a  French  merchant  named  Reinaud, 
who  went  to  Paris  to  procure,  by  means  of  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  the  title  of  baron.  He  succeeded,  and  proposed  to  figure  at 
Odessa  amongst  the  great  Russian  lords.  I  know  not  whether  his  success  in 
this  new  career  was  equal  to  that  which  attended  his  commercial  concerns, 
from  whence  he  had  realized  a  considerable  fortune.  This  house,  being 
situated  in  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  city,  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  only  inn  in  the  whole  country. 

^  The  first  object  of  a  new  comer  is  to  survey  the  population.  No  object 
could  be  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  that  of  Odessa.  Polish  Jews,  with  a 
bear-skin  cap  and  a  silk  robe,  are  in  the  greatest  number ;  then  come,  the 
Russian  peasants,  clad  in  a  shirt,  a  smock-frock  coming  over  their  trousers, 
the  hair  hanging  about  their  ears,  and.  falling  upon  the  shoulders  on  either 
aide,  the  head  encased  in  a  dirty  sheep-skin ;  next,  a  number  of  Greeks,  awk- 
wardly dressed  in  the  European  habit;  lastly,  the  poor  soldiers,  plodding 
along  with  lowly  and  abject  step,  whose  looks  appear  to  implore  pity,  looking 
about  for  their  officers,  beside  whom  they  remain  motionless.    These  groups 
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•re  traversed  by  elegant  carriages  conveying  numbers  of  funcdonaries  and  fo- 
reign merchants,  whose  careless  air  proclaims  that  they  do  not  belong  to  this 
people,  who  appear  to  me  more  like  slaves  than  the  negroes  I  have  seen  in  the 
European  colonies  in  America. 

''  The  rigid  surveilkmce  exercised  here  since  the  time  of  the  plague,  afforded 
the  Russian  authorities,  in  1830,  the  means  of  making  a  complete  census  of 
the  whole  population  of  Odessa*  The  statements  drawn  up  from  the  returoe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  house  gave  a  total  of  41,552  souls,  of  both  sexes, 
including  the  city,  the  two  suburbs,  and  some  farms  which  are  within  the  line 
of  the  port.  Of  this  number,  there  are  33,646  Christians  and  7»906  Jews. 
This  population  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner.  The  city,  properly  so 
called,  surrounded  by  the  outer  boulevard,  or  the  ditch  which  formed  the  old 
enclosure  of  the  port,  contains  33,071  souls ;  Moldavanska,  5,967 ;  Peresip, 
2,030;  and  the  farms  within  the  port,  484.  In  this  number  are  not  included 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  precincts,  which  are  under  the  inspection 
of  the  police  of  the  city,  but  are  without  the  port.  They  compose  a  popula* 
tion  of  10,446  persons.  Thus  the  whole  population  of  the  city  and  its  juri»> 
diction  is  almost  5S,000  souls. 

"In  visiting  places  of  public  resort,  and  in  the  houses,  a  strange  ameU 
exhales  from  all  the  fiirs  and  hideous-looking  garments  of  both  Jews  and 
Russians,  which  positively  infect  the  atmosphere.  The  regularity  of  the  city, 
the  streets  of  which  are  built  in  a  line,  the  houses  all  constructed  on  the  same 
plan,  and  painted  the  same  colour,  give  a  character  of  monotony  to  it,  which  is 
scarcely  broken  by  a  few  trees  planted  here  and  there,  and  some  churches 
more  or  less  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  new  city,  undoubtedly,  but  the  mass  oi 
the  people  take  no  interest  in  its  prosperity;  there  is  no  appearance  of  that 
bustle  and  activity  which,  in  flourishing  cities,  attract  the  notice  and  fix  the 
attention  of  a  stranger.  The  workmen  appear  to  labour  reluctantly:  what 
to  them,  indeed,  is  the  rearing  of  palaces,  the  repair  of  roads,  the  establishment 
of  factories,  since  they  are  not  to  taste  any  of  the  fruits  of  these  improvements ! 
Thus  the  military  despotism,  the  slavery,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  constitution 
of  things  in  Russia,  will  always  oppose  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  to  any  new  and  beneficial  plans  adopted  by  the 
government. 

''  In  conclusion  :  I  shall  hasten  to  quit  this  melancholy  abode,  as  soon  as 
the  navigation  is  open,  and  shall  return  to  the  smiling  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
where  Turkish  despotism  has  not,  at  least,  degraded  the  human  species  to  the 
condition  of  the  brute." 

'•  Odeuar  «    #    ♦ 
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Plan  I. 

Scene, — A  aaUe^-tUfeiUier. 
Lord  and  Lady  A,,  &r  S.  C,  Mr,  D.»  and  Mum  E. 

Lerd  A.  What  do  jou  think  of  the  coffee»  Sir  B.? 

Sr  B.  C.  Tolerable,  my  lord. 

Mr,  />•  Your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  say,  it  ia,  in  my  opinion,  delect- 
able. 

Lord  A.  I  think  it  execrable.  Surely,  Lady  A.,  we  patronise  the  honour- 
able member  for  Preston's  roasted  com.    Some  tea. 

Sir  B.  C  It  is  mekmcholy  that  no  great  reformer,  in  this  age  of  improTement, 
has  applied  himself  to  abolish  tea-drinking.  Pray  abstain  firom  it,  my  lord. 
No  wonder  that  soddening  our  stomachs  with  mawkish  potations  of  tea,  firom 
generation  to  generation,  should  breed  disorders  there  unknown  to  the  sto- 
machs of  our  ancestors.  Breakfasts,  in  other  countries,  are  meals ;  hece^ 
amongst  the  bulk  of  the  people,  they  areje&nei  instead  of  defe^nes. 

Lard  A,  Good. — The  tea  is  worse  than  the  coffee. 

Mr,  D,  With  respectful  deference.  Sir  B.,  your  proposal  to  abolish  the  use 
of  tea  in  England,  would  not,  I  apprehend,  «gree  with  our  national  finances 
80  well  as  with  our  stomachs.  {La^hi,) 

Lord  A,  Very  good :  your  remarks,  Mr.  D.,  are  always  shrewd.  iMr^ 
2>.  bows,)  We  should  not  ttomach  that  most  certainly.  What  say  you^ 
8urB.? 

SirB,C,  The  national  finances!  the  ministers*  finances,  Mr.  D.  means: 
the  nation  would  bo  the  richer.  Our  purses  would  be  as  much  improved  as 
•or  stomachs  by  the  change. 

I^ord  il.  Oh  !  I  see  you  are  of  theyhfc^t/^ng  school;  you  are  one  of  those 
who  hold  that  a  hundred  pounds  of  our  money  is  better  in  another  person's 
pocket  than  in  our  own.  We  make  such  prodigious  discoveries,  that  I  don't 
despair  of  living  till  the  day  when  two  and  two  will  make  five- 

Ar  B,  C.  Why,  my  lord,  it  is  only  for  people  to  find  it  convenient  to  con- 
sent that  two  and  two  make  five,  or  even  twenty,  and  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  it  should  not  be  so. 

Lady  A.  Two  and  two  five  ? 

Mis$  6.  Two  and  two  twenty  ? 

Sir  B,  C.  Yes. — ^Will  your  ladyship  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  the  colour 
of  this  glove  ? 

Lady  A,  I  call  it  white. 

^r  B,  C,  Suppose  all  the  world  besides  yourself  should  agree  to  call  it 
ilaek,  would  you  still  persist  in  saying  it  was  white  ? 

Zduly  Am  Mr.  D.  pray,  like  a  good  knight,  come  to  our  relief :  positively, 
my  wits  are  almost  giddy  with  these  eternal  novelties.    (Mr,  JO.  smiles,) 

Sir  B,  C,  Mr.  D.,  madam,  is  pondering  upon  the  calamities  which  menace 
the  exdae*  If  I  were  prime  minister,  I  would  make  him  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  though,  indeed,  his  talents  would  not  be  seen  there,  (ilfr.  D. 
hows,) 

Lord  A,  But  dpropos  of  tea :  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  East-Incfia  ques* 
tion  ?  I  am  heartily  sick  of  that  subject,  and  I  wish  there  was  some  other  way 
of  settling  the  matter  than  reading  and  wrangling  over  masses  of  documents. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  up  my  mind  one  way  or  the  other»  and  I 
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am  half  inclined  to  dedde  the  point  as  my  old  college-friend  Jackson  did  the 
awful  one  of  matrimony — by  "  tossing  up." 

Mr,  D,  The  sortet  VirgUiafue  would  be  best,  my  lord :  I  know  an  instance 
of  their  efficacy  which  is  perfectly  miraculous.    A  year  before  I  left  Trinity, — 

Lord  A.  I  remember,  I  remember,  Mr.  D. ;  we  had  that  very  amusing  story 
the  last  time  you  were  here.    I  laughed  prodigiously  at  it,  I  recollect. 

Mr,  D,  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents, — 

Lord  A.  True,  true,  pathetic ;  it  was  so,  indeed ;  and  the  story  lost  nothing 
by  your  way  of  telling  it.  {Mr.  D.  bows.) — But,  Sir  B.,  you  know  every  thing, 
are  an  original  thinker,  and  always  discovering  something  new.  Come,  ea- 
Fighten  us  a  little:  what  should  be  done  with  India? 

Sir  B.  C,  Get  rid  of  it. 
'  Lord  A,  Get  rid  of  the  question  you  mean,  of  course ;  that  is  the  very  thing 
I  want  to  do. 

'  Sir  B,'C,  No;  get  rid  of  India;  get  rid  of  the  connexion  altogether.  What 
business  have  we  with  an  overgrown  empire,  ten  or  twenty  thousand  miles  off, 
which  can't  or  won't  pay  the  expenses  of  its  government ;  which  swallows  up 
our  money,  sacrifices  our  children.  Lady  A.,  and  our  young  men.  Miss  E.,  to 
liver-complaints  and  cholera  biorbus,  allowing  only  a  few  pitiable  objects  to 
escape  back,  by  way  of  examples,  with  jaundiced  minds  as  well  as  facea ; 
quarrelling  with  every  thing  and  every  body.  Let  the  Hindoos  and  Gentoos,' 
the  havildars,  and  the  jemitdars,  and  the  devildars,  go  about  their  business. 
Let  us  throw  up  the  concern,  and  withdraw  our  protection,  as  we  call  it. 
Perhaps  they  may  implore  us  to  stay,  as  we  did  the  Romans.  If  so,  we  can 
then  make  our  bargain  with  them. 
*   Lord  A.  Is  it  possible.  Sir  B.,  that  you  can  be  serious  ? 

Sir  B,  C.  My  dear  lord,  can  you  seriously  think  me  otherwise  ?  Can  you 
show. me  one  solitary  miserable  advantage  that  results  from  this  connexion? 
Are  not  our  Indian  finances  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ruling  India; 
don^t  the  Hindoo  people  swear  they  will  starve  themselves  to  death  if  you  ask 
for  more ;  is  not  the  great  mass  of  the  Company's  own  servants  discontented ; 
are  not  the  planters  and  traders  in  India,  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
at  home  that  traffic  with  India,  clamorous  about  their  losses  and  sufferings*; 
and  are  we  not  told  that  the  Hindoos  themselves  are  in  such  a  state  of  utter 
misery,  under  our  delightful  protection,  that  no  change  can  be  for  the  worse? 
Who  then  are  benefited,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

Lord  A.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 

Mr,  D,  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  my  lord  :  Sir  B.,  indeed,  has  hardly 
drawn  the  picture  in  colours  sufficiently  strong.  I  have  been  assured,  by  those 
who  have  been  in  India,  that  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  interior  transcend 
belief;  that  the  British  authorities  encourage  all  sorts  of  immorality,  and 
practise  all  sorts  of  cruelty  :  a  gentleman  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  had 
seen  a  poof  fellow— one  of  the  ryots,  I  think  they  are  called — because  be 
could  not  pay  his  taxes, — though  he  had  tried  to  do  so,  and  had  pawned  the 
shirt  off  his  back,  being  actually  naked,— forced  by  a  Company's  revenue  officer 
to  swing  round  a  pole,  to  which  he  was  suspended  by  a  hook  fastened  in  bis 
ribs. 

Afnt  E.  Poor  thing  I 

Mr,  2).  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  madam. 

MUt  E.  I  rae«ih  the  dog :  see,  his  tail  is  entangled. 

Mr,  D.  [runt  to  release  the  dog,  and  u  bitten.]  Plague  on  the  beast ! 

Lady  A.  I  trust  he  has  not  hurt  you,  sir.  The  dog  has  been  strangely  tern* 
pered  of  late. 
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iSSr  B.  C.  Ujr4ropbobiay  perhaps,  my  lady  ?    He  looks  wild. 

Mr,D,  [alarmed]  Hydrophobia! 

Sir  B.  C.  He  looks  wild,  but  it  may  not  be  rabieu  There  can  be  no  harm, 
however,  in  getting  the  part  excised,  Mr.  D. — We  were  jast  talking  of  the 
eecUe  you  kpow. 

Mr*  D,  I  beg  pardon.  Sir  B. ;  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  joke  at  present. 
Your  ladyship  will  pardon  my  abrupt  departure.  My  lord [ExU  in  disorder. 

Lady  A.  Do  you  think  there  is  danger.  Sir  B.  ? 

Sir  B,  C.  None  whatever,  madam :  Mr.  D.  will  never  go  mad,  if  the  dog 
does. 

Lard  A*   Good.— But  pour  ritumer* 

Sir  B.  C,  Well,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  material  to  add.  **  A  relation 
which  separates  the  governors  from  the  governed  by  a  navigation  of  15,000 
miles,"  says  an  eminent  authority  on  this  matter,  ''  cannot  be  a  very  natural 
or  a  very  useful  connexion  to  either  party."*  Cut  the  connexion,  therefore,, 
say  I,  and  you  will  end  all  difficulties  at  once. 

liord  A,  And  this  is  your  plan  roa  the  governhknt  or  India? 

S&r  B.  C.  It  is. 

Plan  II. 
Scene, — A  Lecture-Room* 

Leeturery  seated  on  a  table  ;  a  smaller  table  covered  with  green  baize  before. 
Ami,  l>earing  a  MS.,  a  goblet  of  water,  a  saucer  containing  a  sliced  orange,  a 
faper  of  lozenges,  and  a  sUver'tnownted  eye^lau. 

LecL  (bowing.)  When  I  look  round  (taking  up  the  glass)  upon  this  highly- 
respectable  and  brilliant  assembly,  and  see  sense  and  intelligence  beaming  from 
every  eye,  how  I  exult  that  I  was  born  an  Englishman  1 — {Applause,)  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  all  round  the  world,  and  I  found  it  very  "^t 
{a  tough),  weary,  stale,  and  unprofitable;"  for  where  could  I  meet  with 
socb  an  assemblage  as  this  ? — {Applause,)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  the 
most  polished,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  virtuous  people  in  the  universe ; 
that  we  are  not  so  happy  as  we  ought  to  be  is  not  owing  to  ourselves,  but  to  our 
rulers.  I  shall  not,  however,  touch  upon  that  topic,  which  would  lead  me  too 
ftur  from  my  present  purpose  ;  more  especially  since,  as  you  all.  know,  there  is  a 
great  measure  now  in  progress  towards  consummation,  whereby  our  civil  and 
political  happiness  will  be  effectuated;  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to  choose 
fit  organs  to  express  your  sentiments  in  parliament ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  I — 
(confusion  amongst  the  audience  ;  cries  of  **  order  !  order  /*') 

1st  Gentleman,  This  gentleman's  hand  was  in  my  pocket, — {Cries  of 
**  shame  /  turn  him  out  /") 

9d  Gentleman,  I  won't  go  out ;  I  paid  my  shilling  at  the  door>  and  I  have  a 
right  to  stay. 

1st  Oeni,  But  you  have  no  right  to  put  your  hand  in  my  pocket. 

9d  Gent.  Your  pocket  is  like  your  head,  fiill  of  emptiness,  I  take  it. 

Led.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  1  There  must  be  some  mistake.  Order, 
order !  We  have  met  for  a  great  public  object;  let  us  not  waste  our  valuable 
time  upon  matters  of  paltry,  private  interest.  Gentlemen,  I  was  merely 
about  to  states  that  if  this  great  and  important  town  should  in  future  be  en- 
titled, as  it  ought,  to  be  directly  represented  in  a  certain  house,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  in  justice  to  you  as  well  as  myself,  that  I  know  no  one  who  is  better 
entitled  to  your  suffrages,  no  one  who  has  suffered,  no  one  who  would  suffer,, 
•  Mr.  Cnnfttid't  piaipblet  on  Free  Trade  and  CokMiiirtigp  of  India. 
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more  for  liberty 'of  my  and  every  kind,— 4iberty  ofconieitnee,  litierty  of  speech, 
Kberty  of  thought,  and  uobounded  liberty  of  aetioo,— than  myaelf  (iroeo). 
And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  Important  sob}eot  which  has  bronght 
UB  together,  namely,  to  consider  whether  a  better .  government  cannot  be 
devised  for  the  British  empire  in  India,  than  the  detestable  •  and  tyraDnieal 
oligarchy  by  which  that  fair  region  is  now  disgraced,  and  rendered  a  residence 
fit  for  slaves  alone. — (Jppiause.)  In  the  oonrse  of  my  travels,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  I  intend  to  publish  a  very  amusing  accoont), 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  you  have,  no- doubt,  all 
heard  of,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia :  they  are  so  called,  because  they  are  sap* 
posed  to  have  dropped  from  the  moon,  which  I  conceive  liighly  probable,  fnm 
the  fact  of  their  broadest  part  being  uf^ermost ;  the  apex,  or  point,  having 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  base  where  they  were  detached,  forming  an  exteo- 
sive  table^land,  as  it  is  called,  and  no  small  table  it  is,  I  assnreyou.  (Imigkier,} 
This  table,  ladies,  has  a  very  pretty  cloth,  of  the  greenest  turf,  and  is  covered 
with  provisions,  in  the  shape  of  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  If 
a  person  wishes  for  a  steak  or  chop,  he  cuts  one  from  the  living  animal  (wluch 
suftrs  no  pun  in  the  pure  air  of  that  elevated  region),  and,  •  stidcing  k  oa  a 
skewer,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  being  so  near,  cook  it  in  a  twinkling. 
**  Such,"  as  Homer  says,  **  are  the  strange  sights  which  travellers  see.**— - 
{Applause.)  Upon  these  mountains  I  met  with  two  Hindoos,  of  the  caste 
cslled  Jf^nu,* — very  acnte  men,  sharp  as  a  needU,  ladies  {prolonged  tamghier\ 
—who  assured  me,  by  signs,  that  they  had  been  forced  from  their  home  and 
country,  robbed  of  their  all,  and  sufcjeiled  to  the  most  brutal  •eta  of  ai  bitiaty 
tyranny  and  unheard-of  cruelty,  by  the  barbarous  eondact  of  the  Miish 
government. — (Shame/)  By  means  of  my  interconrae  with  these  interestiiig 
and  intelligent  man,  I  drew  an  accurate  and  authentic  knowledge  of  the  true 
character  of  our  government  in  India.  I  will  tell  you  first  what  it  is  not,  and 
from  that  picture,  leave  you  to  iafer  what  it  i&  In  the  first  place,  then  is 
no  parliament  there ;  no  control  npon  the  executive,  gentlemen,  which  asay^ 
from  mere  whim,  extirpate  a  whole  easte^— ras  they  have  done  the  poor  honest 
i*in#,— 'With  as  little  eoncem  as  yon  would  destroy  a  wasps'-aest.  Then  there 
is  no  press,  gentlemen ;  no  organ  of  the  public  voice,  which  is  the  voice  of  God  i 
no  broad-shecft  sermoiis  to  the  people,  tellung  this  divine  oracle,  every  day, 
how  they  ought  to  think,  and  teaelMog  the  young  idea  of  liberty  how  to  dioot 
in  the  luxuriant  soil  of  their  minds.  There  are  no  coroners'  inquests,  gentle 
men,  or  grand  juries,  in  India,  not  eveu  a  constable  (a  voice  "  bravo  1  '*);  ao 
that  if  a  man  becomes  what  is  termed  troublesome,  be  ia  tumbled  into  a  tank 
(^f  which  plenty  are  provided  everywhere  for  that  purpose  at  the  expenae  of 
the  government),  and  he  is  then  said  to  have  died  of  the  ekoiera  marbm,  whidi 
la  as  moch  a  hnmbug  in  India  as  it  is  here.  There  is  no  society  in  India :  the 
women  are  required  by  law  to  keep  in  their  own  apartments  all  day ;  and  it  is  m 
literal  fact,  ladies,  that  some  Hindoo  women  never  eee  their  husbands  at  alL— 
(Loud  cries  of  "  shame  I**)  There  are  no  churches,  in  In<fia ;  the  poor  creatnrea 
may  have  as  many  pagodas,  as  they  iM  them,  as  they  please ;  bnt  not  a  single 
church  must  be  built ;  and  as  to  public  meetings,  where  the  people  could  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  government-measures,  censure  their  govemora  (for  they 
-have  got  no  king  as  we  have,  and  a  capital  king  tooX  prepare  addreaaea  and 
remonstrances,  my  two  Pins  infforraed  me  (by  signa)  that  they  had  no  word  te 
express  those  objects,  so  that  they  had.  I  may  well  say,  no  idea  of  sueh  thtagaL 
The  language  is  the  most  horrible  that  can  be  conceived;  it  takes  six.roontha 
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to  Imto  tlie  alpbalMt,  and  seren  yeem  to  lean  the  gralmnar»  ftml  all  the  die- 
tionariea  are  irritteii  in  verse,  in  order»  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  people 
learning  the  laagoi^  at  all,  ao  that  they  maj  beeome  brutes.    In  soeh  drcuoH 
stances,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  may  easily  imagine  the  condition  of  the 
peo|^      Government,  you  know,   ladies,  is  every   thing.     Government, 
gentlemen,  can  make  Spitzbergen  a  paradise.    But  India  has  no  government, 
except  mis-government,  which  is  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  family. — {A 
laugh.)    I  shall  not,  as  I  said,  draw  a  picture  of  what  this  mis-government  is. 
I  shall  be  content  vrith  assertiog,  generally,  not  only  upon  the  strength  of  the 
appalling  fiicts  related  to  me  by  the  two  Ptiu,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  seve- 
ral  nmiable  and  well-informed  China-men,  who  had  come  to  India  for  trade, 
and  were  dejported — that  is  the  gentle  phrase  used  when  the  India  governors 
send  away  an  honest  man  who  does  not  do  just  as  they  like,  and  wlio  keeps  clear 
of  the  tanks — deported  to  a  place  called  Penang  (from  whence  they  ran  away), 
where  they  were  actually  forced  to  work  in  the  roads  i^fce  Moos— (crief  of 
**  shame  /") ;  I  repeat,  I  am  content  to  say,  generally,  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  India  is  the  vilest,  the  most  scandalous,  the  most  abominable,  the 
most  detestable  under  the  snn.    And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  proceed  to 
propose  a  better  scheme :  there  cannot  be  a  worse.    My  plan  is  a  simple  one : 
simplicity,  yon  know,  is  the  criterion  and  characteristic  of  great  and  noble 
deatgBs,    I  propose  to  combine  two  grand  objects  together,  the  giving  facility 
and  encouragement  to  our  trade,-»tbe  trade  of  this  place  in  particular,  ladiea 
and  g^itlemen,— «nd  the  political  benefit  of  the  Indians.    I  propose,  there- 
fiire,  in  the  first  place,  that  Raja  Rom  Mohun  Roy  be  appointed  Governor 
General  of  India ;  that  all  the  judicial  posts  be  filled  by  Mahomedans,  all  the 
revenue  offices  by  Hindoos,  and  the  police  be  executed  by  EaOUlndians  or 
Indo-Britons.    The  beauty  of  this  plan,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  consists  in  this : 
the  raja  is  neither  a  Hindoo,  a  Mahomedan,  nor  a  Christian,  ao  that  he  can  have 
wa  bioa  towards  any  p«rt  of  the  population  of  India;  end  tibe  rest,  bttng 
antagoMstical,  that  is  opposed  to  each  other,    they  would  keep,  by  their 
very  opposition,   the   whole  machine  of  government  in  steady  operatioB, 
joat  aa    an   arch  is   retained    firmly  together,   by  contrary  pressure    on 
all  aides  of  k.^^Great  applatue,)    You  will  begin  to  ask,  huKes  and  gen- 
tlemen, what  toe  aire  to  get  by  this.    I  will  now  tell  yoa  then  the  other  part  of 
my  plan.    I  would  make  the  admission  to  office  in  India  freeto  all  the  natives^ 
of  whatever  degree;  consequently,  there  would  be  such  a  rush  of  applicOBU 
for  preferment  and  place,  that  their  own  Indian  mandactwes  movid  be  totally 
rtnuikmcd,  and  we  shoold  tiien  be  able  to  pour  in  tOurs  by  ahipJoads.    The 
staple  manufacture,  for  which  this  place,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  so  celebrated, 
«— 1  mean  leather  breeches  and  epatterdasfaes,— -would  be  in  large  demand 
aaMSigst  the  Hindoos— ^A^or,  kear  /).  and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  diatresa 
amongst  us.    This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  my  plan  roa  thb  GovsaNMBOY 
«r  InnzA.    I  ple<i^  myself  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  the  people  of  India 
would  be  happy,  the  people  of  England  would  be  happy  (for  we  should  get 
dd  of  on  odiotts  East-India  Company,  who  have  been  the  cause  of  at  least 
200  millions  being  added  to  the  notional  debt),  you  would  be  happy,  and  I 
^HNild  be  happy,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  I  obtain  your  sofW^gea  as  your 
refbrased  member.    And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  only  remains  lor  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  and  flattering  attention  I  hove  experienced,  and  to  olale 
ttmt  a  anbaeriptioo,— |»ray  stay  one  moment,  gentlemen,— that  a  adbbciSption 
iMS'beeo  raised  at  some  o£  the  ptaoes  where  I  have  had  the  honour  toleotttre^ 
order,  order,  genttenett— to  forward  the  great  cause  of  Hindoo  ameKoratioii, 
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free  trade,  and  liberal  principles,  which  fund  is  placed  in  my  hands,  and  if 
you  shall  be  pleased  to  make  any  addition  to  it,— -one  moment,  pray,— only 
one  moment  more,  gentlemen, — I  will  take  care  it  shall  be  properly  and  bene* 
ficially  applied.  A  subscription  of  one  penny  and  upwards  entitles  tbe 
subscriber  to  have  his  name  immortalized  on  stone,— that  is,  lithographed. 


Plan  III. 

Scene,    A  Tavern  :  Time  ten  o'Clock  P.M. 

McCai^enne  and  Cubeb  sitting  opposite  to  each  other^  looking  upon  an  empty 
'decanter ;  four  glasses^  all  empty ;  a  snuff-hox,  likewise  empty :  nut-shet/s^ 
orange^ecl,  4^. 

McCay.  Well  I  shall  we  go  home,— or  have  another  bottle  ? 

Cub.  We'll  go  home,— -but  have  another  bottle  first. 
•    MeCay,  Waiter ! 

Wait,  One  pound  fifteen,  gentlemen. 

McCay,  One  pound  fifteen,  ey  ?-^Can  you  give  change  ? 

IVait,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  sir. 

McCay.  Then  change  that  empty  bottle  for  a  full  one,  you  chattering,  mon* 
key-faced— -and,  d'ye  hear,  you  reprobate?  let  it  be  filled  with  wine,  oot  giD 
and  slow-juice.— >[£jn<  Waiter y  grinning^ 
'  Citb.  So,  Mac,  you  are  off  for  the  land  of  the  sun. 

McCay,  Exactly ;  to  get  iny  liver  broiled  a  little  more,  though  it's  almost 
done  enough  already. 
'    Cub.  And  what's  your  plan?    Is  it  a  secret? 

McCay.  Faith  1  so  much  so,  that  I  don't  know  it  myself. 

Cub.  Is  it  commercial,  or  military,  or  political,  or  — > 

McCay.  Just  as  it  may  happen :  je  suis  le  tres-humble  sermteur  des  evene* 
mens.  If  a  planter  wants  a  little  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  leelwailas  and 
IflotwaJUas^  I'm  his  man.  If  Runjeet  Singh  should  want  a  little  knowledge  of 
how  the  world  wags — ^you  understand  me — I'm  his  man.  If  the  Calcutta  folk» 
want  an  agent  instead  of  Mr.  C.  to  be  their  ambassador  and  their  barker  bere» 
and  to  manufacture  pamphlets  and  make  speeches,  I'm  their  man.  I  could 
not  boast,  indeed j  the  recommendation  of  turning  upon  my  former  masters  i 
but  then  I'd  do  the  job  for  less  than  £1,500  a-year,  and  quite  as  well. 

Cub,  Then,  in  plain  English,  you  are  for  sale  ? 

McCay,  Exactly  so.  I  carry  a  brush  at  my  mas^head,  you  see;  and  I  an» 
A.1. 

Cub.  You  start  at  a  good  time,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  mail^etaUe 
talent.  I  allude  to  the  charter- business.  What's  your  opinion  of  that  ques- 
tion ? 

McCay,  My  real  opinion  ?  I  wish  I  had  the  settling  of  it.  By  the  powers^ 
I'd  do  it  nately  and  easily. 

Cub,  Well, — here's  to  your  success  abroad  and  at  home : — and  now,  my 
dear  fellow,  give  us  your  scheme  for  govbenimg  India. 

McCay*  A  very  simple  one.  I'd  not  worry  myself  about  judicial  establisli- 
ments,  and  commercial  establtsbments,  and  financial  establishments,  and 
police  establishments,  and  all  that. 

.  Cub.  I  long  to  hear  your  plan.  You'd  begin,  of  course,  by  battering  the 
half-batta.  You'd  increase  the  army  by  way  of  pacifying  tbe  oiilitary,  and  go 
,to  war  with  the  Chinese,  tickling  their  back  settlements,  wouldn't  ye,  now? 
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McCay.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  My  policy  would  be  very  pacific,  boy.  I  should 
take  my  bint  from  the  old  Moguls  and  the  old  Spaniards.  Every  black  fel- 
low, from  north  to  south  and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  should  pay  hand- 
somely for  my  protection. .  I'd  make  man,  woman,  and  child  each  comedown 
with  one  gold  mohur  a-year,  and  they  should  bring  it  in  person,  so  that  there 
would  be  very  little  trouble  in  collecting  the  revenue.  This  would  give  us  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a-year,  and  we  should  not  want  any  more  from 
them,  you  know. 

Cub.  Well,  but  the  government,  Mac, — how  would  you  govern  them  ? 

McCay»  Haven't  I  told  you  ? 

Cub,  Aye,  but  how  would  you  manage  them  ? 

McCay,  How  does  an  officer  manage  his  men  ?  He  tells  them  to  turn  to  the 
right,  to  the  left,  or  completely  round ;  and  they  do  it.  He  orders  them  to 
pot  out  one  leg  and  then  another ;  and  they  do  it.  He  commands  them  to 
shoot  those  he  wishes  to  be  shot,  and  they  fire  away  till  he  tells  them  to  stop. 
That's  my  idea  of  government. 

Cvb,  But  suppose  some  of  them  should  be  unruly  and 

McCay.  My  life  for  that,  honey:  I  know  the  Hindoos;  they  will  take  any 
thing,  as  C.  says, — ^butbeef.  There  cannot  be  a  set  of  more  chicken-hearted, 
white-livered  poltroons.  I'm  sick  of  bearing  people  talk  of  the  mild,  the  ami- 
able, the  gentle  Hindoos ;  they  are  the  mere  scum  of  the  earth,  Sir;  they 
are  to  be  cufied  and  tweaked  and  kicked  into  love  for  you.  Consult  their  con- 
venience, and  they'll  be  lazy  and  insolent.  Beg  the  favour  of  a  Hindoo  to  do 
such  or  such  a  thing,  and  ten  to  one  he'll  refuse ;  shake  a  horsewhip  at  him 
and  he'll  set  about  it  with  alacrity  and  pleasure.  These  facts  are  only  to  be 
learnt  amongst  them ;  so  that  my  plan  of  government  is  the  strong  arm,  and, 
trust  me,  it's  the  best  plan  everywhere,  though  we  don't  wish  our  governors  to 
know  it. 

Cub.  What  would  you  do  with  the  Company  ? 

McCay,  Throw  them,  like  physic,  to  the  dogs.  A  set  of  old  women,  puling 
as  much  about  their  subjects,  as  they  call  them,  as  if  they  were  their  children ; 
hampering  their  own  functionaries  with  ridiculous  directions  to  "  take  care 
of  the  natives,"  to  **  protect  the  rights  of  the  natives,"  which,  if  it  was  all 
hypocrisy,  just  to  blind  people's  eyes,  would  be  well  enough ;  but  the  dolts  are 
sincere.  I  would  send  the  Company  to  the  d — I,  and  if  we  could  not  get  tea 
from  China  without  them,  we  would  get  it  from  India. 

Cub,  How  from  India  ? 

McCay.  It  grows  there  luxuriantly. 

Cub.  Impossible. 

McCay.  Nay,  I've  seen  it. 

Cub.  Come,  come ;  no  traveller's  tricks. 

McCay.  Tricks  1 

Cub.  You  say  tea  grows  in  India ;  I  say  it  does  not. 

McCay.  I  say  I  have  seen  it  grow  there;  I  have  plucked  the  leaves  of  it 
io  large  plantations,  and  have  seen  it  manufactured  for  exportation  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.    Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Cub.  No :  I  never  knew  yoU  draw  a  longer  bow. 

McCay,  By  the  life  of  Pharoah,  do  you  dispute  my  word  ? — [Riiing  with  a 
JUled  glass  in  his  hand,] 

Cub. — [Doing  the  same.]  I  do. 

[They  respectively  discharge  the  contents  of  the  glasses  in  each  other^s  faces,] 

McCay.  There! 
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Cuk.  And  ih^re! 

[ney  gratp  each  other* i  eoUart  and  UruggU;  taUei  amd  gUumi-ara 
thnmm:  Waiiere  rush  in  and  receive  moleni  blome  in  tkeeo^fie;  Pelioewten  cf 
ilHmUm  Z.  coiled  in  /  they  are  also  eirmek^  and  after  a  deeperaie  redttamee^ 
McCayenne  and  Cubeb  are  conveyed  to  the  Mtaium-hon$e^  the  /armor  crying 
otd:  **l  beg  pardon ;  'twas  pq>per  I  meant  V*] 


f» 


THE    TURKISH    MARCH. 

FaOX  Tax   FRSNCH  OP  TICTOR  HUGO. 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  side  doth  flow, 
My  battle-axe  hangs  at  my  saddle-bow. 

I  love  the  warrior  with  the  eye  of  fire. 
His  turban  rent  upon  his  veiny  brow : 
He  bows  upon  the  beard  of  his  old  sire. 
Unto  hia  sword  he  makes  a  filial  vow ; 
His  garments  pierced  in  many  a  hostile  dio» 
With  holes  more  countless  thaA  the  starry  skin 
Of  tiger  in  the  pale  grass  erouchiqg  low. 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  aide  doth  flow. 
My  battle-axe  hangs  at  my  saddle-bow. 

A  buckler  sounds  on  his  arm,  and  its  light 
Is  red  as  the  sun  on  a  winter  day; 
The  war>horse  champeth  its  curb  of  foam, 
A  glimmering  smoke  winds  on  his  way. 
As  he  gallopeth  with  a  wild  delight 
On  the  echoing  ground — **  an  Ottoman  knight ! 
Turning  to  look,  the  gazers  say. 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  side  doth  flow. 
My  battle-axe  bangs  at  my  saddle-bow. 

The  trump  of  ten  thousand  Giours  is  blowing, 
He  gives  back  the  cry ;  at  his  terrible  breath 
Terror  leaps  out  from  the  clarion's  lips; 
He  killeth,  and  glad  in  the  heaps  of  death, 
He  dyeth  his  crimson  caftan  in  gore. 
Urging  his  goaded  charger,  for  more 
His  thirsty  spirit  famisheth  I 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  side  doth  flow. 
My  battle-axe  hangs  at  my  saddle-bow. 

I  love  the  conqueror  when  the  tambour  sleepetb. 
Sitting  amid  hia  harem  of  delight; 
Let  the  pale  Iman,  when  the  night-watch  cometb. 
Pour  the  dark  wine— A^  feasteth  in  the  light. 
I  love  the  conqueror  when  laughingly 
His  glad  voice  sounds,  yet  hoarse  with  vietory« 
Singing  the  loves  and  Houria  bright. 
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Mjr  dagger  with  blood  bj  mj  side  doth  flow. 
My  battle-axe  hangs  at  my  saddle-bow. 

Let  him  be  calm  in  eye,  but  quick  to  ire« 
The  victory -crowned  in  every  warlike  play. 
Laughing  to  scorn  the  wisdom  of  the  wise; 
He  knoweth  not  when  morning  shall  decay, 
When  seas  shall  sweep  along  the  desert  xed— - 
Let  him  be  brave  and  young,  and  on  his  head 
Not  wrinkles,  but  the  scars  of  the  afiray^ 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  side  doth  flow. 
My  battle-axe  hangs  at  my  saddle-bow. 

Behold  him,  chieftains  gathered  from  afar, 
The  warrior  in  his  power  !  but  he  whose  pride 
Pales  at  the  first  red-sweep  of  terror's  car, 
The  last  to  the  Ottoman  camp  to  ride. 
Who,  when  the  war  hath  burst  the  city-gate, 
Makes  not  with  all  the  treasury  of  state 

His  piled  chariot  bend  from  side  to  side  ;<— 

• 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  side  doth  flow. 
My  battle-axe  hangs  at  my  saddle  bow. 

He  who  lingereth  on  a  woman's  sigh. 
And  in  the  feast  of  music  and  of  wine 
Loves  not  to  tell  his  war-steed's  ancestry; 
Who  seeks  save  in  himself  a  power  dirine, 
Dreaming  upon  a  couch  of  tissue  rare, 
A  sickly  student,  fearing  sun  and  air. 

Leaving  to  Christian  lips  tbe  cypress  vine  ^— 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  side  doth  flow. 
My  battle-axe  hangs  at  my  8addle4x>w. 

He— -*tis  8  dastard,  and  no  warrior  true; 
Not  him  along  the  battle-storm  the  eye 
Sees  lifting  on  his  steed,  with  trailing  cloth  of  gold. 
The  sabre  in  his  hand,  upon  his  stirrups  towering  high : 
Away — ^let  his  heels  goad  the  aching  sides 
Of  a  poor  weary  mule,  as  on  he  rides, 
Chaunting  a  priestly  formulary. 

My  dagger  with  blood  by  my  side  doth  flow. 

My  battle»>axe  hangs  at  my  saddle-bow. 

W. 
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•      *  •       •  • 

THE  ANCIENT  TEMPLES  AND  RUINS  OF  BAROLLI,   IN 

RAJPOOTANA.* 

We  inarched  before  daybreak  through  the  famed  pass  of  Mok|indarra,'|-  and 
caught  a  glimpse  at  the  outlet  of  the  fine  plains  of  Malwa.  We  then  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right,  and  skirted  the  range  which  divides  Haravati  from 
Malwa,  over  a  rich  champaign  tract,  in  a  re-entering  angle  of  the  range,  which 
gradually  contracted  to  the  point  of  exit,  up  the  mountains  of  Puchail. 

The  sun  rose  just  as  we  cleared  the  summit  of  the  pass;  and  we  halted  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  tower  that  guards  the  ascent,  to  look  upon  the  valley 
behind :  the  landscape  was  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  ramparts  of  nature, 
enclosing  numerous  villages,  until  the  eye  was  stopped  by  the  eastern  horizon. 
We  proceeded  on  the  terrace  of  this  table-land,  of  gradual  ascent,  through  a 
thick  forest,  when,  as  we  reached  the  point  of  descent,  the  sun  cleared  the 
barrier  which  we  had  just  left,  and,  darting  his  beams  through  the  folii^^ 
illuminated  the  castle  of  Bhynsror,  while  the  new  fort  of  Dangermow  appeared 
as  a  white  speck  in  the  gloom  that  still  enveloped  the  Pat'har. 

We  descended  along  a  natural  causeway,  the  rock  being  perfectly  bare, 
without  a  particle  of  mould  or  vegetation.  SmaU  pillars,  or  uninscribed 
tablets,  placed  erect  in  the  centre  of  little  heaps  of  stone,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  scene  of  murder%  when  the  Bhll  lord  of  the  pats  exacted  his  toll 
ffom  all  who  traversed  his  dominion. .  They  proved,  however,  to  be  marks 
placed  by  the  bunjarrii  to  guide  their  tandat,  or  caravans,  through  the  devioua 
tracks  of  the  forest.  As  we  continued  to  descend,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by 
woods  and  rocks,  we  lost  sight  of  the  towers  of  Bhynsror,  and  on  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  Pass,  the  firs(  object  we  saw  was  a  little  monastery  of  Atteeta, 
founded  by  the  chiefs  of  Bhynsror :  it  is  called  Jhalaca.  We  passed  close  to 
their  isolated  dwelling,  on  the  terraced  roof  of  which  a  party'  of  the  fraternit  j 
virere  8quatted.round  a  fire,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  morning  sun.  Their 
wild  appearance  corresponded  with  the  scene  around ;  their  matted  hair  and 
beard  had  never  kn9wn  a  comb ;  their  bodies  were  smeared  with  ashes  (fihm* 
ho<4\  and  a  siired  of  cloth  round  the  loins  seemed  the  sole  indication  that  they 
belonged  to  a  class  possessing  human  feelings.  Their  lives  are  passed  in  a 
perpetual  routine  of  adoration  of  CheUoorbhooja^  the  *  four-armed'  divinity, 
and  they  subsist  on  the  produce  of  a  few  patches  of  land,  with  which  the 
chiefs  of  Bhynsror  have. endowed  this  abode  of  wild  ascetics,  or  with  what 
their  patrons  or  the  townVpeople  and  passengers  make  up  to  them.  The 
head  of  the  establishment,  a  little  vivacious,  but  wild-looking  being,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  came  forth  to  bestow  his  blessing,  and  to  beg  something 
for  his  order.  He,  however,  in  the  first  place,  elected  me  one  of  his  delas, 
or  disdples,  by  marking  my  forehead  with  a  tikd  of  hhaboUy  which  he  took 
from  a  platter  made  of  <2A4&4eave6 ;  to  which  rite  of  inauguration  I  submitted 
with  d.U0  gravity.  The  old  man  proved  to  be  a  walking  volume  of  legendary 
lore ;  but  his  conversation  became  insufferably  tedious.  Interruption  was  in 
vain ;  he  could  tell  his  story  only  in  his  own  way,  and  in  order  to  get  at  a  point 
of  local  history  connected  with  the  sway  of  the  Ranas,  I  was  obliged  to  be^n 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  go  through  all  the  theogonies,  the  com- 
bats of  the  Soors  and  the  Asoors,  the  gods  and  Titans  of  Indian  mytholo|Ey ; 

•  From  th«tecond  and  ooodudiog  volume  of  Colonel  Tod'f  Annalaof  Ri^tlian,  >uBt  publiibed,  a 
▼ohime  to  whidi  we  ibaU  dnw  the  attention  of  our  readen  more  prominenUy  next  month. 

t  DMrra,  a  corruption  of  Du>dr,  *  a  barrier,  paaa,  outlet,  or  portal;'  and  Uokwnit  one  of  tibe 
cplthelsof  Ctlihiuu  JCo*NiicNirra  and  DvmUxMtirh  a»  tyiianynoui :— *  the  paai  and  portal  of  tlM 
IMty.* 
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to  b0W»il, widi  Seeta  the  loss  of  hcr.xbikiy  h^  rtpa  by  Rinhm,  uad  the  ^bote  of 
the  wan  of  Raitm  wi^ed  forfaer  recorcry;  i^hm,  ai  lettgtls  -the  gwHitfogy  of 
the  family  commeneed,  which  this  stnuige  bdng  tnead  .through  all  their 
vafyuig  iMtroaynlca  of  Dita,  Rics,  Gobilote,  Ahf»y«»  Seteodia^  at  which 
last  be  again  diveiyed,  aikd  ga?e  iae  an  episode  to  ejfcplaift  the  etymology  of 
the  diatiogttishhig  epithet.  I  sulgoin  It,  as  a  specimeB  of  the  aoehorite'A  bii- 
tofkal  Ibre  :-*- 

Iq  these  wilds,  aa  aneieoC  Rana  of  Cheetore  had  sal  down  to  a  gais  (feast) 
GOQsistiiig  of  the  gaaae  slain  in  the  chase ;  and  being  very  bvngpy,  be  hastily 
swallon^ed  a  piece  of  meat  to  which  a  gad-fly  adbefed.  The  fly  grievonsly 
tomeoted  the  Rana's  Btottiaoh»  and  he  sent  for  a  physician,  ^lie  wieeman 
(bed)  seeretly  ordered  an  attendant  to  cut  ofl*  the  tip  of  a  cow's  ear,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  monarch's  life.  On  obtaining  this  forbidden  morsel, 
the  bed  folded  it  in  a  piece  of  thin  doth,  and  attaching  a  siring  tsi  it  made  thte 
royal  patiefit  sivallow  it;  The  gad^y  fastened  on  the  bait,  and  was  dragged 
to  light.  The  physician  .was  rewarded ;  bot  the  curious  Rana  insisted  on 
knowing  by  what  means  the  cure  was  eflected,  and  when  he  heard  that  a  piece 
of  sacred  kine  had  passed  his  lips,  he  determined  to  expiate  the  enoHnity  in  a 
manner  which  its  beinousnesa  required,  and  to  swallow  boiKng  lead  {seeia)f 
A  vessel  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  bilf  a  uer  soon  melted,  wben,  praying.  Ihalt 
his  involuntary  offence  might  be  forgiven,  he  boldly. drank  it  off;  but  lo !  it 
passed  through  him  like  water.  From  that  day,  the  name  of  the  tribe  was 
changed  from  Aharya  to  See$odku  The.  old  Jogi  as  firmly  believed  the  truth 
of  this  absurd  tale  as  he  did  his  own  existence,  and  I  allowed  Urn  to  run  on  lii 
the  temple  of  BaioUi  suddenly  burst  upon  my  view  from  aasidst  the  fi>liagothsit 
shrouded  if.  The  transition  was  grund ;  wi  had  for  some  time  been  piekiag 
our  way  along  the  mai^n  of  a  smiiU  stream  that' had  worked  itself  a  bed  in'thi 
rock  over  which  lay  our  path,  and  wbote  eourse  had  been  onr  guide  td  tinh 
of  our'pilgriml^ge*  As  w^  peai^  the  saered  fime,  still  Ibllowiag  the 
I9  we  reached  a  levd  spot  overshadowed,  by  the  majestic  korao  and  aiMM^ 
which  had  never  knowti  the  ax&i  We  instantly  disnountedy  and  by  a  flight  of 
steps-attained  the  court  of  the  temple.  To  ddwribe  its  sftupentdona  and  diWwb 
sified  arcbitectnrb  is.  impossjbie;  it  }s  the  ofiice  of  the  pencil  alone,  bht  «h» 
labour  would  be  almost  endless.  Art '  aeemtf  here,  to  btiie  exhausted'  irsel^ 
and  we  were,  perhaps  now  lor  the  first  time,  fully  impressed  with  the  beasQr 
ef  Hindu  sculptnre.  The  eOlumm^  the  cieUngs,  the  estismal  roefi^g^  where 
each  stone,  prOseats  m  auniature  femple,  one  Hnog  o^er  another,  smtil  cvbwned 
fey  die  ttrn4ike  Mim,  -detracted  our  attention.  The  oartiag  on  the  capital  of 
each  column  vtottld  rehire  pagsa  of  explanation,  and  the  wklole^  in  spil&of  ita 
high  aoti^aity,  is  ia  wonderful  pr^Nervation.  This  it  ^ttribntabie  nminly  to 
two  canses :  efery  stoae  is  cbisSeUed  out  of  the  close-grfained  quarta  roch, 
perfanps  the  most  durable  (as  it  m  the  most  dificlult  to  wosk)  of  any ;  and  in 
order  that  the  Islamite  should  have  some  excuse  for  .evaiUn^  thrfr  iconoclastic 
kw»  they  covered  the  entire  temple  with  Che  finest  mSrUe  cement,  so  adhe* 
sive^  that  it  Is  pnly  where  the  prevalent  winds  have  beaten  npon  it  that  It  is 
•Itagether  worn  ofi^  leaving  the  sculptured  edges  of  the  stone  as  smeotb  aad 
sharp  as  if  dUrved  only  yesterday. 

The  grand  teaapleof  Barolli  is  dedieated  to  Siva,  whose  eaMems  are  every 
where  visible.    It  staifds  in  an  erba  df  about  260  yards  square,  enelosed  kf  a 
wall  buiU  of  unsbfeped  stones  without  cessent.    Beyond  this  wall  are  grotvea  mf 
na^atic  trees,  with  many  smaller  shrines  and  sacred  fountains.  The  first  otQsct 
that  struck- my  notice  just  before  entering  the  area,  was  a  piUar»  erect  in  the 
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earthy  with  •  hooded  snake  sculptured  around  it.  The  door-way,  which  ie 
destroyed,  must  have  been  very  curious,  and  the  remains  that  choke  up  the 
interior  are  highly  interesting*  One  of  these  specimens  was  entire,  and  un- 
rivalled in  taste  and  beauty.  The  principal  figures  are  of  Siva  and  his  consort, 
Parbutty,  with  their  attendants.  He  stands  upon  the  lotus,  having  the  ser- 
.pent  twined  as  a  garland.  In  his  right  hand  be  holds  the  dumroo,  or  little 
drum,  with  which,  as  the  god  of  war,  he  inspires  the  warrior :  in  his  left  is 
the  cujnrOf  formed  of  a  human  skull,  out  of  which  he  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
slain.  The  other  two  arms  have  been  broken  off:  a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  even  the  Islamite,  to  whom  the  act  may  be  ascribed,  respected  this  work 
of  art.  The  "  mountain-born  "  is  on  the  left  of  her  spouse,  standing  on  the 
worm,  or  tortoise,  with  braided  locks,  and  ear-rings  made  of  the  conch-shelL 
Every  limb  is  in  that  easy  flowing  style  peculiar  to  ancient  Hindu  art,  and 
wanting  in  modem  specimens.  Both  are  covered  with  beaded  ornaments,  and 
have  no  drapery.  The  firm,  masculine  attitude  of  *  Baba  Adam,*  as  I  have 
heard  a  Rajpoot  call  Mahadeo,  contrasts  well  with  the  delicate  feminine  out- 
line of  his  consort.  The  serpent  and  lotus  intertwine  gracefully  over  their  heads. 
Above,  there  is  a  series  of  compartments  filled  with  various  figures,  the  meet 
conspicuous  of  which  is  the  chimerical  animal  called  thegroi,  a  kind  of  homed 
lion ;  each  compartment  being  separated  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  tastefully 
arranged  and  distributed.  The  animal  is  delineated  with  an  ease  not  unworthy 
the  art  in  Europe.  Of  the  various  other  figures  many  are  mutilated;' one  is  & 
hermit  playing  on  a  guitar,  and  above  him  are  a  couple  of  deer  in  a  listening 
posture.  Captain  Waugh  is  engaged  on  one  of  the  figures,  which  he  agrees 
with  me  in  pronouncing  unrivalled  as  a  specimen  of  art.  There  are  parts  of 
them,  especially  the  heads,  which  would  not  disgrace  Canova.  They  are  in 
high  relief,  being  almost  detached  from  the  slab.  In  this  fragment  (about  eight 
feet  by  three),  the  chief  figures  are  about  three  feet. 

The  centre  piece,  forming  a  kind  of  frieze,  is  nearly  entire,  and  about  twelve 
feet  by  three ;  it  is  covered  with  sculpture  of  the  same  character,  mostly  the 
celestial  choristers,  with  various  instmments,  celebrating  the  praises  of  Siva 
and  Parbutty.  Immediately  within  the  door^way,  is  a  small  shrine  to  the  *  four- 
armed  ;'  but  the  Islamite  having  likewise  deprived  him  of  the  supernumerary 
pair,  the  fibil  takes  him  for  D^vi,  of  whom  they  are  desperately  afraid,  and  in 
consequence  the  forehead  of  the  statue  is  liberally  smear^  with  vermilion. 

On  the  left,  in  advance  of  the  main  temple,  is  one  about  thirty  feet  high, 
containing  an  image  of  Asht-M&t&,  or  the  *  eight-armed  mother ;'  but  here 
the  pious  Mooslem  has  robbed  the  goddess  of  all  her  arms,  save  that  with 
which  she  grasps  her  shield,  and  has  also  removed  her  head.  She  treads 
firmly  on  the  centaur,  Mah^swar,  whose  dissevered  head  lies  at  some  distance 
in  the  area,  while  the  lion  of  the  Hindu  Cybele  still  retains  his  grasp  of  his 
quarters.  The  Joginis  and  Apsaras,  or  '  maids  of  war'  of  Rajpoot  martial 
poetry,  have  been  spared. 

On  the  right  is  the  shrine  of  7Vi-m^/i,  the  tnune  divinity.  Brimha's  face, 
in  the  centre,  has  been  totally  obliterated,  as  has  that  of  Vishnu,  the  Preserver ; 
but  the  Destroyer  is  uninjured.  The  tiara,  which  covers  the  head  *  of  this  triple 
divinity,  is  also  entire,  and  of  perfect  workmanship.  The  skill  of  the  sculptor 
**  can  no  further  go."  Groupes  of  snakes  adorn  the  clustering  lodes  on  the 
ample  forehead  of  Siva,  which  are  confined  by  a  bandeau,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  is  a  death's  head  ornament  hideously  exact.  Various  and  nngulariy 
el^nt  devices  are  wrought  in  the  tiara :  in  one,  two  horses  couped  from  the 

»  Tb»iH-mkH\»  wpnimted  with  three  t^em  (m^trti)  though  Imt  one  head. 
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'shoalder,  paniDgfrom  a  rich  centering,  and  surmouiited  by  a  death's  head;  a 
disaerered  arm  points  to  a  yulture  advancing  to  seize  it,  while  serpents  are 
wreathed  round  the  neck  and  hands  of  the  Destroyer,  whose  half-opened 
mouth  discloses  a  solitary  tooth,  and  the  tongue  curled  up  with  a  demoniacal 
expression.  The  whole  is  colossal,  the  figures  being  six  feet  and  a  half  high. 
The  relief  is  Tery  bold,  and  altogether  the  groupe  is  worthy  of  having  casts 
made  from  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  grand  temple  itself,  which  is  fifty-eight  feet  in  height, 
and  in  the  ancient  form  peculiar  to  the  temples  of  Siva.  The  body  of  the  edi- 
fice, in  which  is  the  sanctum  of  the  god,  and  over  which  rises  its  pyramidal 
nkr^  is  a  square  of  only  twenty-one  feet ;  but  the  addition  of  the  domed 
vestibule  {munduf)  and  portico  makes  it  forty-four  by  twenty-one.  An  outline 
of  this  by  Ghassi,  a  native  artist  (who  labours  at  Oodipoor  for  the  same  daily 
pay  as  a  tailor,  carpenter,  or  other  artizan),  will  give  a  tolerably  good  notion 
of  its  appearance,  though  none  of  its  beauty.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
mythological  sculpture,  without  as  well  as  within,  emblematic  of  the  *  great 
god  *  {Makadeo),  who  is  the  giver,  as  well  as  the  destroyer,  of  life.  In  a  niche 
outside,  to  the  south,  he  is  armed  against  the  Dytes  (Titans),  the  raand-'malaf 
or  skuU-chaplet,  reaching  to  his  knees,  and  in  seven  of  his  arms  are  offensive 
weapons.  His  cap  is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  composed  of  snakes  interlaced, 
with  a  fillet  of  skulls :  the  cupra  is  in  his  hand,  and  the  victims  are  scattered 
around.  On  his  right  is  one  of  the  maids  of  slaughter  (Jogim)  drunk  with 
blood,  the  cup  still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance  expressive  of  vacuity ; 
while  below,  on. the  left,  is  a  female  personification  of  Death,  mere  skin  and 
bone :  a  sickle  (koorpi)  in  her  right  hand,*  its  knob,  a  death's  head,  completes 
this  groupe  of  the  attributes  of  destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  under  another  form,  a  beautiful  and  animated 
statue,  the  expression  mild,  as  when  he  went  forth  to  entice  the  mountain- 
nymph,  M^ra,  to  his  embrace.  His  tiara  is  a  blaze  of  finely-executed  orna- 
ments, and  bis  snake-wreath,  which  hangs  round  him  as  a  garland,  has  a  clasp 
of  two  heads  of  Schesnag  (the  serpent-king),  while  Nanda  below  is  listening 
with  placidity  to  the  sound  of  the  dumroo.  His  cupra,  and  karg,  or  skull-cup, 
and  sword,  which  he  is  in  the  attitude  of  using,  are  the  only  accompaniments 
denoting  the  god  of  blood. 

The  northern  compartment  is  a  picture,  disgustingly  faithful,  of  death  and 
its  attributes,  vulgarly  known  as  Bhooka  Mdia^  or  the  personification  of 
famine,  lank  and  bare ;  her  necklace,  like  her  lord's,  of  skulls.  Close  by  are 
two  mortals  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  correctly  represented  as  to  excite 
an  unpleasant  surprise.  The  outline,  I  may  say,  is  anatomically  correct.  The 
mouth  is  half  open  and  distorted,  and,  although  the  eye  is  closed  in  death,  an 
expression  of  mental  anguish  seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features.  A  beast 
of  prey  is  approaching  the  dead  body ;  while,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  male  figure, 
in  all  the  vigour  of  youth  and  health,  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

Such  is  a  faint  description  of  the  sculptured  niches  on  each  of  the  external 
fiurea  of  the  mindrOf  whence  the  spire  rises,  simple  and  solid.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  be  distinctly  understood,  I  shall  give  some  slight  ichnographic  details. 
First,  is  the  mindra  or  ceUa,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  the  god ;  then  the  mtm- 
daif^  or,  in  architectural  nomenclature,  the  pronaos ;  and  third,  the  portico, 
with  which  we  shall  begin,  though  it  transcends  all  description. 

Like  all  temples  dedicated  to  Bal-Siva,  the  vivifier,  or  '  sun-god,'  it  faces 

•  No  whflw  4lM  did  I  ever  see  this  emblem  of  Timei  the  oouDtwpert  of  the  tcythe  with  which  we 
AanUh  hfan«  which  ii  unknown  to  ludU. 
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th«  east.  The  portico  projects  sereral  foot  beyond  the  mmtAiff  and  bat  four 
BQperb  colrnnns  in  front,  of  which  the  outline  by  -Gbani  conveys  but  n  yefy 
imperfect  idea*  Flat  fluted  pilasters  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  entcanee 
to  the  mundtif^  serving  as  a  support  to  the  internal  tormnt  or  triuvpbal  arch,  and 
a  single  column  intervenes  on  each  side  between  the  pilasters  and  the  colunms 
in  front.  The  columns  are  about  eighteen  feet  in  height.  The  proportions  are 
perfect ;  and  though  the  difference  of  diameter  between  the  superior  and  infe> 
nor  portions  of  the  shaft  is  less  than  the  Grecian  standard,  there  is  no 
want  of  el^ance  of  eiiect,  whilst  it  gives  an  idea  of  more  grandeur.  The  frieae 
ia  one  mass  of  sculptured  figures,  generally  of  human  beings,  male  and  female, 
in  pairs ;  the  horned  monster  termed  Or&s^  separating  tlie  different  pau^  The 
internal  torun  or  triumphal  arch,  which  is  invariably  attached  to  all  ancient 
temples  of  the  sun.god,  is  of  that  peculiar  curvature  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  arcs  of  a  circle  from  different  centres,  a  form  of  arch  well  kpown  in  Gothic 
and  Saracenic  architecture,  but  which  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  most 
ancient  Hindu  temples.  The  head  of  a  gra$  crowns  its  apex,  and  on  the  out- 
line is  a  concatenation  of  figures  armed  with  daggers,  apparently  ascending  the 
areh  to  strike  the  monster.  The  roof  of  the  mundtif  (proaco#X  which  in  the 
drawing  is  not  made  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  main  body  of  the  temple, 
cannot  be  described :  its  various  parts  must  be  examined  with .  microaoopic 
nicety  in  order  to  enter  into  detail.  In  the  whole  of  the  ornaments  there  is  an 
exact  harmony  which  I  have  seen  no  where  eke  t  even  the  miniature  elephants 
are  in  the  finest  proportions,  and  exquisitely  carved. 

The  ceilings,  both  of  the  portico  and  mandiff,  are  elaborately  beautiful:  that 
of  the  portico,  of  one  single  block,  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Of  the  exte- 
rior I  shall  not  attempt  further  description :  it  is  a  grand,  a  wonderful  effi>rt  of 
then^pt  (architect)^  one  series  rising  above  and  surpassing  the  other,  from  the 
base  to  the  urn  which  surmounts  the  pinnacle. 

The  sanctum  contains  the  symbol  of  the  god,  whose  local  appellation  ia  R^n 
BnroUi,  a  corruption  of  Btd'Tori^  from  the  circumstance  of  B41nat'h,  the  sua* 
god,  being  here  typified  by  an  orbicular  stone  termed  rort,  formed  by  attririoB 
in  the  ekooli$  or  whirlpools  of  the  Ghumbul,  near  which  the  temple  stands^ 
aed  to  which  phenomena  it  probably  owed  it  foundation.  This  symbolic  rmi 
is  not  fixed,  but  lies  in  a  groove  in  the  internal  ring  of  the  Yoni|  and  so  nicely 
Ss  it  poised,  that  with  a  very  moderate  impulse  it  will  continue  revolving  while 
the  votary  recites  a  tolerably  long  hymn  to  the  object  of  his  adoration.  The 
old  ascetic,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  zealots  of  BaroUi,  amongst  his  other 
wonders  gravely  told  me,  that  with  the  momentum  given  by  his  little  filacer, 
in  former  days,  he  could  make  it  keep  on  its  course  much  longer  than  now  with 
the  application  of  all  his  strength. 

Fronting  the  temple  of  Bal-rori,  and  apart  from  it  about  twenty  yards,  ia 
another  superb  edifice,  called  the  S€ngar^<M6ri^  or  nuptial  hall.^  It  is  a 
square  {cMSH)  of  forty,  feet,  supported  by  a  double  range  of  columns  on  each 
fiicsi,  the  intercolumniations  bdng  quite  open;  and  alibongh  these  coluains 
wmit  the  elegant  proportions  of  the  larger  temple,  they  are  eoferad  with  ex^ui* 
site  sculpure,  as  well  as  the  cielings.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  an  open 
apace  about  twelve  feet  square ;  and  here»  according  to  tradition,  the  nuptials 
of  Bqfa  Hoon  with  the  fidr  daughter  of  a  Rajpoot  prince,  of  whom  he  had 
long  been  enamoured,  were  celebrated  $  to  commeqiorate  which  ertnt,  theae 
awgniflreast  structnres  were  raised :  but  more  of  this  Soon  anon.  The  extanal 

•  TMi  k  notthetttwl  krtMiwiUrttwi,  but  die  |wirp«>  ter  whkh  it  to  sppM^a.   caidrf  totlMlflBn 
ilwtytap|HO|ntat«dtottMplac0ormtptlils:  tMg^iaimu 
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raof  (•r  vkr^  as  the  Hindu  n^'  terms  the  varioiis  roois  which  cover  th«r 
tenpieB)  is  the  frustnim  of  »  pynunidy  and  a  nngular  specimen  of  architectural 
skilly  each  stone  being  a  miniature  temple^  el^antly  carred,  gradually  decrees 
ing  in  size  to  the  hMu»  or  ball,  and  so  admirably  fitted  to  each  other,  diat 
thecfe  has  been  no  room  for  vegetation  to  insinuate  itself,  and  consequently  they 
have  sustidned  no  injury  from  time. 

fifidway  between  the  nuptial  hall  and  the  main  temple,  there  is  a  low  altar. 
On  which  the  bull,  Nand^uumr,  still  kneels  before  the  symbolic  representation 
of  its  sovereign  lord,  Iswir.  But  sadly  dishonoured  is  this  courser  of  the  sun- 
god,  whose  flowing  tail  is  broken*  and  of  whose  head  but  a  fragment  remains, 
though  his  necklace  of  alternate  skulls  and  bells  proclaims  him  the  charged  of 
Siva. 

.  Around  the  temple  of  the  *  great-god  '  {MahA-^leva)  are  the  shrines  of  the 
da  mmtfrti,  of  whom  Gan6sa,  the  god  of  wisdom,  takes  precedence.  The 
shrine  of  this  janitor  of  Sivais  properly  placed  to  the  north,  equi-distant  from 
the  nuptial  hall  and  the  dhief  temple.  But  the  form  of  wisdom  was  not  spared  by 
the  Tatar  iconoclast.  His  single  tooth,  on  which  the  poet  Chund  is  so  lavish 
of  encomium,  is  broken  off;  his  limbs  are  dissevered,  and  he  lies  prostrate  on 
his  back  at  the  base  o£  his  pedestal,  grasping,  even  in  death,  with  hb  r^t 
hand,  the  ladooM,  or  sweetroeat4Mill8  he  received  at  the  nuptial  feast. 

Near  the  dishonoured  fragments  of  Gan6sa,  and  on  the  point  of  losing  hia 
eqailibriam,  is  the  divine  Sareda^  the  preceptor  of  Parbntty,  tod  the  Orpheus 
of  Hindu  mythology.  In  his  hands  he  yet  holds  the  lyre  {viaa\  with  whose 
heavenly  sounds  he  has  been  charming  the  son  of  his  patroness ;  but  ukon 
than  one  string  of  the  instrument  is  wanting,  and  ene  of  the  gourds  whieh» 
united  by  a  sounding  board,  form  the  ofeui,  is  broken  ofi.  . 

To  the  south  are  two  columns,  one  erect  and  the  other  prostrate,  which 
appear  to  have  been  either  the  commencement  of  another  temple,  or  what  is 
more  probable  from  their  excelling  every  thing  yet  described,  intended  to  form 
a  torn*,  having  a  simple  architrave  laid  across  them,  which  served  as  a  swing 
for  the  recreation  of  the  god.  Their  surface,  though  they  have  been  exposed 
for  at  least  one  thousand  years  to  the  atmosphere,  is  smooth  and  little  injured : 
mdi  is  the  durability  of  this  stone,  though  it  is  astonishing  how  it  was  worked, 
or  how  they  got  instruments  to  shape  it.  There  is  a  bawmrif  or  reservoir  of 
water,  for  the  use  either  of  gods  or  mortak,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quad* 
ran^e,  which  is  strewed  with  sculptured  fragments. 

We  quit  the  enclosure  of  Raja  Hoon  to  visit  the  fountain  (eoond)  of  Mahi^ 
d0o^  and  the  various  other  curious  objects.  Having  passed  through  the  ruined 
gate  by  which  we  entered,  we  crossed  the  black  stream,  and  passing  over  a 
fine  turf  plot,  reached  the  coond^  which  is  a  square  of  sixty  feet,  the  water 
(leading  to  which  are  steps)  being  full  to  the  brim,  and  the  surface  covered 
vrith  the  golden  and  silver  lotus.  In  the  centre  of  the  fountain  is  a  miniature 
temple  to  thto  god  who  delights  in  waters;  and  the  dam  by  which  it  was  once 
approached,  beasg  broken,  it  is  now  completely  isolated.  The  entrance  to  the 
east  has  two  slender  aad  well^opoitioned  columns,  and  the  whole  is  conspi- 
cuous for  simplicity  and  taste. 

Smaller  shrines  surround  the  coond,  into  one  of  which  I  entered.  Utile 
expecting  in  a  eomparatively  humble  edifice  the  surprise  which  awaited  me. 
The  taaiple  was  a  simple,  unadorned  hall,  containing  a- detached  piece  of 
seutpteire,  representing  Narayan  floating  ou  the  chaotic  waters^  The  god  ia 
redtniiigin  a  fit  of  sftMraction  upon  his  sdiies^j&^  a  couch  formed  of  the  hydra, 
or  sca>aoake,  whose  many  heads  expanded  form  a  canopy  over  thai  of  the 
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sleeping  divinity,  at  whose  feet  is  the  benignant  Lacshmi,  the  Hinda  Cent, 
awaiting  the  expiration  of  his  periodical  repose.  A  group  of  marine  monsters, 
half-man,  half-fish,  support  the  couch  in  their  arms,  their  scaly  extremities 
gracefully  wreathed,  and  in  the  centre  of  them  is  a  horb-e,  rather  too  terrestrial 
to  be  classical,  with  a  conch- shell  and  other  marine  emblems  near  him.  The 
back-ground  to  this  couch  rises  about  two  feet  above  the  reclining  figure,  and 
is  divided  horizontally  into  two  compartments,  the  lower  containing  a  group  of 
six  chimerical  monsters,  each  nearly  a  foot  in  height,  in  mutual  combat,  and 
in  perfect  relief.  Above  is  a  smaller  series,  depicting  the  Avatars,  or  incar- 
nations of  the  divinity.  On  the  left,  Coorma,  the  tortoise,  having  quitted  bis 
shell,  of  which  he  makes  a  pedestal,  denotes  the  termination  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Another  marine  monster,  half-boar  (Varaha)^  half-fish,  appears  r^ 
covering  the  Yoni,  the  symbol  of  production,  from  the  alluvion,  by  his  tusk. 
Next  to  him  is  Narsinga,  tearing  in  pieces  a  tyrannical  king,  with  other  alle^ 
gorical  mysteries  having  no  relation  to  the  ten  incarnations,  but  being  a  mytho- 
logy quite  distinct,  and  which  none  of  the  well-informed  men  around  me  could 
interpret :  a  certain  proof  of  its  antiquity. 

The  position  of  Narayan  was  that  of  repose,  one  hand  supporting  his  head, 
under  which  lay  the  gada,  or  mace,  while  in  another  he  held  the  conch««hell, 
which,  when  the  god  assumed  the  terrestrial  formand  led  the  Yadu  hosts  to  baU 
tie,  was  celebrated  as  Dekshinaverta,  from  having  its  spiral  involutions  reversed, 
or  to  the  right  (dekshin).  The  fourth  arm  was  broken  ofl(  as  were  his  nether 
limbs  to  near  the  knee.  From  the  nab  or  ndf  (navel),  the  umbilical  cord 
ascended,  terminating  in  a  lotus,  whose  expanded  flower  served  as  a  seat  for 
Brimha,  the  personification  of  the  mind  or  spirit  ^  moving  on  the  waters  *' 
{Narayana)  of  chaos.  The  beneficent  and  beautiful  Lacshmi,  whom  all  adore, 
whether  as  Anaptirana  (the  giver  of  food),  or  in  her  less  amiable  character  as 
the  consort  of  the  Hindu  Plutus,  seems  to  have  excited  a  double  portion  of 
the  zealots'  ire,  who  have  not  only  visited  her  face  too  roughly,  but  entirely 
destroyed  the  emblems  of  nourishment  for  her  universal  progeny.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  the  minuter  ornaments,  which,  both  for  design  and 
execution,  may  be  pronounced  unrivalled  in  India.  The  highly  imaginatiTe 
mind  of  the  artist  is  apparent  throughout;  he  has  given  a  repose  to  the 
sleeping  deity,  which  contrasts  admirably  with  the  writhing  of  the  serpent 
upon  which  he  lies,  whose  folds,  more  especially  under  the  neck,  appear  almost 
real ;  a  deception  aided  by  the  porphyritic  tints  of  the  stone.  From  the  accom- 
paniments of  mermaids,  conch -shells,  sea-horses,  &c.,  we  may  conclude  that 
a  more  elegant  mythology  than  that  now  subsisting  has  been  lost  with  the  art 
of  sculpture.  The  whole  is  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of  the  quartz  rock, 
which  has  a  lustre  and  polish  equal  to  marble,  and  is  of  far  greater  durability. 

The  length  of  this  marine  couch  (tefa)  is  nearly  eight  feet,  its  breadth  two, 
and  its  height  aomewhat  more  than  three :  the  figure  from  the  top  of  his  richly 
wrought  tiara,  being  four  feet.  I  felt,  a  strong  inclination  to  disturb  the  alum- 
bers  of  Narayana,  and  transport  him  to  another  clime :  in  this  there  would  be 
no  sacrilege,  for  in  his  present  mutilated  state,  he  is  looked  upon  (except  as  a 
specimen  of  art)  as  no  better  than  a  stone. 

All  round  the  coond  the  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  shrines  erected 
to  the  inferior  divinities.  On  one  piece,  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  roo^ 
were  sculptured  two  busts  of  a  male  and  a  female,  unexceptionably  beautifuL 
The  head-dress  of  the  male  was  a  helmet,  quite  Grecian  in  deagn,  bound 
with  a  simple  and  elegant  fillet :  in  short,  it  would  require  the  labour  of  several 
artists  for  six  months  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  wonders  of  fiarollt. 
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TsB  power  of  Hindus  over  property  abquired  by  dieir  ancestors  has 
lately  l»een  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  where 
the  view  reported  to  have  been  taken  of  the  question  has  created  consider- 
able anxiety  amongst  the  holders  of  alienated  ancestral  property.  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  the  chief  justice,  it  is  stated,  delivered  an  opinion,  in  1B30, 
that,  by  tlie  Hindu  law,  every  disposition  by  a  father  df  his  ancestral  real 
property,  without  the  sanction  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  is  null  and  void. 
This  dictum  induced  Rajah  Rammohnn  Roy  to  draw  up  an  essay  on  the 
Right  of  Hindus  over  Ancestral  Property,*  showing  not  only  that  the 
view  taken  by  the  chief  justice  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  half  a  century, 
but  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Bengal. 

Si&oe  this  essay  was  written,  and  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the 
Rajah  from  India,  Sir  Charles  Grey  has .  distinctly  disavowed  the  doctrine 
impaled  to  him,  denying  he  had  ever  said  that  a  Hindu  had  no  right  to 
alienate  andttitral  property  without  consent  of  his  sons  :t  a  circumstance  of 
winch  the  Rajah  must  have  been  ignorant,  or  he  would  have  alhided  to  his 
own  raisapprehensioA  in  this  second  edition  of  hts  essay. ^ 

Qneotions  arising  out  of  real  property  in  India  are  peculiarly  embar- 
raoaiiig.  The  text  of  the  law  differs  in  dHlferent  provinces,  and  is  rarely 
very  precise  in  its  terms ;  each  provincial  law  has  a  variety  of  commenta- 
tors, mostly  at  variance  with  each  other^  and  the  written  law  is  frequ^tly 
modified  by  custom  and  prescription  at  different  places.  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy  baa  endeavoured  to  pafliafe  these  discordancies  between  the  Hindu  legal 
authorities  by  reference  to  the  conflicti))g  expositions  of  our  Sacred  Volume 
by  the  different  sects  of  Christians.  He  says,  '*  an  European  reader  will 
not' be  smrprised  at  the  differences  I  allude  to,  when  he  observes  the  discre- 
pancies existing  between  the  Greek,  Armenran,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Baptiat  ehnrehes,  wh<^  though  they  all  appeal  to  the  same  authority,  mate- 
rioHy  differ  horn  each  other  in  many  practical  points,  owing  to  the  different 
iaIerpietaiCioiis  given  to  passages  of  the  Bihie  by  the  commentators  they 
respectively  ioHow."  But  the  parallel  is  by  no  means  ju$it:  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  property  are  capable  of  being  expressed  with  the  utmbst  sim- 
plioiiy,  perapicuity,  and  precision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  matters,  from 
whence  have  sprung  the  schisms  in  the  Christian  church,  are,  in  their  very 
nalore,  obscure,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  espe- 
cially  upon  points  of  form  and  discipline,  which  constitute  many  of  the 
graiads  of  discord  between  the  different  churches  of  Christendod). 

In  Bengal^  the  Dtiifabkdga  of  Jimutav^hana  is  of  paramount  authority' 

•  rwny  on  the  Right  of  Hindoos  over  Ancestral  Property,  according  to  the  Law  of  Be^igaL  By 
lUiAS  BjmaoBViv  Koft,  With  an  Appendix,  ootiulnlag  Letters  od  the  Hindoo  Law  of  1ii))^iuhce. 
CalcatU*  1830.    Reprlnted«  London,  183i.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

t  9w  iMaf.  Jocim.,  vol.  v.    Calcutta  Intel].,  p.  1. 

X  Ucpp«n  ^tee  Asia*.  InteB.,  p.  131)  that,  in  the  ease  alluded  to.  the  chief  justice  relied  upon  a 
anppoeod  decWon  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut ;  but  upon  reference  to  the  Jud^  of  that 
conrt,  m  to  any  radi  rule  of  law  pfefvatllng  there.  *'  the  gentlemen  who  now  preside  In  the  Sudder  fully 
reoognlsed  the  power  of  allenatloa.'*  We  otaserre,  frwa  a  statement  In  the  latest  Calcutta  papem.  that 
the  point  Is  to  be  reconsidered  by  the  Supreme  Court.— Editor. 

Asiat.  Jour.  N.S.  VoL.7.  No.  28.  2  Q 
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on  the  sabjeot  of  inberitanoe ;  throughout  the  upper  provinces,  and  a  part  of 
the  Dekhan,  the  Miidkshardy  by  Vijnyaneswara,  prescribes  the  rules  of 
inheritance.*  The  natives  of  each  province  believe  alike  in  the  sacred  and 
authoritative  character  of  the  Mdnava  Dherma  Sdstra,  or  text  of  Menu, 
and  other  holy  legislators ;  but  the  Bengalees  receive  the  sacred  precepts 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  Jimutav4hana ;  whilst  the  natives  of  the 
upper  provinces  adhere  to  the  more  ancient  exposition  of  the  texts  given  by 
Vijnyaneswara :  between  these  authorities  there  is  a  conflict  of  interpreta- 
tion on  almost  every  disputed  point 

In  the  particular  point  in  question,  a  man  in  possession  of  ancestral  real  pro- 
perty, though  not  under  any  tenure  limiting  it  to  the  successive  generations  of 
his  family,  is  not  authorized  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale  or  gift  without  the  consent 
of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  according  to  the  Mitdkshard :  whilst,  by  the 
Ddyabhdgay  he  has  the  power  to  alienate  the  property  at  his  free  will. 
Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  states,  that  **  numerous  precedents  in  the  decisions 
of  the  civil  courts  in  Bengal,  and  confirmations  on  appeal  by  the  King  in 
Council,  clearly  shew  that  the  exposition  of  the  law  by  the  author  of  the 
Dayubhagu,  as  to  the  last  mentioned  point,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as 
a  dead  letter,  has  been  equally,  as  in  other  points,  recognized  and  adopted 
by  the  judicial  authorities  both  here  and  in  England.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  in  the  transfer  of  immoveable  property,  the  natives  of  Bengal 
have  hitherto  firmly  relied  on  those  judicial  decisions  as  confirming  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  country,  and  that  large  sums  of  money  have  conse- 
quently been  laid  out  in  purchases  of  land,  withoutreference  to  any  distinction 
between  acquired  and  ancestral  property.''  The  presumed  opinion  of  Sir 
C.  Grey,  if  adopted,  would  therefore  shake  to  its  foundation  the  tenure  of 
real  property  in  Bengal. 

The  Rajah  alleges  (from  report)  that  the  proposed  change  forced  itself 
on  the  notice  of  the  Calcutta  bench  from  the  following  considerations :  IsL 
that  certain  writings,  such  as  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  esteemed  sacred  by 
Hindus,  are  the  foundation  of  their  law  of  inheritance ;  2d.  .that  Jimuta- 
vihana  is  but  a  commentator  on  those  writings :  Sd.  that  therefore  such 
part  of  his  commentary  as  gives  validity  to  a  sale  or  gift  by  a  lather  of  bis 
ancestral  immoveables,  without  the  consent  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
being  obviously  at  variance  with  sacred  precepts  found  on  the  same  subject, 
should  be  rejected. 

The  Rajah  argues,  in  answer  to  these  points,  first,  that  though  the  wri- 
tings received  as  sacred  by  the  Hindus  are  the  origin  of  their  law  of  inhm- 
tance,  it  is  with  this  modification,  that  those  $uppo8ed  sacred  writings  are 
only  considered  operative  ^'  when  consistent  with  sound  reasoning:"  a 
most  important  qualification,  which  he  supports  by  dicta  from  Vrihaspatih 
and  Menu  himself.f    In  the  scecond  place,  he  contends  that  Jimntav&hana 


•  The  JMiyaMdga  and  that  portion  of  the  Mitdluihard  which  treaU  of  taiheriunoe,  have  beao 
latad  by  Mr.  Colet»ook&    The  Dd^ailtkign  It  the  only  work  of  JimAtaTAhana,  oat  of  eightacD*  on 
Hindu  law,  now  extant 

t  "  He  o/ofM  comprehenda  the  eyBtein  of  dutiea,  nllgknia  and  dvU*  who  can  rcaaoo,  by  ralea  of 
logk,  agreeably  to  the  FAIa.  on  the  general  haada  of  that  lystem  aa  nrealed  by  the  holy 
Ch.zU.ir.  108. 
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»  rather  an  expounder  than  a  commentator  of  tbe  saored  writings ;  and 
be  Airther  observes :  *^  but  admitting  that  a  Hindoo  author,  an  expounder 
of  their  law,  sin  against  some  of  the  saored  writers,  by  withholding  a  blind 
sabmission  to  their  authority,  and  likewise  that  the  natives  of  the  country 
have  for  ages  adhered  to  the  rules  he  has  laid  down,  considering  them  rea- 
wnable,  and  calculated  to  promote  their  social  interest,  though  seemingly  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  sacred  authors ;  it  is  those  holy  personages  alone 
that  have  a  right  to  avenge  themselves  upon  such  expounder  and  his  fol- 
lovere;  but  no  individual  of  mere  secular  authority,  however  high,  can,  I 
think,  justly  assume  to  himself  the  office  of  vindicating  the  sacred  fathers, 
and  punishing  spiritual  insubordination,  by  introducing  into  the  existing  law 
an  overwhelming  change  in  the  attempt  to  restore  obedience."  Lastly,  he 
proceeds  to  inquire  **  whether  the  interpretations  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Dayubhagu  to  the  sacred  texts,  touching  the  subject  of  free  disposal  by  a 
father  of  his  ancestral  property,  are  obviously  at  variance  with  those  very 
texts,  or  if  they  are  conformable  to  sound  reason  and  the  general  purport  of 
the  passages  cited  collectively  on  the  same  subject" 

The  Rajah,  in  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  examines  the  passages  quoted 
by  the  author  of  the  Ddyabhdga  from  the  sacred  texts,  and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  them  :  an  inquiry  in  which  the  reader  will  probably  not  require  us  to 
follow  him.  The  conclusion,  drawn  from  a  variety  of  obscure  and  difficult 
texts,  is  that  ancestral  property,  in  Bengal,  is  not  inalienable  without  con- 
sent of  sons  and  grandsons,  and  that  if  it  be,  the  offence  is  a  moral  one,  for 
which  the  offender  is  responsible  in  foro  conscientia ;  but  the  sale  or 
gift  is  not  invalidated  thereby.     The  Rajah  remarks : — 

In  illuBtration  of  this  principle  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  man  legally  pos- 
lested  of  immoveable  property  (whether  ancestral  or  self-acquired)  has  always 
been  hdd  responsible  and  punishable,  as  owner,  for  acts  occurring  on  his 
estate,  of  a  tendency  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  his  neighbours  or  injurious  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  even  forfeits  his  estate,  if  found  guilty  of  treason  or 
similar  crimes,  though  his  sons  and  grandsons  are  living  who  have  not  connived 
at  bis  guilt.  In  case  of  default  on  his  part  in  the  discbarge  of  revenue  payable 
to  government  from  the  estate,  he  is  subjected  to  the  privation  of  that  property 
by  public  sale  under  the  authority  of  government.  He  is,  in  fact,  under  these 
and  many  other  circumstances,  actually  and  virtually  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Uwful  and  perfect  owner  of  his  estate;  a  sale  or  gift  by  him  of  his  property 
must  therefore  stand  valid  or  unquestionable.  Sacred  writings,  although  they 
prohibit  such  a  sale  or  ph  as  may  distress  the  family,  by  limiting  their  means  of 
subsistence,  cannot  alter  the  fact,  nor  do  they  nullify  what  has  been  effectually 
done. 

Granting  for  a  moment  that  the  doctrine  of  free  disposal  by  a  father  of  his 
ancestral  property  is  opposed  to  the  authority  of  Jeemootvahun,  but  that  this 
doctrine  has  been  prevalent  in  Bengal  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  in  cons^ 
qiience  of  the  erroneous  exposition  of  Rugboonondun,  **  the  greatest  authority 
of  Hindoo  law  in  the  province  of  Bengal;"  by  Shree  Krishnu  Turkalunkar, 
the  author  of  **  the  most  celebrated  of  the  glosses  of  the  text;"  and  by  the 
roost  learned  Jugunnath  ;  yet  it  would,  I  presume,  be  generally  considered  as 
a  most  rasb  and  injurious,  as  well  as  ill-advised,  innovation,  for  any  adminis- 
trator of  Hindoo  law  of  the  present  day  to  set  himself  up  as  the  corrector  of 
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sii^cceasive  expoutioos,  admitted  to  have  been  received  aed  acted  upon  as 
authoritative  for  a  period  extending  to  upwarda  of  three  ccgnturiee  back. 

That  it  is  most  hazardous  to  ohaiige  even  ao  emneoua  praetioe^  mder 
which  perpetual  oontraoto  have  been  matte,  aod  wUch  has  been  in  exiatenee 
if>t  many  yeers  a^d  a4Qpted  l^y  legal  tribanab>  is  a  fact  too  obvioua  to 
require  den^oaptration ;  and  we  apprehend  the  learned  jadgea  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  and  we  are  sure  the  highest  appellate  authoiily 
in  this  ooufitry,  will  pause  before  they  set  aueh  a  practiee  aside. 

Sir  Charies  Grey  is  not  super^ially  acquainted  with  the  native  law  and 
the  legal  writings  of  the  Hindus.  In  his  exo^ent  disquisition,  compiled 
from  tl^e  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis,  on  the  law  bodn  of  the 
Hindus,  published  in  the  Transactions  oi  the  Literafy  Society  of  Madras,* 
th^  learned  judge  has  given  Mr.  Elllis's  and  his  ovm  opinions  regarding  tiie 
compafative  authorify  of  the  Hindu  law  authorities,  and  stated  some  of 
the  many  discrepancies  between  those  authorities  in  respect  to  the  law  of 
inheritance.  Of  the  Mitdkskari  it  is  stated  (probably  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  £l]is)  that  '^  it  is  everywhere,  amongst  native  lawyen,  so  mneh  the 
standard  of  law,  that  if  other  books  dilfer  from  it,  their  authority  is 
reject^d."  How  far  this  declaration  has  operated  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  C. 
Grey,,  in  regulating  his  opinion  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  it  is  of  oouise 
difficult  for  us  to  say.  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  has  cited  a  dictum  ooireat 
in  the  Bengal  school,  that  '<  what  is  opposed  to  the  DdyabAdga  is  not 
app^ved  of  by  the  learned."  Such  is  the  beautiAil  state  of  the  native  fanr 
of  India ! 

It  is  due  to  the  learned  Hindu,  to  whose  essay  we  have  direeted  our 
readers'  attention,  to  s^,  that  it  attests  his  weU^koown  sense  and  sagacity, 
a^d  evinces  a  faisniliarity  with  the  idiom  of  tde  English  language  which  is 
quite  surprising  in  an  Asiatic. 

•  Part  I.    London,  18S7- 
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CUITTAOONO. 

Captain  Pooson  ha^  bcoyght  to  Calotttta»  fcoi«  Chittagong,  a  copy  of  the 
Zuboar,  or  Book  of  Psalms,  in  the  Burmah  character,  on  which  the  M«^  ara 
8wqi;q.  Captain  Pogson  has,  upon  this  fact,  endeavoured,  in  a  work  whkh  he 
htti  published  at  Calcutta,t  to  support  the.  hypothesis  of  Sir  William  J4Hie8, 
that  the  Mugs  are  a  sect  of  Jews.    Zuboor^  the  Arabic  name  given  to  the 

}iqfi\  of  Psalms,  ip  the  plural  of  ^J  htoh  or  wri^. 

Captain  Pogson  has  made  another  important  discoveiy,  namely,  that  Chitta- 
gong is  the  oelehtated  land  of  Ophir ! 

t  "  NatTsUTe  during  a  Tour  in  ClutMgMm  (Chitta^g),  1831.** 
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Section  XXI.— On  Astronomy. 

Vvi^EtL  the  first  three  imperial  races,  it  was  always  the  office  of  the  grand 
historiographer  to  examine  the  order  of  the  heavens,  and  to  put  in  writing  what- 
soever had  relation  to  the  succession  of  time.  Thus  a  single  individual  had 
the  duty  of  considering  the  heavens  and  [of  compiling  the  history  of  events* 
Under  the  Hans,  the  grand  historiographer  was  at  the  head  of  the  office  of 
the  heavens,  and  without  meddling  with  the  government  of  the  people,  he 
bad  to  continue  the  historical  memoirs  and  other  works  relating  to  history. 
His  functions  were,  therefore,  the  sane  as  under  the  first  three  dynasties.  In 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Seueo  te,  the  office  was  divided  $  astronomy  was  left 
to  the  grand  historiographer,  and  the  recording  of  events  was  consigned  to  a 
distinct  functionary :  in  consequence,  the  f  grand  historiographer,  since  that 
period,  has  devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  the  observation  of  the  celestial 
phenomena.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  order  to  have  a  complete 
history  of  a  dynasty,  these  two  offices  oqght  to  be  confided  to  one  individual, 
who  should  be  studiously  carefiil  to  omit  no  fact  whatever  connected  with  tbe 
changes  which  may  happen  in  the  heavens ;  whereby  may  be  known  before* 
hand  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events  which  will  take  place,  and  which  are 
indicated  by  certain  prognostics  manifested  in  the  heavens,  and  extraordinary 
appearances  there.  For  a  long  time  these  two  offices  have  been  neglected, 
and  have  been  even  separated.  At  the  period  described  in  the  Ch*kun  thsew, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  were  noted  without  stating  the  day.  This  omission  has 
been]  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  historians  of  the  time :  it  shews,  at  aff 
events,  that  the  office  of  astronomer  was  separated  from  that  of  historian.  In 
the  242  years  comprehended  in  the  CA'Atcit  ihtew  (from  B.C.  722  to  481),  there 
appear  to  be  thirty-six  eclipses  of  the  snn  mentioned.  In  the  293  years  which 
followed  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ting  kung,  of  the  kingdom  of  Loo, 
down  to  the  third  year  of  the  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty,  we  find  only  sevetr 
ecKpees  of  the  snn  mentioned  in  history:  it  necessarily  fbllows,  tberafbre,  that 
most  of  those  which  happened  during  that  space  of  tmie  have  been  kist.r 
Subsequently,  the  empire  being  united  under  a  single  monarch,  history  wb» 
better  attended  to;  but  as  the  historians  merely  foHowed  one  another,  it  is* 
impossible  to  judge  of  tbe  truth  of  their  observations,  or  of  the  mistakes 
committed.  When  China  was  divided  into  the  empire  of  the  north  and  that  of 
the  south  (between  AJX  420  and  589),  each  empire  had  its  own  historhms,  and 
variations  appear  in  their  narratives;  for  in  the  space  of  169  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  of  the  years  yung  thtoo  of  the  emperor  Woo  te, 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  ( AJ[>.  429),  and  the  second  of  the  years  cAtt^  ming  of 
How  chn,  of  the  Chhin  dynasty  (A.D.  588),  in  the  south  of  China  ;  and  tn  the- 
norA  between  the  fifth  of  the  years  thae  chhung,  of  the  emperor  Ming  te,  of  the 
Wei  dynasty  (A.D.  420),  and  the  eighth  of  the  years  khae  hwangy  of  W&n  te  of 
the  Sung  dynasty  (A  J>.  588),  we  find  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the  south  only 
thirty-«x  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  seventy-nine  in  that  of  the  north.  Of  these* 
eclipses,  only  twenty-nine  correspond  together :  in  some  the  years  sgree  but 
not  the  months.  As  there  are  not  two  suns  in  the  heavens,  it  is  plain  that  to  the 
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negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  historians  we  must  attribute  these  errors 
and  contradictions.  The  grandest  spectacle  which  the  heavens  present  to  us, 
is  unquestionably  that  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  are  visible  everywhere^ 
and,  accordingly,  if  there  are  so  many  mistakes  made  in  observing  the  eclipses 
of  these  two  luminaries,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  observations  of 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  their  oflen  obscure,  and  occasionally  retrograde  course, 
and  the  irregularities  which  happen  amongst  them  ?  For  example,  in  the 
reign  of  Ngae  te,  of  the  Han  dynasty  (from  B.C.  6  to  A.D.  5),  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  extremely  feeble,  the  temperature  very  insalubrious,  and  there  was 
much  darkness.  The  emperor  .interrogated  one  of  his  counsellors,  named  Le 
seun,  respecting  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  whose  reply  is  recorded  in 
that  counsellor's  biography.  The  most  correct  astronomical  history  is  that  of 
the  Tsins  and  Swys.  The  work  of  Tan  yuen  tsze,  entitled  '  Song  of  the 
Motion  of  the  Heavens,*  is  still  more  clear  and  more  concise.  The  history 
of  the  two  Sung  dynasties  describes  the  distance  of  the  stars  from  the  pole, 
and  contains  various  dissertations,  which  develope  points  which  had  not  been 
previously  treated  of.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  collected  from  the  whole  of 
these  histories  whatever  is  most  clear  and  curious  r^;arding  these  matters,  and 
have  digested  it  into  this  twenty-first  section.  It  begins  with  the  stars  called 
■  *  the  three  walls,*  and  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  constellations  of  the 
ecliptic ;  I  then  treat  of  the  milky  way,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  course 
and  degrees  of  the  son,  moon,  and  five  planets.  After  which,  I  treat  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  seven  stars ;  and  I  conclude  with  the 
clouds  and  the  air.    The  whole  is  comprised  in  seventeen  books. 

Section  XXIh-^JEjetraordinaty  Occurrencei  and  ProtRgies* 

Tradition  relates  that  when  a  new  family  is  destined  to  ascend  the  throne,  the 
event  is  preceded  by  happy  prognostics;  in  like  manner,  the  fidl  of  dynastiea 
is  denoted  by  monsters  and  prodigies.  As  monstrous  things  do  appear  in  the 
world,  it  follows  that  there  should  be  also  tokens  of  felicity  i  these  phenomena 
proceed  from  the  motion  of  matter.  Foo  shing  has  composed  a  treatise  upon 
the  five  elements,  which  is  aecompanied  by  a  commentary,  by  Pan  m&ig  keen^ 
wheran  he  demonstrates  the  truth  of  these  indications,  by  citing  facts  which 
happened  under  difierent  dynasties.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the 
subject  of  prognostics,  happy  or  unhappy,  is  not  easy  to  treat.  It  is  an 
admitted  principle,  that  under  a  just  and  equitable  government,  the  phcanix 
ifmig  hwang)  appears.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Shun,  it  built  its  neat  on 
the  palace  itself.  But  history  informs  us,  likewise,  that  under  the  Han 
dynasty,  in  the  first  of  the  years  yii^ii  kea  of  the  emperor  Hwan  te  (AJ>. 
161),  and  towards  the  end  of  those  named  kwang  ho  of  the  emperor  Ling  te 
(A.I).  183),  the  phcenix  appeared  several  times :  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
under  these  two  princes  government  was  not  well  ordered,  and  that  tranquillity 
by  no  means  prevailed.  According  to  another  principle  adopted  by  those  who 
believe  in  prognostics,  the  too  frequent  infliction  of  capital  punishment  ia 
followed  by  severe  cold.  On  this  account  it  was  that,  under  She  hwang  te,  of 
the  Thnns,  there  fell  rain  and  snow  as  late  as  the  fourth  moon  (in  summer); 
but  history  also  records  that  some  fell  in  the  sixth  moon  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  emperor  W&n  te  of  the  Hans,  who,  undoubtedly,  was  not  a  prince  fond  of 
punishing.  The  celebrated  adventure  of  the  headless  serpent  and  the  bowl- 
ings heard  during  the  night,  were  presages  of  the  fall  of  the  Thsins;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  a  good  augury  for  the  Hans,  who  obtained  the  empire 
after  them.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  presages  deduced 
from  trees  and  insects,  which  were  harbingers  of  evil  to  Chaou  te  of  the  Haos^ 
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but  of  the  greatest  good  fortune  to  his  successor  Seuen  te.  In  recording 
occurrences  of  this  kind,  historians,  being  incapable  of  divining  their  causes, 
have  drawn  many  erroneous  conclusions  which  really  amount  to  nothing. 

According  to  my  own  private  opinion,  whatever  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  is  a  prodigy.  I  divide  these  extraordinary  events  into  two 
classes ;  one  comprehends  those  which  announce  good  fortune,  such  as  the 
phoenix,  the  quadruped  kin  Un^  sweet  dew  {kan  loo),  fountains  of  sweet  wine, 
donds  of  felicity,  and  the  herb  che  ;  the  other  includes  presages  of  misfortune, 
BHch  as  the  fall  of  mountains,  drying  up  of  rivers,  earthquakes,  monsters 
amongst  the  swine  and  fish  species.  Although  all  these  prognostics  difier  much 
from  each  other,  in  respect  to  the  good  or  evil  they  announce,  they  are,  how- 
ever, things  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  very  seldom 
occur;  therefore,  I  call  them  alike,  extraordinary  things.  I  have  collected 
all  I  could  find,  on  this  head,  in  the  private  histories  of  the  dynasties  and  in 
the  treatises  on  the  five  elements ;  I  have  arranged  under  each  subject  the  facts 
relating  thereto,  and  without  classing  them  into  happy  or  unhappy  presages,  \ 
place  them  all  under  one  and  the  same  head  **  extraordinary  events.'*  As  to 
continual  rains,  protracted  dry  weather,  excessive  heat,  severe  cold,  high  and 
long  continued  winds,  inundations,  and  fires,  all  these  are  misfortunes,  not 
blessings;  therefore  in  this  article  I  follow  the  method  of  the  ancients  and 
avail  myself  of  the  demonstrations  they  have  adopted. 

In  the  time  of  the  Weis  and  the  Tsins,  a  quantity  of  fish  was  found  upon 
the  roof  of  the  arsenal :  prior  historians  call  these  abortions  of  fish.  This 
denomination  cannot,  however,  be  given  to  the  white  fish  which  jumped  into 
the  bafge  of  the  emperor  Woo  wang  of  the  Chows.  Without,  therefore, 
giving  a  specific  title  to  such  facts,  I  shall  place  them  in  the  class  of  *'  extra- 
ordinary things,*'  in  the  division  of  fishes.  I  have  done  the  same  in  what 
relates  to  the  horse.  History  records  that  under  Heaou  kung,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Thsin,  a  mare  brought  forth  a  man;  which  is  unquestionably  a  prog- 
nostic of  evil.  The  dragon-horse,  which  appeared  in  the  time  of  Ffih  be, 
with  the  miraculous  picture  upon  its  back,  was  without  doubt  a  good  omen. 
Thus,  although  the  good  and  the  evil  which  these  prognosUcs  denoted  were  quite 
djflerent,  they  were,  nevertheless,  both  extraordinary  things,  and  I,  therefore, 
arrange  them  under  that  head,  in  the  subdivision  relating  to  horses.  Other 
prodigies,  concerning  other  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  herbs,  woods,  metals, 
atones,  including  also  the  songs  of  infants,  and  prophetic  verses,  are  classed 
by  antecedent  historians  as  abortions ;  some  have  even  alleged  that  the  verses 
and  songs  were  abortions  of  flowers.  I  record  all  these  prodigies  with  the ' 
good  or  ill  they  betokened,  but  without  giving  them  the  name  of  abortions  or 
monstrosities,  and  I  arrange  them  under  the  general  title  of  extraordinary 
things.  With  respect  to  monstrous  births  of  pigs  or  rats,  since  they  have 
never  been  found  to  announce  good,  I  have  adhered  to  the  classification  of  my 
predecessors.  As  to  trees,  which  are  neither  crooked  nor  straight,  they  are 
an  exception  from  ordinary  nature,  and  should  be  regarded  as  monstrous. 
The  same  with  mulberry  trees  which  come  from  the  same  shoot  with  the  ker- 
nd.  But  as  to  wood  frozen  by  the  rain,that  is  done  by  the  cold  particles  of  the 
mr  fordng  the  wood  and  produdng  ice  in  it,  which  does  not  proceed  from  the 
wood  itselfl  Lew  heang,  however,  contends  that  wood  frozen  by  rain  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  wood  neither  straight  nor  crooked.  Abortions  of 
flowers  are  produced  when  the  flowers  do  not  follow  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  which  invariably  foretds  misfortunes.  Such  are  the  blossoms  exhi- 
bited  in  "winter  by  plum-trees  and  peach-trees.    As  to  frozen  flowers,  they  are 
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reduced  to  that  condition  by  the  cold,  not  through  tbemselvee*  The  hietoiy 
of  the  Tbangs  arranges  these  phenomena  in  the  class  of  abortions  of  flowers; 
but  improperly.  We  have  corrected  this  error,  by  referring  them  to  the  class 
of  long  oolds ;  and  make  them  follow  rains  and  halls.  I  think  I  have  fiMiU- 
tated]  the  comprehension  of  these  abstruse  matters,  in  the  twenty^eeoond 
section,  which  is  composed  of  twenty  books. 

Section  XXIII. — Geography, 

In  the  reign  of  the  Yaous,  the  empire  was  divided  by  Yu  into  nine  chow^ 
or  provinces.  Under  Shun,  it  wa^  divided  into  twelve.  The  board  of  land, 
under  the  Chow  dynasty,  restored  the  division  to  that  of  nine  provinces,  which 
was,  nevertheless,  a  different  arrangement  from  that  of  Yu.  The  Hans  retained 
the  division  introduced  by  the  Thsins,  into  districts  {keuu)  and  kingdoms :  8ub8fr> 
quently,  they  distributed  the  emynre  into  thirteen  chow,  or  provinces.  Under 
the  Tsins,  the  number  of  these  provinces  was  nineteen.  In  the  succeeding 
dynasties,  this  number  was  greatly  angmented;  their  extent  was  diminished, 
and  the  chief  place  of  each  province  was  often  changed.  That  of  Yang  chow 
will  asrte  as  an  example.  Under  the  dynasties  succeeding  the  Haaa,  the 
capital  of  this  province  was  sometimes  Le^  yangt  sometiflses  Show  cfa'hnB, 
afitcffwaids  Khen  o,  more  recently  Ho  fe'i,  and  lastly  Keen  mie,  till  under  the 
Thangs  it  was  transferred  to  Kwaag  lin.  When  China  war  divided  into  the 
empire  of  the  south  and  the  north,  each  was  anxious  to  appear  greater  than  it 
was.  Thereupon  the  practice  began  of  giving  fietitions  names;  and  Hwei  kbe 
was  ciUed  *' Eastern  Yang;"  Kin  khow,  **  the  southern  province  of  Sen;" 
Khwang  seu^  *'  Southern  Yuen ;"  Ui^  ch'hing,  '*  Southern  Ki,"  and  Sang 
yang  became  **  Yung  of  the  South."  The  country  of  Loo  bad  belonged, 
since  the  time  of  Yu,  to  the  province  of  Seu ;  under  the  Hans,  it  was  made 
a  dependency  of  Yu  chow.  Ch'hin  lew,  from  the  time  of  Yu,  was  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Yu  chow ;  the  Thsins  placed  it  in  that  of  Yuen.  These  diamem- 
bermeM  and  divisions  have  created  sueh  conAisioo  in  names,  that  we  can  no 
longer  ascertain  with  predsion  the  nine  provinces  of  Yu*  Chin  ken  tse  says, 
that  the  names  of  provinces  and  of  the  districts  attached  to  cities  {keen)  having 
been  sntyect  to  great  changes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  nine 
provinces  of  Yu,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  parallel  of  the  mountains  and*  rivers 
which  bounded  them,  these  marks  not  being  liable  to  change.  For  this  reason 
it  was  that  Yu  fixed  such  limits,  which  in  suooeeding  ages  could  not  be  con* 
founded.  The  name  of  Ymen  might  be  changed;  but  the  province  of  Yuen, 
bounded  by  the  river  Tse,  could  not  be  so.  The  name  of  Leang  might  be  con- 
ferred upon  another  country ;  but  the  position  of  the  province  of  Leang, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Hwa  shan,  and  defined  by  the  course  of  the 
river  He  shwuy,  is  fixed  for  ever.  Thus  the  description  of  the  provinciai 
division  mode  by  Yu  must  be  inteUigtble  at  any  period  of  time.  Later  histo- 
rians, not  having  maiked  the  limits  of  territories  otherwise  than  by  the  names 
of  towns  and  cities,  which  are  continually  changing,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  labours  have  become  fhiitiess.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Chin,  which 
appears  to  me  sound  and  ju^ycious. 

In  my  work,  I  take,  as  a  basis,  the  description  of  the  nine  provinces  of  Yu, 
and,  going  downwards,  I  mark  the  foos,  the  chows,  the  keuns  (military  places) 
and  the  keen  (inspections),  as  they  were  established  under  the  Sungs ;  and ' 
ascending;  I  note  the  changes  which  took  place  under  preceding  dynasties. 
With  respect  to  the  countries  of  Yew  and  So,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Ke, 
those  of  Yn  and  Hea,  in  that  of  Yung,  that  of  Keaou  che  in  the  old  pro* 
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Wnce  of  Nan  yn^,  as  they  were  never  un4er  the  dominion  of  the  Sungs,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  geography  of  the  Thangs  in  order  to  supply  these  chasms. 
Moreover,  afler  a  general  discourse  on  each  provhice,  I  give  a  table,  in  which 
I  place,  first,  the  different  kingdoms  at  the  date  of  the  Ch^hun  theUf,  and  then 
the  various  divisions  and  denominations  fixed  under  the  succeeding  dynasties, 
all  which  I  refer  to  each  of  the  nine  provinces  of  Yu,  correcting  therdn  whatever 
errors  have  been  made  since  the  Hans.  Such  is  the  plan  of  my  twenty-third 
aection,  which  occupifSis  sine  bo<^s. 

Section  XXIV.— -iVa/ioiu  whidk  border  on  Ckwa* 
The  first  kings  who  ruled  China  established  in  it  the^o^  foo.    The  barbarous 
natione  called  Man,  £,  Jung,  and  Te,  occupied  the  wild  cou^ry  compre- 
hended within  those  limits.    T^at  portion  of  those  people  which  were  withip 
die  nine  proivincjes  were  subject  to  the  government  pc^ce,  and  restrained  fay 
onlitary  force.    We  know  nothing  precisely  respecting  these  people  during 
the  reigns  of  Yaou,    Shun,   and  the  first  three  dynasties.     The  number 
of  those  spoken  of  in  the  Ch^hun  thsew,  is  considerable.    That  work  refers  to 
the  barbarians  of  King  and  Shoo,  the  Lae  e,  the  Jung  of  the  mountains 
and  of  the  north,    the  Loo  hw&n,    the  Ch'he  keu,   the   red    and  white 
Te,  the  Kaou  lo^  and  the  SSen  yu.    History  likewise  mentions  the  wars 
of  Hwaa  kung-of  the  kingdom  of  Thse,  and  the  peace  concluded  by  Wet  keang 
with  the  Jnng  and  Te.    AH  these  people,  howev/er,  were  enclosed  within  tha 
limits  of  the  flowery  country  (China) ;  wherefore,  it  was  not  desired  to  suIh 
ject  them  completely,  and  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Chinese^ 
As  to  the  countries  situated  beyond  the  sands^  the  territories  infected  with  bad 
air,  and  the  transmarine  countries,  the  ancients  never  indulged  the  idea  of 
carryiog  war  thither,  and  thereby  profaning  their  arms,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
cpurious  glory  of  penetrating  beyond  the  sandy  deserts,  passing  the  dangerous 
defile  of  H€en  too  (in  Little  Tibet,  towards  India),  for  the  purpose  of  making 
B  country  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  changii^ 
thor  fiir  dress  and  caps  into  those  of  silk,  and  of  rendering  China  fefired  f|f{ir 
off     She  hwang  te,  of  the  Thsin  dynasty,  was  the  first,  who,  after  uniting 
under  his  sway  the  six  kingdoms  into  which  China  had    been   separated, 
attacked  the  Heung  noos,  and  repelled  them  to  the  nortb>  and  made  hiD\- 
self  master  of  the  hundred  tribes  of  the  Yu^  in  the  south.    The  emj^eror 
Woo  te,  of  the  Hans^  extended  his  conquests  to  the  east,  and  subjected 
Chaou  seen  (Corea) ;  on  the  west  he  conquered  the  present  country  of  Kan 
chow  and  Leang  chow;,  on  .the  south  he  subjected  Keao  che  (Cochin  China) 
and  Chu  yae  Uhe  island  of  Hae  nan) ;  on  the  north  he  poss^^sed  himself  of 
the  country  of  So  fang,  and  of  that  which  is  enclosed  by  the  northern  curva- 
ture of  the  Hwang  ho.    His  emissaries  penetrated  as  iar  as  the  country  of  the 
Chhay  szee  (the  Ooigoors)  to  Ta  wan  (Sogdiana),  Yay  lang  and  Kw&n  ming. 
He  conciliated  these  people  by  presents,  and  established  stations,  to  facili*^ 
tate  their  communications  with  China.    But  all  this  was  calculated  to  exhaust 
the  people  for  the  sake  of  an  aggrandizement  which  yielded  no  advantage.  More 
recently  attention  was  paid  to  navigation,  and  our  historians  relate  whatever 
navigatprs  have  told  us  respecting  the  difference  of  the  climate  and  the  extra- 
ofdinaiy  manners  of  the  people  they  have  visited.  With  respect  to  the  order  and 
BOCoessioD  of  the  prince  who  have  reigned  in  those  distant  lands,  our  know* 
ledge  is  but  .very  imperfect.    Foreign  nations  will>  therefore,  form  the  sub 
Ject  of  my  twenty«fourth  section,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-five  books. 

We  have  now  givert  a  complete  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  fVSn 
^*fa/./owr.N.S. Vot.7.  No.28.  2  R 
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heihi  thung  tAaou,  as  exhibited  by  the  author  himself  in  his  first  Tolnme. 
We  have  translated  the  whole  of  his  summarieSy  suppressing  only  a  few 
passages,  which  would  have  required  long  notes  and  explanations,  as  they 
refer  to  matters  or  institutions  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  or  which  cannot 
be  compared  with  ours.  It  will  be  evident  that  Ma  twan  lin,  though  be 
cannot  always  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his 
country,  was  an  enlightened  person  and  endowed  with  very  considerable 
talents,  and  that  he  could  sometimes  even  reject,  with  franknessi  such  of 
those  prejudices  and  superstitions  as  appeared  to  him  untenable. 

Ma  twan  lin  brought  down  his  work  only  to  the  year  1224.  In 
the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  celebrated  scholar,  named 
Wang  khe,  published  a  Supplement  to  it,  under  the  title  of  SUA  wiin  keen 
thung  kheunty  in  which  he  added  to  each  of  the  twenty-four  sections  the 
facts  which  had  occurred  from  the  year  1224  to  his  own  time.  In  1805, 
the  learned  Loo  lae  ngan  blended  into  one  the  Wiin  h&en  thung  khaou  of 
Ma  twan  lin  and  the  Supplement  of  Wang  khe,  retrenching  the  details 
which  he  deemed  too  minute,  and  thus  making  a  new  work,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  fV^in  heen  thung  khaou  ehing  suh  ho  peen.  This  woric, 
which  consists  of  thirty-two  volumes,  appeared  in  1811,  and  is  a  eonve- 
nient  and  well-compiled  manual. 

The  emperor  Kheen  lung  caused  two  copious  supplements  to  be  made  to 
the  WHn  heen  thung  khaou  of  Ma  twan  lin,  which  were  publisbed  in 
1772.  The  first  contains  all  the  facts  which  happened  since  1224,  under 
the  dynasties  of  Sung,  Leaou,  Kin,  Yuen,  and  Ming;  and  consists  6f 
252  books.  The  other  contains  the  occurrences  under  the  Manchqo  dynasty 
down  to  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  work :  it  consists  of  2^  books. 
These  two  valuable  supplements  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXTENT  OP  TERRITORY 
OP  THE  STATES  UNDER  THE  PROTECTION  OP,  OR  IN  Al>- 
LIANCE  WITH,  THE  JSiAST-INDIA  COMPANY  IN   INDIA.^ 

Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  Sq.  miles  9,400 

Nizam do.  106300 

Rajah  of  Mysore  do.  29,750 

KingofOude    do.  25,300 

Dowlut  Rao  Sindiah do.  48,400 

Rajah  of  Benir  do.  64^270 

Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar do.  17,600 

Guicowar do.  96,900 

Rajah  of  Koorg do.  2,230 

Nabob  of  Kunioul do.  3,500 

Rajah  of  Sikkim    do.  4,400 

Nabob  of  Bhopal  do.  7,360 

Rajahs  of  Satara,  Colapore,  Sewuntwaree,  &c. ...  do.  21,600 

Rajah  of  Cutch do.  6,100 

Bundlecand  chiefs do.  19,000 

States  west  of  the  Jumna. do.  165^000 

Assam,  Jynteeah,  Cachar,  and  Muneepore do.  51.000 

*    App.  to  Repoct  of  Conunao*  Committw,  J  1th  October  1831. 
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A  DAY'S  ADVENTURES  AT  BENOUELA. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  18!^,  having  received  an  appointment  on  the  Bengal 
establishmenty  I  took  my  departure  from  the  Downs,  in  the  chartered  ship 
,  Capt.  M«— 9  bound  to  Calcutta,  with  four  other  passengers  besides 
myself,  and  a  detachment  of  recruits  for  the  Honourable  Company's  regiments 
fai  India.  The  captain,  for  what  purpose  I  am  unable  to  explain,  deviated  from 
the  usual  route,  and  instead  of  stretching  faraway  to  the  westward  until  beyond 
the  limita  of  the  south-east  trade,  he  chose  the  eastern  passage,  keeping  along 
the  coast  of  Africa;  which,  although  it  varied  very  much  the  monotony  of  a 
sea-life,  by  giving  to  our  view  occasional  glimpses  of  land,  and  shewing  to  adr 
vantage  its  bold  and  rugged  shores,  yet  protracted  the  voyage  to  so  unseason- 
able a  length,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  calms  and  light  winds,  to  which  we 
were  constantly  subjected,  that  on  reaching  the  latitude  of  Benguela,  in  Lower 
Guinea,  in  the  middle  of  October  following,  our  provisions  and  water  ran  so 
short  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  bear  up  immediately  for  that  place  to  reple- 
nish our  stock.  When  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  our  destined  port,  the 
breese,  which  had  been  moderate  in  the  morning,  at  noon  lessened,  and  at  last 
sub^ded  altogether,  leaving  in  its  place  a  dead  calm.  The  ship  was  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  land ;  the  horizon  was  clear,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  fine  weather;  so  much  so  as  to  tempt  a  party  to  ask  permission  to  lower 
down  a  boat,  and  make  for  the  shore,  which  then  appeared  much  nearer  than 
it  really  was;  a  request  with  difficulty  granted  by  the  captain,  who  pointed  out 
to  them  the  dangers  they  might  incur  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
aativea,  of  whose  disposition  he  professed  himself  to  be  completely  ignorant. 
All  this,  however,  had  no  effect  upon  the  party,  and  off* they  went,  consisting  of 
two  young  gentlemen  (passengers),  the  third  mate,  a  midshipman,  and  four 
sailors. 

We  traced  them  for  some  time,  first  with  the  naked  eye,  and  afterwards  with 
tdescopes,  until  we  thought  they  bad  reached  the  land.  The  sea  still  remained 
oaruffled,  and  we  waited  for  some  hours  in  the  hopes  of  their  rejoining— our 
glaasea  continually  directed  towards  the  beach ;  but  no  boat  could  be  discerned, 
nor  was  a  living  creature  visible.  A  thick  and  heavy  column  of  smoke,  how- 
ever, issued  from  the  hills  above,  and  as  the  party  did  not  return  so  soon  as 
we  expected,  we  at  last  began  to  fear  that  the  savages  might  probably  have 
taken  advaati^  of  the  windfall  thrown  upon  their  shores,  have  created  large 
bonfires,  and  be  regaling  themselves  and  friends  at  the  expense  of  our  unfortu- 
nate associates. 

In  the  meawhile,  it  drew  towards  the  evening;  a  fair  wind  gradually  sprung 
up,  and  as  about  that  period  all  hopes  of  the  immediate  return  of  the  boat's 
crew  were  relinquished,  the  captain  thought  it  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
breeze,  and  make  the  harbour  of  Benguela ;  concluding  justly  that  the  party 
absent  would  be  able  to  discern  the  ship  under  sail,  and  aware  of  his  intention 
of  putting  into  the  latter  port,  and  remaining  there  some  days,  would  pull 
along  the  shore,  and  follow  at  then*  leisure.  Accordingly,  all  possible  sail  was 
set,  and  the  vessel  got  speedily  under  weigh,  scudding  along  at  the  rate  of  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  leaving  our  companions  in  the  lurch,  with  the  very 
agreeable  prospect  before  their  eyes  of  passing  a  night  or  two,  perhaps,  in  an 
open  boat  near  a  wild  and  barbarous  coast. 

Meantime,  the  ship  proceeded  on  her  course,  and  at  dark  we  came  to  an- 
chor in  the  harbour  of  St.  Philip  de  Benguela.    The  scenery,  which  on  our 
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closiog  ID  with  the  land  appeared  highly  inteFeating  and  pictoreaqae,  having 
verdant  hills  and  plains  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage  and  rich  pasture^  now 
became  still  more  so,  exhibiting  a  sandy  beach  in  front,  with  a  number  of 
white  houses,  scattered  irregularly  in  the  distance,  a  mile  beyond  it ;  whilst, 
upon  our  right  hand  was  a  remarkable  and  l<ifly  bill,  shaped  at  the  summit 
somewhat  like  a  woman's  bonnet,  afad  hence  it  was  called  by  the  Portngnese, 
to  whom  the  settlement  belongs,  St.  Philip's  Bonnet.  Upon  our  le(l  lay  a 
large  mud  fort,  mounting  six  or  eight  small  cannon  ;  a  little  drn^l  or  invent 
stood  midway  between  it  and  the  town,  and  the  bell  liras  tolling  as  we  <2anie  to 
anchor,  as  if  for  prayers.  In  the  harboUr  was  a  small  schooner,  from  St, 
Helena,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  ships  from  the  Brazils,  employed  in  the  Mate* 
trade,  waiting  for  their  human  cargoes,  with  their  poirts  open,  and  their  guna 
run  out,  ready  for  instant  action ;  for  having  deserted  us  early  in  the  morning, 
and  our  being  a  large-sized  vessel,  they  were  apprehensive  of  its  bdng  a  British 
man-of-war  preparing  to  make  captures,  and  they  had  held  themselves  in 
k^adiness  in  consequence.  Some  of  the  vessels  had  nearly  completed  Iheir 
horrid  freight,  and  others  were  busily  employed  in  loading,  as  might  be  seen 
from  the  multitude  of  small  craft  plying  frequently  between  the  drips  and  dm 
shore,  bringing  off  at  intervals  boats  foil  6f  their  manacled  vietima.  Some  of 
the  former  were  so  near  to  us,  that  we  could  distinctly  perceive  the  poor,naked^ 
miserable  wretches,  linked  together  to  the  numb^  of  SOO,  chaunting  forth 
their  native  airs,  in  a  pleasing  and  mournful  strain,  and  measured  time  and 
chorus ;  compelled,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  by  their  savage  maaterai  the 
Portuguese,  to  do  so,  in  order  to  distract  their  attentieti  and  prevent  them 
from  reverting  to  tiieir  present  state  of  degradation,  which  had  caiised  many 
to  throw  themselves  overboard.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  ef 
these  floating  prisons  afterwards,  and  such  another  scene  of  filth  and  wretched- 
ness combined,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

The  instant  we  came  to  anchor,  a  messenger  from  the  governor,  acoompa* 
nied  by  a  couple  of  black  attendants,  stepped  on  deck,  by  whoa  the  custcnnaiy 
inquiries  were  made.  He  betrayed  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  the  motiveaof 
our  visit,  as  such  a  thing  was  quite  unusud ;  no  British  vessd,  direct  from 
England,  having  touched  there,  according  to  his  statement,  for  upwaidsof  five 
years.  We  informed  him  of  tiie  disaster  attending  oar  boai*t  erew«  and  ka 
promised  to  despatch  asristanoe  instantly. 

I  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  doctor  to  accompany  him,  on  a  day*8 
shooting,  into  the  interior,  and  a  litde  before  daybreak,  at  the  time  appointed, 
we  had  the  gig  alongside,  manned  by  six  stout  seamen ;  and  hamg  taken  our 
seats,  we  pulled  briskly  for  the  shore.  The  weather  was  remarltably  serene, 
with  a  mild  and  cloudless  sky.  The  little  convent«bell  was  i^un  chining  for 
early  matins,  and  as  we  glided  swiftly  over  the  wavea,  we  were  hailed  and 
cheered  by  the  different  boats  out,  even  at  that  hoar,  and  eonatantiy  paaaing 
us  in  all  directions.  With  oneof  them  I  was  particularly  struck ;  it  was  a  l%lit 
gondola,  in  which  lay  reclined,  under  a  handsome  canopy,  a  raea  evideaicly  of 
some  importance;  it  was  palled  by  ten  or  twelre  r<>wers,  in  gay  apparel,  and 
as  the  dawn  began  to  peep,  a  band,  which  had  not  before  been  visible,  atmck 
up  the  air,  **  Oh  I  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets,*"  iA  a  masterly  atyle  of 
execution,  and  which  sounded  melodiously  across  the  waters. 

We  at  length  set  foot  on  terra  firms ;  and  having  duly  waited  on  the  gover« 
nor,  who  inhabited  a  large  white  house,  with  a  portico  befons  it,  aftadied  to 
which  was  a  sort  of  warehouse^  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  he  being  a  merchant 
also,  we  experienced  a  most  cordial  reception  fW>m  faiai ;  for  Jos^  ApOlleaaria 
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was  as  lib^rai-Bubdeda  nkm  as  ever  breathed^  and  I  have  ever  siocs  reCained  a 
gnteful  remtntbraiice  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  hospitality  which  we  con- 
stantly received  during  our  stay  there  from  this  generous  and  open^iearted 
Portiiguese. 

We  made  known  to  him  by  signs,  as  neither  of  us  spoke  the  language,  that 
we  intended  to  go  out  shooting.  On  this  be,  with  great  kindness*  allowed  one 
of  own'his  domestics,  a  negro*lad,  eleven  years  of  age,  to  attend  us;  and,  with 
this  addition  to  our  force,  we  forthwith  sallied  out  in  quest  of  game. 

The  forenoon  still  continued  favourable,  though  sultry,  and  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  town,  directing  our  steps  eight  or  ten  miles  into  the  country, 
shooting  at  every  rare  and  beautiful  bird  we  saw,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
variety.  We  were  wonderfully  assisted  in  our  endeavours  by  the  little  negro- 
boy  aforesaid,  who  was  as  good  as  any  setter  to  us,  marking  down  With  extra- 
ordinary fiicUity,  and  at  the  most  surprising  distances,  the  game  in  view,  and 
afterwards  pointing  out  to  us,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  on  our  arrival  at  the 
proper  spot,  the  probable  position  of  the  bird ;  indeed,  his  agility  and  address 
were  quite  astonishing.  We  had  spent  several  hours  in  this  delightful  pastime^ 
till  a  scorchiiig  sun,  co-operating  with  the  fatigues  we  had  previously  under- 
gone^ exhausted  us,  end  created  a  burning  thirst,  which  added  very  much  to 
our  discomfort;  fbr,  in  the  hurry  of  our  departure,  we  had  forgotten  to  briog 
refreehments  with  us,  and  we  had  now  to  retrace  our  steps  towards  the  colony» 
which  lay  some  distance  off,  extremely  oppressed  and  wearied.  The  little  negro 
boy  was  also  missing ;  we  had  lost  sight  of  him  in  some  thick  jungle,  In  which 
we  had  mistaken  our  path,  and  gone  in  a  contrary  direction :  to  this  we  did 
not  attach  importance^  as  our  route  was  easily  ascertained  along  the  ooast^ 
which  we  frequently  kept  in  view. 

AAer  toiling  on  for  near  an  hour,  cursing  in  our  hearts  the  arid  and  sandy 
soil,  we  finally  had  the  good  fortune  to  blunder  on  a  track  which  led  us  to  a 
kraal,  or  natire  village.  Our  appearance  caused  some  stir  amongst  the  popular 
tion,  consisting  of  a  number  of  old  end  n^y  women,  with  a  score  or  two  of 
black  un:hins,  who  gathered  round  us.  The  males  amongst  them,  I  remarked, 
appeared  much  handsomer  than  those  of  the  opposite  sex ;  which  I  have  since 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  EthiofHans.  Being  accustomed,  as  I  suppoee^  to 
tiie  occasional  visits  of  the  Portuguese,  for  whom  most  probably  they  took  us, 
they  o&red  no  molestation  whatsoever,  but  seemed  perfectly  inofiensive  in 
their  manners;  and  on  giving  them  to  understand,  by  the  most  expressive  ges- 
tures we  could  use,  our  present  wants^  one  brought  a  piece  of  roasted  Indian 
com,  and  another  8  pitcher-fuil  of  water,  none  of  the  dearest,  which,  thirstiy 
as  I  was,  I  partook  of  with  no  small  repugnance.  This,  however,  was  not 
fore  quite  congenial  to  an  English  constitution :  so  having  cast  our  eyes  do* 
spmringly  around,  and  opportunely  noticed  a  batch  of  fowls  nmning  loose  about 
a  hut,  we  bargained  with  the  owner,  an  old  negress,  for  the  oonsideration  of 
half  a  dollar,  to  be  allowed  to  catch  one,  **  if  we  could.*'  This,  altfer  causu^ 
great  amusement  to  the  natives,  by  affording  a  rather  ludicrous  and  leegtheaed 
dmse  between  the  doctor  and  myself,  we  finally  captured,  killed,  and  expedi- 
tioasiy  boiled  in  an  earthen  utensiL  The  shdl  of  a  coconut,  tasualiy  pk^ced 
ap,  sapplied  the  place  of  adish  for  both;  and  in  lieu  of  knives  and  fodkn,  we 
need  oar  fingers;  yet,  hongry  as  we  were,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  abetftef 
aiealinallmylifo. 

After  havhsg  satiated  our  appetites,  we  resumed  oar  journey,  shooting  in 
our  progress  at  each  of  the  feadiered  tribe  we  put  upon  the  wing.  Wahadthus 
l>f«cMtod  aouemilea  onwards,  i^en,  for  tiie  sake  of  rest,  wetook  our  scat 
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upon  a  iMuik  overhanging  a  small  river,  on  one  aide  of  wbkfa  lay  a  aii^e^  boIh 
tiiry  hut,  surrounded  by  a  sugar-cane  plantation.  A  paddy-bird,  or  wfaittt 
gull,  had  just  risen,  scared  at  our  approach,  and  the  doctor  was  in  the  aet  of 
levelling  his  gun  to  arrest  its  flight,  when  my  attention  was  engaged  by  Ibe 
sudden  appearance  of  two  human  beings,  who  at  that  instant  issued  from  the 
habitation.  The  elder  was  a  negro,  advanced  in  years,  holding  a  spear  in  one 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  led  forward  a  young  girl,  his  daughter,  about 
sixteen.  Her  skin  was  of  the  darkest  hue,  and  her  tresses  black  as  ebony ;  but 
her  face  and  figure  were  of  the  loveliest  description.  The  former  presented 
features  round  and  full,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  teeth  as  white  as  snow ;  whilst 
the  latter  was  of  exquisite  symmetry.  Her  hair  was  formed  in  various  plaits, 
and  gathered  up  in  front ;  her  chest  and  arms  were  naked ;  but  a  short  gar- 
ment, edged  at  the  lower  part  with  fringe,  extended  from  the  waist  down  to  the 
knees;  and  her  feet  were  cased  in  sandals.  The  moat  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  her  was,  tliat  she  possessed  none  of  the  African  attributes,  not 
bearing  the  least  resemblance,  as  to  personal  traits,  to  those  of  her  sex  whom 
I  had  seen  previously,  but  partaking  more  of  the  Asiatic  character. 

On  drawing  near  to  them,  the  old  man  extended  his  arms  in  token  of  friend- 
ship, and,  by  signs,  invited  us  to  sit  down  near  his  dwelling,  whilst  he  busily 
prepared  to  make  some  cakes  from  meal  or  flour  lying  by  him.  Whilst  the 
father  was  thus  employed,  the  daughter's  attention  was  evidently  much  attract- 
ed by  ns,  especially  towards  me,  as  being  the  most  youthful.  She  attentivdy 
surveyed  me  round  and  round,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  my  dress,  &C.,  but 
showed  no  timidity ;  for  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  companion,  I  endea- 
voured to  examine  her  hair,  which  was  curiously  fashioned,  she  made  no  re- 
ristance,  and  did  not  appear  alarmed. 

Having  staid  a  sufficient  time,  and  partaken  of  the  negro's  hospitality,  we 
bade  adieu  to  him  and  his  interesting  daughter,  and  agun  set  forward  for  the 
settlement,  where  wearrived  two  hours  before  sun*set.  We  were  excessively 
jaded  by  our  excursion,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  governor's,  where  we 
found  the  captain,  his  son,  and  several  of  his  officers,  together  with  a  pas- 
senger, who  had  all  been  entertained  at  dinner  by  him.  Having  taken  some 
refreshment,  the  captain  proceeded  to  go  on  board ;  but  the  chief  mate^  being 
anxious  to  prolong  his.  stay  on  shore  to  the  latest  moment  possible,  suggested^ 
that  as  the  evening  was  fine,  we  might  take  a  stroll  together,  which  was  sfgreed 
to ;  the  captain  promising,  as  he  could  not  remain  longer,  to  despatch  the 
jolly  boat  to  bring  us  off,  which,  on  its  arrival  was  to  be  made  known  to  us  at 
Apollonario's,  whither  we  intended  to  return.  I  had,  notwithstanding  my 
fiuigues,  foolishly  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  and  <^ 
we  started  in  a  body. 

We  rambled  through  each  street  and  comer  of  the  town,  until  we  readied 
the  suburbs  or  outskirts,  branching  off  into  the  country  in  a  diflbrent  route  to 
that  we  had  pursued  formerly.  We  wandered  on,  however,  roaming  care> 
lessly,  and  taking  any  path  we  came  to,  till  we  had  strayed  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  when  we  began  to  think  it  time  to  retrace  our 
steps.  Night  had  now  set  in,  and  owing  to  the  zig-zag  direction  we  had  taken, 
bewildered  by  many  tracks,  which  intersected  one  another  in  various  places,  we 
became  extremely  puzzled  to  gun  the  right  one.  True  it  was,  the  settlement 
lay  right  a-head,  but  all  the  bearings  of  our  land-mari^,  the  governor's  resi- 
dence, were  quite  obliterated,  and  the  houses  being  rimilar,  as  to  style  and 
colour,  once  having  lost  the  due,  all  trace  was  vain.  After  many  fruitless 
eflbrts  to  regain  the  rendezvous,  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up,  and  as  a 
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last  resoofce,  we  made  towards  the  beach,  In  the  hope  of  finding  at  least  the 
Jolly  boat,  which  the  captain  had  most  fiiithfully  pledged  his  word  should  there 
await  our  earliest  convenience.  But  no  signs  of  it  were  (Uscemible.  We 
shouted  with  might  and  main ;  yet  nought  responded  to  us  but  the  echo. 

Our  situation  now,  indeed,  b^gan  to  wear  no  pleasant  aspect.  The  night 
was  damp  and  chill,  and  this  sudden  transition  from  the  morning's  heat,  ren- 
dered doubly  more  so  by  our  light  apparel,  imparted  to  our  frames  a  sensation 
of  cold  and  wretchedness.  A  consultation  was  next  held  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  in  this  dilemma.  Neither  the  means  of  conveyance  from  the  shore  or 
shelter  on  it  being  at  all  available,  we  paraded  up  and  down,  to  keep  us  warm, 
alternately  bawling  to  our  utmost  strength  of  lungs,  in  the  faint  hopes  of  hail- 
ing the  expected  crew,  and  anon  swearing  roundly  at  ourselves  for  being  drawn 
into  such  a  scrape.  The  dull  roar  of  the  Inllows  dashing  amongst  the  breakers 
was,  however,  the  only  sound  we  heard  except  our  own.  Once  more,  however, 
we  lifted  up  our  voices  in  harmonious  concert ;  when  at  length  a  long-continued 
halloo,  afar  oft,  burst  full  upon  our  ears,  reviving  at  once  our  confidence.  We 
made  certain  of  its  being  the  long-sought  boat ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  body 
of  sailors  on  our  right  soon  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  convinced  us  that  our 
night's  adventures  were  not  terminated.  They,  like  us,  had  been  left  behind, 
and  having  no  place  to  go  to,  were  roaming  here  and  there,  to  drive  dull  care 
away,  until  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  the  ship  to  take  them  to  it,  and  being 
allured  by  the  music  we  made,  they  now  joined  company. 

Reinforced  with  this  addition,  we  put  ourselves  again  upon  the  move,  and 
having  imperceptibly  drawn  nearer  to  the  fort,  one  of  the  party  imagined  he 
discovered  some  dark  substance  in  the  water,  lying  under  it,  which,  on  inspec- 
tion, proved  to  be  a  boat,  with  oars  in  it,  and  fastened  to  a  staple  by  strong 
chains.  «After  due  deliberation,  it  was  proposed  to  cast  it  from  its  moorings, 
and  in  it  row  aboard  the  vessel  whose  masts  were  indistinctly  seen  at  intervals. 
The  lashings  were,  however,  so  secured,  as  to  defy  our  utmost  efforts  to  de- 
tach them,  and  whilst  we  pulled  and  hauled  to  no  good  purpose,  we  were  sud- 
denly arrested  in  our  labours  by  the  gaunt  figure  of  a  black  Portuguese  sen- 
tinel, who  had  glided,  unpercdved,  into  the  midst  of  us.  He  motioned  for 
us  to  desist,  intimating,  by  signs,  that  we  had  no  business  there.  Beckoning 
na  to  follow,  he  led  the  way  towards  the  citadel,  where,  passing  through  a  sort 
of  archway  fronting  it,  he  ushered  us  into  a  small  apartment,  which,  from  its 
warlike  appurtenances  of  cartridge-boxes,  guns,  and  bayonets,  we  knew  to  be 
the  guard-room.  Around  a  cheerful  blaze  of  light,  sat  or  stood  a  score  of 
soldiers,  black  as  imps  of  darkness,  which  their  uniform  (white  jackets  and 
pantaloons  I],  adapted  to  the  climate,  rendered  the  more  conspicuous.  Our 
party  mustered  fifteen,  chiefly  sailors;  and  we  had  hardly  disposed  ourselves 
with  tolerable  comfort  in  these  quarters,  ere  that  restless  and  unruly  spirit,  so 
peculiar  to  British  seamen  whilst  in  port,  displayed  itself  in  sundry  eccentrici- 
ties which  it  required  all  our  vigilance  to  check.  First,  they  handled  and  exa- 
mined, with  a  knowing  leer  and  humorous  expression  on  their  faces,  the 
rariotts  appointments  of  the  military ;  giving  vent  to  their  opinions  as  any 
thing  particularly  struck  their  fancy,  in  a  manner  quite  in  keeping  with  their 
nddeaa  habits,  and  which,  although  not  understood,  appeared  to  be  far  from 
rdiahed,  as  might  be  gathered  by  their  half-suppressed  murmurs,  and  the  occa- 
flonal  removal  of  each  article,  as  means  occurred,  from  Jack's  inspection. 
This,  of  course  gave  umbrage  to  the  latter,  who,  in  defiance  of  threats  and 
consequences,  began  to  laugh  aloud  and  crack  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  blacks, 
whoae  lowering  brows  and  altered  tone  bespoke  their  indignation.    Things 
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were  fait  approadiiiig  to  a  critts;  for  the  tymptoois  of  turbulence  on  the  one 
handy  and  of  dissattsfacdon  on  the  other,  ultimately  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
threaten  every  momeot  an  explosion. 

Under  all  Uiese  circumstances,  loth  as  we  were  to  do  so,  we  deemed  it  pni* 
dent  to  draw  off  without  delay;  and  thus,  once  more  driven  forth  from  under 
cover,  we  resolved  to  make  ^  last  attempt  to  seek  the  governor's.  "With 
execrations  dire  and  dread  upon  the  heads  of  those  whose  gross  ml^conduct 
had  reduced  us  to  this  alternative,  we  sallied  out  into  the  raw,  chill  mr,  and 
with  rapid  strides  retook  the  road  towards  the  settlement,  with  the  forlorn 
hope  of  falling  in  with  some  inhabitants  who  night  show  us  the  way  to  Apol- 
ionarto's.  We  were  not  then  acquainted  with  his  name,  or  had  forgotten  it, 
dse  it  would  materially  have  assisted  our  researches. 

The  colony  lay  buried  in  profound  tranquillity,  but  lights  were  still  seen 
jjleaming  from  the  casements  of  a  few  stray  buildings,  serving  to  make  the 
darkness  visible.  The  yelping  of  a  cur  interrupted  now  and  then  the  reigning 
stfllnesi^  but  the  streets  were  lonely  and  deserted.  Rendered  desperate  by 
repeated  disappointments,  we  came  to  the  determination  to  effect  an  entrance, 
«i  ei  iomiii^  mto  the  first  house  we  came  to,  whose  lights  gave  token  that  its 
inmates  had  not  yet  retired  to  repofe,  and  supplicate  a  lodging  till  the  morrow. 
Sos  putting  our  scheme  in  practice,  we  went  up  to  a  door  which  alood  ajar, 
and  ooounanding  the  sailors  to  stand  aloof,  we  entered  a  narrow  passage, 
where,  guided  by  a  lamp  which  threw  its  feeble  rays  across  it,  we  made  our 
way,  iom  ceremome^  into  a  large  apartment,  in  which  were  seated  at  a  table 
three  or  four  gentlemen  (Portuguese),  engaged,  apparently,  in  earnest  oonver* 
sation.  At  our  entrance  they  arose,  and  seemed  politely  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  unseasonable  visit,  but,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  there 
we  stood,. in  mutual  embfu*rassment,  one  party  bowing  to  the  other.  In  tl^e 
midst  of  this  farcical  exhibition,  a  sudden  thought  struck  one  of  us :  one  of 
Ikvoae  Hidalgos  was  Attired  in  a  spencer,  the  very  counter-part^  of  that  which 
we  remembered  to  have  been  worn  by  Apollonario.  The  individual  thus  re- 
ferred to,  rushed  with  eagcimess  towards  him,  and  pointed  to  his  green-striped 
jacket ;  to  our  great  astonishment,  the  hint  w^  taken^  for  the  owner,  sum- 
moning a  servant,  whispered  to  him.  Then,  courteously  waving  for  us  to  fol- 
low-whither the  man- would  lead,  we  accompanied  the  latter  to  the  street,  who 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  went  straight  unto  the  long-desired  haven. 
Still  an  unforeseen  impediment  arose ;  the  portal  was  fast  locked,  and  we  were 
made  to  comprehend  that  our  friend  was  not  at  home,  which  really  turned  out 
to  be  the  fact,  he  having  issued  forth,  and  taken  the  keys  with  him. 

Our  necessities,  however,  were  so  pressing,  that  it  was  no  time  to  stick  at 
trifles  I  so  siunmoniqg  the  seamen  to  our  help,  we  took  a  liberty  which,  in  any 
other  case,  w.4  should  never  have  imagined,  fmd  instantly  proceeded  to  hrettk 
%%  The  governor's  slaves,  attracted  by  the  uproar,  defended  the  castle  stoutly, 
and  did  all  they,  could  to  hinder  our  entrance.  The  scolding  of  the  men,  the 
squalling  of  the  women,  with  the  incessant  battering  of  our  jolly  crew,  de- 
lighted at  the  fun,  was  like  a  melo-drame.  Physical  force  at  length  prevailed, 
and  with  a  tremendous  crash,  down  the  door  dropped  from  its  hinges. 

Sntrance  obtained,  we  awaited  the  return  of  our  worthy  host,  who  soon 
appeared.  Without  adverting  to  the  outrage  which  had  just  been  perpetrated, 
or  shewing  angiy  feelmgs  at  such  aggression,  the  good  man  ordered  supper  to 
be  brought  up,  consisting  of  coffee,  bread  'and  butter,  eggs,  and  diickeos. 
Having  finished  thb  repast,  we  retired  to  a  room,  where  four  small  receptacles, 
fitted  up  for  us  to  rest  in,  had,  in  the  interim  been  got  ready  by  our  conside* 
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fate  entertoiner.  Although  our  accommodations  were  not  unexceptionable, 
we  were  soon  asleep,  and  remained  so  tiU  late  the  following  morning,  when  we 
were  told  the  boat  awaited  to  convey  us  to  the  vessel.  After  breakfasting,  we 
parted  from  our  hospitable  friend,  with  much  regret  and  unfeigned  sorrow, 
trying  to  force  on  his  acceptance  some  equivalent :  but  here  we  experienced  a 
prompt  refusal,  as  he  generously  persisted  in  declining  any  recompense  what- 
ever,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  compensation.  We  soon  arrived  on  ship- 
board, when  we  learnt  that  our  ill-starred  comrades  had  rejoined,  after  suffer- 
ing  great  hardships  from  thirst  and  hunger.  The  ship  remained  in  harbour  five 
days  longer,  but  I  had  had  enough  of  «  a  day's  adventures  at  Benguela,"  and 
never  more  revisited  the  settlement. 

J. 


THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 


The  following  has  been  handed  to  us  as  copy  of  a  memorial  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  by  the  officers  of  the  medical  establishment  of  Madras:— 

That  your  memorialist,  while  he  solidts  permission  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your 
boo.  Court  tome  anomalout  disadvantages,  under  which  the  medical  officers  of  your 
anny  labour,  begs  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  ezpretstng  his  gmteful  sense 
of  the  oonaideration  of  the  hon.  Court,  as  announced  in  the  militaiy  letter  to  the 
Supreme  Government,  No.  88,  dated  8tb  Sept.  1830^  and  published  in  the  O.O.O. 
No.  83,  dated  29th  March  1831. 

By  the  operation  of  the  order  mentioned,  the  pressura  of  the  immediate  wants  of  medi. 
eal  officers  has  been  removed  ;  yet  it  is  presumed,  that  an  ultimate  and  equitable  provi- 
saoa  for  tbem,  on  a  footing  of  similar  advamsge  to  that  of  their  military  brethren,  and 
equal  to  that  of  officers  of  the  same  class  and  rank  in  his  Majesty's  st'rvice,  has,  from 
the  momentous  business  engaging  your  hon.  Court,  been  overlooked,  or  not  suffidently 
brought  to  your  notice. 

Beferring  to  the  recognised  principle  of  the  service,  which  holds  out  to  your  officers, 
both  civil  and  military,  a  prospect  of  ultimate  retirement  with  an  adequate  provision] 
in  their  d«cliniag  years,  your  memorialist  respectfully  submits,  that  in  the  case  of  your 
medical  servants  this  object  cannot  be  considered  to  be  adequately  provided  for^  by  the 
annual  pension  of  jC191,  to  which  a  surgeon  is  now  entitled  on  completing  the  pr«^ 
scrit>ed  period  of  service,  and  to  which  alone  the  majority  of  your  medical  servants 
can  look  forward,  a  superior  rank  not  being  attained  in  less  than  from  tweoty.five  to 
twenty-seven  years. 

It  Is  true  that,  when  the  amount  of  the  retiring  pension  was  first  fixed  by  your  hon. 
Court,  in  1796,  medical  officers  enjoyed  advantages  which  enabled  many  of  them  with 
economy  to  provide  for  their  retirement,  and  to  return  to  their  native  land  in  com. 
parative  comfort.  It  must,  however,  be  in  the  immedia'e  view  of  your  hon.  Court, 
that  the  advantages  referred  to  have  recently  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  present  remunera. 
tioo  to  medical  officers  in  India,  however  calculated  to  procure  present  eonsfort,  is 
altogether  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  provide,  by  saving,  for  the  wants  of  old  age. 

Tour  memorialist  trusts  that  the  Indian  medical  service  is  no  less  entitled  to  the  same 
eooaidefation  with  the  military  branch  of  the  Indian  army  than  tlie  British  medical  staff 
is,  to  that  awarded  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  military  branch  of  the  British  army. 

Tour  memorialist,  therefore,  begs  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  every 
officer  in  the  Indian  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  medical,  has  It  In  his  power  to 
vetire  upon  full  pay  of  an  officer  of  the  same  grade  and  rank  in  the  British  army.  The 
sw^geons^  however,  in  now  forming  an  exception  to  this  rule  recognized  by  your  hon. 
Court  in  edgiiially  fixing  the  pay  of  tlietr  ranks,  are  limited,  afVcr  a  service  varjring 
from  twoaiy  to  twenty-seven  years,  to  10a.  6d.  a  day ;  a  sum  less,  by  4s  6d.,  than  tlMT 
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rate  of  full  pay  drawn  by  «  surgvon  often  yew»'  standing  in  the  Bntish  anny,  and  only 
6d.  a  day  more  than  that  of  aaawitant  nirgeon  of  ten  yeati*  standing  in  the  same 
serrioe ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  cadeta,  who  entered  the  service  in  the  same  sea- 
son, may,  in  all  probability,  have  attained  ranks  as  lieutenant  colonels  and  majora,  and 
have  tlius  become  entitled  to  retire  w«tb  the  full  pay  of  ofBcera  of  these  grades  in  the 
British  army. 

The  circiirasUnce  of  ypur  medical  oflicera,  when  ia  England,  whether  for  the 
recovery  of  health  or  oUierwisc,  being  limited  to  the  Mme  very  inferior  rates  of  pay,  is 
but  too  often  the  cause  of  preventing  many  fiom  availing  themselves  of  the  only 
means  of  restoring  their  constitutions,  deteriorated  or  broken  down  from  a  continued 
and  anxious  performance  of  duties,  in  which  ttiey  are,  both  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  more  exposed  to  the  viciasitiides  of  climate  than  any  other 
class. of  your  servsnta. 

Your  memorialist,  also,  although  cordially  disdaining  anything  like  invidious  oora- 
parison  towards  a  branch  of  the  military  service  more  nearly  assimilating  to  that  to 
which  he  belongs  than  to  any  other,  respectfully  begs  to  bring  to  the  view  of  your 
hon.  Court  the  analogy  which  exists,  more  especially  with  respect  to  qualifying  edoca- 
tion  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  medical  establishments,  while  at  the  same  timn  the 
terms  of  service  and  provision  are  so  widely  different.  Tour  memorialist,  therelbi^ 
cannot  but  conclude  that  your  hon.  Court  must  have  altogether  overlooked  this  fsct, 
when  at  two  different  periods  the  retiring  pensions  of  the  chaplains  were  improved ; 
having  been  fixed  first,  in  1796,'  sit  the  some  rate  as  those  of  surgeons,  and  since  twice 
increased;  flnt,  from  10s.  to  16s.  a  day.  nod  mora  recently  to  90s.  a  day,  with  the  privi- 
lege  of  accepting  that  pension  two  yeara  aarKer  than  before*  Your  memorialist  fmbctaa 
fill  tfaer  to  press  a  comparison  which  he  feels  astured,  on  being  however  remotely 
adduced,  will  urge  itself  with  due  weight  on  the  consideration  of  your  hon.  Court. 

Your  memorialist  has  witnessed  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  liberality  of  your 
hon.  Court,  as  already  manifested  towards  the  military  branch  of  your  service,  in 
affording  to  it  the  increased  advantages,  in  reference  to  pensions  for  wotmds,  as  granted 
to  the  British  army,  under  his  Majesty's  warrant  of  14th  Kov.  18.S0.  and  premnlgated 
to  your  army  in  tliis  establishment,  in  G.G.O.  26th  July.  He  cannot  but  feel  assured, 
therefore,  of  its  being  the  intention  of  your  hon.  Ceurt  to  extend  the  principle  towaida 
the  medical  branch  of  your  service,  by  granting  to  it  the  advantages  afforded  to  the 
medical  ofllcera  of  bis  Majesty's  service,  by  the  royal  warrant  of  89th  July  1 830.  More 
eq»ecially  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  state,  under  date  16th  Feb.  1881,  in  a  militvy 
letter  accompanying  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  14th  Nov.,  above  referred  lo,  that  it 
.is  your  intention  «  to  put  the  two  services  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to  gratuitiee 
as  well  as  pensions." 

Your  memorialist  is  satisfied,  that  as  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  cause  for  consider, 
ingthe  medical  oflicera  of  your  service  less  deserviog  than  their  profbssional  brethren  of 
the  British  army,  your  hon.  Court  must  consider  them  equally  entidiBd  to  oonaidenrtiaB. 

H^  therefore,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  begs,  that  your  medical  aerrioe  vmf 
be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  a  similar  progressive  scale  of  pay  as  holds  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  agreeably  to  the  royal  warrant  of  29th  July  18S0,  and  that,  both  on 
fbrbugfa  and  redrement,  they  may  receive  the  full  pay  of  medical  officen  of  similar 
nmk  and  standing  in  the  British  army. 
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MR.  COLEMAN'S  MYTHOLOGY  OV  THE  HINDUS.* 

As  an  auxiliary  of  those  writers,  who  occasionally  contribute  their  dis- 
interested endeavours  to  enlighten  this  relootant  nation  on  Indian  topics,  we 
cannot  exaggerate  the  utility  of  a  work  like  Mr.  Coleman's.  The  Hindu 
Mythology  is  a  vast^  an  almost  boundless  subject :  obscure  in  its  nature  and 
origin  as  most  mythologies  are ;  complicated  in  its  details ;  crowded  with 
multifarious  agents,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  bewildering  to  a  reader  who 
ventures  without  a  guide  into  its  dark  and  perplexing  labyrinths.  Although 
there  are  works  in  our  language*  which  furnish  a  thread  of  direction, — at 
the  head  of  which  we  should  place  the  excellent  Hindu  Pantheon  of  Major 
Moor, — a  more  copious  work  was  wanting,  and  Mr.  Coleman  seems  to 
have  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  materials  already  in  print,  in  addition 
to  his  own  Oriental  collection  (which,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  largest 
private  ones),  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  plates  illustrating  the 
different  personages  and  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work,  we  are  informed, 
have  been  taken,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from  sculptures,  casts, 
models,  carvings,  drawings^  &c.  in  Mr.  Coleman's  possession. 

The  work  consists  oi  three  partsi  The  first  and  largest  part  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Mythology,  ettbracing  an  account  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses with  which  the  fhiitful  fancy  of  the  Hindus  has  peopled  their  pan- 
theon ;  their  superstitious  customs,  temples,  utensils,  &c. 

The  second  part  contains  an  aoeouAt  of  the  mountain  and  island  tribes 
of  India,  the  Mahrattas,  Pindarries,  Nepalese,  Parsees,  Garrows,  Sin- 
tiphos,  Kiayns,  and  other  people  of  uhra-Gangetic  India  and  Ceylon ; 
of  the  Japanese,  and  the  various  nations  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  Part  the 
third  consists  of  an  appendix  of  the  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  of 
the  deities  and  minor  deities  and  terms  used  in  the  worship  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus. 

Mr.  Coleman  commences  with  the  triad;  first,  Brahma  and  his  family; 
then  Vishnu  and  his  avatars  (giving  a  very  full  account  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth) ;  he  then  describes  K^madeva,  Bala  Rama,  Juggernath,  Garuda, 
Hajiuman,  Lakdimi,  &c.  the  heroes  of  the  Ramayana.  The  aocoant  of 
Siva  and  his  consort  Par?ati,  their  various  incarnations,  &c.,  is  also  fall. 
Next  follows  an  account  of  the  equivocal  deities,  of  Ganesa,  Kuvera, 
Yama,  Agni ;  also  Ganga,  the  Sactis,  Indra,  Sur}a,  Chandra,  Varuna, 
&c.  Mr.  Coleman  then  gives  a  short  account  of  the  mystic  triliteral 
monoe^yllable,  which  is  pregnant  with  so  much  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pious  Hindus, — the  onty  or  flrwwi,— and  of  the  F^das.  He  next  describes 
the  Brahmins,  the  pot/a  or  sacred  thread,  the  temples  of  the  Hindus,  and 
gives  some  curious  details  respecting  various  superstitious  observances  and 
practices  (including  suttees  and  infanticide) ;  concluding  this  portion  of  the 
work  with  a  pretty  long  account  of  the  Bauddha,  Jain,  and  Shikh  sects,  a 

•  The  Mythology  of  the  Hinduf ,  with  notice  of  various  mountain  and  island  tribes  Inhabiting  the 
two  Peninaalas  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  islands  t  and  an  Appendix*  comprliing  the  minor 
crataos,  and  the  mythological  and  raligious  terms,  4pc.  4ec  of  the  Hindus.  With  plates,  Ulustiatlve  of 
the  principal  Hindu  Deities*  &€.  By  Chablks  Colkman,  Esq.  London,  1832.  4to.  Parbury,  Allen, 
Co. 
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sketch  of  tlie  Pandus,  and  a  short  dissertation  respecting  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  which  Mr.  Colemam  boiisiders  to  havfe  been  derived,  in  common 
with  the  Hindu,  from  the  Chaldeans. 

In  this  rapid  analysis,  we  have^  of  course,  omitted  the  mention  of  many 
names  of  deities,  giants,  spirils^  and  other  fabulous  personages,  who  occupy 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  Hindu  paotheqn,  but  which  are  duly  noticed  in 
the  work  before  us. 

.  We  may  mention,  as  a  v«ry  oommendrttle  ifisAture  in  the  work,  that  the 
author  never  shews  himself  a  partizan,  either  for  or  against  Hindu  super- 
stition. Whilst  he  never  attempts  to  palliate  or  disguise  the  ofiensive  parts 
of  their  mythology,  nor  suppresses  his  expressions'  of  disgust  where  he 
describes  practices  which  call  for  them,  he  no  where  breaks  oat  into  those 
expressions  of  zeal  against  idolatry,  which  are  sometimes  the  mere  veil  of 
sanctified  pride. 

The  second  part  contains  an  account  of  the  Bheels,  Coolies,  and  Ra- 
mooseesp  the  Rajpoots  and  Kattees,  the  Mahrattas,  Koombees^  Pindarries^ 
Goands  and  Mhairs.  Then  follow  some  brief  particsulars  respeotin^  the 
Nepalese,  the  Sirmoris,  the  RohiilaS)  the  Rosheniahs  of  Afghaoifllan  (who 
ire  out  of  place  here,  as  they  are  a  sect  of  Mohamedatis*),  the  Dhsmians 
(also  a  Mohamedan  sect),  the  Nuts  or  GHpsies,  the  Parsee^  of  Western 
India,  the  Garrows  or  hill-people  of  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Kookies  of  Chittagong.  The  account  of  Japan,  which  follows,  is  short ; 
it  is  extracted  chiefly  from  Captain  Galownin,  Dr.  Aiaslie,  and  the  account 
recently  furnished  by  M.  Klaprotb  to  this  joornal.  Plates  and  desoriptiotts 
are  given  of  some  of  the  idols  of  the  Japanese.  The  particulars  respeoting 
the  Bugis,  Macassars,  Dayas  of  Borneo,  and  Balinese^  are  very  alight. 
The  account  of  Java  is  taken  from  Sir  T.  S.  Raffiesand  Dr.  HorsieUL  A 
brief  account  of  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra  is  extracted  from  the  Tyansacfions 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Very  slight  notices  of  the  Bedas  of  Ceylon^ 
of  the  Cochin  and  Tonquinese  idols,  and  the  Shaman  religion,  conclude 
this  part  of  the  woHc. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Coleman  did  not  confine  hjs  work 
to  the  subject  of  Hindu  mythology..  The  part  of  it  we  bavejust  aaa](y^ 
is  necessarily  very  meagre  aad  iaeomplete:  we.  8ay  aaeessarilyf  be- 
cause it  would  require  a  very  large  work  to  treat  ^  aubjset  of'  it  aatiifatt- 
torfly. 

We  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Coleman  treats 
the  subject,  the  commencement  of  his  first  chapter: 

The  Almighty,  infinite,  eternal,  incomprehensible,  self-existent  bang;  be 
who  sees  every  thing,  though  never  seen ;  he  who  is  not  to  be  compassed  by 
description,  and  vrho  is  beyond  the  limits  of  bnmaa  coaception ;  be  from  whoas 
the  universal  world  proceeds ;  iwfao  la  the  Lord  of  the  oaiverse^aod  whose  work 
is  the  aniverse ;  ho  who  is  the  light  of  all  lights,  whoseflame  is  too  sacred  to  be 
pronounced,  and  whose  power  is  too  infinite  to  be  imagined,  is  BaAHM !  the 
one,  unknown,  trua  being,  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  dastroyer  of  the 
universe.    Under  such,  and  innuneraUe  other  definitions,  is  the  Deity  acknow^ 

*  Th«  Mcoimt  of  thlf  sect  »  Avowtdly  Ukco  from  this  Joumalf  toL  xiv. 
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ledged  in  the  yeda>  or  Baered  writings  of  the  Hindus ;  hut,  as  has  heen  judi« 
ciously  observed,  **  while  the  learned  Brahmans  thus  acknowledge  and  adore 
one  God,  without  form  or  quality,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  occupying  all 
space^  they  have  carefully  confined  their  doctrines  to  their  own  schools,  and 
have  taught  in  public  a  religion,  in  which,  in  supposed  compliance  with  the 
infirmities  and  passions  of  huiilan  nature,  the  Deity  has  been  brought  more  to 
a  level  Ivith  our  oWn  pirjudides  and  wants;  and  the  incomprehensible  attributes 
assigned  to  him,  invested  with  sensible,  and  even  human  forms/'*  Upon  this 
fbundatlon-the  most  diseordant  fictions *have  1>een  erected,  from  which  priest^ 
craft  and  anperstiAion  have  woven  amythology  of  the  most  extensive  character. 
The  reverend  missionary  Ward  describes  the  Hmchis  as  possessing  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  of  gods,  or  forms  under  which  they  are  worshipped. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  human  form  in  its  natural  state,  or  possessing  the  beads 
or  limbs  of  various  animals;  the  elements,  the  planets,  rivers,  fountains, 
stones,  trees,  &c.  &c.  have  been  deified,  and  become  objects  of  religious  ado- 
ration. The  Brahmans  allege,  "  that  it  is  easier  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
rude  and  ^orant  by  intelligible  symbols,  than  by  means  which  are  incompre- 
hensible.'* Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  supreme  and  omnipotent  God, 
whom  the  Hindu  has  bten  taught  to  consider  as  too  mighty  for  him  to  attempt 
to  approach,  or  even  to  name,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  false 
deities,  whose  graven  im^es'  have  been  worshipped  in  his  place.  To  these 
deities  the  many  splendid  temples  of  the  Hindus  have  been  erected,  while, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  not  one  has  been  devoted  to  Brahm, 
whom  they  designate  as  the  sole  divine  author  of  the  universe. 

It  has,  it  IS  true,  been  asserted,  that  the  Hindus  blend  the  material  and 
visible  form  with  the  invisible  spirit ;  and  thkt,  in  the  outward  worship  of  the 
idol  whom  they  dare  to  name,  ih^y  are  mentally  addressing  the  Creator  of  the 
univene,  whom  they  dare  not.  Whatever  thn  may  be  in  doctrine,  in  popular 
practice  it  appears  to  be  decidedly  incorrect ;  or  it  must  be  imagined  that 
they  have  formed  extraordinary  opinions  of  the  god  whom  they  contem- 
plate as  BO  sacred,  if  they  can  entertain  a  momentary  belief  that  the  external 
abominations  at  the  festivals  of  Siva,  Juggamat'h,  Durga,  Kali,  and  others 
of  their  idols,  can  at  all  harmonize  with  that  pure  and  spiritual  worship,  which 
they  are  supposed  (according  to  the  argument  in  question)  to  be,  at  the  same 
instant,  offering  to  the  supreme  being.  Upon  this  subject,  much,  indeed,  has 
been  written ;  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  comprehended  in  a  few  words.  The 
rdt^on  of 'the*  Hindu  sage,  as  inculcated  by  the  Veda,  is  the  belief  in,  and 
worBhi|>  of>  one  great  and  Only  God-^-omnipotent,  oibniicient,  and  oninipreaent, 
of  lahoaer  atferibotes  he  expresaes  his  ideas  in  the  most  awful  terms.  These 
attributes  he  conceives  are  all^orically  (and  allegorically  only)  represented  by 
the  three  personified  powers  of  Creation,  Preservation,  and  Destruction ; 
—Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  But  this  consistent  monotheism,  this  worship 
of  God  in  unity,  is  bounded  here ;  as  the  religion  taught  to  the  common  herd 
is  polytheism,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgusting  of  abominations,  profana- 
tions, and  inconsistencies  ;  for  the  deities  most  honoured,  atkk  the  woi%hip 
iffost  practised,  are  of  the  least  beneficent  character.  Thus  Siva,  Durga,  Kali, 
Surya,  Mungula,  and  the  baneful  Sani,  are  held  in  far  higher  veneration  than 
those  deities  whose  attribotes  are  of  a  more  miid,  but  less  imposing  descrip- 
tloii. 

A  compitation  of  a  history  of  such  a  host  of  deitiea  would  be  a  work  o(  no 
sjiudl  dUficulty,-  were  w«- not  «mAiled  to  trace  most  of  these  inferior  objects  of 
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worahipy  either  as  iecarnatloQB  or  in  tome  other  shape^  back  to  the  superior 
gods  of  this  hydra-headed  mythotogy. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  has  observed,  in  a  note  to  his  admirable  essay  on  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  Hindosy  that  fife  sect*  exclnsively  worship  a  single 
deity  ;.aQd  that  one  sect  reeognl^es'tbe  five^  divinities  which  are  adored  by  the 
other  sects  respectively.  The^e'five  stfets  are  the  Saivas,  who  worship  Siva ; 
the  Vishnaivas,  who  worship  Vishnu ;  Banrfias,  Surjra,  or  the  Sua ;  the  Gans- 
patyaSy  who  adore  Ganesha;  and  the  Sactis;  who  worship  Bhavani,  or  Par* 
vati :  the  last  sect  is  the  Bhagavatis.  These  -deiCfe^  have  their  diffiff'ent  avatars 
or  incamationSy  in  all  of  which,  except  thai  «f  the  Saetis  themselves,  they 
ha? e  their  iadu  (wives),  or  energies  of  their  attributes.  These  have  again 
ramified  into  the  numerous  names  and  Cbrms  which  will  be  deseribed  in  the 
following  pages. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA. 

GOMMUNICATION  BBTWEIM   BAUMOBUN   BOT   AND   THE  SOABJD  Of   COJ^TBOL.* 

Q.  !•  Will  you  state  any  remarks  which  you  may  have  to  ofi^r  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  Indian  peasantry  ? 

A,  India  is  so  extensive  a  country,  that  no  general  statement  on  this  subjeet 
will  apply  correctly  to  the  people  of  the  various  parts  of  it;  the  natives  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  provinces,  for  example,  are  by  no  means  equal  in  physical 
qualities  to  those  of  the  northern  and  western  provinces :  but,  as  regards  phy- 
sical strength,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  northern  nations,  an 
inferiority  which  may  be  traced,  I  tihink,  to  three  principal  causes;  1st.  the 
heat  of  the  climate  of  India,  which  relaxes  and  debilitates  the  constitution;  ^. 
the  simplicity  of  the  food  which  they  use,  chiefly  from  reKgious  prejudices ; 
3d.  the  want  of  bodily  exertion  and  industry  to  strengthen  the  corporeal  frame, 
owing  principally  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  does  not  render  much  exer- 
tion necessary  for  gaining  a  livelihood.    Hence  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  some 
parts  of  Arabia,  though  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  greater 
intensity  of  heat,  yet,  from  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  toiling  hard 
for  sustenance,    and  from  using  animal  food,  are  able  to  cope  with  any 
northern  race  in  pbydcal  strength ;  therefore,  if  the  people  of  India  were  to  be 
induced  to  abandon  their  religious  prejudices,  and  thereby  become  accustomed  to 
the  frequent  and  common  use  of  a  moderate  proportion  of  animal  food  (a 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  being  gradually  converted  to  the  pasture  of 
cattle),  the  physical  qualities  of  the  people  might  be  very  much  improved ;  for 
I  have  observed  with  respect  to  distant  cousins,  sprung  from  the  same  family, 
and  living  in  the  same  district,  when  one  branch  of  the  family  had  been  con-* 
verted  to  Mussulmanism,  that  those  of  the  Mahommedan  branch,  living  in  a 
freer  manner,  were  distinguished  by  greater  bodily  activity  and  capacity  for 
exertion  than  those  of  the  other  branch  which  had  adhered  to  the  Hindoo 
simple  mode  of  life. 

Q.  3.  Will  you  state  your  general  views  with  respect  to  the  moral  conditioii 
of  the  people  ? 

A,  A  great  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject  has  already  been  afloat  in 
Europe  for  some  centuries  past,  particularly  in  recent  times,  some  favourable 
to  the  people  of  India  and  some  against  them.  Those  Europeans,  who  on 
their  arrival  in  the  country  happened  to  meet  with  persons  whose  conduct 
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aftnled  them  astisfiustton^  felt  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  vhole  native 
population,  and  respected  them  accordii^gly ;  others  again,  who  happened  to 
meet  lilth  iil-treatmeot  and  misfortuneSy  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  or 
opposition,  social  or  redigious,  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  chanced  to 
have  dealings  or  communicatioB^  represented  tbe  whole  Indian  race  in  a  cor- 
responding Ught'i  while  somei  witheut  even-  being  in  the  country  at  all,  or 
seeing  or  conversing  with  ai^nativesof  India^  have  formed  an  opinion  of  them 
at  second-hand,  founded  on  theory  and  conjectures.  There  is  however  a  fourth 
class  of  persons,  few  indeed  in  number^  who,  though  they  seem  unprejudiced, 
yet  have  difiered  widely  frott  each  other  in  many  of  their  inferences  from  facts 
equally  within  the  sphere  of  their  observations,  as  generally  happens  with 
respect  to  matters  not  capable  of  rigid  demonstration.  I  therefore  feel  great 
reluctance  in  offering  an  opinion  on  a  subject  on  which  I  may  unfortunately 
differ  from  a  considerable  number  of  those  gentlemen;  however,  being  called 
upon  for  an  opinion,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my  impression,  although  I  may  per- 
haps be  mistaken. 

From  a  careful  survey  and  observation  of  the  pfopl?  and  inhabitanU  of  various 
parts  of  die  country,and  in  every  condition  of  iife,I  am  of  opinion  that  the  peasants 
or  villagers  who  rende  ttwatffrom  large  towns  and  bead  stations,  and  courts  of 
law,  are  as  innocent,  temperate,  and  moral  in  th^  conduct,  as  the  people  of 
any  country  whatsoever;  and  the  farther  I  proceed  towards  the  north  and  west, 
the  greater  the  honesty  and  simpUcxty,  and  independence  of  character,  I  meet 
with.  The  virtues  of  this  class,  iiowever,  rest  at  present  chiefly  on  thor  primitive 
simplicity,  and  a  strong  religious  feeling,  which  leads  them  to  espect  reward 
or  punbhment  for  their  good  or  bad  conduct,  not  only  in  the  next  world,  but, 
like  the  ancient  Jews,  also  in  this.  52d«  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  towns  or 
stations,  who  have  much  intercourse  with  persons  employed  about  the  courts  of 
law,  by  zemindars,  &c.,  and  with  foreigners  and  others  in  a  different  state  of 
civilization,  generally  imbibe  their  habits  and  opinions ;  hence  their  religious 
opinions  are  shaken  without  any  other  principles  being  implanted  to  supply 
their  place;  consequently  a  great  proportion  of  these  are  far  inferior  in  point  of 
character  to  the  former  class,  and  are  very  often  even  made  toob  of  in  the  nefa- 
rious work  of  peijury  and  forgery.  3d.  A  third  class  consists  of  persons  who  are 
in  the  employ  of  landholders  (zemindars),  or  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the 
courts  of  law,  as  attorney's  clerks,  &c.,  who  must  rely  for  a  livelihood  on  theur 
^irewdness,  not  having  generally  sufficient  means  to  enter  into  commerce  or 
business ;  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  still  worse  than  the  second  class,  more 
especially  when  they  have  no  prospect  of  bettering  their  condition  by  the 
savings  of  honest  industry,  and  no  hope  is  held  out  to  them  of  rising  to  honour 
or  affluence  by  superior  merit.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  hare  met  a  greater 
BOmber  of  the  second  class  engaged  in  a  respectable  line  of  trade,  who  were 
men  of  real  merit,  worth  and  character.  Even  among  the  third  class  I  have 
known  many  who  had  every  disposition  to  act  uprightly,  and  some  actually  ho- 
nest in  their  conduct;  and  if  they  saw  by  experience  that  their  merits  were  ap- 
preciated, that  they  might  hope  to  gain  an  independence  by  honest  means,  and 
that  just  and  honourable  conduct  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  theur  being  ulti- 
mately rewarded  by  situations  of  trust  and  respectability,  they  would  gradually 
bcfin  to  feel  ahigh  r^ard  for  character  and  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  from  che- 
rishing such  feelings  become  more  and  more  worthy  of  public  confidence,  while 
their  example  would  powerfolly  operate  on  the  second  class  above  noticed, 
which  is  generally  dependent  on  them,  and  under  their  influence. 

Q.  3.   What  is  the  rate  of  wages  generally  allowed  to  the  peasantry  and 
labourers? 
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A*  In  Calcutta,  artisans,  such  as  blacksmiths  and  carpeatars,  if  good  work- 
men, get  (if  my  memory  be  correct)  from  10  to  1£  ropees  a  month  (that  is 
about  SOs.  to  248.);  common  workmen,  who  do  inferior  plain  work,  5  or  6 
rupees  (that  is  about  10s.  or  12s«  sterling  money) ;  masons  from  5  to  7  (10s.  to 
146.)  a  month  ;  common  labourers  about  3^  and  some  4  rupees ;  gardeners  or 
cultivators  of  land  about  4  rupees  a  month ;  and  palanquin-bearers  the  same. 
In  small  towns  the  rates  are  aomeChing  below  this ;  in  the  country  places  atill 
lower. 

Q.  4.  On  what  kind  of  provisfons  do  they  snbsist  ? 

A.  In  Bengal  they  live  most  commonly  on  rice,  with  a  few  TCgetablea,  salt 
and  hot  spices,  and  fish.  I  have,  however,  often  observed  the  poorer  classes 
living  on  rice  and  salt  only.  In  the  Upper  Provinces  they  use  wheatao  flour 
instead  of  rice,  and  the  poorer  classes  frequently  use  bajarah,  d;c.  (millet,  ftc). 
The  Mahommedans  in  sJl  parts,  who  can  aflbrd  it,  add  fowl  and  •tber  animal 
iood,  A  full  grown  person  in  Bengal  consumes,  I  think,  from  about  1  lb.  to 
lilb.  of  rice  a-day;  in  the  Upper  Provinces  a  larger  quantity  of  wheatea 
flour,  even  though  so  much  more  nourbhing.  [The  v&Ukya  (persons  of  the 
third  class)  and  the  Brahmins  of  tbeDeccan  never  eatfledh  ander  any  circum- 
stances.] 

4^  5.  What  sort  of  houses  do  they  inhabit  P 

il.  lu  higher  Bengal  and  the  Upper  and  the  Western  Proviaoes,  they  occupy 
mud-huts ;  in  the  lower  and  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  generally  hovels  composed 
of  straw,  mats  and  sticks ;  the  higher  daaaes  only  having  bouses  built  of  brick 
and  lime. 

Q,  6.  How  are  they  clothed  ? 

A*  The  Hindoos  of  the  Upper  Provinces  wear  a  turban  on  the  head,  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  (called  a  chadar)  wrapped  round  the  chest,  and  another  piece 
girt  closely  about  the  loins,  and  falling  down  towards  the  koee;beaiiks,  they  have 
frequently  under  the  chadar  a  vest  or  waistcoat  eut  and  fitted  to  the  person. 
In  the  Lower  Provinces  they  generally  go  bareheaded ;  the  lower  garment  is 
worn  more  open,  but  falling  down  towards  the  ancle ;  and  the  poorer  dass  of 
labourers  have  merely  a  small  strip  of  cloth  girt  round  their  loins  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  and  are  in  other  respects  quite  naked.  The  Mahonuaedans 
every  where  use  the  turban,  and  are  better  clad.  The  respectable  and  wealthj 
classes  of  people,  both  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos,  are  of  course  dressed  in  a 
more  respectable  and  becoming  manner. 

Q,  7,  Can  you  state  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  ? 

A,  It  increases  considerably,  from  the  early  maixiages  of  the  people,  and 
from  tho-males  so  seldom  leaving  their  families,  and  almoat  never  goia^  abroad. 
But  there  are  occasional  strong  natural  checks  to  this  auperabundance.  Th« 
vast  number  carried  off  of  late  years,  by  cholera  morbus,  having  gveadj 
relieved  the  pressure  of  surplus  population,  the  condition  of  Uie  labourers  haa 
since  been  much  improved  in  comparison  with  what  it  waa  before  the  peopla 
were  thinned  by  that  melancholy  scourge. 

Q.  8.  What  is  the  character  of  their  industry  ? 

A,  The  Mahommedans  are  more  active  and  capable  of  -exertion  than  the 
Hindoos,  but  the  latter  are  also  generally  patient  of  labour,  and  diligent  in 
thdr  employments ;  and  those  of  the  Upper  Provtnoas  not  iufeiior  to  tfaa 
Mahommedans  themselves  in  industry. 

Q,  9.  What  capability  of  improvement  do  they  possess? 

A.  They  have  the  same  capability  of  improvement  at  any  other  oiviKzed 
people. 
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Q.  10.  What  dc^ee  of  intelligence  exisU  among  the  native  inhabitants  ? 

A.  The  country  having  been  so-  long  under  aubjection  to  the  arbitrary 
inilltary  government  of  the  MahomDiedan  ruic^rs,  which  showed  little  reapect 
for  Hindoo  learning,  it  has  very  fnuch  dex;ayoJ,and  indeed  almost  disappeared, 
except  among  the  Brahmins  in  $ome  parts  of  the  Dakhan  (Deccan),  and  of  the 
eastern  side  of  India,  more  dislant  from  th^  chief  seat  of  the  Mahommedan 
government.  The  Mussulmans  as  well  as  the  more  repectable  classes  of 
Hindoos  chiefly  cultivated  Persian  literature ;  a  great  number  of  the  former 
and  a  few  of  the  latter  al<o  extending  their  studies  likewise  to  Arabic.  This 
practice  has  partially  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  and  among  those 
who  enjoy  this  species  of  learning,  as  well  as  among  those  who  cultivate  Sans- 
crit literature,  many  weH-infonned  and.  enlightened  persons  may  be  found, 
though  from  their  ignoraope  of  European  literature,  they  are  not  naturally 
much  esteemed  by  such  Europeans  as  are  not  well  versed  in  Arabic  or  Sanscrit. 

Q>  1 1 .  How  are  the  people  in  regard  to  education  ? 
•  A»  Those  about  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  are  not  inferior  in  point  of 
education  and  accomplishments  to  the  respectable  and  well-bred  classes  in  any 
other  country.  Indeed,  they  rather  carry  their  politeness  and  attention  to 
courtesy  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  Some  seminaries  of  education  (as  at 
Benares,  &c.  &c.  &c.)  are  still  supported  by  the  princes,  and  other  respectable 
and  opulent  native  inhabitants,  but  often  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  With 
respect  to  the  Hindoo  oolkge.  in  Calctitta,  established  under  the  auspices  of 
government  on  a  highly  respectable  and  firm  footing,  many  learned  Christians 
object  to  the  system  therein  followed  of  teaching  literature  and  science  without 
religion  being  united  with  them,  because  they  consider  this  as  having  a  ten« 
dency  to  destroy  the  religious  principles  of  the  students  (in  which  they  were 
first  Jbrought  up,  and  which,  consequently,  were  a  check  on  their  conduct) 
without  substitntiiig  anything  xeligious  in  their  stead. 

Q.  \ft.  What  infiuenoe  has  superstition  ovef  the  conduct  of  the  people? 

A.  I  have  already  noticed  this  in  reply  to  Q.  2. 

Q,  13.  What  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  native  inhabitants  regarding  the 
existjog  form  of  government,  and  its  administrators,  native  and  European  ? 

J.  The  peasantry  and  villagers  in  the  interior  are  quite  ignorant  of,  and  indif- 
fereBt  about,  either  the  former  or  present  government,  and  attribute  the  pro- 
tection they  may  enjoy,  or  oppression  they  may  sufier,  to  the  conduct  of  the 
public  officers  immediately  presiding  over  them.  But  men  of  aspiring  charac- 
ter, and  members  of  such  ancient  families  as  are  very  much  reduced  by  the  pre- 
sefii  system,  consider  it  derogatory  to  accept  of  the  triffing  puUic  situatiomi 
which  ^natives  are  allowed  to  hold  under  the  British  govemmeot,  and  are 
decidedly  disofiected  to  it.  Many  of  those,  however,  who  engage  prospei^ 
boaly  in  commerce,  and  of  those  who  are  secured  in  the  peaceiiil  possession  of 
their  estates  by  the  permanent  settlement,  and  such  as  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to.  foresee  the  probability  of  future  improvement  which  presents  itself 
under  the  British  rule,  are  not  only  reconciled  to  it,  'but  really  view  it  as  a 
blessing  to  the  country. 

But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  wHh  reference  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  native  community,  that  the  only  course  of 
policy  which  can  ensure  their  attachment  to  any  form  of  government  would  be^ 
that  of  making  them  eligible  to  gradual  promotion,  according  to  their  respeo* 
tive  abilities  and  merits,  to  situations  of  trust  and  respectablity  in  the  state.  . 

RAMMOHOir  Ror. 

London,  Sept.2S,  1831. 
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THE  BLACK  SEA  AND  SEA  OP  A20V. 

In  a  very  able  article  on  the  Blaek  Sea  and  on  the  visit  thither,  in  the 
autumn  of  1829,  of  H.  M,  frigate  Blonde,  the  Rev.  E.  Ooodenongfa 
complains  of  the  scanty  information^  of  an  authentic  kind,  which  we  pos- 
sess respecting  the  Euxine,  and  regrets  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian 
Government  prevents  the  publication  of  what  might  illustrate  the  hydro- 
graphy of  that  sea.  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  an  English  firigate  at  the  port ,  of  Sevastopol,  may,  in  some  measure, 
have  alarmed  the  Russian  authorities,  but  this  circumstance  ought  not  to  be 
the  ground  of  imputing  to  the  government  of  Russia  a  desire  to  prevent  the  * 
publication  of  charts  and  marine  plans  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  chart  of  this 
sea  was  published  by  the  Admiralty  of  St.  Petersburgfa  in  1804,  and  in 
1807  that  of  Lieutenant  Budischev.  Both  of  these  charts  are  very  faulty, 
^wing  to  their  being  constructed  from  astronomical  observations  not  accu- 
rately made ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  the  Admiralty  of  St 
Peteraburgh  gave  the  best  tfey  had*  The  Russian  govemn^ent  made  no 
opposition  to  the  French  expedition  of  Captain  Gauttier,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  construet  a  chart  of  the  Euxine,  whieh  ^as  poblished  at  Paris  in 
1820,  and  appears  to  be  generally  correct  in  respect  to  astronomical  data. 
In  the  last  place,  the  Admiralty  of  the  Black  Sea,  r^ident  at  Nikolaiev, 
has  published  a  vast  number  of  plans  of  the  ports  of  that  sea,  and  has  just 
printed  at  Odessa  a  '^  Marine  Description  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov,"  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  lithographed  in  thirty-five  sheets.  Thb 
valuable  work  appears  to  us  to  merit  a  particular  notice. 

The  Black  Sea  and  Palus  Moeotis,  to  which  the  ancient  geographers 
l^ve  excessive  dimensions,  have  in  fact  had  their  shores  changed  by  die  soil 
brought  down  by  the  Danube,  the  Dneister,  the  Dneiptr,  the  Dos,  the 
Kuban,  the  Kizil  Irmak,  and  by  the  lesser  alluvial  deposits  of  the  smi^er 
rivers  which  disembogue  there.  The  resistance  offered  to  the  currents  of 
the  rivers  has  also  raised  bars,  which  form  the  mud-^banks  at  the  mouAs 
ol  several  of  them. 

,  The  f xpodition  of  the  Argonauts,,  which  has  not  yet  been  rescued  from 
the  doniinon  of  mythology,  is  the  moat  anoieni  record  ^f  the  navigation  of 
lhia.ea%  which  then  bore  the  name  of  PoMtuM  Ammmtf  or  ^  Inhoapitahle 
Sea^''  and  did  net  obtain  that  of  Poniui  Euxmu9j  *'  Ho^itaUe  Sc«," 
till  4e  Chneeks,  having  endeavoured  to  establish  a  oommereial  istonoBne 
ndth  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  its  coasts,  founded  colonies  upon  it. 
The  free  Romans  appeared  there  as  conquerors ;  those  of  the  lower  em- 
lure,  tha  Yenetianfl,  the.  Genoese,  by  turns  warriors  and  merchants,  made 
ibis  sea  the  scene  of  a  very  active  and  very  extensive  commerce,  which 
^Ktendad  4»  4he  faaart  td  India.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
in  14^  Mahanet  U.  dosed  the  porta  of  the  Black  Sea  againrt  the 
ChiMan0^.r  oommeroa  Aaoeeforward  cntiiBly  ceased,  and  three  oeatariet 
were  aoffident  ta  extinguish  all  the  practical  knowledge  which  had  been 
respecting  that  sea.    Catherine  II.  at  lengtii,  in  1774,  dietatad  Cha 
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treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kaiaarji^  and  tlie  prodaoe  of  Russia,  ihen  recently 
aggrandized,  attracted  foreign  Teeseh^  which  had  permission  to  pass  the 
Channel  of  Constantinople*  The  benefits  of  this  oommeroey  which  daily 
augmented,  soon  increased  the  number  of  the  vessels  in  a  prodigious  degree; 
but  being  wholly  unproYided  with  good  charts,  the  navigatorB  were  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  ignorant  pilots,  whom  they  took  on  board  at  Constan* 
stinople.  Frequent  shipwrecks  and  other  disasten,  the  fruits  of  this  wretched 
system,  long  kept  up  the  notion  that  the  Kack  Sea  was  a  most  dangerous 
one,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  its  navigation  was  so  great,  that  some  ves- 
sels did  not  dare  to  enter  it  till  the  middle  of  May^  in  order  that  they 
mif^t  quit  it  before  the  end  of  August,  under  a  conviction  that  the  unex- 
ampled force  of  the  currents,  the  vast  number  of  dangers,  and  stprms  unknown 
in  other  seas,  rendered  all  the  resources  of  nautical  science  inefectual. 
Amongst  other  causes  which  contributed  to  destroy  these  absurd  apprehen- 
sions, may  be  enumerated  the  necessity  which  obliged  certain  vessels, 
which,  subsequently  to  1806,  became  French  by  the  union  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Adriatioto  Franee,  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  being  captured  in  the  Mediterranean  by  English  cruisers. 

The  Black  Sea  is  situated  in  one  part  between  41''  6'  W^  and  46p  37' 
N.  lat,  and  in  the  other  between  27""  25"  15"  and  41''  4&  15*  £.  long. 
Its  largest  breadth  'is  330  miles,  sixty  to  a  degree ;  from  the  Gulf  of  Pen- 
deraklia,  in  Anatolia,  to  the  Dneiper.  The  length,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Burgas  to  Pothi,  is  629  miles.  In  all  this  extent  it  presents  veiy  few 
dangers,  and  good  anchorage-ground  almost  every  where :  a  fact  the  more 
important  to  be  known,  since  in  foul  weather  a  vessel  has  seldom  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  to  run.  The  southern  coast  of  the.  Crimea,  those  of 
Anatolia  and  Ciroassia,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  afford  convenient 
dieker.  In  Roomelia,  are  only  those  of  Capes  Kali-akri  and  £iniona.  The 
mouAs  of  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  ooast  comprised  between  them  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Crimea,  are  dangerous,  because  they  cannot  be 
perceived  till  vety  near,  by  reason  of  their  slight  elevation.  It  is  only  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  the  coast  that  the  currents  can  occasion  any  con- 
siderable errors.  The  current  from  the  Don,  after  its  egress  from  the  sea 
of  Azov,  runs  to  the  south-west  along  the  southern  ooast  of  the  Crimea^  till 
a  certain  distance  frx>m  Cape  Chersonese.  Those  of  the  Dneiper  and 
Dneister,  which  bear  to  the  south,  join  the  former,  as  well  as  the  waters  of 
Ae  Danube,  and  they  flow  in  one  body  towards  the  channel  of  Constantinople, 
which  receive  a  part  only ;  the  eddy  repels  the  other  on  the  coast  q£  Asia, 
along  which  it  runs  easterly,  and  then  follows  Mingrelia  and  Ciroassia  to 
the  north.  This  ordinary  course  of  the  currents  in  the  Black  Sea,  some- 
times yields,  in  certain  parts,  to  the  impulse  of  the  winds,  or  to  some  local 
peeuliarities. 

The  north-east  wind  carries  into  the  Blaok  Sea  olear  waathar  and  coUin 
winter ;  the  north-west,  on  the  contsary,  as  weH  as  the  west,  is  aocompanM4 
by  fogs  and  humidity.  Towards  the  middle  of  summer,^  north  winds  com* 
monly  set  in;  they  subsequently  give  place  to  those  from  the  south,  wUol^ 
occur  pretty  frequently  in  January,  February,  and  March.    The  north 
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wind  often  obliges  vessels  coming  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Biacic 
Sea  to  remain  whole  months  at  the  Dardanelles  and  in  the  strait  of  Con- 
•tantinople,  which,  in  fafourable  weather,  they  can  pass  in  forty- eight  hours. 
The  approximation  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  renders  the  current  so 
rapid  there,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tack  against  it.  This  is  an  incon- 
venience which  frequently  occasions  considerable  losses  to  commercial  spe- 
culations in  the  Black  Sea.  The  same  current  is  of  great  advantage  to 
vessels,  which  in  their  passage  from  the  Black  Sea  encounter  the  south  wind, 
against  which  it  enables  them  to  make  head.  The  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is 
rarely  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  north  winds,  which  have  an  easterly  or 
westerly  direction  given  to  them  there  by  meeting  with  the  mountains :  they 
come  on  there  as  slight  breezes  only.  The  same  thing  is  observed  on  the 
coast  of  Circassia,  in  respect  to  the  west  and  south-west  ^vinds,  and  on 
that  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea,  in  respect  to  the  south-east  wind. 

The  winters  in  the  Black  Sea  are  often  ver}'  severe,  but  more  particu- 
larly on  its  northern  coasts.  The  rigging  then  becomes  stiff,  the  deck  is 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  crew  are  pierced  >vith  cold,  and  work  the  ship  with 
great  difficulty.  The  months  of  December  and  January  are  the  least  dan- 
gerous in  this  season.'  The  mouths  of  the  Dneiper,  the  Dneister,  occasion- 
ally those  of  the  Danube,  the  Port  of  Odessa,  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  and  the  sea  of  Azov,  are  frozen  in  the  winter,  more  or  less.  The 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  Black  Sea  has  been  observed  in 
lat  42*  3(K,  long.  33°  20'  at  11*^  30';  in  Tat.  43*  40',  long.  28°  30'  at  12*; 
in  lat  44*  35^,  and  long.  30°  32'  at  9o,  and  in  the  sea  of  Azov  at  8<».  The 
whole  of  the  Black  Sea  may,  however,  be  navigated  without  inconvenience, 
assuming  the  variation  at  10°  30'  to  the  west. 

The  sea  of  Azov  is  situated  between  lat.  45°  20^  and  47*  18/,  and  long. 
35°  2^  and  39°.  Its  length,  from  the  strait  of  Yenikale  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  is  168  miles,  and  its  breadth  123,  from  the  Toneka  to  ths  centre  of  the 
point  of  Kamyshevata.  -its  northern  shore  is  elevated  only  from  115  to 
130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  steep  and  reddish  coloured  ;  on  its 
surface,  which  is  generally  level,  a  few  little  eminences  appear,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.  Its  eastern  shore,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  very  low,  from  the  Don  to  Temriuk, 
often  sandy,  interrupted  by  swamps  and  mud-banks.  The  tongue  of  sand 
called  Toneka,  which  separates  Lake  Sivash  from  the  sea  of  Azov,  forms  its 
western  side ;  the  Crimea  and  the  Island  of  Taman  protect  the  southern 
coast  by  small  mountains,  which,  being  visible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
offer  some  good  points  of  view  from  Cape  Kazandib  to  Temriuk. 

The  greatest  depth  of  this  sea  is  forty-six  English  feet,  between  Yenikale 
and  Biekwarai:  it  diminishes .  considerably  in  the  gulf  of  the  Don,  which  is 
obstructed  by  several  shoals.  The  bottom  is  muddy,  with  a  mixture  of 
shells,  generaUy  black  and  reddish,  on  the  eastern  cqast.  The  water  of  the 
sea  of  Azov  is  turbid;  the  Don,  as  well  as  several  other  tributary  streams, 
purifies  it,  and  at  about  twenty  miles  from  Taganrog  it  becomes  drinkable. 
No  rapid  current  is  observed  in  this  sea';   when  the  north  wind  blowa 
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alroogly  it  very  rarely  acquires  a  velocity  of  more  than  a  mile  an  hour,  and 
when  the  wind  subsides,  it  commonly  takes  a  contrary  direction.  I'be 
navigaition  of  the  sea  of  Azov  is  interrupted  in  ivinter  by  the  ice  which  covers 
it,  commonly  from  November  till  February. 

In  1699,  Vice- Admiral  Kreutz  published  a  chart  of  this  sea :  since  that 
time,  it  has  been  repeatedly  described,  amongst  others  by  Lieutenant 
Budischev,  whose  observatioBS  were  printed  in  1808  at  St;  Petersburgh. 
His  work,  which  unfortunately  is  almost  unknown,  contains  facts  very 
useful  and  very  accurately  reported. 

A  vessel  performing  the  voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Odessa,  has  the 
Cape  to  the  N.  13^  K,  and  passes  the  little  island  of  Fidonisi,  or  of  the 
Serpents,  situated  before  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  leaving  it  about 
eight  miles  to  the  west.    Some  vessels,  in  summer^  steer  in  the  first  instance 
towards  the  Crimea,  in  order  to  take  advantage  afterwards  of  the  east- 
north-east,  and  north-east  winds,  which  prevail  constantly  at  that  season  of 
the  year.     This  precaution  is  a  prudent  one,  for  vessels  failing  to  adopt  it 
have  been  frequently  forced  to  put  into  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Roumelta, 
and  remain  there  a  long  time.    On  the  route  from  Constantinople  to 
Odessa,  the  line  gives  42,  3^  30^  and  21  fathoms  water,  from  about 
fifty-five  miles  east  of  Kustunji  to  Fidonisi :  the  bottom  is  shell,  occasionally 
mixed   with  slime.     In  nearipg  the   months  of  the  Danube,  and  passing 
between  them  and  Fidonisi,  the  sounding  gives  from  53  to  18  fathoms,  the 
bottom  ne^ly  the  same.    After  leaving  bdiind  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  and 
bearing  continually  to  the  N.  13^  E.,  the  line  gives  no  more  than  from 
16  to  12  fathoms.     If  the  weather  is  clear,  Cape  Balabane  may  be  seen, 
which  has  scarcely  any  projection,  and  its  heiglH  would  be  no  way  remark- 
able, except  that  there  is  a  sandy  flat  running  to  the  north;  and  which  is  not 
visible.     Alongside  a  hollow,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Dneister,  and  named  Bariboi,  is  a  shoal  on  which  vessels  have  been  lost:  it  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  froni  the  land ;  the  line  gives  but  two  or  three  fathoms 
upon   it,  and  it  runs  all  along  the  coast  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 
Further  on,  houses  and  windmills  are  seen  on  the  shore.     As  you  ap- 
proach Odessa,  a  mill  is  very  distinctly  seen,  situated  near  the  lazaretto, 
as  well  as.  the  steeples  of  the  churches,  the  vessels  anchored,  in  the  road,  and 
those  behind  the  great  mole.     The  coast  which  follows  Cape  Fontane,  as 
well  as  that  which  precedes  it,  is  safe,  and  may  be  I4)prc ached  very  near, 
keeping,  for  the  sake  of  more  security,  at  a  cable  and  a  halfs  length  from 
the  shore.     Outside  the   mole  of  Odessa,  a  bank  has  formed  extending 
towards  its  extremity.     If  it  be  necessary  to  perform  quarantine,  the  vessel 
must  cast  anchor  in  the  road,  N.E.  of  the  mole,  in  •thirty-fivB  to  €ffy  feet, 
in  a  mud  and  weedy  bottom.     The  quarantibe  mole  curves  to  the  north- 
west,  for  1,850  feet;    it  shelters  vessels  from  th6  sea^winds.      At  the 
entrance  of  the  little  harbour  it  forms,  there  is  but  twenty  to  twenty-two 
feet  water,  and  near  the  shore  only  four  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half;    The 
mud  which  accumulates  here  is  obliged  to  be  removed  by  a  machine. 

Odessa  is  situated  in  lat.  46""  28^  54",  long.  SO"*  43'  22^   It  is  still  oaUed 
by  the  Turks  Kafabei^  "and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  Port  of  the  Istrians  of 
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the  aneienU.    The  chief  article  of  exportation  at  Odessa  is  com :  there 
are  also  to  be  procured  taHow,  ox-hides^  wool,  wax,  &o. 

Nicolaer,  in  lat  48o  58^21''  and  long,  dl""  51K  11''  is  the  prinoipal 
dep6t  of  the  Russian  marine  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  city  is  sitai^ 
twenty  miles  from  the  bar  of  4he  Bug  and  the  Dneiper^  and  at  the  janetion 
of  the  Ingul  with  the  Bug.  Vessels  of  war  are  boilt  there,  which  pass 
from  the  Ingul  into  4he  Bug  by  a  canal  from  twenty  to  twenty^seven  feel 
and  a  half  deep. 

The  best  port  of  the  Crimea  is  that  of  Seyastopol.  After  doubling  C^ape 
Chersonese,  which  is  bounded  by  a  reef,  you  itre  six  miles  west  from  the 
bay  of  Sevastopol,  which  is  perceptible  by  certain  white  breaken.  On  this 
coast  are  situated  nine  ports,  three  of  which  are.  in  this  bay:  they  are  open 
to  the  north,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  safe  and  excel^nt  The  bay  of 
Sevastopol  is  open  to  the  west ;  it  is  four  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  one 
mile  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  its  bottom  is  not  more  than  ten  fathoms.  The 
vale  of  Inkerman,  in  which  flows  the  rivulet  Called  the  Buxuk-ozen,  bounds 
it  to  the  east;  two  ]ight»houses  have  been  built  there,  near  together,  which 
must  be  brought  into  one,  in  order  to  pass  safely  through  the  dangers  at  the 
entrance.  The  nearest  of  these  light-houses  may  be  seen  twenty-two  miles 
off  at  sea ;  the  other,  which  is  higher,  twenty-seven.  During  summer,  the 
west  wind  blows  all  day,  and  does  not  give  vray  to  the  land-wind  till  night 
In  autumn  and  winter  this  happens  less  regularly.  Complaints  are  made  at 
Sevastopol  of  a  worm  which  corrodes  the  side-planks  of  ships :  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  insect  is  bred  in  the  slimy  mud  brought  down  into  the  bay 
by  sundry  little  streams,  particularly  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  port 

Sevastopol  is  flanked  by  two  ports';  a  third  is  in  the  city  itself.  The 
western  i>ort  is  that  of  the  Quarantine.  Its  sinuosities  afford  a  complete 
shelter  against  all  winds,  even  the  north,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  con- 
siderable. In  entering,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  off  from  the  right  side, 
which  has  some  breakers.  On  the  east  are  two  long  ranges  of  rocks, 
v^hicb,  with  two  others  opposite,  form  the  pass  of  the  great  bay  or  harbour 
of  Sevastopol.  The  Port  of  the  Artillery  is  that  wlitch  goes  into  the  city ; 
it  Is  three-qmutersof  a  mile  from  the  former.  In  entering  it,  a  third  bank 
■inst  be  avoided.  This  port  has  from  five  to  three  fethoms  very  close  to 
the  shore.  The  last  is  the  South,  called  also  the  Oreat  Port,  which  is 
eastward  of  the  city.  The  point  which  separates  it  from  that  of  the  artil- 
lery projects  a  reef  of  rocks  to  a  good  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  This 
port  is  about  two  miles  loqg  to  the  south ;  its  depth  of  iw^ater  is  nine 
fathoms;  its  shores  are  high  and  steep,  and  ships  of  the  line  may  lie  near 
it.  Between  the  south  port  and  that  of  the  artillery  is  the  city  of  Sevas- 
topol: its  arsenals  and  magazines  are  in  the  former  of  the  two  ports.  The 
eentN  of  the  great  harbour  is  in  lat.  44»  87'  and  long.  33^  2V. 

TiModosia,  in  hit  4iS^  2^  long.  35<  M',  has  an  ex^llent  anchorage,  the 
best  of  any  of  the  commercial  towns  of  southern  RussFa :  no  vessel  was 
ever  known  to  be  lost  there.  The  exports  are  grain,  wool,  felt,  ravr 
hides^  butter,  &c.  Since  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  this  town  has  re- 
aBsmed  the  name  which  it  received  from  its  Greek  founders.    The  Genoeae 
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gave  to  their  colony  here  the  name  of  Kaffa,  which  the  Tartart  retained, 
and  which  is  sometimes  used  at  the  present  day.  The  port  of  Kerch  is 
inconvenient  for  completing  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  even  of  moderate 
burthen ;  that  of  Yenikale^  ^hich  is  very  near,  is  much  better. 

The  coasts  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  between  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
pborus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  or  Rioni,  are .  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  Russians.  There  ace,  however,  along  the  whole  line  of  this  coast, 
very  few  good  ports.  That  of  Sokhoom  kale,  in  lat.  42®  59^  Id'  long.  41«« 
Jiasa  good  anchorage.  The  spurs. of.  the  Caucasus,  which  are  bathed  by 
die  Blaok  8ea,  Ibrm  a  coast  which  extends  from  the  S.E«  to  the  N.W.,  as 
far  as  Anapa.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  little  known,  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  which  a  vessel  of  war  might  land  at  any  point.  It  is  almost 
evetywhere  shoaly  and  beset  with  rooks,  which,  by  their  generally  curved 
form,  and  their  reddish  oolonr,  from  Sokhoom-kale  to  Cape  Itokopaskhe, 
and  white  from  thence  to  Anapa,  may  be  recognised  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  make  the  anchorages  easy  to  be  found.  Storms  from  sea-ward 
are  rare  on  this  coast,  which  is  projected  by  its  lofty  nonntaina ;  whilst,  oh 
the  other  band,  thenortfaeriy  atad  easterly  winds  fall  fariously  from  their 
summits.  Every  evening,  in  these  latitudes,  the  navigator  is  sure  of  a 
land-breeze,  which  blows  throughout  the  night,  and  often  does  not  cease 
till  ten  in  the  morning,  when  it  gives  place  to  the  sea-breeze«  There  is  a 
culrent  here,  sometimes  violent,  which  runs  towards  the  strait  of  Kerch. 

Pitsunda,  the  ancient  Pythius,  is  twenty-six  miles  \V»N.W.  from 
Sokhoom-kale.  It  has  a. safe  anchorage  in  a  bight;  it  is  large,  deep  and 
open  to  the  south.  Several  products  of  the  Caucasus  are  shipped  here ; 
amongst  other  articles,  very  fine  box-wood. 

The  Russians,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  landing-place  as  near 
at  poflsible  to  their  possessions  in  Gkorgia  and  ta  the  south  of  the  Caucasus^ 
have  oonstmcted  a  fort,  vulgarly  called  Redout-kale,  eighteen  miles  north 
'  of  Pothi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kopi,  the  Khobus  of  the  ancients.  .  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  place  of  landing  and  loading  the  importi  an4  e]Cpqrt$  oT 
Mingrelia,  ImiretM  and  Georgia.  .  When  the  wind  is  not  violeot,  the 
ireaseb  present  their  head  to  the  onrrent,  which  seta  strongly  tp  the  north. 
After  a  storm,  it  brings  with  it  large  fragments  of  tree%  which  the  Phasis 
and  Kopi  oany  down  to  the  sea.  The  latter  river,  as  well  as  the  others 
has  a  bar  at  its*  mouth,  occasioqed  by  depositions  of  earth  and  gravel,  which 
renders  its  entrandfe  impracticable  for  vessels  which  draw  more  than  ^yt 
&et  water. .  Rafts  or  barges  can  alone  pass  it;  they  get  on  the  other  sidi^ 
where  the  depth  is  very  considerable ;  but  the  bank  being  moveable,  tl/e 
passage  is  rendered  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  soand. 
Besides  this  inconvenience,  here  is  an  eddy,  which  commences  as  soon 
as  the  sea  is  a  little  agitated,  and  the  river  is  then  impassable  by  any  kind 
of  vassd.    Redont-kale  is  ia  lat.  \^  %Y  Umf.  4lo  3&. 
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INSTITUTES  OF  MANU. 

SECOND   ARTICLE. 

Book  III,  distich  169,   hemistich  1.     The  new  edition  retains  in  the 

text  and  scholia  Babii  R&m's reading  >^m?=n<\l^  >  which  Mr.  Haugb- 
ton,  on  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  and  the  parallel  passages,  distich  170, 

182,  and  183,  bad  corrected  into  Sfm^CRJ^  • 

Book  III.  dist.  201,   h.  1.      The   iorrecUon  of  ^c|4^|c|c||:    for' 

<\S*f  1^^  1 1  is  adopted  in  the  new  edition. 

Book  III.  dist.  202,  h.  2.     The  new  edition  follows  Mr.  Haoghton  in 

reading  ^AM^^hH   instead  of  S^T^Rr^^fn  as  was  printed  in  Babu 

R&m's  text.     The  use  of  the  verb  ^H^ in  the  Atmanepadam  of  the  first 

conjugation  and  governing  a  dative  case,  in  the  intransitive  sense  of  being 
Jit  for y  or  becoming  capable  ofajktngy  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

Book  III.  dist.  214,  h.  1.  Mr.  Haughton  reads  tt^^  \%K^ 
T^5tl*i  9  which  reading  is  also  adopted  by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps. 

We  ai*e  inclined  to  prefer  tf  ^  H  (^  ^M  f  i^CllH  >  t^«  reading  reported 

by  Mr.  Haughton  from  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  printed  in  the  new  Cal- 
cutta edition,  which  agrees  best  with  the  context  and  with  Culhica's  gloss.  . 
Book  III.  dist.  228,    h.  2.      The  new  edition  adheres  to  B4bu  R4m's 

reading  ^T^^'^^fl  >  which  destroys  the  measure  of  the  verse,  giving 
a  syllable  more  than  it  should  to  the  first  foot..    Some  of  the  MSS.  hav« 

H I  l^H  M  ^  "^  y  ^^^  making  the  trespass  against  the  metre  even  worse,  by 
introduoing  a  superfluous  conjunction.  The  measure  of  the  aloka  is  thus 
disregarded  in  some  passages,  where  the  mistake  seems  too  deep-rooted  to 
admit  of  correction  by  conjecture.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
measure  is  easily  restored  by  reading  with  Mr.  Haughton,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  two   MSS.,     nTX^^^rl^-     The  causal  /orm  of  the  vert> 

|C^IJ,  with  K{  W^  prefixed,  is  used  to  exactly  the  same  purpose  in  the 

description  of  the  festivities  attending  king  Dasaratha's  great  sacrifice,  Ra- 
may.  I.  13,  dist.  19.  ed.  Schlegel. 

Book  III.  dist.  234,  h.  2.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  and  the  Cal- 
cutta edition  have  retained  B&bn  R&m's  reading  chftH'^Ttl*!  >  which 
Mr.    Haughton,     on    the     authority   of    several    MSS.,    altered    into 

^rtM-^Jtl^l .  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  former,  translating  the 
words,  not  **  offering  him  a  blanket  from  Nep&l  as  bis  seat,"  at  Sir  Ww. 
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Jones  has  repdeied  tbem,  bot  *'  ftpr^ading  a  Nfp&I  blanket  over  his  seat'' 
This  seems  to  a|pree  with  Calldca's  interpretation.    Two  similar^  though 

not  quite  analogovs,  instances  of  the  verb  2^  with  a  locative  case  used 

in  the  sense   of  aitaching  or  appfying  one  thing  (o  another  occur 

near  the  beginning  of   Sakuntal4 :     ^F^BRTTT     ^^^^^^^  (^ 

^ITf^r^JEJ^TTn^  **  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  that  black  antelope,  and 

on    thee,    O  king,    with  thy    braced    bow—,"      and    ^^ITMnTrT 

?2Jr^^  <*  ficf^:   "  Casting  his  eye  back  at  the  car  which  fol- 
lows him." 

Book  III.  dist.  237,  h.  1.     The  new  edition  repeats  the  erroneous 

reading  SfSPTTTn  >n  the  singular,  which  Mr.  Haughton,  conformably 
to  the  context,  the  gloss  of  Culldca,  and  the  MSS.  had  corrected  into  the 

plural  3lHpr|. 

Book  III.  dist  251,   h.  1.     Mr.  Haughton's  reading  SJI^W^r^ 

instead  of  3)7^17^^  ^  adopted  in  the  new  edition. 

Book  III.  dist  266,  h.  1.     The  new  Calcutta  edition  follows  that  of 

Mr.  Haughton  in  giving  C(|rMn    instead  of  cj^r^n  •     See  above, 
dist  202. 

Book  III.  dist.  284,  h.  2.    The  Calcutta  editors  have  adopted  Mr. 

Colebrooke's  conjecture,    ^^TIk^TT^ instead  of  fTT^rf^^t^TPl' 
■8  reported  in  Mr.  Haughton's  note,  by  which  the  verse  is  brought  within 
its  prescribed  number  of  syllables. 
Book  IV.  dist  15,  h.  2.     The  new  edition  retains  B4bu  R4m's  reading 

lS^*)l*1^  which  is  also  that  of  CuDuca,  but  which  Mr.  Haughton  on 

the  authority  of  the  MSS.  had  altered  into  ^Rr^^TFf^  . 

Book  IV.  dist.  57,  h.  1.     Here  and  in  dist.  99,  h.  2,  B&bu  R&m  read 

^Mrj^,  an  unusual  form  of  the  potential  mood  of  the  verb  t^  4^> 

instead  of  which  the  regular  form  t^^|TT^  was  put  into  the  text  of  both 

passages  by  Mr.  Hanghton,  who  however  in  a  subsequent  note  (page  fS62) 
remarked  its  non-conformity  to  the  metre.     In  the  new  Calcutta  edition,  as 

also  in  that  of  M.  Loiseleur,  the  reading  t*l^l^  is  adopted  in  dist.  57; 

but  in  dist  99  they  have  retained  t^  M^l  which  is  here  also  supported  by 

all  the  MSS.  collated  by  Mr.  Hau^ton.     There  occur  several  other 

instanoes  in  which  the  verb  ^^M[»  properly  belonging  to  the  second,  is 

inflected  as  a  verb  of  the  first  class.     See  Bopp's  Grammar,  p.  348  (Ger- 
man edition),  and  his  Glossarium  Sanscritum,  p.  198. 
•   Book  IV.  dist  125,  h.  2.     The  new  Calcutta  edition  and  M.  Loiseleur 
j|««/..feirr.N.S.VoL.7.No.28.  2  U 
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follow  Mr.  Hangliton  in  reading  C^H^^IJ  instead  of  CH*<t1J  as  was- 

printed  formerly. 

Book  IV.  dist.  ]68y  h.  2.    M.  Loiseleur  and  the  new  Calcutta  edition 

read  3W5rp^:  with  Mr.  Haughton,  instead  of  >^^^t^:  as  was 
given  by  B&bu  R4m. 

Book  IV.  dist   185,  h.  1.     Bibu   R&m's   reading    f^\m    ^ 

^Itm^l^  is  repeated  in  the  new  edition  :  it  agrees  better  with  Cullu- 
ca's  gloss,  than  STPTT  ^  I  as  Mr.  Haughton  has  given  on  the  authority 
of  several  MSS.     Mr.  Haughton  is  followed  by  M.  Loiseleur. 

Book  IV.  dist.  205,  h.  1.  The  new  edition  bears  ITFRntST^rT' 
the  reading  of  all  MSS.  reported  in  Mr.  Haughton's  note^  though  not 
received  by  him  into  the  text.      Mr.  Haughton  has,  in  common  with  M. 

Loiseleur,  retained  B&bu  Rim's  reading  irPT^ntST^R^ . 

Book  IV.  dist.  215,  h.  2.     The  new  Calcutta  edition  retains  B4bu  R4m's 

reading  SU|t^    which  Mr.  Haughton  on  the  authority  of  one  of  bis  MSS. 

had  altered  into  qUTRT  . 

Book  IV.  dist  209,  h.  2.  Mr.  Haughton  follows  B4bu  Ram  in  reading 
fq^q  I,  which  is  also  retained  in  M.  Loiseleur's  text  The  new  Cal- 
cutta edition  has  fq^^l  which  is  supported  by  several  MSS.  and  the 

commienlary* 

Book  IV,  dist  221,   h.  1.     The  reading  chosen  by  Mr.  Haagkoa 

^f  ^^^  ^  ^H  9  ^^^^^  '^  *^^®  adopted  in  M.  Loiseleur's  text,  is  indeed 

easier  and  clearer  than  ^  ^ft  '  ^Zf ,  as  is  printed  in  both  the  Calcutta 
editions.     We  cannot,  however,  consider  the  latter  reading  as  obscure. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  ^n  supports  tlie  relative  ^ ,  as  it  sometimes 

does,  like  an  apposition.  Zf  ^Jn  -^^^f  is  just  the  same  as  ^  ^  Sf^ 
'^  gut  illi  alii"  instead  of  '^  qui  alii;**  the  same  is  expressed  in  a  more 

definite  mnner  by  3}*  C^^^l  ^  ^  ''  qvi  ab  kia  diver^r 

Want  of  room  obliges  us  here  to  interrupt  for  the  present  our  remarks  on 
this  new  edition  of  Manu :  we  may  probably  resume  the  subject  when  the 
second  volume  reaches  us,  the  arrival  of  which  we  eagerly  expect 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  accuracy  and  diligence  with  which  the 
French  edition  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  is  executed.  Though  its  text  is  chiefly 
founded  on  that  of  Mr.  Haughton,  yet  we  think  it  but  due  to  M.  Loisdeor 
to  say,  that  he  has  followed  his  own  judgment  in  availing  himself  of  the  critical 
apparatus  furnished  by  the  Engysh  editor  and  of  the^  readings  of  tWQ 
manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  In  his  notes  he  often  inserts  ex- 
tracts, not  only  from  the  printed  schoha  of  CuUuca,  but  also  from  the  tin- 
published  commentary  of  Raghunanda,  contained  in  one  of  the  Paris  MSS. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  80CIETIE& 


Royal  AtiaHe  Society. — A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  3d 
March ;  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M.P.,  President,  in  the 
ehair. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table : 

From  Captain  Peter  Rainier,  R.N.,  C.B.,  a  pair  of  models  of  Egyptian  obelisks, 
beautifully  sculptured  in  black  marble,  twenty-four  inches  in  height.  One  is  a  model 
of  the  only  obelisk  now  standing  at  Heliopolis  (the  On  of  the  Scriptures),  which  was 
erected  by  Osortsen  the  Flrstt  the  earliest  of  the  Pharaohs,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  5,000  years  ago.  The  other  is  a  model  of  one  of  the  obelisks  erected  at  Zan, 
or  Gosheny  by  Ramses  the  Second,  the  most  mighty  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  most 
powerful  monarch  that  ever  ruled  Egypt,  and  under  whom  the  Exodus  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place.  The  original  obelisks  are  in  red  granite,  the  shaft  being  about 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  six  inches  square  at  the  base. 

From  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.,  V.P.R.A.S.,  a  few  articles  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  lackered-ware,  as  specimens  to  compare  with  those  from  Ava,  presented  by 
Major  Bumey  at  the  last  meeting,  viz.,  a  Japanese  inkstand,  with  writing  pencilB, 
slate,  &c. ;  the  inkstand  has  figures  of  birds  in  relief  on  the  outside.  Another 
Japanese  box,  with  a  slate  for  mixing  ink.  A  Japanese  case,  with  two  small  gilt 
boxes.  A  case  with  six  small  boxes,  thickly  painted  with  vermilion,  and  carved. 
Two  small  heart. shaped  boxes,  of  common  lackered- ware.  One  small  lackered  box, 
inlaid  with  tinfoil.     Also  the  following  miscellanies : 

1.  Two  small  boxes  containing  an  extract  of  tea,  called  by  the  Chinese  pou'urh-choy 
and  supposed  to  possess  great  medicinal  properties.  The  smallest  box  of  the  two  was 
received  from  the  emperor,  and  is  marked  with  the  five-clawed  dragon.  The  tea  in 
this  box  is  in  small  round  cakes,  having  figures  stamped  upon  them,  and  at  a  little 
distance  they  exactly  resemble  old  coins.  The  tea  in  the  other  box  is  in  small,  thin, 
long  cakes,  which  mostly  bear  Chinese  characters.  The  flavour  of  these  cakes,  when 
tasted,  is  very  strong  and  aromatic,  with  a  sweetness  resembling  that  of  liquorice.  An 
account  of  this  tea,  in  Chinese  and  French,  is  enclosed  in  the  box ;  the  following  is  a 
literal  transcript  of  the  latter,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  printed  at  the  Mission 
press  at  Pekin. 

DU  THE  appdU  POU  £UL  TCHA. 
II  fait  a  peu  pr^  le  mdme  effet  que  la  sauge,  pent  £tre  a  t*il  plus  d'efiicacit6. 
IJ  dissipe  les  flegmes,  il  aide  4  U  digestion ;  quand  on  a  pris  flruid,  11  procure  nne 
soenr  douce  et  guerit,  il  fait  mourir  les  vers,  &c. 

"  Les  gens  qui  se  portent  bien  peuvent  en  prendre  de  temps  en  temps,  Qs  s*en  por- 
teront  mieux,  et  ils  auront  plus  d'appetit  qu*  auparavant.  On  prend  le  PO  U  E  UL 
TCHA  comme  Tautre  the  k  mdme  dose,  comme  il  est  amer,  on  Tadoudt  par  quel- 
ques  morceaux  de  sucre. 

''  Ce  Thi  ne  se  trouve  que  dans  TTunnan,  il  est  noir,  on  le  forme  sur  les  lieux  en 
bonles,  U  y  en  a  de  cinq  Kvres  pesant." 

**  De  ClmprimSrie  de  ia  Mauon  Fran^obe  de  Pekin,     Le  J 1  yooem,  1790.** 

2.  Another  preparation  of  tea,  in  a  round  solid  form,  resembling  a  melon ;  this  is 
also  said  to  possess  medicinal  virtues. 

3.  A  specimen  of  the  white  wax  of  China-  This  substanoe  is  a  secretion  from  a 
particular  kind  of  tree,  and  is  of  so  concentrated  a  quality^  that  excellent  candles  are 
made  with  it  by  melting  one  part  of  the  wax  with  three  of  oil. 

4r.  Two  boxBSy  containing  eight  &ns,  such  as  are  used  in  Cluna  by  the  Mandarins. 
Two  of  these  ace  mounted  with  engraved  maps  of  the  city  of  Peking^  and  two  others 
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have  dosely  printed  histories  upon  them,  one  of  which  consists  of  upwards  of  «r 
thousand  GharsderB. 

Sir  Geoiige  also  presented  serersl  MSS.  and  printed  books,  &c.  One  of  the  former 
was  a  list  of  the  official  designations  and  private  names  of  the  emperors  of  the  sereral 
Chinese  dynasties,  accpoipanied  bj  drawings  of  coins  and  medals,  of  different  ages, 
in  China. 

From  M*8s  Maria  Forbes,  through  her  father,  Lieut.  Geneial  B.  Forbes,  M.R.A.S., 
a  beautifully  written  copy,  ia  her  own  handwriting,  of  an  unpublished  Arabic  gram- 
mar,  explained  in  Italian,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Giassi,  professor  of  Arabic  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Malta.  This  work  extends  to  966  quarto  pages,  and  nwy  be  esteemed  a 
literary  curiosity,  for  the  extreme  beauty  with  which  it  has  been  copied  by  Mis* 
Forbes. 

Other  donations  were  presented  by  Dr.  Colin  Rogers,  M.R.  A.S. ;  the  Author  of 
*'  British  ReUtions  with  China  in  183S/'  &c.  &c. 

John  Goldie,  Esq.,  elected  on  the  18th  of  February  last,  having  made  his 
payments  and  signed  the  obligation-book,  was  admitted  a  resident  nuember  of 
the  Society* 

Mens.  Dahadie,  astroiMnner  to  the  College  of  Port  Louis  in  the  fiiaaritiiis, 
and  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instructioo 
on  that  island,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  Society. 

Charles  McCabe,  Esq.,  late  superintending  surgeon  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment,  having  been  proposed  for  election  as  a  member  of  the  Madras  Literary 
Society  and  Auxiliary  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  was,  in  conformity  with  the 
fifteenth  article  of  the  Society's  Regulations,  immecfiatdy  balloted  for,  and 
elected  a  resident  member. 

The  paper  read  at  this  meeting  was  the  following,  mz. :  Strictures  upon  the 
Language  of  the  Amazirgs,  improperly  called  Berbers,  by  the  Chevalier  Jaeob 
Graberg  d'Hemso,  M.A.,  F.M.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c. 

The  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  that  spoken  by  one 
of  the  two  tribes  into  which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Moghrib  elAksa^  are  usually  divided.  These  two  tritMe, 
the  Berbers  and  the  Shelluhs,  are  so  distinct  in  disposition,  manners,  phy- 
siognomy, and  language,  that  they  are  considered  by  the  Arabs  of  the  country 
to  be  of  different  origin.  No  etymology  is  assigned  for  the  name  of  the  Shel- 
luhs, the  original  signification  of  which  term,  according  to  a  Moorish  iaH^,  » 
'*  an  armed  man ;"  while  for  that  of  the  Berbers,  M.  Graberg  prefers,  among 
those  usually  assigned,  that  which  derives  the  name  of  Berber  from  the  Arabic 

j\}yf  berboTf  "  a  bawler,**  "  one  who  makes  a  great  noise  in  speaking,**  as,  ia 
fact,  the  Berbers,  when  talking,  make  a  much  greater  noise  than  the  Arabs 
or  Moors,  who  usually  speak  very  quietly.  A  popular  tradirion,  agreeing  with 
the  Arabic  historians,  gives  a  Jewish  origin  to  the  western  Amazirgs  or  Ber- 
bers ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Shelluhs  and  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
provinces,  who  consider  themselves  as  descendants  from  the  aborigines  of 
Moghrib  el  Aksa.  Two  other  Berber  clans,  called  Hawwara  and  Gomerah, 
apparently  Sabean  tribes  from  Yemen,  are  alluded  to  by  Hassan  Ibn  Mohammed 
al  Ghamati  (Leo  AfricanusX  Caravajal,  and  other  writers;  among  whom, 
Bowen  thought  he  could  trace  the  Gromerah  to  Gomer,  eldest  son  of  Japbet, 
and  identify  them  with  the  Cimbri  and  Celts  of  Europe. 

All  the  information  collected  by  M.  Griibeiig  relating  to  the  language  of  tlie 
Amazirgs  tends  to  prove  that  it  posseses  a  highly  original  character,  resembling 
the  Hebrew,  and  consequently,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  Phoenician.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  Amaxirg  is  *' noble,  free,  independent,"  &c.,  like  the 
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Scytbic  OMf  the  Teutonic  Frank,  the  Russian  iSSfam,  &c*  Leo  Afticanus 
contends  that  the  Anuairgs  had  no  other  alphabet  than  the  Latin ;  but  M. 
Graberg  considers  this  opinion  erroneous :  at  present  neither  the  Berbers  nor 
the  Shelluhs  are  acquainted  with  any  other  written  character  than  the  Arabic. 
M.  Graberg  considers  that  the  best  account  eitant  of  this  interesting  lan- 
guage is  that  printed  by  the  late  M.Langles,  in  his  translation  of  Homemann's 
Travels.  This  was  furnished  to  M.  Langl^  by  M.  Ventura,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  MithridaUi  of  Adelung  by  Professor  Vater.  It  is  chiefly  an 
analysis  of  the  Berber  and  Shelluh  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  this  is 
the  only  specimen  from  which  an  idea  of  •  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language  can  be  formed,  and  a  comparison  instituted  between  it  ond  its  sister 
dialects ;  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Showiah,  the  Zowarak,  the 
Adenu,  the  Twareek,  the  IHbbUf  and  the  Syowah,  With  a  view  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  felt  to  exist  in  the  materials  for  examining  these  dialects, 
M.  Graberg,  when  in  Tripoly  and  Morocco,  made  great  efforts  to  procure 
genuine  specimens  of  them ;  but,  owing  to  the  communication  with  the  interior 
bdog  cut  off  by  the  plague,  only  three  were  obtained,  which  are  annexed  to 
the  memoir.  The  first  is  a  fable  of  Lokman,  in  English,  of  which  a  version  is 
given  in  the  Berber  dialect  of  the  province  of  Shaous,  written  in  Roman  cha- 
racters. This  version  is  next  divided  into  phrases  with  a  literal  translation  of 
each.  The  Berber  is  then  written  in  Moghribin  Arabic  letters,  compared  with 
a  version  in  the  common  Moorish  dialect ;  and  lastly,  a  version  in  the  Berber 
dialect  of  Adems,  written  in  Arabic  letters,  is  compared  with  one  in  Moorish, 
and  then  written  in  Roman  letters.  The  second  specimen  is  a  selection  of 
phrases  in  the  Shelluh  dialect  of  Morocco,  rendered  into  English ;  and  the 
third  is  also  a  series  of  phrases  in  the  Shelluh  dialect,  compared  with  that 
spoken  at  Adems,  and  translated  into  English.  The  memoir  concludes  with  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Adems  or  Amazirg  dialect  spoken  at  Gh'adams  and  other 
inland  provinces  of  the  Pashalic  of  Tripoli,  comprising  about  460  words  and 
phrases,  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  English,  and  a  series  of  twenty-four 
Domerals,  from  one  to  a  million.* 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Chevalier 
Graberg  for  his  communication,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  IJth  of  March.  A  general  meeting  was  held  this  day ;  Sir  George 
Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

Fh>m  his  Excellency  the  Chevalier  A.  R.  Falck,  Netherlands  ambassador,  &c.  &c., 
P.M.  R.  A.S.,  Eerste  Gronden  der  Javaantche  Taal,  benevent  Javaansche  en  Lear- 
bodtt  met  eene  WoordeiUijtt  ten  gebruike  b\f  hetxdve,  door  J.  F.  C.  Gericl^,  4Co. 
Batsvia,  1881 ;  and  Maleitche  Sjmiakkunst,  &c.,  by  George  Henry  Wemdiy. 

Fh>m  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  V.P.R.A.S  ,  a  small  bas- 
relief  figure  of  Mahid^va,  in  terra-cotta,  and  another  of  Buddha,  found  about  fifty 
years  ago  in  a  fort  in  Nepal ;  also  various  impressions  taken  in  London  from  wooden 
blocks  found  in  the  same  place;  one  of  which  is  apparently  a  seal,  the  others  ace 
prayers,  amulets,  &c. 

From  Lieut.  Colonel  Tod,  librarian  R.  A.&,  a  copy  of  the  second  and  concluding 
volmne  of  his  splendid  work  on  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast*han. 

Other  donations  were  received  from  Dr.  Weatherfaead,  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
of  Dijon,  &c.  &C. 

William  Butterworth  Bayley,  Esq.,  late  member  of  thp  Supreme  Govern- 

•  Mttdi  kitirarthisaiid  TaloftUe  inftinnatlaii  on  the  lut^ect  of  the  Amadisi  or  Berlwn,  uid  their 
tangaage,  rotcf  to  looked  for  in  the  fortheoming  translation  of  Ilin  Khaldim*a  hiMory  of  that  pooplak 
^eperhif,  by  Uie  Rtv.  PnAmov  Leti  for  publiartioa  by  the  Orkntal  Tnuulatioa  Committee. 
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ment  in  Bengal,  and  vice-president  of  the  Atiatic  Sodetjr»  vas  elected  ia 
dent  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  this  meeting,  otx. — 

First,  some  remarks,  by  R.  Money,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Bombay  branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  an  essay  of  the  Baron  de  Sacy's  respecting 
an  inscription  at  Naksh  i  Rustam. 

The  Baron  de  Sacy,  in  his  AntufuUes  de  la  Persc^  at  the  end  of  his  memoir 
on  the  Inscriptions  and  Sculptures  of  Naksh  i  Rustam,  states  that  the  baa* 
relief  illustrates  the  conquest  of  Ardashir  over  the  last  soverdgn  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae,  or  the  contest  for  the  crown.  The  inscription  on  the  horse  belonging  to 
the  latter  personage,  as  copied  from  Niebuhr's  plates  (which  M.  de  Sacy  illua- 

trates  in  the  work  above  named)  is  TOTTO  nP02  wnON  AI02  eBOT. 
M.  de  Sacy  imagines  that  the  Greek  who  traced  it  was  ignorant  of  the  deity 
named  in  the  other  inscription,  viz.  "Meiaiaffyy^  and  that  the  correct  transla- 
tion of  the  inscription  would  be,  **  this  is  the  representation  of  the  god  Uor- 
muzd."    From  an  inspection  of  these  monuments,  Mr.  Money  conceives  this 

to  be  an  error ;  arising  out  of  the  word  AI02  being  given  in  the  plate  which 
M.  de  Sacy  described.  The  first  letter  of  this  word,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
inscription  when  Mr.  Money  examined  it,  was  a  curve  to  the  left,  with  a  smaller 
curve  on  the  right  hand  at  the  top,  the  remaining  letters  certainly  looked  like 
lOSy  but  from  various  reasons,  which  he  assigns  in  this  paper,  he  considers 
that  it  should  be  TIOT,  and  not  AI02  •  and  that  the  sculpture  represents 
Ardashir  resigning  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Shapur,  instead  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  last  Arsacidse  by  Ardashir. 

The  second  paper,  by  Colonel  Sykes,  was  a  short  explanation  of  a  drawing 
which  accompanied  it,  representing  some  of  the  personal  ornaments  sculp- 
tured on  the  Buddh  figures  in  the  cave  temples  at  Karli,  and  pointing  atten- 
tion to  the  similarity  existing  between  these  and  the  articles  worn  by  the 
Brinjarries,  a  remarkable  erratic  and  pastoral  tribe,  well  known  in  India  as 
carriers.  Colonel  Sykes  thinks  it  possible  that  this  peculiar  resemblance  may 
be  of  use  to  some  future  inquirer  into  the  origin  and  history  of  that  singular 
people. 

The  third  and  last  paper  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Jainas 
of  Marwar  and  Gujerat,  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Miles,  of  the  Bombay  army. 

The  derivation  of  the  term  Jaina  is  said  to  be  from  the  Sanscrit  YetUf  rngpi- 
fying  to  employ  great  care  in  the  preservation  of  animal  life ;  another  etymo- 
logy is  from  jeet  or  yet,  denoting  the  conquest  of  the  passions. 

The  Jainas  are  divided  into  three  great  sects,  into  one  or  other  of  which,  it 
is  believed,  all  the  subdivisions,  however  numerous,  resolve  themselves.  The 
first  is  the  StoeUmbara,  the  second  is  the  Digambara,  and  the  third  is  the 
Bodhmaii^  or  BuddhisL  The  first  takes  its  name  from  the  apparel  of  the 
priests,  which  is  white ;  and  includes  most  of  the  Guserat  Jainas  in  its  num- 
bers :  the  second  is  derived  from  dig,  a  point  o^  the  compass,  and  awiban^ 
**  clothing,"  signifying  *'  clothed  with  the  air "  only ;  this  sect  ia  most 
numerous  in  Rajpootana  and  northern  India :  the  Buddhists  are  scarcely  known 
in  the  west  of  India,  but  they  are  included  by  the  learned  of  the  Jainas  among 
their  sects.  These  sects  are  known  among  the  vulgar  Jainas  by  appellations 
derived  from  the  material  used  as  a  broom  or  fly-fan  by  their  respective  prieata ; 
thus  the  Sw^tdmbara  are  termed  Gadria,  they  use  a  broom  of  wool ;  the 
Digambara  are  called  Mortar  from  the  fan  of  peacock's  feathers ;  and  the 
Buddhists,  who  use  the  tails  of  the  Yak,  or  Tartarian  cow,  are  called  Dona, 
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Hie  MkMB  of  all  sects  are  divided  into  two  classes,  vis.  the  Sadku$^  or  priests, 
and  SrtmacSf  or  laity. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  was  entirely  occupied  with  a  minute  account 
of  the  various  tribes  and  sects  of  the  Jaina  laity ;  describing  the  time  and 
causes  of  their  separation  from  the  parent  stock,  the  differences  in  their  re- 
spective doctrines  and  rites,  &c. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  April. 

Society  of  Natural  JBiiioiy,  Mauritius. — At  the  meetings  of  this  Society, 
on  the  8th  March  and  l£th  April,  1831,  Dr.  Robert  Lyall  read  a  memoran^ 
dum  on  the  astronomical  observations  which  he  had  made  at  Tannanarivou,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ovas,  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  from  which  it 
results  that  that  city  is  situated  18"  56^  20''  in  S.  lat.,  and  47°  57'  46''  long,  east 
of  Greenwich.  The  same  member  gave  some  details  respecting  two  plants 
which  Bojer  had  met  with  at  Madagascar  when  he  visited  that  island,  and  which 
Dr.  Lyall  has  collected  in  the  same  localities.  One  is  euphorbia  splendent^ 
Boj.,  now  introduced  at  the  Mauritius  in  many  gardens,  and  of  which  there 
exists  at  Madagascar  a  variety  with  yellow  flowers.  The  other  is  tbe|Hmtctafia 
tegJMy  Boj.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  and  is  found,  as  well 
as  the  former,  described  and  represented  in  the  last  numbers  published  by 
Professor  Hooker,  of  Glasgow. 

M.  Lienard,  sen.  read  a  detailed  description  of  a  fish  of  Mauritius,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  pleuroneete^  and  remarkable  on  account  of  some  bones  of  the 
pectoral  fins  which  are  found  as  long  as  the  entire  animal.  A  drawing,  by  M* 
Lienard,  jun.,  accompanied  the  description  of  the  fish,  which  the  fishermen  of 
the  island  rank  in  the  family  of  soles. 

M.  J.  Desjardins  read  the  second  part  of  his  analysis  of  the  Zoologie  du 
voyage  de  P  Uranie.  He  treated  in  it  of  the  animals  without  vertebrse,  and 
especially  of  the  poUfjn  a  polypier$y  that  hold  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the 
aatoral  history  of  the  island.  He  also  communicated  a  mennorandum  on  the 
hail  which  fell  on  the  8th  of  February  last,  in  the  quartier  de  Flaq.  The  hail- 
stones were  of  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  many  young  plants  belonging  to 
several  dwelling-houses  were  stript  of  their  leaves. 

A  letter  from  M.  Sauzier,  of  Bourbon,  announced  that  the  volcano  of 
that  island  had,  in  November,  December,  and  January,  several  considerable 
eroptions  from  two  perfectly  distinct  craters.  Although  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  smoke,  and  although  by  night  there  had  been  remarked  a 
brightness  such  as  had  not  been  observed  for  a  long  time  before,  yet  no  lava 
flowed. 

The  president,  M.  Telfair,  communicated  several  detailed  memorandums 
which  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  of  Madagascar,  had  sent  to  him.  They  relate  to 
minerals,  and  especially  to  an  aerolite,  or  meteoric  stone,  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  coast  of  Mozambique.  Mr.  Cameron  announced  that  the  queen  of 
Ovas,  Ranavalon  Manzaka,  was  about  to  devote  a  sum  of  sixty  pounds  sterling 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  course  of  practical  chemistry  which  was  going  to  be 
commenced,  and  which  several  natives  already  assist,  whom  a  primary  educa- 
tion has  put  in  a  condition  of  comprehending  that  science. 

Anaiic  Society  of  Calcutta, — ^At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  7th 
September,  Messrs.  Bopp,  Burnouf,  Lassen,  and  Langlois  were  elected 
honorary  members. 

At  the  last  meeting  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  the  two  great  Thibetan 
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woritSy  the  X^kg^fur  and  Siangyur,  and  especially  of  the  foroiery  ww  robnutted, 
founded  on  materials  supplied  by  M.  Csoma  de  Kords.*  It  was  also  slated 
that  that  gentleman  had  consented  to  prepare  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
who]e»  from  the  copy  in  the  Society's  possession.  This  he  aceordini^y  fur- 
nished on  the  present  occasion,  being  an  analytical  sketch  of  the  contents  of 
the  Dul'va,  or  first  great  division  of  the  Kahgyur,  It  occupies  thirteen 
volumes,  and  is  introductory  to  the  general  subject ;  the  different  observances 
to  be  followed  by  the  votaries  of  Buddhism  in  general,  but  more  especially 
those,  whether  male  or  female,  who  adopted  a  religious  life  are  described. 
These  extend  not  only  to  moral  and  ceremonial  duties,  but  to  modes  of  per- 
sonal deportment,  &c.  The  abstract  next  enters  into  legendary  lore  respecting 
the  hostilities  that  prevailed  between  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country  about 
Bhagulpur  and  of  Behar  and  other  matters,  for  which  we  cannot  afibrd  space. 
The  next  subject  is  the  performance  of  confession  and  expiation,  which  should 
be  observed  every  new  and  full  moon  in  a  public  place  and  congregation.  The 
manner  of  the  ceremony  is  fully  detailed.  The  second  volume  contains  the 
subject  of  dress,  especislly  treating  on  the  fitness  of  leather  or  hides  for  the 
shoes  of  the  priests.  A  treatise  on  drugs  and  medicaments  follows.  In  the  third 
volume  a  comparison  is  instituted,  or  rather  a  test,  by  which,  at  an  entertuiK 
ment,  the  brahmans  are  found  to  be  greedy  and  insatiable  compared  with  the 
Buddhists.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  refractory  and 
disputatious  brethren — they  are  first  to  be  admonished  in  public  congregation, 
and  if  impertinent  to  be  expelled  from  the  community.  The  mode  in  which 
confession,  repentance,  and  absolution  are  observed,  is  also  explained  and 
illttstrated.— CW.  Gov,  Oaz. 

•  86ep.eB. 
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Bdaium  with  the  OUiieie  Empire  tn  1838.     OmparaHve  Staiemmi  <f  the 
and  American  Trade  with  India  and  CanUnu     London,  1832.    Bubury, 

Tbis  pamphlet  is  in  reply  (chiefly)  to  a  publication  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  whose 
fiiUadous  statements  it  exposes,  which  is  not,  indeed,  a  matter  of  much  diflSculty.  As 
the  pamphlet  before  us  abounds  with  figures,  and  as  the  writer  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  dte  the  exact  sources  from  whence  he  has  derived  them,  it  is  impossihie 
for  us  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  work,  the  value  of  which  depends  altogether  upon  the 
fidelity  of  its  details.  This  is  a  defect  which,  in  an  anonymous  work  espedaliy, 
must  inevitably  detrsct  from  its  utility.  The  liberties  which  have  been  tsken  with 
official  figures  by  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  have  put  the  public  on 
their  guud,  and  very  justly,  against  all  unauthenticated  accounts. 

We  perceive,  on  looking  through  this  pamphlet,  that  the  writer  has  bonowed  much 
firom  antecedent  worics  of  a  similar  nature :  this  oofjttt  likewise  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged. 

7^  Worke  of  Lord  Byron  i  with  his  Letters  and  Jowmah,  and  hit  Life.     By  Tbo- 
MAS  Moore,  Esq.    In  14  vols.    Vol.  II.  and  III.    London,  1832.    Munay. 

Trb  two  volumes  now  published  bring  down  the  life  of  Lord  Byron  to  the  month 
of  April  1817. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Moore  (vol.  ii.  p.  236),  we  find  the  noble  poet  recom- 
mending Asiatic  subjects  pretty  stron^y.  '*  Stick  to  the  East;  the  orade,  StaA, 
told  me  it  was  the  only  poetical  policy.  The  north,  south,  and  west,  have  all  been 
exhausted.'* 

We  have  hidierto  passed  without  notice  the  iUnstrstions  of  this  elegant  wotk;  tiiej 
are  extremely  bcantifiil,  and  like  the  work,  remarkably  cheap. 
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Memoir  of  ih4  Barhf  OptraH&ni  of  tkB  Bwrmue  War,    By  Lieut.  H.  Ltster  Maw, 

R.  N.    London,  1838.     Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  Major  Snodgrass's  NarraHvt,  which 
is  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  army  :  Lieutenant  Maw  enters  very  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  naval  branch  of  the  expedition,  which  undoubtedly  deserve  conspicu* 
oos  notice.  He  distributes  his  memoir  under  the  following  heads :  1st.  Cireum- 
stances  which  led  to,  and  the  preparations  for,  the  war ;  2d.  Early  aflairs;  3d.  Nature 
of  the  country,  and  character  and  resources  of  the  Burmese. 

The  memoir,  unfortunately,  has  appeared  almost  too  late. 

The  Hiatory  of  the  Life  and  Beign  of  George  the  Fourth.  In  three  Vols.  Vol.  III. 
Being  Vol.  VI 11.  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Library,  London,  1832,  Longman 
and  Co. 

The  eventful  history  of  Geoi^g^e  IV.  is  brought  to  a  close  in  this  volume,  which 
yields  to  none  of  the  antecedent  in  interest,  comprehending  the  extraordinary  incidents 
which  crowd  the  interval  between  1814  and  1830. 

The  summary  of  the  late  king's  character  is  brief,  and  by  no  means  encomiastic. 
A  parallel  is  drawn  between  George  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.,  in  which,  where  a  fiivour- 
able  bias  appears,  it  is  in  fovour  of  the  latter.  *'  What  George  would  have  been  in  the 
age  of  Henry,"  observes  the  author,  '^  it  might  be  ungracious  to  suppose  ;  but  it  may 
be  asserted  that  Henry,  had  he  been  reserved  (or  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
would  have  a  very  different  place  in  opinion  and  history  as  a  king  and  as  a  man." 

We  doubt  whether  strict  justice  be  done  to  the  character  of  Geoige  IV.  in  the 
snmmaries  of  it  published  stnoe  his  death ;  in  this  amongst  the  rest. 

Tomr  in  Gemutny,  HoBand,  and  England,  in  the  years  1820,  1827,  and  1828.  By  a 
German  Prince.    In  four  vols.     Vol.  III.  and  IV.    London,  1832.     £.  Wilson. 

The  avidity  with  which  these  sketches  of  English  and  Continental  character  and 
society  have  been  read,  and  deserve  to  be  read,  is  not  likely  to  be  sated  with  these 
concluding  volumes,  which  are  full  of  amusement.  The  author,  whoever  he  be, — ^for 
the  translator's  prefiu»  to  the  present  volumes  rather  increases  than  dispels  the  gloom 
which  hangs  over  this  point, — is  a  person  of  quick  and  accurate  discernment,  sprig^t- 
liness  of  thought,  and  easiness  and  readiness  of  style.  The  work  possesses  all  the 
fiMcination  of  a  novel,  with  the  additional  recommendation  of  its  supposed  authenticity. 

Livee  of  the  moet  Emineni  British  Comnumders.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio.  Vol.  II. 
Being  Vol.  XXVIII.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopadia.  London,  1832. 
Longman  &  Co.     Taylor. 

Tub  present  volume  of  this  portk>n  of  the  CoMaef  Cydopadia  contains  the  remain- 
der of  the  life  of  the  great  Mariborough  (which  fills  nearly  two-thirds),  and  the  lives 
of  the  eccentric  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  of  General  Wolfe. 
Of  the  latter,  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Gleig  is  comparatively  brief:  fuller  details  of 
the  private  history  of  this  heroic  oflicer,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Southey,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  correspondence. 

Mr.  G1eig*s  life  of  Marlborough  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  biography.  The  mili- 
tary details  are  given  (as  may  be  expected  from  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  bio- 
grapher) with  precision,  and  the  political  transactions  are  sketched  with  a  firm  and 
impartial  hand.  Lord  Peterborough's  history  is  amusing,  but  his  eccentricities  appear 
to  us  to  be  kept  rather  in  the  background. 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  Historical,  Political,  Biographical,  and  MtsceOa- 

neouM   Chronide,  for  the   Year  1831.     VoL   I.     London,   1832.     Waahboume. 

Edinburgh,  Cadell. 

This  is  a  miniature  Annual  Register,  comprehending  the  most  important  and  va- 
luable features  of  such  a  work,  in  an  abridged  form,  exhibiting  all  the  useful  points 
under  the  respective  heads  of  Domestic  History,  Parliamentary  Register,  Foreign 
History,  Obituary,  Chronicle,  Biography,  and  Appendix  of  Ofl&cial  Papera  and  Doco- 
menu.     The  Parliamentary  Register  is  particulariy  full  and  minute :  mdeed,  \n 
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think  this  part  of  the  work  might  admit  of  retrenchment  in  future  volames.  The* 
condensation  of  the  vast  mass  of  matter  into  this  small  compact  volume  seems  to  have 
heen  executed  with  great  care  and  labour,  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  work  a 
favourable  reception.    It  is  an  elegant  little  volume,  and  very  cheap. 

The  Lives  of  tha  moit  Eminent  Britieh  Pmnters,  Scuipionf  and  ArtkUecU*  By 
Allan  Cunningham.  Vol.  V.  Being  Vol.  XXVII.  of  the  Fmmbf  Library. 
London,  1832.     Murray. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  Painters,  and  contains  the  lives  of  Jamesone,  "  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland/*  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century ; 
Allan  Ramsay,  (son  of  the  author  of  the  Gende  Shepherd) ;  Romney,  whose  history 
is  given  at  considerable  length ;  Runciman,  Copley,  (the  fother  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,)  Mortimer,  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  Hoppner,  Owen,  Harlow,  and  Boningtoa. 
Kot  one  of  these  lives  is  deficient  in  interest ;  some  of  them  abound  in  it.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's light  and  flexible  style  seems  exactly  suited  to  the  diversified  subjecta 
which  occur  in  tbe  biography  of  artists. 

My  (M  PortfifUo :  or.  Tales  and  Sketches,    By  Henry  Glaisford  Bbll.    London, 

1832.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

"  I  believe  some  amusement  may  be  extracted  from  this  volume,  else  I  would  not 
have  published  it  Tbe  contents  are  of  a  light  and  fanciful  nature,  and  have  no 
higher  aim  than  to  lend  their  aid  in  wliiling  away  a  tranquil  hour.**  This  is  the 
author's  opinion  of  his  own  work ;  and,  though  such  a  judgment  is  not  safe  to 
adopt  at  all  times,  we  can  venture  to  do  it  in  this  case. 

The  pieces  of  which  the  volume  consists  are  not  all  viiigtn  compositions.  One  at 
least — *'  The  Marvellous  History  of  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock,** — we  have  laughed 
over  in  some  periodical  work. 

GUaninga  in  Natural  BiaUtry;  with  Local  ReeoBectume.  By  Edwabd  Jehb»  Esq. 
To  which  are  added.  Maxima  and  Hints  for  an  Angler,    London,  1832.    Mnnmy. 

This  little  work  eo  nsists  of  desultory  observations  on  subjects  of  natural  history, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  scientific  or  methodical  arrangement  of  them.  They  are 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  many  of  them  new.  Ilie  Maxims  mnd  Hints  consist  of 
Bome  excellent  practical  directions  for  fly-fishing. 

Analysis  of  the  Seven  Parts  of  Speech  of  the  English  Languages  chieffy  on  a  new 
Principle.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lvon,  M.  A.  1832.  Edinbuigh,  Oliver  & 
Boyd.    London,  Simpkin  &  MarshaU. 

This  analysis  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar  is  a  new  and  simple  one,  adapted  to  aflfbfd 
any  reader  dbtinct  coneeptions  on  the  seven  parts  of  speech  in  the  English  language. 
The  te.\t  is  clear  and  perspicuous ;  the  less  simple  of  the  exphmationa  are  given  m 
notes.  The  appendix  contains  some  useful  papers,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Lyon  defenda 
Home  Tooke  (whose  diversions  of  Purley  have  afforded  him,  he  says,  valuable 
hints)  against  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  and  the  Quarierfy  Bewiew, 

The  Nautical  Magaxine.     No.  I.    March,  1832. 
This  is  a  new  periodical  work,  intended  to  supply  what  is  certainly  a  void  in  thia 
department  of  our  literature.     The  subjects  contained  in  the  present  number  are 
hydrography,  voyages,  works  on  navigation  and  nautical  science,  and  a  nautical 
miscellany. 

Twenty-four  Plates  illustrative  of  Hindoo  and  European  Manners  in  Bengal  Drawn 
on  Stone  by  A.  Colin,  from  Sketches  by  Mrs.  Belnos.  Paris,  Colin.  London* 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

These  are  very  accurate  representations  of  costumes,  manners,  persons,  superstitions^ 
and  recreations  amongst  the  varied  population  of  Calcutta.  The  drawings  of  the  figures 
are  good,  and  the  colouring  faithful.  These  plates,  with  their  accompanying  descrip- 
tions, will  gives  very  correct  idea  of  the  objects  they  represent.  There  is  much  beauty 
in  the  pUte  of  a  young  woman  of  rank  performing  her  ablutions  in  the  Ganges. 
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An  Account  of  the  Rjewndes  and  Charoks  of  Ikdia  in  each  of  the  Three  Yean 
ended  SOth  April  1829,  SOth  April  1830,  and  SOth  April  1831  (the  last  Year  on 
Estimate) ;  shewing  the  Annual  Surplus  of  Revenue  or  Charge  afYer  tlie  Payment  of 
Territorial  Charges  in  England. 

(In  cootiouation  of  an  Account  dated  the  21st  of  February  1831.)* 

ABTEHUBS. 


Bengal 

Fort  St.  George 

Bombay 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  ) 
fiCalacca  ) 


Total  ... 
Charges 


Net  Revenues  in  India. 
Net  Charges  io  India    . 


1828-29. 


14,785,860 
5,575,049 
2,331,802 

47,980 


22,740,691 
21,605,507 


1829-30. 


13,825,280 
5,415,587 
2,421,443 


1,135,184 


Efttimute. 
1830.31. 


14,261,040 
5,525,890 
2,782,991 


32,897  ;  t       — 


21,695,207 
20,462,743 


1,232,464 


22,569,921 
20,149,645 


2,420,276 


CRABOES. 


Bengal 

Fort  0t.  George 

Bombay  

Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  Singapore,  and  1 
Malacca  • j 


Total 

Interest  on  Debts 


Total  Charges  and  Interest ... 

Eipcnse  of  St.  Helena. 

Political  Charges  paid  in  England,  1 
including  InToice  Amount  off 
Territoml  Stores  consigned  toy 
India J 


Gnnd  Total ,. 

Rerenues  


Surplus  Revenue 

Surphis  Charge  J^ 


10,143,611 
5,502,224 
3,652,787 

185,720 


19,484,342 
2,121,165 


9,445,799 
5,254,075 
3,601,979 

153,197 


18,455,050 
2,007,693 


21,605,507 
113,054 

1,967,405 


20,462,743 
93,00* 

1,742,162 


9,409,822 
5,032,274 
3,497,851 

t       - 


17,939,947 
2,209,698 


20,149,645 
86,044 

1,466,215 


23,685,966 
22,740,691 


945,275 


22,297,909 
21,695,207 


602,702 


31,701,904 
22,569,921 


868,017 


iMerf.  Joum.  vol.  v.  p.  108. 
t  The  Receipts  sod  Charges  of  these  rssldencies  sre  now  hidnded  in  the  Bengal  sooount^ 
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VvnjMctM  OF  ras 

(Ordisnd  by  the  Htmae  qf  Lords 
No.  I. 
TiKuroKiAL  Bbavcb  of  the  Affain  of  the  East-India  Company  in  Account  with  the 

England  in  the 


! 


To  Estimated  Balance  due  to  Commercial  Branch,  under  this  Head,  on 

SOth  April  1830,  from  former  Account  dated  16th  February  1831 
Add  the  following  Adjustments  :— 

Difference  between  Amount  of  Net  Advances  in  India  to  Commer. 
cial  Branch,  included  in  former  Account,  as  made  up  from  the 
Indian  Statements  then  received,  and  from  Company's  General 
Books  in  England,  and  from  Statements  subsequently  received 


from  India : 

I828-29|  from  actual  Receipts  and  Bsyments  in  ? 

India,  partly  adjusted  in  Com.  Gen.  Books...  { 

1829^30,  from  Regular  Eatimate  of  Receipts  and  ) 

Fsyments  in  India } 

(From  Company's  General  Books  in  England.) 

1828.29 jf2,980,849 

1829-30,  as  far  as  the  Adjustments  )     o  i  eck  010 

are  completed ]     2,159,918 


Diflferenee,  increasing  Balance  due  to  Commercial  ... 
Deduct:— 

Amount  of  sundry  Adjustments  in  Territorial  Charges  \ 
paid  in  England,  to  SOth  April  1829,  reducing  > 
Balance  due  to  Commercial  Branch J 


2,980,030 
2,486,133 


^466,163 


5,140,767 


325,396 


sie 


To  Balance  on  30th  April  1830  (as  corrected  above) 


1831. 
Apr.30. 


To  Amount  of  Territorial  Charges  and  Advances  in 
England  in  1830-31. 

Officers'  Pay 

Ptasage  and  Supplies  of  Military  on  Voyage 

Political  Freight  and  Demorage,  exclusive  of) 

Amount  charged  on  Exports  3 

Political  Charges  General,   exclusive  of  Ad-  ) 

vances  recoverable  in  India 3 

Sundry  Expenses  on  account  of  St.  Helena  ...... 

Do.  do.  P.  W.  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca 
Retiring  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  to  King's  IVoops  ... 
Demands  of  Pay  Office  General  in  respect  to  do. 

Tanjore  Debts,  Charges  of  the  Commission  • 

Civil  Establishments   of  India,  Absentee  AU  ) 

lowance,  and  Passage  Money 3 

Do.  Annuity  Funds. 

Off-reckoning  Funds  

Camatic  De&,  Interest,  &c 

Advances  to  Public  Institutions,  &c.  repayable 

in  India 

Bhurtpore  Booty,  Shares  paid    , 

Bills  drawn  from  India,  effects  of  dec.  OffioerB,&c. 
Territorial  Stores  exported  to  India 

Do do.  ...     St.  Helena 

Do do.  ...     P.  W.  Island  

Bills  drawn  from  St.  Hel.,  discharged  in  England 

Do P.  W.  Island    


} 


851,275 
28,348 

62,462 

321,063 

14,213 

7,655 

60,000 

295,649 

6,942 

31,457 

35»S9i 

140,276 

98,987 

187,890 

34,537 

22,874 

134,208 

31,375 

4,222 

27,672 

178 


To  Balance  transferred  from  Account  (No.  2)  being  the  Ex-  ^ 
cess  of  Payments  for  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  for  Interest  T 
of  India  Debt,  &c.  beyond  the  Amount  of  Remittances  i 
realised  to  meet  those  Bills  J 

To  Amount  of  unclaimed  Prise  Money  paid  in  England    


3,447,176 


324,850 


3,772,026 


1,836,674 
75,793 


5,684,781 
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tvbeprmted^  lik  February  18SS.) 

No.  I. 
CoMMxiciAi.  BftAMCBy   in  raspcct  to  Tertitorud  and  Political    Ftymenti  made  in 
Tmt  1830-31. 


I 


1831. 
Apr.90. 


By  N«t  Amount  of  Advances  to  Commercial  Branch  in  India 
^made  up  from  Regular  Estimate  of  Receipts  and  Payments 
m  India  in  1890-31,  deducting  Sicca  Rupees  80,00,000, 
lor  China  Bills  draim  for  Bullion,  remitted  on  the  Territo- 
rial Aooottnt  to  England)  :•— 


Bengal.. 
Madrss., 
Bombay 


8,505,600 

76,457 

185,749 


By  Estimated  Balance  due  to  the  Commercial  Branch, 
der  this  Head,  on  the  30th  April  1831.....% 


un 


:S 


Uem.— The  Estimated  Balance  due  to  the  Commercial 
Branch,  as  abOTc,  on  30th  April  1831,  amoauting  to 
i68,9 16,925,  is  exclusive  of  Interest,  which,  if  calcuhrted  at 
the  Kate  of  the  Company's  Bond  Debt,  would  amount  to 
^1,848,790^  making  the  Total  Balance  on  30th  April 
1831,  including  Interest^  amount  to  jfif4,765,7 15. 

Hiis  Balance  is  subject  to  Adjustment,  with  reference  to  the 
Amount  with  which  the  Territorial  Branch  is  chargeable  in 
respect  of  the  Loss  upon  Consignments  of  Merchandise, 
made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  Demands  upon  the  Home 
Treasury,  for  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  for  Interest  of  India 
Debt,  in  conformity  with  the  Pbn  of  1814,  for  the  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Home  Accounts. 


£. 


8,767,806 
8,916,985 


5,684,731 
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FoEiiair  TiuDX  wivh  Chixa. 

{Ordered  hy  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed y  7th  February  1832.) 

A  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  with  China  ;  diatinguiahiog  the  different  Nationf ,  and 
the  Eeat-India  Company**  Trade  from  the  Private  Trade. 

Netherlandi  Trade, 
Season  18S0.S]. 

ImportSy  m.......  Camlets pieces       250 

Opium  drs.  50,000 

Rice  peculs  14»50O 

Broad-cloth drs.    4,500 

Tortoiseshell drs.     9,900 

Rattans drs.     2,760 

Tin    drs.  82,400 

Beche  de  mer  drs.     5,000 

P^PPCT drs.    4,900 

Sundries drs.     5,400 

Value  of  merchandise  drs,  155,235 

Bullion  (dollars) drs.    16,700 

Total  value  of  imports drs.  171,935 

Exports,  vix Tea,  black drs.  66,000 

green    „  40,000 

Cassia    , 1,200 

Paper 4,000 

Raw  silk 89,900 

Wrought  silks  116,640 

Oalingal    500 

China-irare    3,000 

Joss  paper. 3,000 

Sundries 15,000 

Total  value  of  exports...  dra.  289,240 

American  Trade. 
Season  1829-30. 

Imports^  ott.......  Ojrfom pecub      715 

Metala    do.    32,275 

Quicksilver   do.      5,643 

Tin  platea boxes       100 

Woollens   ., pieces  29,746  [peculs. 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods,     do.    71,355,    21,795  dosen,    211 

Rice  peculs  44,412 

Cochineal  do.  131^ 

Ginseng. do.  284 

Tortoiseshell do.  36 

Ssndal  wood do.     10,807 

Skins No.  45,569 

Spelter  peculs       964 

Sundries drs.    69,142 

Value  of  merchandise  , , drs.  2,793,988 

Bullion  (dollars) drs.  1,123,644 

Total  value  of  imports , ^ drs.  8,917,632 

EH»rti»  »«-    ...Tea    dicsts  110,665 

Kankeens pieces  349,975 
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Wrought  and  raw  silks...  peculi  618,  pieeet  16S,Se8. 

Cassia   do.  8,183 

Chinaware boxes  89 

Matts  and  matting   rolls  3,315 

Sugar,   &c peculs  4,923 

Drugs do.  337 

VermiUon     da  186 


Total  value  of  exports drs.  4,108,611 

Easl-Indim  Company*t  Trade* 
Season  1829-30. 

^(Slior^!'.!?i  Woollens pieces  176,9761 

McUh tons      2,493 

Cotton     lbs.  15,953,133 

Sandalwood    lbs.  170,136 

Cotton  goods  pieces    27,950 

twist    lbs.  552,000 

Total  value  of  imports  (mercbandiae)    j£945,467 

Exports,  wu Teas lbs.  30,679,540 

Nankeens pieces  1,500 

Value  of  merchandise  ^1,860,301 

Bullion ; 2S,S54 


Toul  value  of  exports  ...^. jS  1,882,555 

PrcMte-TVo^i  under  Brkuk  Flag, 
Season  1830>3l. 

Imports,  vis Cotton lbs.  46,854,533 

Metals peculs  10,194,  boxes  880 

Pepper  and  spices   do.     13,916 

Rattans  do.       8,924 

Betel  nut    do.    22,380 

Putchuck do.       1,866 

Sharks*  fins  and  fish  maws,    do.      5,590 

Drugs do.      2,906 

Sandal  and  other  wood         do.    11,100 

Opium    do.     17,701 

Woollens .«      pieoes    6,166 

Cotton   goods. drs*   16,936 

■     .        yarn peculs       267 

Pearls  and  cornelians...      drs.  111,469 


Total  value  of  imports  (merchandise) Drs.  17,44T,643 

Exports,  us Tutensgue..... peculs      2,400 

Raw  silk  lbs.   889,067 

Nankeens pieces  925,900 

Sugar  and  candy peculs  143,464 

Teas lbs.  2,748,533 

Cassia  and  buds    peculs     11,385 

l>rugs do.       21,129^  and  drs.  46,435. 

Silk  piece  goods   ......  drs.    465,195 

Value  of  mercliandixe drs.  5,292,471 

Bullion  (dollars)  dra.  4,684,370 

Toul  value  oi  exports dn.  9,976,841 
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LAW. 

Scr&mx  CooftT,  Jwu  SI. 

The  Bmdt  tf  Senffd,  ▼.  the  Untied 
Cempem^. — In  this  case  Mr.  Prmtep  ap- 
plieo  for  a  rule  mm,  caUlng  on  Ihe  defen- 
4lants  to  show  cause  ithy  the  judgment*  on 
the  nonsuit  and  mle  should  not  be  entered 
«ip  wiibottt  oeeta.  He  founded  his  motion 
on  the  rule  that  bad  been  adopted  by  t^e 
court,  of  not  giving  costs  to  either  party 
when  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  bencfa.f 

The  Odef  Justice  said,  that  altlioogh  he 
was  not  aware  the  rule  had  erer  been  cs- 
tended  so  far,  yet  he  did  not  at  preseq;t  see 
any  good  reason  to  prevent  liis  complying 
with  the  motion,  and  would  aooordinglv 
grant  the  role  mtL  It  was  to  he  observeo, 
that  there  was  no  difihrence  of  opinion  as 
to  any  question  of  ftct.  It  appearing, 
however,  that  judgment  had  been  entered 
up  with  costs  on  the  nonsuit,  his  lordship 
expressed  his  opinion  that,  with  reference 
to  that,  the  parties  were  too  late  in  their 
application.  He  thought  they  might  suc- 
ceed as  to  the  rule,  but  notes  lo  the  judg- 
ment. 

June  27. 

The  Adtfocale  General  showed  cause  this 
day  against  the  rule.  He  could  not  'help 
expressing  some  little  surprise  at  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal :  if  he  had 
been  in  the  situation  of  his  friend  (Mr. 
IVinsep),  be  should  have  given  different 
advice  to  his  clients  as  to  a  motion  of  this 
nature.  After  the  manner  in  which  the 
case  bad  been  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  he  was  rather  astonished  to  find 
that  they  were  now  to  be  harassed  with 
these  petty  and  vexations  questions.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  intention  of  his 
friends  in  bringiiw  forward  this  motion, 
it  undoubtedly  had  the  tendency  of  placing 
the  court  in  a  dilemma  of  a  very  disagree- 
able kind.  It  would  either  establish  a  rule 
wLich,  he  would  venture  to  say,  would  be 
found  so  injurious,  that  in  the  end  it  would 
be  impossible  to  act  upon  it,  or  else  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  involving  their 
lordships  in  something  like  an  apparent 
inconsistency  when  renrence  was  made  to 
m  former  decision  of  the  court.  It  was 
considerations  of  this  kind  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  alter  his  resolution  not  to 
oppoee  this  rule.  His  friend  would  pro- 
bably concede  to  him  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  United  Company  should 
lose  dieir  costs  in  this  case,  unless  it  were 
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upon  some  geaeral  principle  that  the  court 
would  not  give  costs  when  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  bench.  The 
motion  could  be  supported  simply  on  the 
ground  of  this  imaginary  rule :  he  called 
It  Imaginary  because  he  bad  never  seen  it 
reduced  to  writing ;  he  had  seen  it  in  no 
book ;  he  had  never  beard  it  promulgated 
from  the  bench.  Supposing  the  power  of 
making  such  a  rule  was  given  by  the 
charter,  it  might  be  a  question  how  Ikr  that 
part  of  the  charter  was  authorised  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  if  not,  how  Ihr 
the  executive  government  of  the  country 
•could  grant  a  charter  with  such  powers. 
He  was  quits  aware  that  all  the  laws  of 
4he  motber'«ountry  were  not  necessarily 
Vou^t  into  a  colony ;  he  knew  that  It 
was  opiioiial  with  the  Crown  to  introduce 
so  much  as  it  thought  fit  and  no  more ;  but 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  was  op- 
tional with  the  Crown  to  bring  in  that 
which  was  contrary  to  the  law.  When 
Acts  had  been  paned  which  established 
that  coats  should  be  paid  by  the  party  who 
lost  a  sai^  there  might  be  a  doubt  how 
fiv  it  was  competent  to  the  Crown  to 
grant  a  charter  containing  any  thing  in 
contravention  of  those  Acts.  He  would, 
however,  confine  himself  to  the  charter. 
If  their  lordships  had  any  power  and  dis- 
cretion beyond  what  die  judges  had  in 
England  in  cases  of  common  law,  it  must 
be  under  the  charter  of  the  Crown.  The 
fourteenth  section  of  the  Charter  declared : 
— ^*  And  we  do  further  give  the  said  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature,  at  Fort  Wil. 
liam  in  Bengal,  full  power  and  authority, 
apon  examining  and  considoing  the  seve- 
ral allegations  of  the  said  parties  to  such 
suit,  or  of  the  complainant  alone,  In  case 
the  defendant  should  make  default  after 
appearance,  or  say  nothing,  or  confess  the 
plaint,  and  the  depositions  of  the  witneta 
produced,  sworn,  and  examined,  in  manner 
above-mentioned,  to  give  judgment  and 
aentence  according  to  justice  and  right; 
and  also  to  award  and  order  such  costs  to 
he  paid,  by  either  or  any  of  the  parties,  to 
the  other  or  others,  as  they  the  said  court 
shall  think  just."  He  was  positive  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  being  to 
say  that  that  section  did  not  impose  on  the 
court  the  necessity  of  examining  into  the 
merits  of  each  individual  ease.  He  was 
not  taying  that  it  would  be  wise  to  deviate 
from  tiie  ordinary  course  of  things ;  he  be- 
lieved  it  was  necessary  in  the  genend  order 
of  things  that  costs  should  follow  the  ver- 
diet ;  but  if  the  court  had  a  discretion  on 
the  sutject,  it  was  a  discretion  to  be  exer. 
cised  on  each  particular  occasion.  He 
submitted  that  the  court  had  no  powar  or 
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right  to  make  a  rule  such  as  his  friend  re- 
lied on.     Could  there  be  any  thing  more 
illegal  than  sudi  a' rule?  and  if  that  were 
the  case,  there  was  an  end  of  the  present 
question,  for  his  friend  had  not  brought 
before  the  court  any  specific   ground  for 
this  application.    The  motion  was  entirely 
founded  on  the  existence  of  a  rule  which, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  had  no  existence  except 
in  his  learned  friend's  imagination.     Con- 
sidering it  not  to  be  tlie  rule  of  the  court, 
he  liad  taken  the  liberty  of  saying,  the  other 
day,  that  it  was  neither  supported  by  au- 
thority nor  founded  in  .good  sense.     In 
order  to  make  out  that  it  was  not  supported 
by  authority,  he  needed  no  furtlier  proof 
tlian  the  circumstance  that  he  was  now 
arguing  its  existence  for  the  first  time, 
though  the  Supreme  Court  was  established 
in  1774.     He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  innovation  must  necessarily 
be  improvement.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  when  any  thing  had  been  long  esta> 
blished,  it  became  so  blended  witli  the 
habits  of  the  people,  tliat  the  strongest 
proof  of  its  being  injurious  was  necessary 
in  order  to  justify  its  being  done  away 
with.     One  of  their  lordships  had  remark- 
ed, that  the  rule   was  founded  in  sense ; 
because,  if  one  judge  differed  from  the 
others,  it  at  least  showed  that  the  party 
who  lost  his  cause  was  not  to  blame  for 
bringing  it  forward.     He  would  treat  this 
obsenration  with  all  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  one  of  their  lordships,  but  if  it  bad 
been  made  by  his  learned  friend,  he  should 
have  said  that,  after  this  court  had  heard  a 
civil  cause,  and  a  verdict  had  been  given, 
it  could  not  change  its  character  and  be- 
come a  criminal  court  to  punish  a  man  be- 
cause he  was  worthy  of  blame.  If  a  person 
was  to  be  exempted  from  costs  because  be 
was  not  deserving  of  blame,  it  would  fol- 
low that  a  man  ought  to  be  punished  with 
tlie  payment  of  costs  if  he  did  deserve 
blame.     He  would  venture  to  say,   Uiat 
was  not  the  ground  on  which  costs  were 
given  to  a  party ;  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  were  given  to  tlie  party  who  succeed- 
ed, upon  the  principle  that  he  should  have 
nothing  to  pay  for  justice. 

He  would  next  ask  the  court  to  look  to 
the  consequences  that  would  result  from 
such  a  rule  being  established.  Persons 
came  into  a  court  of  justice  without  fear 
if  they  had  a  good  cause,  because  they 
were  conscious  they  should  go  forth  unin- 
jured ;  but  supposing  this  new  rule  were 
eatablished,  no  man  would  come  into  the 
court  for  the  recovery  of  any  moderate  sum. 
because  if  one  of  their  lordships  sboula 
.difier  from  the  other  judges,  he  would  be 
amerced  in  costs  that  might  amount  to 
more  than  the  sum  in  dispute.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  shutting  the  doors  of  the 
court  against  those  whom  it  was  especially 
the  dutyof  the  judges  to  protect— the  poorer 
classes  of  society.     It  was  true  the  court 


would  still  be  open  to  men  of  opulence 
who  had  very  great  interests  at  stake,  but 
where  was  the  man  of  moderate  fortune 
who  would  be  bold  enough  to  come  there 
if  he  were  to  run  tlie  risk  of  being  ruined 
aAer  he  had  established  his  right?     Sucb  m 
rule   would    banish    from    the   Supreme 
Court  the  little  business  tiiat  still  lingered 
there.     He  hoped  their   lordships  would 
not  suffer  the  single  circumstance  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  last  year  to 
weigh  upon  their  minds.     That  was  a  case 
in  which  he  bad  been  engaged  at  the  trial, 
but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subse- 
quent discussions  as  to  costs.      He  had 
heard,  however,  of  the  effects  that  vrhat 
then  took  place  had  produced  in  aodety, 
and  he  trusted  the  court  would  not  carry 
into  a  rule  that  which  miglit  perhaps  have 
been  prejudicial  even  on  so  small  a  scale. 
His  learned  friends  would  probaMy  saj, 
that  even  in  an  English  court  of  justice 
the  individual  who  succeeds  has  to  pay  the 
costs   between  attorney  and  client,  and 
therefore  does  not  escape  uninjured.     He 
admitted  the  fact,  and  it  was  with  all  wise 
men  a  topic  of  regret  that  it  was  so ;  bat 
be  it  remarked,  that  that  was  an  abuse 
that  had  sprung  up  in  the  progress  of  ages, 
and  yet  his  learned  friend  proposed  that 
that  which  was  an  abuse  in  England  shoald 
become  the  practice  in  India ;  that  the  ex- 
ception there  should  be  the  rule  befe.    He 
would  refer  to  the  analogy  of  the  Englidi 
law.     If  a  single  judge  was  appointed  to 
dispense  justice   there,    he  might  often 
doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  th^  case  for  many 
months,  but  when  he  did  ultimately  dedde 
in  favour  of  one  party,  to  that  party  be 
awarded  costs.     A  jury  might  be  shut  up 
all  day  or  all  night  because  they  hesitated 
as  to  their  verdict,  but  that  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  costs.   His  fKends  would  tell 
him  these  costs  were  given  by  Act  of  Fv- 
liament.     He  admitted  it ;    that  was  the 
law  of  England,  and  it  showed  the  meeiu 
ing  and  intention  of  those  legislators  wfaom 
he  now  called  on  their  lordships  to  imitate. 
He  had  said  this  was  the  first  attempt  of 
the  kind  ever  made  in  this  country,  and  it 
mattered  little  that  something  of  tiie  land 
had  taken  place  last  year.    He  would  ven- 
ture to  say  such  a  practice  never  was  eita* 
blished  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Calcuttat 
in  any  of  the  other  Indian  presidencies,  in 
England,  or  in  any  provinces  dependent 
on  the  British  empire.    He  might  say,  that 
such  a  rule  as  was  now  proposed,  had  never 
found  any  existence  in  the  history  of  juris* 
prudence  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
It  was  in  the  perfect  sincerity  of  bis  mind 
that  he  uttered  every  word  he  had  now  said. 
The  present  was  of  very  little  consequence. 
He  should  hold  himself  in  contempt  if  ha 
regurded  his  own  individual  interest  in  the 
question,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  of  mudi  consequence  to  the  United 
Company  or  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  wfaetfier 
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they  paid  a  few  hundred  rupees  more  or 
leas.  He  felt  nothing  for  himself  or  for 
bis  clients,  but  he  felt  deepty  for  the  utility 
and  the  honour  of  the  court,  and  the  more 
ao  because  it  affected  the  professional  cha- 
racter of  all  who  practised  within  its  walls. 

The  Cfurf  Justice  did  not  think  it  neces. 
nry  to  call  upon  the  other  side.  The  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  case  might  be  very 
shortly  stated.  It  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  Bank  of  Bengal  against  the  East. 
India  CompanT,  and  tried  before  Sir  £d. 
ward  Ryan  and  bimself,  Sir  John  Franks 
not  being  present  On  the  trial  his  opi- 
nion was  that  the  plaintiff^  ought  to  be 
nonsuited,  Sir  Edward  Ryan  thinking  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Terdict  for  them.  'Ac- 
cording  to  the  constitution  of  this  court,  his 
▼oice  was  necessarily  the  deciding  one 
npon  that  occasion.  There  was  afterwards 
a  motion  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit  and  enter 
%  Terdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  which  came  on 
before  the  three  judges.  Upon  that  argu- 
ment. Sir  Edward  Ryan  retained  the  opi. 
nion  he  had  expressed  at  the  trial,  the  other 
two  judges  deciding  that  the  nonsuit  should 
atand.  At  that  time  nothing  was  said  as 
to  costs,  and  the  judgment  had  bocn  enter- 
ed up  and  the  order  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  if  costs  had  followed  the  decision 
of  the  court.  The  counsel  for  the  plain- 
Cifla  now  came  forward  with  a  motion  in 
which  they  asked  that  the  jud^cnt  might 
be  anaended  by  striking  out  that  part  which 
related  to  the  costs,  and  that  the  order 
might  be  amended  also  by  leaving  out  that 
part  which  would  give  costs  to  the  defen. 
itenta.  The  plaintiffs  asked  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  court  was  divided  in  opi- 
nion on  both  occasions,  and  that  in  some 
other  cases  the  court  had  held  that  to  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  giving  costs  to 
otlier  party. 

In  the  first  place,  he  begged  leave  to 
date,  that  no  case  could  be  brought  from 
England  which  would  bear  a  precise  or 
close  analogy  to  the  case  here,  because  in 
a  trial  tXnisiprius  there  was  only  one  judge, 
and  be  had  a  jury  to  assist  him ;  here,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  jury,  and  the 
judges  sat  together,  so  that  there  might  he 
a  division  here  upon  matters  of  law  or  fact 
which  never  could  arise  in  England.  It 
would,  therefore,  follow,  that  the  absence 
of  any  case  precisely  similar  to  the  present 
one  could  not  furnish  any  sort  of  argument 
againt  any  decision  the  court  might  make, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  only 
by  analogy  to  cases  that  were  not  precisely 
similar,  that  any  thing  could  be  arrived  at 
in  this  way.  He  would  next  say  that  he 
did  not  now  mean  to  lay  down  any  rule, 
much  less  had  he  ever  stated  that  any  rule 
of  the  court  existed,  upon  tins  point,  if  by 
the  word  "  rule  **  any  written  rule  of  the 
court  wa^  meant.  If  he  was  supposed  to 
have  ever  said  that  amon^r  those  written 
rales  the  one  in  question  existed,  he  roust 


either  very  much  have  forgotten  himself, 
or  he  must  have  been  much  misapprehend- 
ed by  those  who  had  reported  him  to  have 
said  so.  He  should  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  upon  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  course  of  practice  applicable  to  this 
point ;  but  as  to  any  written  rule,  he  knew 
of  none.  Beyond  that,  he  would  say  that 
he  not  only  did  not  mean  now  to  lay  down 
any  rule,  but  he  protested  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  rule  being  made  on  the  sub- 
ject which  could  be  binding  on  the  judges 
of  this  court.  Hie  decision  as  to  costs  in 
the  present  instance  related  between  party 
and  party,  and  he  was  very  desirous  that 
should  be  observed,  because  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  had  been  some  confusion  in 
the  argument  in  consequence  of  the  dis* 
tinction  not  having  been  regarded  between 
a  person  paying  his  own  costs  and  the  very 
different  proceeding  of  awarding  costs  be- 
tween party  and  party.  With  respect  to  a 
person's  own  costs,  the  court  had  nothing 
to  do;  but  this  was  a  question  of  awarding 
costs  between  party  and  party,  or  making 
one  man  -pay  the  costs  of  another.  This 
power  of  awarding  costs  between  partgr 
and  party,  which  was  a  most  material 
power,  and  which  the  Legislature  was 
somewhat  chary  of  granting,  had  been 
given  to  the  court  by  the  fourteenth  clause 
of  the  charter,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
with  a  very  proper  prudence,  as  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  the  statutory  laws  of 
England,  with  regard  to  costs  between 
party  and  party,  should  apply  to  all  similar 
cases  here.  The  power  was  given  to  the 
court  with  this  accompaniment,  tliat  it 
should  award  costs  in  such  cases  as  it 
might  think  just  and  proper.  The  judges, 
therefore^  were  left  totally  free  from  all  the 
rules  that  related  to  costs  between  party 
and  party  at  home ; — far  more  than  that, 
they  were  called  upon  in  every  case  where 
it  was  required,  to  exercise  their  judgment, 
and  before  they  awarded  costs  between 
party  and  party,  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
it  was  just  that  the  party  against  whom 
they  were  asked  to  award  costs  should  pay 
the  costs  of  the  other  party.  Therefore, 
no  rule  that  could  be  made  would  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  court.  When  the  Charter 
had  evidently  pointed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court  being  exercised  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case,  it  would 
be  improper  for  the  judges  to  frame  even 
temporary  rules,  which  might  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  that  discretion.  Ho 
begged  it  might  not  be  imagined  that  he 
had  supposed  a  written  rule,  or  a  rule 
binding  upon  the  judges,  ever  existed,  or 
that  he  thought  of  laying  down  such  a 
rule  now.  When,  however,  the  judges 
had  a  matter  referred  to  their  discretion,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  look  around  them 
for  such  rules  as  by  annlopry  might  be  some 
guide  to  tliem  in  the  exercise  of  tliat  dis- 
cretion.    In   his  opinion,  he  found  that 
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•naJo^  between  the  dediion  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  and  many  thingt  tbat  oc- 
curred at  borne*  altbougb  tbe  contrary 
bad  been  very  confidently  asserted.  Tbe 
question  was^  wbetber  when  any  one  d( 
tbe  judges  before  whom  a  matter  came  on 
for  uial  differed  from  the  majority,  tbe 
party  should  pay  costs,  not  faia  own  coel% 
but  tbe  costs  of  tbe  opposing  party.  In 
his  opinion,  tbe  principle  of  tbe  English 
law  was,  that  he  should  not.  The  first  and 
most  obTiona  case  of  analogy  (though  it 
differed  in  one  most  material  respect, 
namely,  that  no  decision  was  given  upon 
the  matter)  was,  when  in  a  court  of  com- 
mon law  at  home  the  four  judges  sat  toge- 
ther ;  if  they  were  equally  divided  upon  a 
question  no  judgment  was  delivered,  for 
there  (he  seniority  of  the  judges  or  their 
precedency  on  the  bench  made  no  diffe- 
rence. In  such  a  case  each  party  paid  bis 
own  costs ;  and  did  that  bear  any  analogy 
to  the  present  question  ?  He  would  say 
that,  except  for  that  part  of  the  constitu. 
tion  of  this  court  which  made  bis  voice 
prevail  over  that  of  one  other  judge,  it  was 
precisely  similar.  In  this  case  they  were 
silting  as  two  judges,  and  if  It  had  been  a 
motion  before  two  or  four  of  the  judges 
at  home,  and  the  court  had  been  equally 
divided,  nothing  would  have  been  done. 
Except  for  tbe  anomaly  he  had  mentioned 
as  prevailing  in  this  court,  the  case  would 
have  been  similar  in  every  respect.  In 
most  cases  at  home,  except  the  arguments 
of  law  points  in  term  time,  there  was  only 
one  judge  present,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  in  the  three  courts  of  Chancery.  A  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  therefore,  on  the  bench, 
could  hardly  arise  \  but  let  it  be  seen  what 
was  tbe  effect  on  costs  at  home  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  in  the  only  way 
it  could  arise  there*— namely,  when  a  judge 
decided  one  way  at  ma  pnui$  and  &% 
court  above,  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
held  that  he  had  decided  wrongly.  Who 
paid  the  costs  of  the  trial  below  in  such  a 
case  ?  Each  party  paid  his  own.  That 
was  tbe  general  rule,  though  he  did  not 
say  it  was  absolutely  univenal.  If  a  new 
trial  was  obtained,  judgment  was  not  en- 
tered up  on  the  verdict  that  had  been  given; 
and  if  the  party  who  moved  for  a  new 
trial  succeeded  on  the  second  trial,  he  did 
not  get  his  costs  of  the  first  trial,  although^ 
according  to  the  Advocate  General's  nob. 
tion,  he  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to 
pay.  Tbe  parties,  who  ultimately  succeed- 
ed, had,  in  some  instances,  applied  for 
their  costs;  but  neither  bad  tbe  Legisla- 
ture at  any  time  said  that  the  coats  should 
be  paid  of  that  former  trial  on  which  tb^ 
other  party  bad  succeeded  improperly,  nor 
bad  any  court  made  the  party  who  wrong- 
fully succeeded  at  the  time  pay  the  costs 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  Mr.  Tidd*s 
book  it  was  sUted,  that  when  the  plaintiff 
had  been  nonsuited  by  the  mistake  of  the 


judge  in  point  of  law,  the  eonrta  had  in 
several  iustanees  ordered  the  nonsuit  to  be 
set  aside  without  eosla;  and  where  one 
party  having  obtained  a  verdict  in  theCom- 
mon  Fleas,  the  court  granted  a  new  trial, 
directing  that  tbe  ooala  of  the  former  one 
should  abide  the  event  of  tbe  new  trial, 
and  on  the  second  trial  the  verdict  was  for 
the  ether  party,  it  wasbeiden  that  the  latter 
was  only  entitled  to  the  coats  ef  the  aeoond 
trial.  9d^  when  upon  aetting  aside  a  ver- 
dict for  tbe  plaintiff  the  coats  were  directed 
to  abide  tbe  event,  and  when  the  plaintifiT 
discontinued  the  action,  the  defendant  wea 
not  entitled  to  the  ooats  of  the  trial.  Be 
would  also  allude  to  the  case  of  "  l^em- 
ridge  V.  Walter,*'  in  4th  Taunton*a  Re- 
ports. In  that  case  a  new  trial  having 
been  obtained,  and  tbe  other  party  having 
succeeded,  Mr.  Seijeant  liCns  olMained  e 
rule  mn  that  the  prothonotary  might  allow 
to  tbe  plaintiff  the  coats  of  the  first  trial, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  lease  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  the  lessor's  ancestor, 
upon  the  evidence  whereof  the  defendant 
defeated  the  har'a  ejectment,  was  a  for- 
gery. Tbe  new  trial  was  obtained  upon 
that  gound,  and  the  defendant  bad  not 
produced  this  instrument  upon  tbe  second 
trial,  but  pretended  it  was  lost.  Against 
this  rule  Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  showed  cause, 
and  contended  that  this  application,  if  suc- 
cessful, vronld  lead  to  mischievous  oonae- 
ouences ;  for  in  every  case  where  a  plain- 
tiff succeeded  upon  a  second  trial,  tbe 
evidence  given  at  the  first  would  again  be 
presented  to  tbe  court  upon  affidavita,  tat 
them  to  consider  whether  there  might  not  be 
circumstances  to  five  the  plaintiff  the  costa 
of  the  former  trial.  Mr.  Serjeant  Lena  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  rule ;  and  the 
court  said,  that  if  they  could  do  it  in  any 
case,  they  would  gladly  do  it  in  this ;  bat 
there  was  no  law  which  enabled  them  to 
mulct  a  person  for  his  misconduct  by 
making  him  pay  the  coats  of  a  auit  in 
which  he  had  succeeded,  and  they  dis- 
chamd  the  rule. 

He  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  point  ef 
form,  that  was  precisely  similar  to  tbe  pre> 
sent  case;  but  be  would  say  that,  in  prin- 
ciple and  substance,  it  was  n  nearly  as 
possible  similar  to  it ;  for  it  established 
that  as  to  a  person  who  on  the  am  prifu 
trial  had  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  judgaa 
of  the  court  in  his  favour,  and  obtained  a 
verdict  in  consequence  of  that,  tbongh 
afterwards  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
judges  that  direction  was  wrong,  and  upon 
a  subsequent  trial  it  waa  established  to  lie 
wrong,  yet  in  consequence  of  hia  having 
got  that  verdict  the  court  could  not  make 
him  pay  the  costs  even  though  he  obtained 
it  by  forgery.  If  tbe  present  case  had 
been  tried  bdbre  a  jury,  and  Sir  Edwani 
Ryan  had  sat  at  Nisi  Frius,  it  would  have 
bc«n  precisely  analogous.  There  would 
then,  in  all  probability,  liave  been  a  vcr- 
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diet  for  the  pUintiaii;  the  deTcndsiits 
wmitd  htne  moved  for  •  new  trial,  upon 
whicby  io  •ceordanoo  with  the  opiDion  of 
the  nwjoriiy  of  the  judgct,  thcrv  would 
Imvo  beta  •  nonauit,  and  then,  aooording 
to  tiie  oata  be  bad  dtcd,  if  the  dafondaota 
bad  oonne  and  atkad  for  tbe  cotta  of  tba 
int  trial  tbajr  could  Dot  bava  got  thcoBy 
twt  each  ftarty  would  bava  paid  bia  own 
eoata.  Tlie  principle  would  baTe  bean  tba 
tame,  tw.  that  tbe  party  who  had  the  opi- 
nion of  one  of  the  judgea  with  htm  should 
not  be  mulct  in  coats.  Whenever  there 
was  a  differvnoe  in  opinion  between  the 
judgea  in  the  equity  ooorta,  as  when  the 
cbanoellor  reversed  tbe  decision  of  the 
master  of  tbe  rolls  or  tlie  vice  chancellor^ 
each  party  paid  bis  own  coats,  and  that 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  appeals  from 
this  court.  If  the  decree  of  the  court  be- 
low should  be  affirmed,  then  there  being 
DO  diflerence  in  opinion,  of  coune  the 
party  got  his  costs  in  all  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; but  if  the  decree  should  be  re- 
versed, the  judges  above  differing  from  the 
judgea  in  the  court  below,  then  no  costa 
were  given,  but  each  party  paid  his  own 
eoats.  It  was  upon  that  principle  that  the 
court  bad  acted  here,  and  be  denied  that 
this  was  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  case 
in  which  this  rule  or  principle  had  been 
applied  in  this  court.  It  was  invariably 
acted  upon  in  the  caae  of  rebearinga,  and 
be  could  mention  cases  in  which  the  Adro- 
CBle  General  had  been  concerned,  in  which 
the  same  principle  had  been  adopted. 
There  waa  one  case  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  before  tbe  court  very  lately,  and  he 
wouldalso  mention  tbe  case  of'  Ramruttnn 
MuUick  e.  Surrupchunder  Sircar,'  in 
which  the  seme  decision  proceeded  upon 
tbeaame  gnmnds*  and  costs  were  not  given 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  given, 
because  be  (tbe  Chief  Justice)  diflhred 
from  tbe  other  two  judges. 

Mr.  Juttice  FranUa  stated,  that  be  vras 
not  here  wheD  this  case  was  firat  heard, 
but  be  bad  rsad  tba  evidence  that  vraa 
givcii  on  the  trial  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble care  aod  attention.  He  had  at  first 
aooM  doubt  whether  the  latencas  of  the 
tiase  at  which  thia  application  was  made 
ottgbt  not  to  have  aome  influence  with  the 
court  as  to  entertaining  it.  Applications  of 
the  kind  were  usually  made  at  an  eerlier  pe. 
riod  ;  and  if  such  an  application  had  been 
made  at  home,  he  thought  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  lateness  of  the  time 
would  have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  refusing  it.  It  vras  to  be  recollect- 
ed, however,  that  a  period  of  six  months 
waa  allowed  for  appealing  from  the  judg- 
ments of  this  court,  and  it  was  certainly 
desirable  that  the  judgment  should  be  cor- 
rected, if  it  appeared  to  the  court  to  be 
erroneous,  before  it  was  carried  to  the 
court  of  appeal.  The  question  then  came 
to  this,  whether  in  point  of  law  there 


ought  to  be  what  waa  ealled  an  amend, 
ment^  or  more  properly  speaking,  whether 
tiie  court  ought  to  stay  execution  on  tbe 
judgment  as  to  costs.  He  believed  be  was 
correct  in  aayidg  that  at  common  law  there 
were  no  costs  on  either  side.  By  the  sta- 
tute 6th  Edward  I  ^  coats  were  for  the  first 
time  given  to  the  plaintiff.  The  queetion 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  defendant  to  costs 
remained  for  a  long  period  afterwards  as  at 
common  law,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sta- 
stute  of  James  I.  that  the  defendant  had 
anv  costs  given  him.  Tbaee  costs  were  in- 
ddent  to  the  judgment,  but  let  it  be  re- 
collected he  was  speaking  of  costs  in  law, 
and  not  in  equity.  In  equity  the  question 
of  costs  was  for  the  considerstion  of  tbe 
court  on  tbe  final  judgment ;  and  in  thia 
court  the  Charter  gave  the  judgea  a  dlscra- 
tk>n  as  to  coats  in  every  case,  m  equity  or 
in  kw.  It  had  been  observed,  that  that 
part  of  tbe  Charter  was  not  authorised  by 
any  Act  of  Fbrliament.  To  that  observa- 
tion it  might  be  answered  that  no  statute 
law  of  England  was  necessarily  tbe  law  of 
this  country;  it  was  competent  to  tbe 
Crown  to  declare  by  what  code  of  laws  a 
conquered  country  should  be  governed. 
The  proceedings  it  this  court  were  to  be 
regulsted  by  tbe  Charter  that  esublished 
it,  and  tliat  Charter  had  given  the  judges  a 
discretion  as  to  costs. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  prssent 
application,  he  would  state  the  grounds  on 
which  be  formed  bis  opinion.  Nothing 
was  said  as  to  costs  at  the  time  of  the  tria^ 
or  on  the  motion  for  setting  aside  the  non- 
suit. Still,  however,  for  the  reason  he  bad 
mentioned,  of  six  months  being  allowed 
the  parties  to  consider  whether  they  would 
appeal,  he  thought  the  period  of  time  that 
had  elapsed  nuuie  no  difference  in  this 
case.  He  took  this  to  be  an  application 
made  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  within 
the  six  months,  and  if  he  should  have  d^ 
cided  at  an  cerlier  period  thai  each  party 
should  pay  his  own  costs,  he  thought  he 
ought  to  give  the  same  decision  now.  Hien, 
looking  at  tbe  intrinsic  merits  of  tbe  caae, 
be  did  find  grounds  for  deciding  that  each 
party  should  pay  his  own  costs.  He  said 
so  because  this  action  was  brought  by  par- 
ties who  had  a  just  right  to  bring  their 
daim  forward.  Thou^  they  foiled  in  the 
action,  yet  their  failure  was  occasioned  by 
the  crime  of  other  persons,  for  which  they 
were  not  answerable.  They  had  a  fair  and 
just  claim  to  submit  for  investigation,  and 
under  those  drcumstaoces  the  court  ought 
to  have  consideration  for  them.  It  waa  a 
great  public  question  that  they  brought 
forward  for  trial  at  their  own  private  ex- 
pense, and  he  thought  that  the  rules  which 
regulated  the  discretion  of  the  court  in 
other  matters  as  to  the  foirnessor  hardship, 
the  justice  or  iniustice  of  the  caae^  would 
still  more  strongly  apply  when  a  great  pub- 
lic question  was  brought  forward  for  trial 
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on  conscienfious  motives.  These  reasons 
induced  him  to  siy  that,  in  the  present 
case,  each  party  ought  to  pay  his  own 
costs. 

Mr.  JuUice  JRynn  was  not  sorry  that  the 
present  question  bad  been  brought  forward, 
as  be  considered  it  Ynost  important  that  all 
parties  should  know  by  what  principles 
and  rules  the  decisions  of  the  court  were 
regulated.  He  only  remembered  three 
instances  in  which  the  present  question 
had  come  under  discussion.  Ofte  was  tlie 
case  of  '  Bryce  and  Smith,'  the  other  that 
of  <  Ramruttun  MuHick  and  Surrupchun. 
der  Sircar,'  and  the  third  the  case  now  be- 
fore the  court.  In  '  Bryce  ^nd  Smith  '  he 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  the 
court;  and  if  the  question  were  to  come 
before  him  now,  lie  should  give  the  same 
opinion  as  he  did  then  :  but  he  did  not 
think  that  upon  that  occasion  he  gave 
any  opinion  ujion  the  general  question 
that  no  costs  should  be  given  when  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
bench.  In  '  Ramruttun  MuIIick  and 
Sumipchunder  Sircar  *  his  recollection 
was,  that  he  did  there  avow  the  general 
rule ;  he  had  thought  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  costs  given  in  that  case  ;  Sir  John 
Franks  and  himself  differing  in  opinion 
from  the  Chief  Justice.  He  understood 
that  by  the  Charter  the  judges  had  full 
discretion  as  to  costs.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  Crown  had  the  power  to  grant  such  a 
Charter,  because  undoubtedly  the  court 
had  exercised  that  discretion  from  its  first 
constitution.  If  he  were  asked  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  to  say  whether  he  thought  when 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
bench  no  costs  ought  to  be  given,  whether 
that  difference  was  as  to  fact  or  law ;  or  if 
be  were  asked  to  say  whether  costs  should 
follow  the  legal  result  of  the  verdict,  he 
would  refuse  to  answer  either  question, 
and  would  say,  that  each  case  should  de- 
pend on  its  circumstances.  There  might 
be  a  division  on  the  bench  in  cases  where, 
from  the  peculiar  facts  and  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  he  should  not  be  in. 
clined  to  refuse  costs;  and  in  the  same 
way  be  did  not  think  that  in  every  case 
costs  should  follow  the  legal  result  of  the 
verdict.  A  case  occurred  a  few  days  ago, 
in  which  the  court  refused  to  give  costs, 
though  there  wss  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  many  similar  cases  might  arise.  He 
would  not  lie  bound  in  any  case,  nor  did 
be  think  the  court  could  Iny  down  any 
rule  so  as  to  bind  themselves,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, upon  n  question  which  was  entirely 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Having  said  tlius  much,  and  having  re- 
fused  to  be  bound  by  any  rule,  he  would 
state,  that  in  the  present  case  he  agreed  with 
the  otlier  judges  that  no  costs  should  be 
given.  He  did  not  do  this  because  he  dif. 
fered  from  the  rest  of  the  court  upon  a 


question  of  law.  He  still  beM  the  same 
opinion  that  he  expressed  at  the  trial  and 
on  the  argument  of  the  rule,  but  lliat  was 
not  the  ground  of  his  present  decision.  He 
thought  that  in  this  case  there  were  such 
paiticular  circumstances,  and  its  object  was 
to  try  a  question  of  such  importance  be- 
tween two  great  public  bodies,  that  upon 
that  ground  be  would  not  give  costs.  He 
would  also  state  another  reason.  Although 
in  this  instance  the  question  of  costs  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  either  party,  yet, 
if  it  had  been  the  case  of  a  poor  man  try- 
ing the  question  with  the  United  Com. 
pany,  he  Uiought  there  were  circumstances 
of  peculiar  hardship  upon  a  party  who 
had  done  all  he  could  to  secure  himself. 
He  thought  the  hardship  so  extreme^  that 
though  he  was  now  bound  to  admit  the  law 
was  the  other  way,  that  would  be  a  circum. 
stance  guiding  his  discretion  as  to  costs. 
He  did  not  put  it  upon  the  ground  of  a 
party  being  a  poor  or  a  rich  man,  but  be 
thought  that  the  hardship  of  the  case  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  whe- 
ther the  application  as  to  costs  might  not 
have  been  made  at  tlie  time  when  the  rule 
for  setting  aside  the  nonsuit  was  disdiarg. 
ed.  It  was  ultimately  determined,  that 
upon  pa3m)ent  of  the  costs  of  the  pr^esent 
application  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  defendants 
should  be  stayed  from  taking  out  execu. 
tion  on  the  judgment  of  nonsuit  for  costs, 
and  the  order  discharging  the  rule  nid 
should  be  amended  by  the  discharge  of  the 
rule  without  costs. 

llie  Chief  Justice  stated,  that  tliougb  he 
had  decided  the  question  principally  upon 
the  division  of  opinion,  yet  be  entirely 
agreed  with  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  that  even 
if  there  had  not  been  that  division,  still  if 
would  have  been  a  proper  case  for  refusing 
to  give  costs. 

Jufy90  and  21. 

Leishmany,  Lindsay. — This  was  an  ac 
tion  to  recover  compensation  in  damages 
for  an  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Pearson,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
stated  the  case.  The  plaintiff  was  a  pas. 
senger  on  board  the  Tarn  O^Skanter,  com^ 
manded  by  the  defendant.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  ship's  passage,  tlie  passengers 
observed  a  very  material  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  captain  towards  them, 
coupled  with  that  of  scantiness  at  the 
cuddy- table,  which  called  forth  angry 
allusions  from  some  of  them,  which  being 
reported  to  the  captain,  he  took  occasion 
to  reprimand  them,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Lamb,  with  opprobrious  epithets ;  next  he 
began  with  Mr.  Lyall,  and  subsequently 
with  Mr.  Ricketts,  alluding  to  the  mission 
on  which  he  had  proceeded  to  England, 
calling  it  **  a  beggarly  mission."  Mr.  R. 
required  an  explanation,  which  tlie  cap- 
tain agreed  to  give,  "  if  Mr.  Ricketts  was 
not  so  impertinent."     Mr.   Ricketts  reu 
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torted,  *'  it  it  yon,  tir,  who  are  imperti* 
Dent."    No  sooner  had  these  words  escaped 
the  lips  of  Mr.  R.  than  the  defendant  threw 
a  glass  of  water  in  his  face,  and  immediate^ 
ly  the  tumbler  followed,  which  lacerated 
Mr.  R.*s  face.     Not  satisfied  with  this,  it 
appeared  that  the  captain  wished  to  follow 
it  up  with  blows,  when  the  plaintli^stepped 
between  in  order  to  separate  them,  but  be- 
fore he  could  effect  it,  he  received  a  severe 
blow  in  bis  face,  and  ere  it  could  be  re- 
pealed,  the  plaintiff  seized  the  defendant's 
bands  and  made  bim  sit  down  on  the  hen- 
coop, from  which  he  was  released  by  the 
defendant's  brother  coming  up  to  his  as- 
sistance;   and  when    at  liberty,  the  de- 
fendant repeatedly  struck  the  plaintiff,  and 
afterwards  ordered  his  confinement  in  his 
cabin. 

Several  witnesses  were  eiamined  in 
proof  of  the  assault  and  false  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  Turton,  on  behalf  of  the  defendsnt, 
spoke  at  some  length  in  extenuation  of  the 
assault,  and  stated,  that  as  the  defendant 
bad  maide  an  ample  apology  to  Mr.  Ricketts, 
which  was  accepted,  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  similar  apology. 

The  Court  awarded  400  rupees  damages. 

The  sessions  ended  on  the  1st  August : 
no  bill  was  found  against  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay  ;*  who  were  accordingly  discharg- 
ed from  custody. 

On  the  4tb  August,  the  trial  of  Captain 
Thomas  Dickenson,  of  the  55th  N.I.,  as- 
sistant commissioner  and  local  euperinten- 
dent  of  Arracan,  on  a  diarge  of  receiv- 
ing as  a  bribe  from  Sujab-o-deen,  a  kazee, 
iandBoldcr  and  petty  magistrate  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Arracan,  10,000  rupees,  as  the 
condition  of  re.appointing  him  to  an 
oflBce,  came  on  before  Sir  £.  Ryan  and  a 
special  jury.  As  the  trial  had  not  finished 
when  the  last  file  of  papers  came  away, 
we  may  do  injustice  by  giving  an  incom- 
plete report  of  the  trial.  A  full  account 
shall  appear  next  month. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   I.ATE   BISHOP   OP    CALCUTTA. 

We  do  not  find  any  other  particulars  of 
the  cause  of  Dr.  Turner's  death,  which  we 
announced  la&t  montji,  than  the  following, 
in  the  Bengal  ChroJiide : 

"  His  lordship's  malady,  as  we  under- 
stand, was  a  general  failure  of  the  diges- 
tive powers,  and  consequent  debility  and 
general  decay.  His  health  had  not  been  in 
a  satisfactory  state  since  he  returned  from 
the  fatigues  of  his  yisitation-tour  to  the 
oilier  side  of  India,  and  he  was  about  to 
have  made  a  voyage  for  change  of  air  and 
scene  to  itic  eastward  when  his  illness  sud- 

•  Seelastvol.,  p.  tOft. 


denly  assumed  a  more  active  type,  atfd  put 
an  end  to  his  life." 


AFFAIRS   OF   AAJrOOTANA. 

The  Bengal  Chronicle  says :  "  Our  cor- 
respondent desires  to  know  the  object  of 
Colonel  I.ockett*s  journey  into  the  Shak- 
bawuttee  country,  and  asks  if  we  think  it 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  war,  of  which 
he  seems  to  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Colonel  Lockett  was  deputed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  states  of  Jeypore,  Joudpore, 
Beeckaneer,  Hansi,  Rewarree,  and  Al- 
war,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  plundering 
hordes  of  Shakhawutts,  who  have  carried 
their  depredations  to  such  an  extent,  that 
government  thought  it  proper  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  interfe- 
rence in  the  event  of  the  native  states,  to 
which  these  marauders  are  tributary^  being 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  put  them 
down.  In  order  to  gain  as  much  informs* 
tion  as  possible,  Col.  Lockett,  we  under* 
stand,  made  a  complete  circuit  round  the 
Shakhawuttee  country,  which  occupied 
him  about  six  weeks,  in  which  period  be 
visited  all  the  principal  forts,  and  had  in. 
terviews  with  most  of  the  chiefs.  The 
whole  country,  we  hesr,  is  studded  with 
forts,  large  and  small ;  and  though  the 
strongest  of  them  could  offer  no  eflfectoal 
resistance  to  a  British  force,  still  we  sua* 
pect,  that  if  hostilities  should  be  com- 
menced, as  it  is  rumoured  they  vrill  be» 
after  the  rains,  the  Shakhawuttees  would 
shew  fight,  and  kindle  a  fire  that  might 
require  extra  regiments  and  new  loans  to  . 
extinguish. 

«  We  have,  however,  already  expressed 
our  opinion,  that  tlie  British  Government 
will  not  at  present  interfere,  if  at  all.  We 
hear  that  Colonel  IjOckett*s  visit  has  consi- 
derably alarmed  the  malcontents,  and  that 
they  and  the  provincial  gOYemments,  to 
which  they  are  more  or  less  subordinate, 
will  take  care  to  adjust  matters  amongst 
themselves,  and  save  the  lord  paramount 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  interfering,  with 
the  strong  arm,  to  keep  the  peace  of  India.'* 

A  Mofussil  letter  states,  that  LieuL  Col. 
Lockett  having  finidied  his  tour  tlirough 
the  Shakhawuttee  country,  where  he  met 
with  every  attention  from  the  authorities^ 
had  arrived  at  Ajmeer  on  the  25th  ultimo^ 
and  intended  leaving  the  latter  place  for 
Bhurtpooron  the  1st  June.  When  Go- 
vernment shall  have  received  Colonel 
Lockett's  report,  the  intention  of  employ- 
ing a  British  force  to  put  down  the  Lar- 
kanee  and  other  plunderers,  will,  perhaps, 
for  the  present,  be  given  up,  or  at  least 
postponed  till  it  shall  appear  whether  or 
no  their  chiefs  have  the  will  and  ability  to 
restrain  the  depredations  of  these  tribes  of 
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robban.  TIm  ShacklMiwuttM  feudatoria 
of  the  Jeipoor  ttate  are  said  to  ba  more  in- 
dependent  of  the  duibar  than  thoae  of 
Doondar,  with  the  exception  of  Bhyroo 
Singh,  of  Rhunthumbower,  but  they  liaTe 
been  lo  much  alarmed  at  the  report  that 
has  been  tent  about  of  id  being  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Britiflh  Goremment  to  reduce 
their  ■trong-hoids,  that  it  is  probable  they 
will  exert  tbemselres  to  keep  their  lawIeM 
lyuts  quiet  for  the  future. 

THK  LATB  MK.   LSTCISTSa. 

We  ha^e  the  melancholy  task  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Leycester,  senior 
judge  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny 
and  Nisamut  Adawlut^  who^  on  the  94th 
Ifay,  departed  this  life  at  Pooraa,  to  which 
place  he  had  proceeded  last  month  under 
much  debility  and  with  a  very  impaired 
oonstitatiooy  after  a  residence  of  forty 
years  in  this  country.  In  him  the  Go/fenk* 
ment  has  lost  a  Taluable^  long-tried  ser- 
want.  The  Inflexibility  of  his  public  dia- 
meter, hia  high  integrity,  his  talents  of  a 
aoperior  order,  and  the  clearness  and  abla 
promptness  of  his  decisions  as  a  criminal 
judge,  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
brethren  of  the  ciril  serWoe,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  natiTC  community.  In 
priYato  life  (testifies  a  friend  who  knew 
him  well,  and  whose  words  we  quote),  the 
quiet  nnobtrusiTe  goodness  of  his  benerou 
lent  and,  indeed,  Christian  disposition— 
bis  classical  and  general  attainments — the 
many  silent  acts  of  kindness  hourly  con- 
ferred on  those  immediately  around  him, 
■  tbcie,  and  numerous  other  traits  of  an 
exalted  and  amiable  bear^  will  endear  his 
memory  to  his  friends.  He  was,  in  early 
days,  e  contemporsiy  at  Eton  with  many 
of  the  leading  characters  of  our  adminis. 
tration  and  legislature  in  England ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  a  mind  Ailly  capa- 
ble, and  classically  stored  as  his  has  proved, 
even  under  the  debilitating  influence  of  a 
climate  like  India,  would  have  erinced  it- 
adf  no  common  one-^had  circumstances 
led  him  to  punue  his  more  fortunate  ca- 
leer  in  after  life— on  the  same  healthful 
and  arduous  field  of  oompetitioo  as  them- 
aeives.— CW.  Gov^Gax, 

KXSmXMT  AT   LUCXMOW. 

We  learn  that  Major  Maddock,  who,  it 
will  be  recollected,  succeeded  Mr.  Ric* 
ketts  as  resident  at  Lucknow,  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  Governor  General.  We 
have  not  ascertained  the  cause  of  this ;  and 
we  understand  no  successor  has  yet  been 
appointed«-.^m/.  Gov. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  Colonel 
Morrison,  a  Madras  artillery  officer,  and 
ex-resident  at  Ttavancore,  has  been  select- 
ed for  the  residency  at  Lucknow,  for 
which  so  many  mouths  are  watering.  This 
distinguiflhed  officer  (for  distinguiabed  he 


must  be,  to  be  thus  aeleeled  in  au} 
sioo  of  all  the  host  of  Bengal  aspirants) 
waa,  weonderrtand,  aoniewhat  arbitrarily 
ousted  from  his  situation  at  Tmvancoie  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Ex-Membcr  of 
Canterbury ;  and  is^  or  waa»  atbead-quar. 
ters  as  an  appellant.  It  would  aeem,wiiJiout 
probably  intending  it,  the  Governor  of 
Madrsa  has  done  the  colonel  a  eervice. 
We  have  not  heard  if  any  servant  of  the 
Bengal  establishment  is  to  be  sdeded  for 
the  residency  at  Travancore.  By  the  way, 
our  correspondent  mentions  some  cHrwift 
drcumMcmces  connected  with  the  change  of 
British  ministry  at  Lucknow,  respecting 
which  we  hope  to  hear  further  from  him.  ^ 
Surk. 

The  following  conmientupon  the  albcew 
going  paragraph  appears  in  another  paper  i 
**  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  is  surely 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
army,  or  he  must  have  known  that  Coloocl 
W.  Morison,  ca.,  of  the  Madraa  army,  is 
an  officer  no  less  distinguislied  aa  a  resi- 
dent than  as  a  meritorious,  wlooa,  and 
active  servant  of  his  king  and  ooontry,  as 
the  public  records  of  the  three  preaiden- 
cies  have  often  testified.*' 


Jf.  JACQUXKOMT. 

By  a  letter  ftom  the  hills,  we  learn  that 
M.  Jacquemoot,  the  FVench  naturalist, 
had  safely  reached  Cashmere^  and  intended 
staying  there  six  or  seven  months.  No- 
thing, It  is  understood,  can  be  more  friendly 
than  the  disposition  of  the  Punjaub  ruler 
towards  the  British  covemment.  Hw  of- 
ficer who  had  been  despatched  from  Bom- 
iMiy  with  the  presents  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  quietly  up  the  Indus  by  the  ameers  of 
Sinde.— Grov.  Gax.  June  33. 

We  are  able  to  add,  on  independent  an- 
tbority,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
prompt  and  friendly  measures  adopted  by 
the  Maharaja  that  M.  Jaequemont  was  able 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Indus  with  the 
consent  of  Uie  ameers.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  reach  Mooltan  on  the  15tfa 
instant.  M.  Jacquemoot,  we  learn,  is  de- 
lighted with  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  He 
is  established  in  a  pavilion  situated  in  a 
garden  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lake 
racing  Soleiman's  musjid,  and  from  thia 
point  he  proposes  to  extend  his  rcscarchaa 
in  every  direction  into  that  lovely  country. 
We  understand  he  met  with  an  adven- 
ture on  the  hills  between  the  Punjab  and 
Csshroere.  On  arriving  at  the  loot  of 
Tilotchee,  the  killadar,  Ndial  Sing,  seised 
on  him  and  his  escort  and  threatened  to 
keep  him  prisoner  until  aome  vrronc% 
which  he  said  he  had  suffered  from  Sia 
Malutfi^a  and  Raja  Golab  Sing,  were  aeu 
dressed,  jtf .  Jaequemont  threatened  the 
killadar  mih  the  nja*s  serious  displeeaare 
if  he  molested  him,  but  he  waa,  notvrith- 
;,  d^anied  priaonar  for  four  boon^ 
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and,  with  the  utmost  politenaM  robbed  of 
500  rupees.  The  nuJuuraja  has  ordered  the 
money  to  be  refunded  u>  M.  Jacquemont, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  any  steps  have 
been  taken  to  punish  Nehal  Sing  for  the 
outrage.— /itdia  Gaz.June  24« 


TRS   niNDU   CHARACTKa. 

A  writer  in  the  Rrformer  (  Hindu  paper) 
relates  the  following  curious  and  iustruc- 
tivc  fact : — 

*<  A  friend  of  mine  had  received  a  sup. 
ply  of  two  canisters  of  tobacco-seed  from 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
tobacco  in  the  zumeendary ;  he  forwarded 
the«e  two  canisters  to  his  superintendant 
(an  European),  desiring  him  to  caM  the 
ryotts,  and  distribute  the  seed  among 
them.  Mr.  A.  accordingly  summoned  a 
few  into  his  presence,  and  gave  them  the 
seed  in  question.  The  ryotts  finding  the  seed 
to  be  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  this  country, 
instantly  refused  to  receive  it,  stating  their 
objection  to  cultivate  their  lands  with  fo- 
reign seed  ;  they  apprehended  that  in  doing 
so  they  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
great  God,  and  that  they  would  never  be 
prosperous  in  their  undertakings.  When 
Mr.  A.  heard  this  objection  of  the  ryotts 
he  was  very  much  astonished,  and  although 
he  used  all  his  endeavours  to  persuade 
them  that  they  were  labouring  under^an  erro- 
acoos  impression,  since  it  is  evident  that  thfi 
seed  which  he  offered  was  made  by  the  same 
God  that  has  made  the  seed  of  this  country, 
yet  superstition  had  so  great  an  influence 
over  them,  that  all  the  good  advice  of  this 
gentleman  became  entirely  fruitless.  At 
last  Mr.  A.,  finding  that  nothing  but  coer. 
cion  would  make  them  obey  hir  orders, 
obliged  them  to  take  this  Europe  seed, 
which  they  reluctantly  did  ;  but  going  to 
their  fields  they  tilled  the  ground  and  pre- 
pared It  as  usual  witfiout  sowing  any  seed 
at  all,  and  thus  made  it  appear  that  God 
had  visited  this  impious  attempt  with  his 
malediction,  and  rendered  it  abortive. 
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scension  and  respect  which  it  evinced  to- 
wards the  British  government.  The  nia- 
haraja  is  in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
and  has  every  prospect  of  living  for  many 
years  to  come.  Prince  Shair  Singh,  who 
IS,  we  believe,  the  eldest  son  of  the  maha- 
raja,  was  on  his  return  to  court.  He  is, 
according  to  all  accounts,  said  to  be  a  fine 
young  man,  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  French  gentlemen  in  tlie  maharaja*s 
service,  but  not  well  disposed  towards  the 
English.  The  maharaja,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  prince's  late  victory  over  Syed  Uh- 
mud,  sent  him  a  present  of  50,000  rupees, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  sirdars 
and  troops  who  were  employed  undar  him. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  watch  the  move- 
ments of  native  society  will  perhaps  recoN 
lect  the  appearance  of  tltc  Syed  in  Calcutta 
several  years  ago,  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  claiming  to  perform  miracles,  and 
levying  contributions  on  the  credulity  of 
the  native  public.  He  cither  went  from 
hence  to  Mecca  or  he  had  just  come  from 
Mecca — ^we  do  not  recollect  which — ^but 
we  shortly  afterwards  beard  of  him  as 
being  in  arms  in  Lahore,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  mussulman  part  of  the  po- 
pulation in  Runjeet  Singh's  dominions  to 
rebellion.  AfVer  various  reverses  he  has  at 
last  been  defeated,  and  has  fallen  in  battle. 
When  the  body  of  the  Syed  was  brought 
to  Prince  Shair  Sing  and  identified,  the 
Sikhs  wished  to  cut  off  the  head  and  hands, 
and  burn  the  mutilated  remains ;  but  the 
prince  restrained  them  from  tliis  act  of 
violation,  and,  directing  the  corpse  to  be 
decently  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  caused  it 
to  be  buried  with  due  honours. — Ind*  Gas. 
June  24. 
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It  will  be  recollected,  that  a  deputation 
was  sent  by  Runjeet  Sing  to  the  Governor 
General  at  Simla,  and  it  appear^  that  cir- 
cuonstances  prevented  a  return  mission 
with  presents  being  sent.  The  roaharaja, 
it  Is  said,  waa  disappointed  at  this  omis- 
sion, but  the  perusal  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral's letter  and  the  explanation  which 
waa  afibrded  were  satisfactory.  Tlie  bearers 
of  Lord  Bentinck's  letter  met  with  a  gra- 
doua  reception.  His  highness  was  very 
simply  attired,  with  the  exception  of  some 
rich  jewels,  but  the  splendid  dresses  of     the  prophetic  character  to  further  his  ambi- 


SEYUO   AHMDD. 

Wo  learn  from  the  Jami  Jahan  Ifamoy 
that  Seyud  Ahmud  has  lieen  slain  near  the 
village  of  Bina-ko,  in  ttie  Sikh  territory. 
Slier  Singh,  Runjeet's  son,  it  appears, 
started  from  Mis,  with  al)out  5,000  men, 
"  to  give  some  account "  of  certain  le. 
mindars,  and  suddenly  came  on  Seyud 
Ahmud  and  bis  party,  consisting  of  3,000 
men.  A  confiict  ensued,  in  which  lie  waa 
slain,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  th«  maha- 
raja,  in  whose  side  the  slain  had  so  long 
been  a  thorn.  Seyud  Ahmud,  a  Rdiilla 
by  birth,  was  no  ordinary  character.  He 
was  animated  by  an  aspiring  ambition, 
and  had  established  a  great  influence 
amongst  the  '*  faithful  "  from  Calcutta  to 
Kashmere.  His  disciples  in  Calcutta  are 
numerous,  and  we  understand  he  levied 
contributions  from  all.  He  affected  aus- 
tere sanctity,  and  is  supposed  to  havs  con- 
templated at  one  time  the  assumption  of 


bis  courtiers  and  the  great  decorum  observ- 
ed at  the  durbar  were  particularly  observ- 
able. The  ceremonial  of  introduction  and 
dismissal  was  remarkable  for  the  condc- 
JaatJaur,  N.S.  Vol.7.No.25. 


tious  views  i  his  hatred  of  British  ascen- 
dency is  well  known,  and,  had  he  dared,  he 
would  have  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
in  these  provinces. — SHtnachar  J>urpun* 
(B) 
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THE    NATITK    PRKS8.— SMPLOTMKNT    0» 
NATITES. 

Our  attention  has  been  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  a  letter  in  the  Befarmtr^ 
addressed  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tish India.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  wish- 
ing that  any  obstacle  G^uld  be  interposed 
in  the  way  of  the  improyement  of  our  na- 
tive fe]low.siibjects,  but  we  do  wish  them, 
and  that  most  sincerely,  to  recollect  their 
own  position,  and  soberly  to  consider  re- 
lative circumstances,  before  they  attempt 
to  excite  discontent  against  rulers,  willing, 
and  indeed  anxious,  to  afford  them  pro. 
taction,  and  to  ensure  them  justice.  The 
letter  in  question  does  credit,  as  a  matter 
of  composition,  to  the  native  gentleman 
who  wrote  it;  'but  it  is  not  saying  too 
much,  that  in  his  eagerness  to  point  out 
grievances,  he  has  not  been  reasonable  or 
just  towards  the  government,  in  ascribing 
to  it  caprice  and  the  desire  of  leaving  pro- 
perty  throughout  India  liable  to  resump. 
tion  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  The  writer 
alludes,  perhaps,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Canongooe  throughout  India  in  1819, 
which  assuredly  was  no  breach  whatever  of 
the  perpetual  settlement.  The  govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  acquire  certain  statis- 
tical information  concerning  the  provinces 
under  its  controul,  not,  however,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  revenue,  but  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  the  state  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  different  species  of  tenure  of  lands, 
which  might  enable  it  to  provide  better  for 
the  security  of  the  property  of  its  subjects, 
by  the  enactment  of  Jaws  which  the  infor- 
mation might  render  necessary.  In  sup- 
port of  this  we  can,  with  confidence,  ap- 
peal to  the  public  notifications  issued  at 
the  time  by  the  government  itself.  We 
believe  a  ccMisiderable  expense  was  in- 
cuiTtd  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  it 
waa  not  until  necessitated  by  the  absurd 
opposition,  and  sometimes  the  chicanery,  of 
the  native  landliolders,  that  the  government 
determined  upon  relinquishing  a  measure 
which  seemed  to  be  so  little  understood  by 
the  people,  and  from  which  it  waa  hoped 
to  obtain  much  important  and  valuable 
information.  With  regard  to  the  twenty- 
fbur  per  cent,  consolidated  interest  on 
arrears  of  revenue,  complained  of  by  the 
writer,  we  take  leave  to  remind  him  that, 
by  the  terms  of  the  perpetual  settlement, 
the  rent  of  each  estate  is  distinctly  specified, 
and  the  dates  of  each  remittance  to  be  made 
into  the  public  treasury  laid  down  in  a 
separate  deed,  renewed  under  the  regula- 
tion at  each  change  of  proprietor.  If  the 
aemindar  is  the  first  to  infringe  this  en- 
gagement, by  tlie  non-fulfilment  of  tlie 
terms  in  which  he  holds  bis  estate,  he  can 
have  no  right  to  complain  If  the  govern- 
ment, instesd  of  disposing  of  his  estate  by 
sale,  secures  itself  from  loss  by  insisting  on 
the  payment  of  interest  for  the  money  thus 


withheld  from  its  treasury,  and  inflicts  on 
him  a  fine,  as  a  penalty  for  tlie  non-fiilfil. 
roent  of  his  contract.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
a  question,  but  one  which  we  do  not  feel 
competent  to  agitate,  whether  or  not  the 
non-payment  of  these  instalments  or  kists, 
does  not,  so  far  as  that  esuic  in  which  the 
arrears  are  concerned,  relieve  the  state 
from  any  engagements  entered  into  on  ita 
part;  and  which,  of  course,  were  depen- 
dent on  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  by 
the  other  party. 

We  have  heard,  but  know  not  whether 
on  sufficient  authority,  that  measnres  are 
contemplated  relative  to  the  employment 
of  natives  in  the  hish  oflkes  of  jusiiee  and 
revenue,  which  will  more  than  realiae  the 
wishes  of  the  writer  of  the  leuer  nndcr  no- 
tice ;  and  whilst  we  rejoioe  at  the  fresh  in. 
stance  of  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  onr 
rulers,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  in. 
terests  and  welfare  of  the  lieges,  we  hope 
the  effect  will  be  such  as  to  prove  their 
confidence  not  to  be  misplaced  ;  and  that 
a  generous  emulation  of  feeling  will  in. 
duce  the  higher  and  better  educated  clasaea 
thus  employed,  to  bold  out  to  their  poorer 
and  ignorant  brethren  the  advantages  of* 
good  and  pare  administration  of  the  lewe 
A  their  country.— .CW.  Gov,  Gox, 


IKDIQO  FLAMTXas. 

We  publish  in  to-day *s  Doot  a  letter 
signed  "  A  Subject ;"  but  vre  must  say 
something  respecting  the  diai^^  our  cor- 
respondent brings  against  the  present  indi» 
go  planters,  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  colonization,  for  it  is  not  proper  to 
charge  the  whole  body  of  planters  with 
crimes  in  this  manner.  It  would  be  but 
justice  in  the  writer  to  discriminate  be. 
tween  the  bad  and  tlie  good.  When,  in. 
stead  of  this,  one  assertion  is  made  of  the 
whole  alike,  flagrant  injustice  is  done.  Bat 
in  the  Mofussil  great  benefit  has  arisen 
from  the  establishment  of  European  indigo 
factories;  for  much  land  that  was  never 
before  cultivated,  now  yielding  rent  to  the  ■ 
talookdars,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  ad. 
vantage  which  has  accrued  to  them.  And 
many  excellent  persons  who  were  incapable 
of  other  employments,  having  obtained 
situations  in  the  factories,  have  thus  risen 
to  wealth.  Besides,  they  beneflt  even  the 
ryots ;  for  such  as  were  wtthoat  resources, 
and  were  incapable  of  carrying  cm  their 
business,  have  obtained  abundant  gain  by 
the  cultivation  of  indigo:  and  the  situa. 
tion  of  labourers  is  so  improved,  that  those 
who  formerly  by  a  whole  day's  hard  labour 
could  get  only  three  puns  of  cowries,  now 
with  ease  earn  two  and  a  half  or  three  an. 
nas.  Therefore  it  is  our  opinion,  that  by 
the  further  extension  of  European  cultiva- 
tion in  the  country,  a  great  increase  of 
advantage  to  the  people  generally  may  be 
expected.«*27unfo-/>oot. 
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TMM  MJLGisraAcr. 

The  following  case  appears  in  all  the 
Calcutta  papers:— 

Bissumbhur  Dutl  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
faouae  and  premises  in  Creek  Row,    inn* 
mediately  behind  the  Union  Chapel,  which 
are  let  to  a  European  gentleman  on  lease. 
Then  is  a  large  drain  round  the  premises 
communicating  with  the  public  drain  of 
the  street,  and  it  being  lately  choked  up 
by  filth  and  stagnant  water,  the  tenant  in. 
timated  to  Bissumbhur  Dutt  that  unless 
immediate  measures  were  taken  to  have  the 
filth  femoved  be  would  vacate  the  premises. 
BicBumbhur  Dutt,  therefore,  made  an  ap- 
plication in  writing  to  one  of  the  magis. 
tntcs^  of  which  the  following  is   a  copy, 
requeuing  him  to  order  the  drain  tu  be 
clnDsed:— 

*^  Sir, — I  beg  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  giye  orders  to  clean  the  public  drain 
aurrounding  the  godowns  and  wall  attach. 
ed  to  my  house,  Na  67,  in  Creek  Row, 
behind  the  Union  Chapel  at  DurrumtoUah, 
and  now  tenanted  by  a  gentleman,  as  all 
the  ntn  water  of  the  season  standing  there 
Unr  a  length  of  time,  whereby  the  godowns 
and  walls  to  my  house  are  in  danger,  and 
I  apptvhend  they  are  already  considerably 
damaged,  and  I  believe  the  drain  has  not 
been  cleansed  for  some  past. 

'*  I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
bumble  servant, 

'^  BusuJCBBua  Dun.*' 

'<  Calcutta,  SlstJunelSSl." 

In  reply  to  this  application  he  received 
Che  following  nsmmom  respecting  the 
drain  :^-> 

**  Bissumbhur  Dutt, — You  are  hereby 
required  personally  to  be  and  appear  before 
me,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace,  at  their  office,  in  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  on 
the  27th  day  of  June  1831,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  answer  for  your 
oaatunu  ajjplication  retjtecting  your  drain 
in  Creek  Row.-^ Given  under  my  band 
this  24th  day  of  June  1831." 

The  India  GwieUe  has  given  the  name  of 
the  magistrate  by  whom  this  extraordinary 
summons  was  issued, — Mr.  Macfarlane, 
the  chief  magistrate. 

sikdia's  court. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  follow* 
ing  extract  of  a  letter  from  Gwalior,  dated 
Ifae  18th  ultimo:— 

**  The  regent  Bae  conducts  the  afiairs  of 
tbu  state  with  great  regularity — ^much  bet- 
ter, I  understand,  than  what  was  done  in 
the  time  of  the  nudiarajah.  The  rule  at 
present  observed  by  our  government  is  to 
refrain  from  all  interior  interference.  Re- 
cently there  was  a  mutiny  in  one  of  the 
brigades  belonging  to  the  durbar ;  I  know 
not  whether  it  has  been  quelled  or  not."— 
India  Ga%,  July  I. 


SUTIKRS— ROY    KALXKNAVH   CHOWDRY, 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  tliat 
when  Lord  William  Bentinck  abolislied 
the  rite  of  suttees,  a  number  of  native  gen- 
tlemen, at   tlie  bead  of  whom  was  Roj 
Kaleenatl)  Chowdry,  of  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  and  honourable  families  in  Ben^ 
gait  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  his 
lordship  for  his  act  of  grace.     This  gave 
great  offence  to  those  who  were  partial  to 
the  burning  of  widows,  and  during  tlie 
last  eighteen  months  various  efforts  have 
been  nuide  to  inflict  some  mark  of  infamy 
on  those  who  signed  the  address.     We 
now  learn  that  the  measure  has  been  con- 
summated, and  that  the  gentleman  above- 
named  has,   together  with  those  who  were 
associated  witli  him,  been  expelled  from 
all  Hindoo  society  in  Calcutta ;  that  they 
are  not  to  be  invited  hereafter  to  any  festi- 
vals,  marriages  or  funeral  obsequies,  that 
any  brabmun  who  may  accept  of  an  invi- 
tatioD  and  a  fee  from  them  will  be  consi- 
dered as  lying  under  the  same  disabilities. 
Thus  they  are  at  once  cut  off"  from  all  far- 
thcr  intercommunity  with  the  aristocracy 
of  Calcutta. 

This  measure  appears  to  us  singular,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Roy  Ka- 
ieenath  Chowdry,  though  a  man  of  great 
intelligence,  is  still  a  Hindoo  in  eyetj 
sense  of  the  word.  Few  men  are  more 
liberal,  and  all  the  services  of  the  Hindoo 
ritual  are  strictly,  as  we  learn,  observed 
in  his  bouse  and  family.  The  views  he 
adopted,  moreover,  on  the  suttee  question 
were  such  as  the  shastras  sanction ;  those 
who  favoured  the  abolition  brought  for- 
ward very  strong  proof  from  the  sacred 
books  in  support  of  their  opinions;  and 
the  question  was  altogether  one  on  which 
both  parties  might  maintain  that  they 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  precepts  of  the  Hin^ 
doo  faith ;  for  adopting  one  of  these  two 
opinions  Roy  Kaleenatli  Chowdry  is  ex- 
pelled from  Hindoo  society  in  Calcutta. 

In  the  second  place,  it  gives  us  no  little 
surprise  that  the  rich  natives  of  Calcutta 
should  have  inflicted  so  heavy  a  penalty  on 
an  illustrious  individual  simply  because  he 
endeavoured  to  support  an  order  of  the 
Supreme  Government.  A  hundred  years 
ago^  Ali-verdi  Khan  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Bengal.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  him- 
self the  indignation  and  wrath  which  woald 
have  fallen  on  any  body  of  Hindoos,  resid- 
ing in  the  metropolis  of  Moorshedabad, 
who  should  have  ventured  to  disgrace  any 
man  of  rank,  for  the  avowed  cause  of  hav- 
ing supported  what  was  promulgated  in  his 
durbar.  What  confiscations,  what  imprison- 
ments, what  torture,  would  not  have  been 
inflicted  en  the  delinquents !  But  now,  in 
the  metropolis  of  Bntish  India,  a  man  of 
honourable  and  ancient  lineage  is  visited 
with  the  severest  punishment  which  his 
opponents  can  bestow  for  his  loyalty  to  the 
British  government.     We  laud  the  govern- 
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AtioHc  InUlUgenee,^CaUutta, 


[Jaw. 


ment  for  its  forbearance  on  this  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  and  wish  only  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
decry  their  present  rulers,  an  instance  of 
Sinpartiality,  which  stands  in  such  contrast 
with  tlie  coufM  which  the  Moosooltnan 
government  would  have  pursued. — Sunuf 
char  Durpun* 

The  Gov.  Gaxetie  remarks:  **  if  the 
averment  of  the  statement  cited  be  quite 
correct,  the  excommunicated  party,  we 
presume,  has  a  proper  tribunal  open  to 
him,  where  the  question  can  be  argued 
upon  its  just  merits;  where  the  corjmt 
dkicti,  if  any  there  be,  can  be  made  ma- 
nifest ;  and  where  the  partii^s  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  powers  of  a  most  formidable 
species  of  civil  and  religious  ostracism, 
can  prove  their  right  in  the  instance  before 
us  of  wielding  such  a  weighty  and  appall- 
ing engine.*' 

The  East- Itidian  says:  "  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  to  Europeans,  that  indepen- 
dently of  castes,  the  Hindoos  of  Calcutta 
are  divided  into  duls,  or  clans,  composed  of 
all  castes  and  classes,  at  the  head  of  which 
are  the  leading  families  in  town.      The 
rules  of  the  duly  it  seems,  require  every 
member  of  it,  who  can  afford  the  eipense, 
to  invite  the  brahmins  and  otiier  members 
of  the  class  upon  all  occasions  of  impor- 
tance,   as  marriages,  feasts,  poojahs,  (See. 
Should  an  individual  act  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  his  dul,  he  suffers  somepenalty> 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  expulsion.      This 
last  is  a  kind  of  excommunication  to  which 
the  respectable  native  has  been  subjected," 

OOL.  FAOAN. 

We  hear  that  Colonel  Fagan,  the  adju. 
tant  general  of  the  army,  intends  to  resign 
his  situation,  and  go  home  in  January  or 
February  nest.  We  need  hardly  say,  tliat 
the  departure  of  this  able  officer — ^this  zea- 
lous friend  of  the  army— will  be  regarded 
by  the  whole  service  as  a  seriotis  loss;  un- 
less indeed  he  should  be  able  to  exert  his 
talents  and  his  influence  in  tlie  good  cause 
at  home. — Beng.  Chron,  July  28. 


CaOLXRA  IK  KBFAUL. 

We  understand  the  cholera  has  lately 
tnade  its  appearance  at  Katmandoo,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  Kypalese.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  second  time  that  this  singu- 
lar disease  has  penetrated  into  that  valley. 
In  this  instance  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
evil  communication  from  the  plains,  such  aa 
the  Russians  are  vainly  trying  to  check  by 
cordons  and  quarantines  ;  the  otU,  or  deadly 
jungle  fever  of  the  Saul  forest,  prevents  all 
intercourse  of  trade  and  travellers  between 
April  and  the  end  of  October,  more  effec- 
tually  than  could  be  done  by  any  measures 
4>f  the  strictest  po}icc.<— /6«/.  Aug,  4. 


THK   lACr-INMAKS. 

The  East- Indians  have  prepared  a 
cond  petition  to  Parliament,  which  ie  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  of  the  presidency,  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  criUcism. 


COMMUKICATION    BETWEKN   TUX  PEXSIOKM- 

CIES. 

We  bear  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
attention  of  government  is  seriously  direct- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  the  communica- 
tions between  the  different  provinces  and 
districts  under  the  Bengal  presidency  •  and 
tliatthe  Governor  Genersl  lias  given  oirders 
to  place  the  grand   road  from  Calcutta  to 
Benares  and  through  Allahabad  to  Delhi 
under  the   management  of  the   Military 
Board,  with  a  view  to  expedite  its  complc* 
tion.     Trees,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  road  wherever  this  ia 
practicable.     It  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a 
reproach  to  the  British  name  that  tba  stata 
of  the  roads  is  so  bad ;  and  we  shall  aiiw 
cerely  rejoice  if  a  system  is  now  cominenoed 
tending  to  wipe  that  reproach  away  ^— India 
G<uh 

NAWAB  or  DACCA. 

It  IS  Stated  that  the  Kawaub  of  Dacca  Is 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  If  we  mistake  notthfs 
is  the  son  of  the  gentleman  so  particularly 
mentioned  in  Bishop  Heber's  work  ;  and 
as  he  baa  lefl  only  female  descendants,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Dacca  fiscal  officer  will 
be  buay  with  that  12,000  rupees  per  men- 
sem (or  somewhere  thereabouts)  which  the 
bishop  mentions,  and  which  may  now  be 
conveniently  absorbed. — Hurk.  June  9. 


TBX   COMMANnKa-IN*CH»P.      . 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  bis 
Excellency  the  Commander- in>cbief,  by 
the  last  accounts  from  Simlab,  had  been 
very  much  indisposed.  His  lordship  for 
some  time  appeared  to  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  the  climate  of  the  hills; 
but  we  regret  to  learn  that  latterly  bis 
health  was  again  sufiering  very  much.— 
John  Bully  July  7« 

We  observe  in  the  columns  of  a  oon. 
temporar}*  a  report  that  his  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-chief,  by  the  latest  accounts 
from  Simla,  had  been  very  much  indis. 
posed,  but  we  have  the  best  authority  for 
aaying  that  either  these  reports  are  quite 
erroneous,  or  they  rettr  to  his  lordship's 
having  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  ex- 
treme heat  (for  such,  in  those  elevated  re- 
gions, 81^  of  the  thermometer  is  consider- 
ed) before  the  rains  set  in  in  tlie  hills,  and 
cooled  down  the  atmosphere  15  or  90  de- 
grees. By  the  last  accounts,  we  can  assort 
our  readers,  that  bis  Excellency  was  enjoy- 
ing very  good  health.  Lord  Ramsay's 
health,  we  are  also  happy  to  learn,  is  in- 
proving. — Bens^  Chron,  July  9. 
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AmaHe  inteUkgence.^^Calcutta. 


THK  BUEMHO  IRtJMA. 


We  are  g)Ad  to  avail  ouraekes  ofthe  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  bringbefore  the  notice  of 
tlie  public  an  institution  which  has  for  some 
time  eaisted  among  us,  and  we  confess  with 
regret  we  did  not  long  ere  now  perform 
this  part  of  our  duty.  The  Bhurmo  Shubha, 
a  Vedant  institution,  was  e&ta)>lished  in  the 
year  18^8,  by  our  enlightened  and  cele. 
hrated  countryman  Baboo  Ram  Mohuii 
Roy,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  in- 
telligent Hindoos,  and  it  has  ever  unce 
continued  to  flourish,  and  to  bestow  men. 
tsl  beneBts  on  our  countrymen  from  the 
rich  treasure  of  theological  and  moral  in- 
structions contained  in  tlie  Vedant.  Its 
meetings  are  held  every  Saturday  evening 
at  a  well  known  house  in  Chitpoor  Road, 
where  preaching  from  the  Vedant  and 
singing  psaluis  in  praise  of  the  one  true 
God  occupy  the  time  of  those  who  meet 
under  this  roof  to  worship  the  eternal  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  to  pour  forth  their 
supplications  at  his  throne  without  being 
detracted  (tic)  by  the  unmeaning  and  gaudy 
pageantry  of  superstition.  Christians  and 
men  of  every  other  persuasion  are 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  religious 
acta  that  are  performed  within  this 
sanctuary,  and  as  the  preaching  on  the  teits 
of  the  Vedant  ia  in  pracrUo  bhata,  or  the 
vernacular  Bengalee^  all  can  understand 
what  is  said.  No  image  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  to  enter  this  house,  nor  is  there 
any  kind  of  sacrifice. 

Those  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  orthodox  Hindoos  sometimes  visit 
these  meetings  and  ask  several  questions 
which  are  answered  by  the  pundits  of  the 
institution,  and  proper  explanations  af- 
forded. 

The  chief  objects  of  this  institution  are 
to  deliver  the  Hindoos  from  the  thraldom 
of  superstition  and  idolatry,  to  lead  them 
to  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  to  improve 
their  moral  character  by  instructions  calcu- 
lated to  raise  their  ideas  from  groveling 
objects,  which  only  appeal  to  the  senses, 
to  those  which  are  of  a  mental  nature,  and 
which  raise  the  soul  to  a  Being  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  wishes  that  all  who  worship 
him  should  worship  him  In  spirit  and  in 


IKDIGO   paoSPCCTS. 

Iioportant  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  prospects  of  planters  in  almost  every 
district.  In  Lower  Bengal,  almost  the 
entire  month  of  July  has  been  particularly 
line  for  the  growth  of  indigo  and  the  plant, 
and  the  produce  has  proportionably  im- 
proved. In  the  upper  and  eastern  part  of 
the  province,  the  change  to  fine  weather  did 
not  occur  till  the  middle  of  the  month,  up 
to  which  time  the  rains  had  been  exces- 
sively heavy.  If  August  should  continue 
fine,  further  improvements   may  be  cx- 
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pected  from  the  produce  of  high  lands, 
and  the  second  cut  from  such  low  Isnds  as 
are  not  overflowed  ;  but  should  heavy  wea- 
ther ensue,  the  hopes  of  many  will  be  en- 
tirely blasted,  while  very  few  will  be  free 
from  disappointment. 

Our  accounts  fVom  the  interior  are  aa 
follows:— 

Benares  and  its  neighbourhood. — The 
koontee  has  improved  in  appearance,  but 
will  still  yield  short  produce;  the  new  plant 
is  woiking  particularly  fine. 

Tirhoot. — The  western  division  has  been 
terribly  cut  up  from  heavy  rain  and  inun- 
dation. Several  planters  report  only  half 
of  last  year's  produce,  and  that  of  inferior 
quality.  To  the  eastward  ihey  have  been 
very  fortunate;  siome  have  even  splendid 
hopes. 

Chuprah^  Buzar,  Arrah,  and  Dinapore, 
send  nothing  but  complaints,  the  first  of 
too  much  rain,  the  last  of  loss  of  their 
koontee ;  none  expect  to  reach  their  last 
season's  result.  Several  have  reduced  their 
outlay  materially. 

Pumeah  continues  to  enjoy  ezeellcDt 
prospects. 

Bhagulpore  has  also  experienced  soma 
improvement 

Nattore  and  Rajeshye  expect  no  better 
than  a  middling  season. 

Dacca  has  almost  closed  with  another 
fill  lure. 

Rungpore  and  ^ymonsing  have  been 
deluged,  and  will  not  yield  the  quantity 
of  last  year. 

Jessore,  to  the  eastward,  has  suffered 
most  severely  from  rain  and  inundation. 
Their  last  season  was  unfavourable,  but 
many  even  report  a  worse  prospect  for  this 
year — to  the  northward  and  westward  they 
have  done  better,  but  no  where  have  we 
heard  of  great  success. 

MoorshedalMid  and  Nuddeah  have  no 
better  hopes  than  any  other  districts ;  their 
October  plant  has  been  productive,  and 
upon  much  smaller  outlay  ;  these  districts 
will  produce  as  much  as  last  year.-*-Pres- 
erave*s  Reixni,  jtug.  1 . 


THX  TAJ    MAHAL. 

The  Bengal  Chronicle  tlius  ne^tives  tlie 
statement  on  which  so  much  virtuous  in- 
dignation was  wasted  in  the  India  Ga- 
zette .— 

"  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  our 
readers  that  there  is  not,  and  never  was, 
any  truth  in  the  rumours  about  the  Moo- 
tee  Musjed  at  Agra  having  been  sold;  and 
still  less  of  the  Taj  itself  being  at  the  ham- 
mer :  we  never  did  give  credit  to  a 
story  so  discreditable  to  the  British  name. 
A  friend  suggesU  to  us,  that  the  mistake 
may  have  arisen  from  the  sale  to  some 
pious  Bindrabund  Baboo,  of  a  quantity  of 
huge  blocks  of  white  marble  that  were 
discovered  and  dug  out  in  clearing  away 
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accumuUtions  of  ruins  and  rubbish  within 
the  fortress.** 


KSOULATIONS   AT   OOTCRNMEVT.HOUSK. 

T^i^Reformtr  has  the  following  remarks: 
"  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  '  A 
Hindoo*  (a  correspondent),  we  much 
doubted  the  existence  of  an  order  in  the 
GoYemment  House  which  prohibits  na- 
tives to  go  within  the  compound  in  a  con. 
▼eyance:  we  therefore  went  there  personal- 
ly in  a  palanquin  to  ascertain  tlie  truth  of 
this  report.  At  the  gate  we  were  ordered  by 
the  sentry  to  quit  our  conveyance,  with 
which  we  instantly  complied,  and  endea- 
voured to  go  in  with  a  chstah  ;but  although 
the  sun  was  very  strong  at  the  time,  even 
this  scanty  shelter  was  not  permitted.  Thus 
the  object  of  our  visit  to  the  Government. 
House  being  accomplished,  we  returned 
home  to  contemplate  on  the  events  of  the 
day. 

'*  It  is  true,  at  the  time  of  the  Mubum- 
medan  rulers,  there  were  similar  regula- 
tions, which  prevented  every  body  Arom 
going  to  the  palaces  in  any  sort  of  con. 
veyance.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
notwithstanding  their  determined  hostility 
to  the  religion  and  ancient  institutions  of 
the  conquered  Hindoos,  in  those  regul&. 
tions  no  distinction  was  ever  made  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered ;  but 
all,  whether  Mubummedans  or  Hindoos, 
were  indiscriminatelv  subjected  to  the  same 
orders.  Thus  no  invidious  feeling  was 
excited  among  thfi  people ;  whereas  the 
present  order  at  the  Government- House  is, 
in  every  respect,  calculated  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  native  community,  and 
cause  them  to  be  discontented.  Let  us 
imagine  for  a  moment  a  respectable  native 
going  to  the  Government.  House  in  his 
carriage  in  company  with  a  Christian.  Itie 
owner  of  the  conveyance  is  dragged  out  of 
it  by  the  sentry  at  the  door,  and  bis  Chris- 
tian friend  is  politely  requested  to  proceed 
on  without  any  concern.  We  need  not  des- 
cribe the  awkward  predicament  in  which 
such  an  occurrence  must  place  the  parties ; 
all  who  have  any  idea  of  human  feelings 
must  be  fully  aware  of  its  effects  on  those 
who  might  thus  be  exposed  to  unmerited 
disgrace. 

«  The  liberality  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  towards  the  natives  was  extended  so 
far,  that  he  frequently  invited  many  res. 
pectable  individuals  of  that  community  to 
bis  parties.  How  inconsistent  is  the  pre- 
sent order  with  his  lordship*s  goodness  I 
Are  these  respectable  natives  (many  of 
them  descendants  of  the  princes  who  set  on 
the  throne  of  this  country,  and  held  the 
sceptre  of  command)  to  walk  through  the 
compound  of  the  Government  Houses  in 
sun  and  rain,  in  order  to  be  honoured  by 
the  gracious  reception  of  a  governor  ge- 
neraJ>  or  of  a  vice-president  ?    Ia  the  ho- 


nour of  the  reception,  or  the  disgrace  of 
the  meens  by  which  alone  that  reception 
can  be  obtained,  greater?  We  fear  many 
in  our  days  will  forego  the  honour,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  disgrace  which  attends  it 

**  What  can  be  the  reason  of  promul- 
gating these  recent  orders  is  more  than  we 
can  tell.  To  us  it  does  not  seem  to  an- 
swer any  laudable  purpose;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  be  the  surest  means 
of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  natives 
from  their  rulers ;  for  who  is  there  so  void 
of  human  passions  as  to  look  upon  this  sort 
of  invidious  distinction  with  indifference? 

"  It  might  be  urged  that  the  proper 
means  to  get  redress  in  such  cases  is  to  pe- 
tition Government.  We  do  not  say  it 
would  be  improper  to  petition;  but  we 
suppose  the  signature  of  a  number  of  na- 
tives would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  fact 
complained  of.  If  the  orders  are  unneces- 
sary  and  unjust,  they  should  be  discon- 
tinued without  any  reference  to  the  channel 
through  which  the  complaint  is  made ;  if 
they  are  otherwise,  no  petition  against 
them  should  be  attended  to.*' 

CUTCH. 

We  understand  there  are  autbentie  ae- 
counts  that  an  incursion  had  been  made 
into  Cutch  by  a  body  of  some  500  or  600 
marauders  flrom  the  north,  who  had  burst 
suddenly  upon  the  thanas  of  the  Rao  of 
Cutch,  ill-prepared  for  such  a  serious  in- 
road,  and  driven  before  them,  sweeping 
the  countfy  of  a  large  booty  in  cattle, 
which  they  drove  off.  A  wing  of  the  8d 
Bombay  light  cavalry  has  been  ordered 
into  Cutch  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes  from  a  repetition  of  such  border, 
forays.-- >J?en|g.  Chron,,  July  SI. 

LUSUS   KATDB^. 

The  attention  of  the  curious  has  been 
considerablv  excited  by  the  arrival  from  the 
upper  provmces  of  an  extraordinary  mal- 
formed  child,  now  to  be  seen  in  Calcutta. 
The  subject  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  inte- 
resting-looking  little  Hindoo  boy,  of  the 
Kuhar  or  Bearer  caste,  about  five  years 
old,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

On  viewing  the  child  ant^orly,  he  ap- 
pears in  every  respect  perfectly  well -form- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  an  evident  wast- 
ing and  contraction  of  the  two  inferior 
extremities,  which  have  rendered  him  to- 
tally incapable  of  supporting  himself  upon 
his  legs,  and  also  prevents  his  pUdng  the 
soles  of  his  feet  flat  upon  the  ground ;  his 
position  is  consequently  confined  either  to 
the  recumbent  or  sitting  posture.  An 
examination  from  behind  exhibits  a  large 
projecting  and  somewhat  pendulous 
growth,  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
sixe  of  the  child,  and  is  attached  to  the 
back  by  a  broad  base  of  prolongated  skin, 
measuring  in  circumference  11^  inches 
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over  the  unterior  surface  of  which  tlie  su- 
periicial  Teins  of  the  skin  are  seen  mean- 
dering ;  in  short,  the  mass  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  region  of  the  loins,  rises  up  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  centre  of  the  back, 
bone,  and  depending  covers  the  whole  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  Attached 
to  this  (which  is  evidently  the  abdomen  of 
a  second  child)  is  a  third  inferior  extre- 
mity, composed  of  a  well-made  right 
thigh  ;  a  leg  consisting  of  two  bones  (tibia 
and  fibula),  to  which  no  knee-pan  is  ap- 
pended, and  a  flat,  not  particularly  ill. 
shapen  foot,  with  three  perfect  toes  :  the 
leg  being  bent  upon  the  thigh  and  retained 
there  by  a  firm  thick  band  of  integument, 
stretched  from  the  middle  of  the  calf,  ad- 
mits  but  of  a  limited  motion,  while  the 
tliigb  freely  rotates  in  the  socket  of  an  im- 
perfectly formed  pelvis,  the  whole  wearing 
the  appearance  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  twin  boys,  the  adven- 
titious part  being  distinctly  of  the  male 


As  the  child  performs  his  natural  func- 
tions properly,  and  no  Impulse  is  conveyed 
to  the  second  abdomen  on  his  coughing  or 
straining,  and  as  no  channel  of  communi- 
cation can  be  traced  on  the  most  minute 
examination,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
no  connexion  exists  between  these  two 
cavities  :  the  superfluous  part  being  also 
flexible  and  wholly  distinct  from  the  child, 
as  fitf  as  iu  vital  functions  are  concerned,  it 
mi^t  easily  be  removed  by  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, witliout  incurring  more  risk  than  is 
nsoally  attendant  on  the  excision  of  exten. 
sive  tumors ;  but  to  such  a  remedial  step 
the  parents  are  unwilling  to  consent,  urg- 
ing that  the  contracted  state  of  the  feet 
will  always  deprive  the  child  of  the  means 
of  seeking  a  subsistence^  while  the  singu- 
larity of  its  appearance  will  never  fail  se- 
curing for  him  a  suflBcient,  if  not  a  com- 
fortable muntenance,  although  there  ia 
but  little  doubt  that  were  the  redundant 
part  timely  removed,  the  supply  of  blood 
now  required  for  its  support,  on  being  di- 
racted  to  its  proper  channels,  the  weakness 
and  mnscnlar  defects  of  the  limbs,  now  so 
conspicuous,  by  receiving  their  due  pro- 
portion of  nourishment,  would  in  a  short 
time  be  eflfectually  remedied. 

The  contents  of  the  second  abdomen  can 
be  but  conjectural.  Most  probably  either 
an  urinary  bladder,  a  colon,  or  a  saccu- 
lated kidney  filled  with  serum,  causes  the 
distension,  as  fluctuation  distinctly  points 
out  the  presence  of  sensibility,  but  the  cir- 
culation beins  languid  they  are  a  fluid. 
Hie  additional  parts  are  possessed  of  some- 
what below  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
child's  body. 

Such  are  the  partlculara  of  this  singular 
deviation  fhnn  nature,  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  aflTord  but  little  room  for  practical  ob- 
servation in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 


TBB   GOVIRNOB   OKHXRAL. 

We  hear  that  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  will 
meet  Lord  Clare  at  Mhow,  in  October  or 
November,  and  may  be  expected  in  Cal. 
cutu  about  the  end  of  the  year.— £en^. 
Chron.,  July  21. 

TUK   KINO   or  AVA. 

The  raport  that  was  circulated  hera  some 
timeago»  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Ava, 
appeara  to  be  without  foundation ;  at  least 
his  M^esty,  we  know,  from  the  moat  au- 
thentic source,  was  alive  on  the  9th  of 
June.  At  that  date  he  continued  unwell, 
and  would  not  be  seen,  but  it  was  und^. 
stood  that  his  disorder  was  mora  mental 
than  bodily  :  fortunately  for  those  around 
him,  bis  malady  was  not  of  a  violent  or 
outrageous  character,  but  much  rasembling 
idiocy.  In  the  meanwhile,  public  businesa 
was  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  as  miniatera 
dared  not  act  without  hia  authority .—JSb^. 
Ckron.,  Jufy  28. 

snHi. 

We  have  had  occasion  mora  than  once  to 
allude  to  the  cruel  deeds  of  iron-hearted 
retrenchment  in  the  Company's  provinces. 
We  observe  (and  it  is  the  only  thing  worthy 
of  note,  which  for  a  long  time  we  have 
observed)  in  the  akbhan  that  the  aforesaid 
retrenchment  has  extended  its  iron  hand  to 
Lucknow.  His  Majesty's  two  English 
doctors  have  been  clipped ;  and  his  two 
aides-de-camp  put  on  half-batta.  To  Dr. 
G.  Baillie,  who  had  the  snug  thing  of 
3,000  rupees  monthly,  a  future  salary  of 
1,000  was  offered.  Dr.  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  Loch,  who  received  1,500  rupees 
monthly,  were  reduced  to  800  each ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Orr,  cut  down  from  1,000  to  500 
monthly.  This  is  pretty  well — a  lopping 
with  a  bold  hand  and  a  keen  knife.  It 
appeara,  however,  that  tlireeof  the  patients 
have  been  impatient,  and  flung  up  their 
appointments,  thus  shorn  of  their  fair  pro- 
portions. Mr.  Orr  only  remains.  Va- 
cancies at  Lucknow  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  we  recommend  the  hungry  to  be 
on  the  look-out  We  remark  that  the 
King's  foster  brother  had  been  at  hb  old 
tricks  in  seising  young  ladies;  and  that 
bis  Majesty,  «the  shieki  of  reKgion,*^  had 
bestowed  an  hcmorary  dress  on  Asad 
Khan,  who  attends  at  the  royal  kitchen  on 
the  part  of  the  minister;  the  said  Aaad 
Khan  having  earned  the  same  by  the  sur- 
render of  an  eradicated  beard  and  other 
dispensible  hain  of  the  visage.— ^Ttirteni* 

OODX. 

There  is  little  news  of  importance  from 
this  quarter,  his  Majesty  continues  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  A  tailor  having  repre- 
sented to  tlie  hakeem  his  intention  of  br- 
ing converted  into  the  true  faith,  be  break- 
fasted in  the  Abbas  Dorga,  and  was  there 
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ill  killed  fa  due  form.  Hic  hakeem  gave 
orders  that  the  new  convert  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  palace.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Buunoo  Khan,  in  Uie  service  of 
the  resident,  proceeded  to  the  ra<»que  of 
Husscnhuksh  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  uttered  abusive  language,  in  conM- 
qnence  of  which  he  was  seized  by  the  kut- 
wal  and  sent  up  to  the  palace;  hia  Alajcsty 
directi*d  him  to  be  sent  to  the  resident,  who 
immediately  discharged  him  from  his  ser. 
▼ice.  His  Majesty  saw  a  wrestling  matdi, 
and  presented  100  rupees  to  four  wrestlers. 
Four  African  female  and  one  male  slaves 
were  shewn  to  his  Majesty  by  a  merchant, 
through  tiie  hakeem.— /fur/dirru. 

CHURCH  XISSIOKAaT  SOCISTT. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Church  Missionary  Society  took 
place,  July  26 :  Archdeacon  Currie  in  the 
chair.  Before  entering  on  this  part  of  hie 
duty,  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  die  recent 
loea  the  community  had  sustained,  which 
deprived  them  of  liie  presence  of  one  who 
would  liave  taken  his  place  that  erenvng 
bad  the  melancholy  event  not  liave  oc- 
curred. 

Tlie  report,  which  was  written  in  a  style 
more  plain  and  unassuming  than  those  of 
preceding  years,  detailed  a  great  number  of 
successes  by  tlie  missionaries  in  different 
parts,  either  by  their  public  ministry  or  by 
the  establislimentand  improvement  of  se ve- 
nd schools.  The  conduct  of  converts  was 
particularized  at  length,  and  but  few  in- 
stances were  found  where  they  had  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  missionaries  by 
Dot  acting  up  to  the  precepts  instilled  into 
their  minds.  The  report,  towards  its  con- 
clusion, observed  tiuit  great  inroads  had 
been  made  into  the  region  of  idolatry,  and 
although  it  had  l>een  maintained  that 
tiiese  were  the  work  of  science,  and  tliat 
those  who  had  forsaken  their  image-wor- 
sbip  bad  not  become  Christians,  yet  by  the 
removal  of  prejudices  that  were  at  one 
time  considered  almost  insurmountable,  it 
was  one  point  gained  in  favour  of  the 
extenaion  of  ChrisU'anity. 

Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Rol)ert9on,  in  moving 
the  first  resolution,  remarked,  that  though 
Che  success  of  the  missionaries  had  not 
been  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pectedf  yet  it  bad  been  suflBident  to  aflbrd 
encouragement  for  a  continuance  of  exer. 
tion.  A  few  years  ago  scarcely  any  con- 
verts were  heard  of,  but  now  they  had 
heard  an  account  of  sixty.seven  individuals 
having  been  won  from  superstition  and 
idolatry.  The  reverend  gentleman  then, 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  natives  of  Cal- 
cutta gradually  having  in  a  great  measure 
assumed  tlie  manners  of  the  Cbristran  com. 
munity  ;  and  in  taking  a  view  of  the  state 
of  education  in  this  country,  he  observed 
Uiat  the  Hindoo  college  had  excluded  all 


points  of  religioD  in  ita  course  of  instnxc. 
tion,  and  believed  that  this  was  owing  to 
the  fear  of  the  natives  not  sending  their 
children,  if  there  were  any  likelihood  of 
their  prejudices  and  persuasion  l>eing  in- 
terfered with.  However  this  might  be, 
more  ought  certainly  to  have  been  done  ; 
but  as  it  was,  it  appeared  that  the  studenU 
in  great  numbers  had  shaken  off  Uie  tram- 
mels of  their  own  religion.  If  they  had 
become  deists,  it  was  to  l>e  deplored  that 
tliey  had  not  advanced  another  step  in 
ascertaining  the  truth.  Such  as  the  state  of 
education  in  general  appeared  to  him  to  be, 
be  was  convinced  tliat  if  he  did  not  live  to 
sec  it,  there  were  others  present  who  would 
witness  the  moat  lieneficial  results  fiom  it 
to  the  native  community.  * 

W.  VV.  Bird,  Esq.,  before  moving  the 
second  proposition,  with  much  feeling 
picrured  the  loss  tliat  India  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  ;  and 
mentioned,  among  the  otlier  causes  of 
regret  for  that  event,  that  he  had  been  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  encouragement  of 
education  in  this  country.  It  was  well 
known  that  during  tlie  brief  period  that  he 
remained  with  the  church  in  India,  be  had 
established  two  schools,  from  which,  in 
time,  the  most  beneficial  results  might  be 
expected.  He  had  also  other  objects  in 
view,  and  one  was  a  plan  for  collecting 
round  him,  at  his  own  residence,  those 
youth  who  had  studied  the  sciences,  and 
thus  have  gained  the  opportunity  of  caus- 
ing them,  almost  unconsciously,  to  imbibe 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Tlie  Rev.  J.  Edmonds  stated  his  opinion, 
that  all  the  political  events  afiecting  India, 
were,  in  reality,  the  means  adopted  by 
Providence  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
He  looked  upon  science  to  be  a  perfect 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  religicm. 
He  had  not  known  more  tlian  one  man  in 
a  hundred,  who  had  studied  scientific 
knowledge,  who  could,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  be.  called  a  Christian. 
The  speaker  dwelt  at  great  length  on  these 
and  other  plants,  and  his  opinions  appeared 
to  excite  some  surprise  in  the  nBeetiag. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  pro. 
Dounced  a  warm  and  feeling  eulogy  on  tba 
merits  and  virtues  of  the  late  Lord  Bisbop. 
—^6^.  Gat,  Jiug,  1. 

HrDRABA.D   CUaRKKCT. 

The  following  facts  regarding  t«ie  Hy- 
drabad  currency,  as  issued  to  officers  in 
the  service  of  his  highness  the  Nizam* 
constitute  an  anomaly  whidi  it  may  ba 
hoped  government  will  no  longer  permit 
to  exist  after  it  has  been  fully  brougiit  to 
their  notice.  Tlie  facts,  as  we  learn,  are 
these:  the  government  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany have  interposed  their  authority  to  en- 
join all  British  officers  to  receive  from  the 
Nizam*s  government  114  HydrtUad  ru- 
pees as  equivalent  to  100  Sonaut  rupees. 
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But  when  tbe  former  sum  is  tendered  for 
the  Compeoy's  loeiupaper  at  Jalna  and 
Hjdrahad,  Uie  officers  of  government  de- 
mand 125  HydralNid  rupees  for  each  100 
Sicca  rupees,  or  121  Hydrabad  rupees  8 
annas  for  each  100  Sonaut  rupees.  Ttus, 
when  tlie  officers  in  the  service  of  tbe  Ni- 
•am  treat  with  their  immediate  employer, 
tbey  are  compelled  by  the  Company  to  re- 
ceive 7  rupees  8  annas  less  for  every  100  ■ 
Sooauts  than  tbcy  are  obliged  to  give  in 
their  transactions  with  the  same  Company. 
Besides  tbe  palpable  inconsistency  of  this 
proceeding,  which  appears  wholly  inde- 
fensible, the  hardship  of  fixing  114  Hy- 
drabad rupees  for  100  Sonauts  is  still 
more  apparent,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
real  basar  rate  of  exchange  varies  from  28 
t»  32  per  cent,  against  the  Hydrabad  ru- 
pee when  exchanged  with  Sicca  currency, 
or  from  20^  to  24|  per  cent,  when  ex- 
dianged  with  Sonaut  currency ;  and  that 
the  Hydrabad  rupee  suffisrs  an  annual 
progressive  deterioration.  That  deteriora- 
tion is  constantly  going  on ;  but  the  nomi- 
nal rate  at  which  British  officers  serving 
the  Nixam  are  obliged  to  receive  their  al. 
lowances  is  fixed.  To  us  it  seems  that 
nothing  can  be  more  palpably  unjust  in 
principle,  and  it  seems  probable  from  this 
consideration  that  if  the  subject  sliould 
attract  the  notice  of  government,  the  evil 
will  be  immediately  recti fied.i*i/n<2ta  Go*. 
JiUjf  10. 

occiniRKNca  at  hthkabad. 

By  letters  from  tbe  Deccan,  we  learn 
that  the  Nizam's  dominions  are  in  an  un- 
easy and  rather  disturbed  condition. 

Thereal  minister  of  his  highness,  Chun- 
doo  Loll,  who  has  figured  so  much  in  the 
affairs  of  Hydrabad  for  many  years  past, 
being  himself  a  Sikh  (of  tbe  Nanuk  per. 
suasion),  finds  leisure,  amid  his  abundant 
secular  occupations,  to  charge  himself  with 
the  spiritual  welfare,  as  Gooroo,  of  about 
5,000  Sikhs,  whom  he  bas  collected  within 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  chiefly  at  Hydra- 
bad,  but  some  at  Nandhair  on  the  Goda. 
very  (where  they  have  a  college)^  and 
some  at  Aurungabad. 

They  are  almost  all,  however,  at  pre- 
sent, congregated  at  Hydrabad,  it  appears, 
in  consequence  of  a  religious  quarrel  car. 
lied  on  with  appropriate  virulence  between 
tfaem  and  tbe  Arab  mercenaries  of  the 
Deccan.  There  bad  always  been  a  jea- 
lousy between  the  two  parties,  but  about 
two  months  ago  a  party  of  Arab  travellers, 
to  passing  tbe  Sikh  college  at  Nandhair,' 
shouted  tndr  hvxstahSf  or  religious  excla- 
mations, with  so  much  unction  and  vocife- 
rous xeal  as  to  offend  the  Sikhs  mortally. 
After  a  prelude  of  mutual  bard  words, 
they  came  to  harder  blows  ;  some  Arabs 
lost  their  lives,  and  many  were  hurt,  as  it 
icems :  their  comrades  went  off*  to  Hydn- 
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bad,  and  there,  proclaiming   the  church 
in  danger,  collected  all  the  Arabs  of  tlie 
city.     They  proceeded    to  the  minister's 
(Chundoo  Loll)  mansion,  and  modestly 
demanded  that  all  the  Sikhs  In  the  house, 
or  under  bis  protection,  should  be  turned 
out  and  given  up  to  their  vengeance,  as  an 
atonement  to  the  insulted  true  faith.     On 
refusal  they  stormed  his  house,  '<  vxave  qui 
petU  /"  was  the  word,  and  the  action  was 
suited  to  it ;  he  had  only  just  time  to  es- 
cape.   Several  Sikhs  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  rest  took  up  a  strong  position  in  a 
street  and  barricaded  it ;  the  Arabs  rushed 
to  the  assault  with  fierce  shouts,  lost  at 
first  a  number  of  their  body,  who  tasted  of 
the  blissful  cup  of  martyrdom ;  but  in  the 
end  their  desperate  courage  and  repeated 
efforts  eventually  carried  the  position,  and 
they  slaughtered  all  the  Sikhs  they  could 
find.     An  order  was  issued  without  delay 
by  the  Nixam,  for  every  Sikh  to  leave  the 
dty  immediately,  and  for  the  Arabs  to  re- 
main in  quiet  within  tbe  walls,  and  in  this 
state  matters  remained  at  the  date  of  our 
last  letters ;  the  Sikhs  in  arms  expecting 
daily  to  be  atuoked   by  the   Arabs.     If 
Runjeet  Sing  had  broken   out  this  year, 
according  to  the  belief  so  generally  enter- 
tained by  tbe  natives  all  over  India,  it  is 
supposed  the  Sikhs  of  the  Deccan  would 
have  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves, 
by  surprise,  of  several  strong  forts,   and 
tried  a  diversion,  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
discontented  Mysoreaos  and  the  southern 
Mahratuhs;  audit  was  thought  likely  that 
during  the   Mohorum,  just  expired,  the 
Arabs  and  Soonee  Mahomedans  of  Hy- 
drabad might  have  again  broken  out*  The 
Sikhs  are  said  to  be  in  a  strong  position 
near  the  dty,  and  if  left  alone  would  pro- 
bably  fight  a  good  battle  against  tbe  city 
folks.     It  would  be  well  if,   when  they 
have  settled    their    quarrel,    the  British 
troops,  who  are  stationed  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  as  general  conservators  of  the  peace, 
were  to  step  in,    surround  both  parties, 
Arabs  as  well  as  Sikhs,  and  march  them 
out  of  tbe  country,  with  a  polite  intimation 
to  the  minister  that  neither  should  be  suf- 
fered to  return  to  the  service  or  even  to  tbe 
country ;  moreover,  that  he  himself  would 
do  well  to  occupy  himself  more  with  sub- 
lunary affiiirs,  and  less  in  pious  exerdscs 
and  avocations. — Seng.  Hurk, 

AVA. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter, 
dated  Ava,  10th  April  1831  :— 

*<  As  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  caravan  of  Chineie 
Tartars,  who  usually  visit  this  countiy,  I 
subjoin  the  following  sketch  of  the  obfects 
of  their  journey.  They  leave  Tali,  in  the 
province  of  Yunan,  early  in  December, 
and  convey  their  merchandise  in  panniers 
upon  mules  and  ponies.     And  never  did 
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human  imagination  depict  a  more  uncouth 
and  unique  assemblage  than  the  caravan- 
aera  at  Mad^,  a  village  about  tweWe  milei 
iVom  Ava.  Fancy  to  yourself  5,000  dwarf- 
isli-looking  Chinese  Tartars,  huddled  as 
close  as  posaiblein  a  few  open  sheds,  toge- 
ther with  their  ponies,  mules,  dc^s,  &c. 
Their  merdiandise  chiefly  consists  of  copper, 
qualies,  opium,  hams,  samsoo  (arack), 
honey,  dried  fruits,  and  fresh  pears  and 
apples.  The  hams  and  honey  are  eicel- 
lent  and  eiceedingly  cheap.  The  tea,  in 
our  surgeon's  (Dr.  Bedforid)  estimation,  is 
much  more  wholesome  than  any  which  he 
has  hitherto  seen.  The  Chinese  are  gene- 
rally about  a  month  on  their  route,  and 
travel  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  mikss  per 
day;  and  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  trifling 
amount  of  their  individual  investments  and 
the  bulky  returns  (viz,  cotton),  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  what  can  induce  them  to 
undertake  such  a  profitless  and  perilous 
journey. 

"  The  Shans  (people  of  Laos)  reach 
Ava  in  great  numbers  at  the  same  period. 
Their  investments  consist  of  lackered  boxes, 
pistachio  nuts,  the  metallic  oxides  and 
sweetmeats ;  they  also  bring  for  sale  small 
quantities  of  tea  grown  in  Laos,  but  as  I 
am  told  much  inferior  to  that  imported 
from  Yunan.  Their  country  abounds  in 
mines  of  bilver,  lead,  and  sine,  and  the 
Burmese  rely  upon  them  solely  for  their 
supply  of  the  more  precious  metals.  They 
are  a  clever  ingenious  race  of  people,  and 
ap)iear  to  be  much  furtlier  advanced  in  ci- 
vilization than  the  Burmese.  Tlieir  coun- 
try is  under  the  yoke  of  the  Siamese  and 
Burmese  nominally,  but  they  are  all  but  in- 
dependent, merely  sending  a  triflng  tribute 
annually  to  the  capitals  of  those  countries. 
I  am  confident  that  if  they  were  not  split 
into  so  many  small  confederacies,  they 
would  be  far  more  than  a  match  for  their 
subjugators.  Tlie  Slians  are  not  near  so 
much  addicted  to  gambling  as  their  neigh- 
lx)urs;  and  the  demoralizing  vice  of  opium- 
eating,  so  prevalent  in  ultra- (jangetic 
countries,  is  unknown  amongst  them. 
Their  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  tliey  are 
not  very  strict  in  the  Pythagorean  injunc- 
tions, as  they  slay  and  consume  the  lower 
orders  of  the  creation  without  remorse. 

**  I  went  up  to  Amarapoora  the  otlier 
day,  and  snrveyed  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion the  highly  interesting  relics  of  anti- 
quity which  it  presents.  Tlie  palace  of 
Alompra  has  di^ppeared,  and  time  has 
smitten  the  huge  pagoda  of  Menderaqyee 
Fhra.  The  houses  of  foreign  merchants, 
principally  Persians  and  Armenians,  re- 
main undefaced,  although  they  have  been 
noinhabited  for  years.  I  have  also  seen 
the  great  Arracan  gun ;  it  is  an  immense 
miaafaapen  piece  of  metal.  The  pagoda  of 
Menghoon  is  the  most  stupendous  piece  of 
masoDry  in   Burmali.     Tsa-gain  is  only 


remarkable  for  the  highly  picturesqae  a^ 
pcarance  which  it  presents  from  Ava.  H 
is  however  delusive,  for  upon  approadiing 
it,  it  seems  to  be^noerely  a  dirty  assemblage 
of  huta. 

"  Our  houses  are  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
elephant  palace,  and  the  wild  elephants  are 
tamed  almost  alongside  of  us.  The  other 
day,  whilst  surveying  the  exhibition  of 
catching  a  wild  elephant,  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate Burmese,  who  was  rather  ambitions 
of  displaying  his  activity,  waa  trod  to  death 
instantaneously . 

**  Dr.  Bedford  was  recently  deputed  to 
Yenangyoung  (where  the  Petroleum  wells 
are  situated),  in  search  of  (M*ganic  fossil 
remains.  His  journal  is  fraught  with  cu- 
rious facts,  and  I  hope  he  will  publish  it. 

"  The  resident  and  his  suite  are  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  king  and  mi- 
nisters of  Ava,  who  are  very  polite  and 
obliging. 

**  The  weather  is  very  hot  at  present, 
the  town  very  dusty,  and  tlie  Irrawaddj 
almost  dried  up.**— ^wrdr. 

■MOUSR   LAW   IK   IXDZA. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  the  bless- 
ings of  a  Chancery  suit  was  afforded  by  a 
case  that  came  under  discussion  yesterday 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a  suit  for  a 
partition  by  some  members  of  a  Hindov 
fiimily,  it  was  referred  to  the  master  to  say 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  an 
infant  member  of  the  family  that  be  should 
become  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  and 
have  his  share  allotted  at  the  same  time. 
Tlie  master  having  reported  in  the  affir^ 
matjve,  an  officer  of  the  court  became 
guardian  to  the  infant,  and  a  decree  was 
pronounced  declaring  the  portions  of  pro- 
perty to  which  the  parties  were  respectively 
entitled ;  each  party  being  left  to  pay  bis 
own  costs.  An  application  was  yesterday 
made  to  the  court  that  the  share  allotted  to 
the  infant  might  be  sold  for  the  payment  of 
the  costs  that  had  been  incurred  on  his 
behalf !  Tliis  is  certainly  conferring  a  be- 
nefit with  a  vengeance.  The  application 
was  refused,  but  the  court  seemed  very 
doubtful  as  to  how  the  matter  could  fi- 
nally be  arranged.  It  would  clearly  be 
a  great  hardship  that  the  officer  of  court 
who  had  faithfully  discharged  his  duty 
should  suffer  a  heavy  loss  for  so  dmng, 
while  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be 
more  outrageous,  we  had  almost  said 
more  ludicrous,  than  to  turn  this  poor 
boy  out  of  doors  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  a  successful  suitor  to  a  court 
of  equity.— /m/ui  Gaz.JuIy  10. 

DHvaifA  snniA, 

The  editor  of  the  Ckundrika  has  quoted 

an  expression  of  ours  which   appears  to 

need  explanation.    Two  membm  of  the 

British  Parliament  had  stated  in  the  Houa^ 
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chat  it  was  not  the  law  in  India  to  de- 
prive  a  man  of  liis  ancestral  property  on 
his  beconaing  a  Christian.  Knowing  that 
the  editor  of  the  Otundrika  was  the  secre- 
tary of  a  society  composed  of  men  who 
were  devoted  to  the  support  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  we  asked  him  whether,  according  to 
the  Hindoo  law,  the  toss  of  caste  involved 
the  loss  of  property ;  we  added,  moreover, 
that  questions  touching  Hindoo  law  we 
willingly  referred  to  him  and  to  tlie  Su- 
bha.  To  this  the  editor  replied,  that  any 
person  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  shas. 
tras  respecting  the  Hindoo  manners,  ob- 
servances, food,  religion,  or  jajun,  loses 
caste;  that  he  who  loses  oaste  loses  his 
ancestral  property;  this  is  clear  enough. 
But  we  perceive  that  the  editor,  or  one  of 
bis  correspondents,  in  his  paper  of  Monday 
last,  after  quoting  our  expression  that  we 
willingly  referred  these  questions  to  tlie 
Dburma  Subha,  adds,  that  this  is  as  it 
should  be — that  the  Dburma  Subha  is  the 
controller  of  casta.  We  be^,  therefore, 
distinctly  to  say,  that  our  only  meaning  in 
using  this  expression  was,  that  we  were 
anxious,  through  the  editor  of  the  f'hun* 
drika  and  his  society,  to  know  what  was 
the  precept  of  the  shastra ;  we  never  in- 
tended to  say  that  they  governed  the  caste. 
And  we  cannot  but  remark  that  the  Su- 
bha is  assuming  an  authority  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  people.  Loss  of  caste  in- 
volves the  loss  of  all  ancestral  property. 
To  allow  the  Dburma  Subha  to  decree 
wlio  has  or  who  has  not  lost  caste,  is  to 
put  every  man*s  property  at  their  mercy. 
If  the  wealthy  natives  of  Calcutta  were 
to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  Munoo,  few 
would  be  found  who  had  not  violated 
some  one  of  the  rules  of  caste:  this 
we  believe  all  will  allow.  Sec  then  to 
what  immense  power  the  Dhurma  Subha 
and  its  secretary  would  attain  if  their 
claims  to  be  the  lords  of  caste  were  allow- 
ed. Nine-tenths  of  all  the  landed  pro- 
{lerty  in  Bengal  would  lie  at  tlieir  dispo^ 
sal,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  zumeendar 
against  whom  they  could  ftot  make  out 
a  case  of  forfeiture  of  casta,  and  whose 
property  they  could  not  proceed  to  dispose 
of.  Such  power  however  they  do  not  pos- 
sees ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  their 
claims  will  never  be'allowed  by  the  Hindoo 
community.— AimacAar  Durpun* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   TBODBLKS  IN  MTSORK. 

A  letter,  dated  <<  Chickamoglor,  June 
17,'*  which  appears  in  the  John  Bull  Cal. 
cotta  paper,  details  soma  of  the  operations 
against  the  insurgents.  The  writer  states 
£at  he  has  to  protect  a  country  130  miles 
in  extent  with  a  small  detachmeut  of  bis 


own  regiment,  several  companies  of  the 
rajah*8  sepoys,  and  two  rasallahs  of  Mysore 
horse.  On  the  28th  May,  the  enemy  were 
posted  along  the  tops  of  the  hills,  of  which 
they  had  possession,  near  Wastara  (a  fort 
ten  miles  west  of  Chickamoglor),  cutting  off 
his  communication.  He  marched  thither, 
and  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  along 
the  ridges  and  in  the  passes.  "  When  we 
arrived  witliin  muskct-shot  of  the  enemy, 
they  received  us  with  a  brisk  fire  from  their 
whole  line,  accompanied  by  a  tremen- 
dous yell :  we  were  not  slack  in  returning 
their  fire  and  hurra,  and  continuing  to  ad- 
vance, drove  the  enemy  from  their  posi. 
tion.  From  a  line  on  my  right  they  kept 
up  a  sniping  fire  from  a  thick  jungle,  but 
as  my  skirmisliers  could  not  see  them,  but 
only  the  smoke  of  the  matchlocks  as  they 
were  fired,  they  could  not  get  a  proper 
aim.  I,  however,  caused  several  volleys 
to  be  fired  into  the  jungle  at  random, 
which  soon  silenced  them,  and  made  them 
leave  their  hiding-places  in  double  quick 
time.  I. then  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  both  columns  formed  a  junc- 
tion  and  pursued  the  enemy  through  the 
jungle  about  a  mile,  when  I  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  a  hill,  from  which  I 
could  see  the  fort  of  Wastara  two  miles  to 
our  left,  and  on  a  high  hill  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  our  right,  saw  the  enemy  posted  in 
three  separate  bodies,  one  at  the  top, 
another  atiout  half  way  up,  and  a 
third  about  half  way  between  these  two, 
'but  considerably  to  the  right.  I  recon- 
noitred them  well  through  a  telescope,  and 
estimated  them  at  the  very  lowest  at  500 
men:  another  oflBcer  and  several  intelli- 
gent natives  looked  through  the  glass  and 
reckoned  them  600  or  700.  I  then  sent 
for  the  authorities  of  Wastara  and  a  small 
detachment  of  rajah*s  sepoys ;  when  they 
arrived  they  informed  me  that  the  enemy 
had  been  endeavouring  to  take  tlie  fort  with 
a  large  iron  gun,  which  was  then  on  the 
top  of  the  opposite  hill.  I  instantly  re. 
solved  to  attack  them  ;  for  which  purpose 
I  formed  the  troops  into  two  columns,  as 
before,  with  this  difference ;  the  company 
of  rajah's  sepoys,  with  part  of  the  Mysore 
horse,  formed  the  right,  and  the  Com. 
pany's  9th  regt,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Mysore  horae,  the  left  Both  columns 
descended  from  their  position  at  the  same 
time,  by  different  routes,  and  marched 
across  a  plain  about  a  mile.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hill,  the 
enemy  opened  a  fire  from  the  whole  of  their 
small  arms  and  the  iron  gun,  accompanied 
by  a  dreadful  yell  as  before.  We  returned 
their  lire,  and  continuing  to  move  up  the 
hill,  succeeded  in  crowning  the  top  and 
capturing  tlie  gun.  I  then  observed  the 
enemy  retreating,  at  a  considerable  dis. 
tance,  rapidly  to  the  jungle.  I  collected 
such  of  the  Mysore  horse  as  had  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  accompanied  by  a 
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young  officer  of  our  corps,  cbargad  th«in, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  (for  we 
had  three  raTioes  to  gallop  over),  and  their 
being  close  to  the  jungle,  we  only  succeed, 
in  making  two  prisoners.  We  should  have 
taken  about  twenty  or  thirty  had  I  not  met 
with  an  accident  just  at  the  time ;  my 
curb-chain  broke,  whereby  my  horse  be- 
came completely  unmanageable,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Mysore  horse  being  a  little  in 
the  rear,  they  escaped  into  tlie  jungle.  It 
was  then  growing  late ;  I  sounded  a  halt, 
eoUected  the  troops,  sent  the  gun  (alMHit 
the  size  of  one  of  our  9.pounders)  to  Was- 
tara  fort,  and  returned  to  Chickauioglor, 
where  we  arrited  about  sunset. 

'*  Ttie  rains  have  set  in  here  in  torrents. 
The  force  under  Colonel  Evans  on  the 
northern  frontiers  ( I  am  on  the  southern) 
found  the  capital  of  the  insurgents  empty, 
and  marched  into  it  without  firing  a  shot. 
The  insurgents  have  all  retired  Into  the 
jungle.  The  force  (£vans*s)  go  back  to 
Bangalore  immediately :  half  of  our  corps 
remain  at  Nuszer  (the  capital)  with  the  re* 
sidentfor  a  month  or  two." 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  our  extracts 
from  the  Madras  papers,  that  tiie  distur. 
banccs  in  Mysore  bad  arisen  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  tlie  go. 
vernmcnt  of  Madras  to  interfere.  On  the 
principles  of  policy  that  are  now  applying 
by  Lord  William  Bend  nek  to  the  native 
states  of  Upper  India,  tlie  rajah  and  his 
discontented  subjects  would  tiave  been  left 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  A  diflerent  view  of  what,  in 
such  a  case,  is  demanded  from  the  British 
Government — the  power  paramount  in 
India — is  taken  by  the  Madras  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  force  has  been  sent  to  assist 
tlie  r<\jsb  in  ciuelling  the  insurrection 
among  his  subjects,  Ttiis  movement  is 
considered  by  the  India  Gazette  as  protect* 
inff  the  rajah  from  the  effects  of  his  own 
misrule,  and  is  pronounced  **  pre-emi- 
nently unjust  and  impolitic  *.**  and  the 
taking  his  country  out  of  his  hands,  and 
annexing  it  to  the  British  possessions,  ap- 
pears to  be  recommended  by  our  liberal 
contemporary.  Before  this  can  be  done, 
it  will  be  necessary,  we  suspect,  to  look 
into  certain  treaties  entered  into  with  the 
rajali  of  Mysore,  and  guaranteeing  to  him 
and  his  (amily  the  possession  of  his  country. 
We  do  not  think  that  we  have  yet  *  pro- 
gressed *  so  far  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
as  to  hold  the  insurrection  of  a  people 
against  their  prince  to  be  of  i<j«^ enough  to 
justify  the  13ritish  Government  violaiting 
the  stipulations  it  may  have  come  under  to 
maintain  the  prince  in  bis  authority.  We 
certainly  think  it  incumbent  on  tliis  Go- 
vernment, as  the  protector  of  the  people  as 
v^ell  as  the  priuccs  of  India,  to  Uke  caie 
that  the  lattir  slmll  not  abuse  tlieir  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  that  the  former  sliall  not 


resist  this  anthori^,  when  properly  es 
cised.  How  the  question  standa  between 
the  king  and  the  people  of  Mysore,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  from  the  slender  in- 
formation  before  us ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
the  particular  service  on  which  the  detach, 
ment  from  Madras  was  sent  into  the  My- 
sore territory  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  rebels  defeated  and  obliged  to  surren. 
der  in  the  strong  fort  of  Nuggur,  on  wUcii 
they  had  teiaed.— 'JoAit  Bully  Jul^  5. 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper 
states  tliai,  owing  to  these  disturbances,  it 
is  rumoured  that  our  Government  have  it 
in  contemplation  to  take  possession  of  the 
country,  which  will  prove  of  considerabU 
advantage  to  our  teroiee,  as  some  collecCora 
and  judges  will  be  required  to  take  diarge 
of  tlie  country."  llie  editor  observes: 
"  Our  correspondent  gives  tlie  particulara 
of  a  serioosyroccu  between  the  two  higliest 
personages  at  Madras  ;  but  with  reference 
to  tlie  circumstances  under  which  the  story 
has  been  communicated  to  us,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselTes  at  liberty  to  lay  the  details 
before  our  readers." 


SAOACITT  ▲MS   PBaOCRV  OF  AX  KLKVBAKT. 

On  the  3ftth  ultimo,  at  TripUcanc,  a 
native,  of  the  Barber  tribe,  unfortunately 
lost  his  life  by  provoking  the  elephant  bc^ 
longing  to  Partbasarady  Pagoda.  It  would 
appear  that  this  sagacious  animal,  from  a 
circumstance  which  happened  tu  him  so 
far  back  as  two  years  ago,  took  a  decided 
aversion  to  all  Mussulmans,  or  any  one  ap- 
pearing in  their  costume.  We  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  customary  with  the 
keeper  to  attend  with  his  elephant  during 
the  celebration  of  the  native  festivals  at 
Ssint  Thom&  He  would  on  these  occa- 
sions receive  from  the  people  fananis  and 
pice,  which  the  elephant  would  pick  up 
and  give  to  him.  Some  rather  choleric 
Moorman^  wisliing  to  enjoy  a  little  fun 
with  the  animal,  held  out  his  hand  as  if 
he  had  something  to  eive,  and  the  ele- 
phant, having  felt  with  his  proboscis  and 
found  it  was  only  a  deception,  grew  en- 
raged, and  attempted  to  chastise  the  indi- 
vidual for  his  temerity,  who,  on  bis  pert, 
found  liis  choler  risins,  and  flung  his 
slipper  at  the  beast,  which  hit  him  on  his 
head.  The  animal  became  furious,  chased 
his  persecutor,  who  waa  glad  to  save  his 
life  by  taking  shelter  in  a  bouse.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  elephant  could  not  bear 
a  Moorman  in  his  presence,  and  always 
eyed  one  with  abhorrence. 

The  unfortunate  man  who  was  killed, 
by  a  blind  fatality,  or  something  like  it, 
having  dressed  himself  in  a  Mooriab  gait^ 
appeared  befmv  the  elephant.  It  was  the 
festival  night  at  Triplicane.  The  elephant, 
as  usual,  went  befora  the  images,  receiv- 
ing the  voluntary  bounties  of  the  specta- 
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tors.  Tins  ill*lkted  ouui  alto  extended  his 
hand,  and  two  or  three  tfmes.  it  would 
appear,  deceived  the  animal ;  although  the 
keeper  repeatedly  entreated  him  to  desist. 
The  elephant  got  annoyed  and  knocked 
the  man  down  with  his  trunk.  But  one 
of  the  keepers  alongside  pushed  him  away, 
upon  which  the  animal  turned  round  with 
a  fury  not  to  be  described,  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  work  of  death  being  complctt'd,  he 
set  off  to  his  stall  in  full  trot,  the  affriglited 
people  running  in  all  directions. — Madrat 
Cuiirier,  July  5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THX    aOTXEMOB. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Gorernor 
has  left  E&mbay  and  proceeded  to  Da- 
pooree  in  Uie  DMcan,  where  bie  lordship 
intends  to  remain  during  the  ensuing  mon. 
soon.  The  duties  of  the  administration  at 
the  presidency  have  devolved  on  the  re- 
maining members  of  government;  Mr. 
Romer  acting  as  president  io  council.— 
|K9Jii6.  Omr.,  June  1 1 . 

TBI  rans. 
On  the  4th  August,  the  first  number  of 
a  paper,  called  the  Bombay  Govemmeni 
Gazetlet  was  issued  from  the  press  lately 
established  by  the  government  of  this  pre- 
sidency. It  is  printed  in  large  type,  upon 
a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  and  is  not  in. 
tended  for  a  general  newspaper,  but  is  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  general 
orders,  advertisements,  proclamations,  &c. 
of  government.  The  object  of  changing 
the  system  hitherto  adopted  for  publishing 
those  documents  is  for  the  purpose,  we 
have  been  informed,  of  withdrawing  alto. 
gether  from  the  connexion  with  the  public 
press,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  from  the 
mere  insertion  of  the  public  notifications 
of  govcrnmeot.— ^i9om6.  Cour.,  Aug.  6. 

ATTIlfn   ON   COLONKI.  STEOVIR. 

The  Bombay  Gawette  of  July  6,  contains 
an  account  of  the  execution  of  the  lascar, 
Ram  Sing,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
Col.  Strover,  at  Ahmednuggcr.     The  cul- 
prit was  marched  round  in  front  of  the 
troops,  which  were  formed  up  composing 
three  sides  of  a  square.     He  seemed  per- 
fectly undismayed,  and  met  death  (hang- 
mg)  with  a  firmness  that  would  have  graced 
a  better  cause.    The  evening  before  his 
execution,  he  confrssed  to  the  guard  that 
bis  intention  was  to  have  taken  Sie  lives  of 
four  individuals — the  colonel,   bis  lady, 
and  the  two  sUff-ofilleers  of  the  1st  batta- 
lien  of  artillery ;  but  all  bis  deadly  plana 


were  fhistrated  by  Ae  provldeiitiany  burst, 
iag  of  his  pistol  in  discharging  it  at  the 
colonel :  this  ctretnostance  certainly  saved 
two  of  the  victims  whom  be  had  selected 
for  destruction. 

COHTXST  WITH   A   BSAB. 

A  writer  in  the  Oriental  Sj)ortrng  Maga- 
tine  relates  the  following  incident,  to  the 
truth  of  which  he  pledges  himself. 

**  Major  R  ,  an  officer  in  the  Ma- 

dras service,  who  was  lately  stationed  here 
(  Dharwar),  had  gone  out  lately  to  a  jungle 
at  some  distance  from  the  cantonments,  to 
look  for  a  bear,  of  which  there  are  great 
numbers  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  may 
here  mention,  that  those  which  have  been 
killed  here  have  always  been  found  un- 
usually large  and  savage,  and  in  several 
instances  have  commenced  the  attack  with» 
out  being  previouly  molested.  After 
beating  a  nullali  for  some  time  without  sue- 
cess,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  enor. 
mous  bear,  which  rushed  from  a  thick  patch 
of  jungle  a  few  paces  from  him. 

'*  He  had  just  time  to  raise  his  rifle  and 
to  fire  before  the  bear  was  aboard  of  him  ; 
he  missed,  the  beaters  bolted,  and  the  only 
resistance  he  could  make  was  to  charge 
with  the  muzsle  of  his  rifle  against  me 
bear's  breast  as  he  reached  at  him.  This  he 
did  with  so  much  force  as  to  wrench  up 
the  elevation  rib  from  the  barrels  (it  was  a 
seven -barrelled  rifle),  and  a  quantity  of 
the  animal's  hair  was  afterwards  found 
sticking  to  it.  The  bear  directly  seized 
him  by  the  arm,  and  he  was  left  without 
bottle- holder  or  second  to  mill  a  brute 
who  was  not  likely  to  fight  fair,  at  least 
according  to  the  rules  of  modem  pugilism. 

'*  The  msjor  is    a    man   of  immense 
strength,  and  hits  with  tlie  impetus  of  a 
sledge-hammer :  with  one  hand  he  batter, 
ed  bruin  between  the  eyes,  and  with   hts 
feet  kept  up  a  most  vigorous  cannonade 
against  his  bread-basket.     The  bear  con- 
stantly shifted  his  hold  from  one  arm  to  the 
other,  but  the  iron  knuckles  of  his  antago- 
nist prevented  him  from  retaining  his  gnpe 
long  enough  to  break  the  bones,  and  at 
last  both  fell  together,  bruin  uppermost. 
The  gallant  resistance  which  the  major  had 
hitlierto  made  was  now  getting  more  fee- 
ble ;   he   felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  bear 
blowing  on  his  face,  as  his  grey  muzale 
was  thrust  forward  endeavouring  to  setxe 
him  by  die  head,  which  he  defended  as 
well  as  he  could  by  repeated  blows  on  the 
brute's  nose.     In  the  scufile  they  had  both 
rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  roame,  and  the 
final  act  of  the  tragedy  seemed  approach- 
ing, when  the  major  gathered  himself  up 
for  one  last  effort,  hit  right  and  left  at  his 
friend's  head,    and  at  &e  same  moment 
drawing  his  knees  to  his  chin,  kicked  out 
with  such  strength,  that  he  fairly  canted 
the  bear  into  tbe  nullah,  and  had  the  satis* 
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ftcdoD  of  Mfiiiff  him  roll  to  the  bottom. 
Upon  riting  and  shaking  himielf  after  so 
extraordinary  an  engagement.  Major  R. 
found  that  he  had  escaped  with  much  lesi 
damage  tlian  he  expected ;  his  arms  were 
terribly  torn,  but  he  was  able  to  walk 
some  distance  to  his  palankeen,  and  is  now 
perfectly  recovered. 

'*  As  to  bruin,  although  the  cross-but- 
tock which  decided  the  day  might  have  been 
rather  a  rough  one,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  suffered  much,  at  least  he  was  never 
more  seen  or  heard  of** 


STXAM-VAVIOATIOV. 

It  is  notified,  that  a  steamer  will  leave 
Bombay  on  the  1st  January  1832  for  Sues, 
and  will  leave  Sues  again  on  the  lOih  Fe- 
bruary on  her  return. 


ftingApote* 


The  natives  of  this  island  are  reported  to 
be  In  a  sute  of  great  excitement,  on  ac. 
count  of  a  prophecy,  according  to  which 
the  world  is  to  end  (or  change)  in  February 
next.  The  following  copy  of  the  pro- 
phecy has  been  sent  home  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  by  the  Rev.  James 
Selkirk,'one  of  its  missionaries  in  Ceylon : 

'*  In  the  Hindoostanee  year  1888,  and 
Saleevahum  Sagalden  175S,  answering  to 
the  year  A.D.  1832,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, on  the  5th  day  after  the  full  moon, 
which  will  be  on  Saturday,  and  at  the  hour 
of  10  o*clock  A.M.,  when  the  sun  enters 
Capricorn,  the  present  iron  age  of  the 
world  will  be  turned  into  a  golden  age, 
which  will  continue  for  1,000  years,  when 
the  general  duration  of  human  life  will  be 
125  years.  And,  at  the  above-mentioned 
date,  a  rajah  will  be  bom  at  the  North 
Pole,  about  eight  o^lock  in  the  morning, 
of  the  race  of  the  moon ;  and  that  night 
will  be  lengthened  to  thirteen  hours  and  a 
half;  aAer  the  expiration  of  nine  houn  of 
which  an  earthquake  will  take  place,  when 
all  tyrants  and  wicked  people  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, but  holy  and  chariteble  persons 
will  be  preserved.  Those  who  receive  this 
account  with  doubt  will  undoubtedly  com. 
mit  sin ;  but  those  who  receive  it,  and 
transmit  it  to  other  countries,  will  perform 
as  much  charity  as  if  they  had  presented  a 
thousand  cows  and  horses." 

If  our  readen  will  refer  to  our  fifth 
volume  (At,  Jtmrtu  for  June  last],  p.  68, 
they  will  find  Uiat  the  aforegoing  is  an 
exact  literal  transcript  of  a  Mahretta  paper 
said  to  have  been  issued  from  Benares. 

There  is  a  strong  impression  (we  are  in- 
formed) throughout  India,  amongst  the 
natives,  that  some  supernatural  occur* 
rence  will  mark  the  coming  year. 


TaADX  WITB  COCHZK-CBIKA. 

The  number  of  junks,  or  '<  topes,'*  which 
arrived  at  Singapore  from  the  different 
ports  of  Cochin- China,  from  1st  May  1830 
to  1st  May  1831,  were  35,  the  total  com- 
puted tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
2,225  tons,  the  smallest  vessel  carrying 
from  20  to  25,  and  the  largest  from  175 
to  250  tons 

The  different  ports  the  commanders  of 
these  vessels  reported  themselves  ftom 
were  Anam,  Loknoi.  Kangkao,  Hailam, 
and  Saigon,  as  also  from  the  Camboja 
country.  Of  these  vessels,  14  were  from 
Anam,  7  from  Kangkao,  5  from  Hailam, 
the  remainder  being  from  the  other  potts. 

The  imports  by  these  vessels  consist 
mostly  of  rice,  salt,  and  sugar  ;  but  they 
also  bring  a  variety  of  other  useful  produc- 
tions, such  as  sticklac,  gamboge,  raw  silk 
(inferior  to  the  China  silk),  silk  goods, 
tobacco,  garrowood,  earthenware,  salted 
vegetables  and  other  provisions,  catchang, 
or  dried  peas,  straw  mats,  hog*8  lard,  and 
some  pigs.  The  value  of  these  cargoes 
vary,  according  to  tlie  quality  of  the  car. 
goes  and  the  sise  of  tfie  vessels ;  but  the 
highest  estimate  of  the  cargoes  in  vessels 
of  the  larger  sise,  which  arrived  last  sea- 
son, may  be  computed  at  9,000  Spanidi 
dollars,  while  the  aversge  value  of  the 
whole  may  be  taken  at  1,000  dollars.  Hie 
total  amount  of  their  cargoes  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  tlian  80,000  peculs.  Of 
tliifl  are  reckoned  about  8,500  for  sugar, 
17,800  for  rice,  and  12,500  for  salt. 

The  most  valuable  articles  which  the 
Cochin-Chinese  junks  export  from  Singa- 
pore on  their  return,  consist  principally  of 
opium,  plain  and  printed  cottons,  wooL 
lens,  camlets,  long  ells,  and  Indian  piece, 
goods.  In  addition  to  these  they  have 
taken  away,  this  season,  quantities  of  rat- 
tans, birds*  nests,  gambier,  pepper,  becfae 
de  mer,  and  various  other  productions  of 
the  Archipelago  ;  also  iron,  steel,  flints, 
saltpetre,  fowling-pieces,  tin,  brimstone^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 

We  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  that 
the  demand  for  British  cotton  and  wool, 
len  manufactures,  among  the  people  of  the 
China  junks,  was  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  made  by  the  people  of  the  Siam 
and  Cochin- China  junks.  We  have  eo. 
deavoured,  in  consequence,  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  those  articles  exported  by 
the  Cochin- Chinese  within  the  period  spe- 
cified, and  the  following  statement  is  the 
result:  Printed  cottons,  21,880  yards; 
plain  ditto,  57,530 ditto;  camlets,  9,300 
ditto;  long  ells^  6,000  ditto;  woollens, 
1,543  ditto. 

Of  opium  42  chests,  Pstna  and  Be- 
naies,  and  about  5  chests,  ICalwa, 
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oported    in    the    Cochio-Cbioa 
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TKADS  WITH  8IAM. 

The  trsde  witb  Siain  b  one  of  the  mmt 
TBluable  bnncbea  of  commerce  which  Sin. 
gapore  enjoys.  The  number  of  junkv,  or 
topes,  arrived  here  (mostly  all  from  Bang- 
kok), from  May  1830  to  May  18S1, 
•mounted  to  thirty-six  in  number,  the  ag- 
gregate burden  of  which  was  4,900  tons, 
being  more  than  double  the  tonnage  of  the 
▼esseU  reported  from  Cochin. China.  Tliis, 
of  coorse,  is  owing  to  the  vessels  being 
generally  of  a  large  description,  tlie  usual 
tonnage  of  tlie  Siam  junks  being  from 
SOO  to  300  tons  each.  Their  import  car- 
goes consist  of  much  the  same  commo- 
dities as  the  Cochin. China  vessels  convey 
hither,  with  the  addition  of  oil,  sapan 
wood,  ivory,  cardamoms,  paddy,  onions, 
and  Iron  pans.  Of  sugar,  rice,  and  salt 
they  bring  a  much  more  plentiful  supply 
than  the  Cochin -Chinese.  The  value  of 
tbe  cargo  varies,  according  to  quantity  and 
quality,  from  5,000  to  12,000  Spanish 
dollars.  Sugar,  rice,  salt,  and  oil  are, 
however,  their  staple  articles  ;  of  these  the 
Siamese  junks  brought  last  season,  sugar, 
to  the  amount  of  14,250  peculs;  rice. 
19,500  peculs;  salt,  15,600  peculs;  and 
oil,  8,000  peculs. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  exten. 
•ive  trade  is  conducted  by  the  Siamese 
themselves ;  like  the  generality  of  the 
Malayan  tribes,  they  are  a  most  indolent 
race,  mostly  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise.  The  Chinese,  either 
natives  of  China  Proper  or  descendants  of 
thoae  settled  in  Siam,  manage  the  whole ; 
and,  indeed,  to  them  the  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  invariably  belong.  To  the  indus- 
try of  the  numerous  Chinese  settled  in 
8iam  we  are  further  indebted  for  the  culti. 
vatton  of  sugar,  the  roost  important  article 
of  importation  from  tliat  country,  the 
Siaooeae  taking  on  themselves  the  less  dif- 
ficult occupations  of  raisini?  paddy,  manu- 
facturing salt,  and  probably  preparing 
coco-nut  oil,  and  collecting  gums  and 
valuable  woods  found  in  their  country. 

The  Siam  junks  likewise  carry  away 
large  quantities  of  British  piece-goods,  in 
their  return  cargoes,  as  also  much  of  Indian 
Duuinlacture,  such  as  Bengal  muslins, 
chiots,  gurrahs,  sannahs,  &c.  Opium, 
gold-dust,  cotton  twist,  bees*  wax,  gam- 
trier,  rattans,  tea,  sago,  seaweed,  cowries, 
and  coane  paper,  likewise  constitute  arti- 
cles of  exportation  with  them  from  tliis 
port.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  printed  cottons,  &c.  taken 
away  by  them  last  season  :  printed  cottons, 
13,560  yards,  10  corges,  and  10  boxes; 
plain  ditto,  359,838  yards ;  camlets,  400 
ditto;  woollens,  100  pieces ;  handkerchief, 
400  ditto;  Brit.aa]endongs,  400  ditto. 


We  tbiuk  we  cannot  do  better  in  cloeing 
this  account  of  the  trade  than  to  give  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  receiv^  lately 
from  a  valued  friend  who  resided  in  the 
countnr  for  some  time. 

"If  there  is  a  country  on  the  globe 
filled  with  tlie  ridiculous,  as  also  with  im. 
mense  riches,  it  is  Siam.  It  is  truly  a  pity 
that  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country  should  be 
in  no  better  hands.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
knowing,  that  the  tea  tree  grows  as  luxu- 
riantly here  as  in  China;  but  mark  the 
difference — in  China  it  costs  much  trouble  ; 
in  Siam,  the  lasy  Siamese  suffer  it  to  grow 
wild ;— yet  in  its  wildness  it  Is  equal  to  the 
Chinese  plant.  What  would  it  be  if  cul- 
tivated ?  But  the  summit  of  Buddhist  fe- 
licity  is  absorption,  and  as  that  is  not  at- 
tainable, sleep  is  an  excellent  substitute ; 
so  the  tea  is  left  to  grow  as  it  can.  Tbe 
silk- worm,  too,  abounds,  also  the  mul- 
berry tree,  all  wild  for  the  same  reason  ; 
and  others  besides,  which  relate  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

"  The  heir  apparent  is  about  twenty 
years,  and  is  immensely  rich  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  jewels,  but  a  child  In  all  his  man- 
ners. He  and  his  attendants  play  tbe 
most  ridiculous  grimaces. 

**  In  this  rich  country  there  must  be 
mines  of  silver  and  of  gold ;  of  silver  it  is 
evident,  for  several  told  us  that  in  tbe  rainy 
season,  when  the  ground  is  drenched, 
pieces  of  silver  are  found  as  large  as  a 
tickal.  Indigo,  too,  is  luxuriant;  so  also 
IS  the  coffee  plant;  the  fruits  all  grow 
wild ; — still  they  are  much  finer  and  more 
numerous  than  any  I  have  met  with  else- 
where. Of  the  mangoes  there  are  thirty 
species,  most  delicious ;  several  epecies  of 
the  ihangosteen,  oranges,  &c.  abound,  all 
wild.  In  fact,  this  exuberant  country,  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans,  might  become  a 
perfect  paradise,  and  a  mart  for  half  the 
world.  Cotton  is  plentiful,  and  as  fine  as 
silk ;  but  these  wretches  do  not  know  how 
to  value  it  beyond  stuflUng  beds  and  pil- 
lows.    True  it  is  short,  but  it  is  wild.*' 

A  later  communication,  dated  last  month, 
informs  us  that  the  country  is  quiet,  the 
productions  are  abundant,  and  the  river  at 
Bangkok  is  crowded  with  Chinese  junks. — 
/6uf.,/]<^81. 


By  private  letters  we  have  recent  ac- 
counts from  Batavia,  which  describe  that 
place  as  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  It  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet  known  what 
effect  the  changes  in  Holland  would  have 
upon  the  Maatschappy  (the  Netherlands* 
Trading  Company),  but  it  was  apprehend- 
ed that  lU  dissolution  must  ensue,  in  which 
case,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  commerce 
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of  the  itluid  may  revert  to  its  natural 
channels. 

The  intelligence  from  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  was  very  unsatis factory.  At  Pa- 
dang  the  greatest  alann  existed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  approach  of  the  Padres 
(who  had  been  joined  by  the  Malays)  in 
great  force  to  within  two  hours'  march  of 
the  town.  All  the  vessels  that  could  be 
procured  were  engaged  and  in  the  river, 
and  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  immediate 
flight,  which  seemed  unavoidnble,  unless 
assistance  should  forthwith  arrive  from 
Batavia.— Chnion  Reg',  June  6. 

The  Dutch  on  the  west  coast  of  Su. 
matra  are  said  to  be  much  pressed  both  by 
the  Padrees  and  by  the  Achinese.  At 
Natal,  the  fort,  occupied  by  70  or  80 
£iiropean  soldiers,  has  been  attacked  by 
a  large  force  of  Malays,  but,  as  far  as  is 
known,  without  success.  At  Tappanooly 
the  Dutch  were  apprehensive  of  a  similar 
attack,  llie  latest  accounts  mention  that 
at  Natal  the  town  had  been  nearly  all 
burnt  down,  and  that  the  Dutch  had 
retreated  altogether  into  the  fort.  Tlie 
besiegers  amounted  to  several  thousands. 
This  disturbance  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  Dutch  attempting  to  place  Rajahs 
over  the  people  in  their  own  interest,  and 
without  Uie  approbation  of  the  natives. — 
India  Gax.  July  11. 

The  captain  of  the  Elizat  arrived  at 
Gibraltar,  reports  that  when  at  Lobenhage, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  May 
last,  intelligence  was  brought  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a  prow,  which  came  from  Natal, 
that  the  natives  had  risen  at  that  place,  and 
put  all  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
except  a  few  who  had  taken  shelter  in  one 
of  the  strongest  forts,  and  still  held  out, 
but  were  surrounded  by  the  natives. — 
London  Paper, 


Some  weeks  since  we  noticed  the  critical 
state  to  which  the  affairs  of  Persia  had  ar- 
rived in  consequence  of  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions among  the  sons  of  the  present  king, 
llie  weakness  produced  by  such  a  melan- 
choly state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  followed  by  either  a  com- 
promise of  the  independence  or  a  dismem. 
berment  of  some  of  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  monarchy. 

Since  the  last  accounts,  we  learn  that 
Abdul  Resak  Khan  came  two  stages  to 
meet  the  prince  royal  on  his  march  to  the 
city  of  Yeied  ;  wbicb  place  his  royal  high- 
ness entered  on  the  89d  Ramaxyanae. 
Hassan  AUee  Meerxa  had,  some  time  be- 
fore, obeyed  the  shah*s  orders  to  retire, 
and  bad  moved  towards  Kerman.  AAer 
tbe  surrender  of  Yesd,  however,  the  peo- 
ple of  Kerman  declined  to  receive  him ; 
aad  bis   army  having  gradaally  mdted 


away,  he  waa  not  in  a  aiUiation  to  nae  foree 
towards  them.  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
Sherei  Baee,  where  he  was  in  like  manner 
refused  admittance,  and  is  now  said  to  be 
with  a  few '  followers  at  a  village  on  the 
borders  of  Pars. 

The  shah  has  issued  a  flrman,  addressed 
to  Abbas  Meersa,  directing  him  to  collect 
and  transmit  to  tbe  royal  treasury  tbe  ar- 
rears  of  revenue  due  by  Yesd  and  Kerman) 
This  affords  so  legitimate  a  pretext  for  in. 
terfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  latter  province, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  Abbas  Meerza  is 
now  on  his  way  thither,  and  that  he  will 
eventually  establish  his  ascendancy  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  early  settlement  of  the  dispute  has 
proved  particularly  fortunate,  as  tbe  Us- 
becks  have  invaded  the  province  of  Khora- 
ean  with  an  army  consisting  of  30,000  men 
and  forty  guns,  under  tbe  command  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  late  Mahomed  Rahum 
Khan,  of  Khiva,  who,  it  is  said,  has  been 
invited  there  by  the  refractory  chiefs  of 
Kela  and  Turbut. 

By  the  latest  accounts  the  foree  had 
reached  Radean,  two  stages  from  Meshed, 
for  tlie  safety  of  which  city  considerable 
apprehensions  were  entertained.  Tbe  Uz- 
becks  have  frequently  invaded  Khorassan ; 
their  only  object  hitherto,  howoTer,  has 
been  the  plunder  of  villages,  but  fVom  their 
preparations  on  the  present  occasion  it  is 
-feared  that  tliey  contemplate  a  permanent 
conquest.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  AbbasMeersa  will  ultimately 
be  obliged  to  march  into  Khorassan,  al- 
though this  year,  we  believe,  he  will  find 
sufficient  occupation  in  tbe  south. 

We  learn  also,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  Russia  has  promised  to  abandon 
her  claim  of  one  crore  of  tomauns  (still  due 
from  the  indemnity  stipulated  in  the  last 
treaty),  on  condition  that  Persia  will  uniie 
with  her  in  an  attack  on  Khiva,  tbe  avowed 
object  of  which  is  to  put  down  the  slave- 
trade  in  that  country,  where  there  are  now 
probably   10,000  Russian,    and  twice  as 
many  Peraian  slaves.     That  the  pretext  is 
a  good  one  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  now 
that  the  Peraian  territories  have  been  vi^ 
lated,  and  its  government  alarmed,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  proposals  may  be 
made  to  Russia  to  undertake  the  combined 
movement  immediately.     Persia  will  pvo- 
bably  make  but  a  feeble  exertion  to  pene- 
trate into  Khnrism ;  but  the  noise  of  pre- 
parations on  the  Russian  frontier,  if  that 
power  should  agree  to  put  troops  in  na- 
tion immediately,  may  bare  the  eflTeet  of 
recalling  the  Uabecks  from  Khorassan,  and 
leave  the  Persian  government  at  liberty  to 
effect  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince, whidi  had  for  some  yeara  been  in  a 
disturbed  state,  and  can  now  hardly  be  said 
to  be  dependent  on  Persia.     There  is  good 
reason,  we  learn,  for  supposing  that  tbe 
Persian  government  has  already  taken  staps 
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§ot  sMUriag  tike  advance  of  Ros^an  troops 
towards  Khiva^  or  at  least  that  proposals  to 
the  effect  bave  been  made,  which,  should 
thej  be  acted  upon,  must  have  the  effect  of 
cmng  that  country  a  preponderating  in. 
iaence  with  the  court  of  Persia,  which,  in 
its  present  weak  and  distrscted  state,  ap- 
pears scarcely  capable  of  maintaining  a 
perfectly  independent  position  with  regard 
to  Its  formidable  neigliboars«  -—  Bomb, 
C&w»t  June  18. 


DISPUTE  WITH  THE  LOCAL  AUTHOKITIEflt 

The  Geoi/oft  RegUier  of  June  0  says :  — 
Our  present  number  is  chiefly  talcen  up 
with  documents  relating  to  the  discussiona 
between  the  Canton  govemroent  and  the 
Britirii  ftMTtory.  We  have  nothing  mate- 
rial to  oomoumicate,  to  assist  in  forming  a 
judgment  aa  to  its  probable  termination^ 
wiless  it  be  that  a  growing  conviction  of 
the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  proceedinga 
which  are  complained  of,  appearato  pre- 
vail in  the  miiuis  of  those  Chinese  whose 
opiniona  we  have  an  opportanity  of  know- 

Hie  Foo-yiien,  following  up  hia  violent 
line  of  conduct,  would  not  permit  the 
Kwang-heep  to  present  to  him  the  ad« 
dress  of  the  Select  Cdmibittee,  which, 
together  with  the  thctory  keys,  Mr.  Lind- 
any  had  placed  in  his  hands,  on  the  29th 
May.  The  Committee  being  thus  de« 
barred  from  all  meana  of  communication 
with  the  goyemment,  resolved  to  put  the 
Chinese  puUic  in  possession  of  the  facta 
of  the  case  by  a  brief  notification  in  the 
Chineae  language  ;*  numeroua  copies  of 
wfaichf  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
were  affixed  to  the  walls,  in  varioua  parts 
of  the  town,  some  even  on  thccity^gate^ 
and  diatribnted  on  the  same  day  among 
the  Chinese  merohanta  and  abopkeepen 
«f  evoy  deacription*  The  publicity  thus 
given  to  the  grounds  of  con|rfaint  haa 
pcodnead  a  great  sensation^  finponrable  (aa 
§u  aa  can  ba  ascertained)  to  the  views  of 
tbe  CooHBittee.  That  a  mpture  had  ac 
all  oeeumii  waa  before  then  but  very 
partially  known  to  the  Chinese.  Tbe  eyes 
of  many  are  now  opened  to  the  diaaa- 
troua  ooaaequenees  which  may  ensue. 
Hie  Foo-yuen  is  blamed  for  hia  igno- 
lance  of  the  mode  in  which  foreigners 
ahould  be  treated,  and  fanr  not  consulting 
with  tbe  treasurer  and  judge,  the  usual 
eouBcil  of  the  governor,  before  bis  aggrea- 
aion  on  the  Company's  fiu;tory,  in  direct 
violation  of  a  stipulation  agreed  to  by  tlie 
government  in  1814i,  that  the  iactories 
ahould  be  held  invtohible. 

It  nwy  be  reasonably  asked,  why,  if 
the  Foo-yuen  bad  xeeaived  orders  from 
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the  emperor,  they  were  not  published, 
and  notice  given  of  his  determination  to 
cany  them  into  efl^t  ?  Or  why  render 
the  act  more  insulting  and  olfensive  to 
foreigners,  by  the  rude  clandestine  mode 
of  perpetratmg  it,  and,  to  avoid  discussion 
on  the  subject*  reAise  petitions  on  all 
others? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  Chi- 
nese make  no  reply ;  even  the  hong  mer- 
chants being  obliged  to  admit  that  reason 
is  on  die  side  of  the  foreigners. 

On  the  morning  after  the  notification 
was  issued,  the  senior  hong-merchant 
removed  the  Committee's  address,  witJi 
the  factory  keys,  from  the  consoo-house, 
where  they  had  lain,  and  report  states  the 
former  is  now  iu  the  Foo-yuen's  posses- 
sion. This,  however,  is  denied  by  the 
hong-merchants,  who  allege  that  bis  Ex- 
cellency  is  desirous  to  avoid  all  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  till  the  governor's 
return,  to  afford  hiro  an  opportunity  for 
explanation  respecting  the  Committee's 
assertion  of  his  having  sanctioned  the 
embankment  of  tbe  mud^flat,  which,  if 
unexplained,  might  excite  against  him  the 
Emperor's  displeasure,  when  reported  at 
Peking,  ^al^ot  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  two  worthies  are  not  on  the  most 
cordial  terms,  there  seems  much  reason 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  motive 
attributed  to  tbe  Foo-yaen.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  wishes  the  aflbir  to  lie 
ovei^  from  feeling  at  a  loss  what  course 
to  pursue,  an  impression  entertained  by 
many  Chinese  who  draw  their  inference 
from  the  hct  of  his  having  abstained  all 
this  time  from  canying  into  etket  several 
other  orders  which  were  reported  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  Emperor's  secret 
despatch.  We  may  hope,  therefbre,  the 
opposition  he  has  met  with  has  bad  a 
wholesome  eflbct  hi  moderatm|^  his  out- 
ngeous  seal  in  tbe  service  of  his  imperial 
master. 


TBE  NEW  CODE  OF  RBOULATIOKS. 

The  fbUowhig  is  the  new  code  which  ia 
to  govern  the  intereourae  between  the 
government  and  the  *'  barbariana  :"«— 

^  A  memorial  to  eocplain  old  raguhi« 
tions,  intended  to  guard  against  outmth 
barbarians ;  and  also  certain  deliberationa 
to  modify  them,  by  additions  and  diminu- 
tions, that  the  same  may  be  obeyed  and 
kept.  Lookmg  up,  we  pray  for  the  sacfed 
gbuice  at  the  boamefs. 

**  Canton  provlhcial  city  being  near  the 
coast,  and  the  place  where  foreign  shipa 
go  and  ooine,  it  ia  extremely  fitting  that 
the  guard  against,  them  and  watch  over 
them  shottkl  be  perfectly  complete  and 
dose. 

'*  During  the  reign  of  Kien-lung,  the 
English  foreign  merohants  having  violated 
the  prohibitions  of  the  celestial  empire. 
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the  then  governor,*  Le-sbe-yaou,  pro- 
posed to  the  emperor,  and  bad  enacted, 
five  regulations,  to  guard  against  outside 
barbarians,  which  were  available  to  keep 
them  under  control ;  but,  through  length 
of  days,  they  have  gradually  been  neg- 
lected, and  the  execution  of  them  relaxed. 

"  In  the  ninth  year  of  Taou-kwang, 
the  English  foreign  merchants,  having 
long  deferred  entering  the  port,  because 
tliey  solicited  a  diminution  of  the  port 
charges;  and  again,  last  year,  having 
secretly  taken  females  to  live  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  by  stealth  conveyed  guns  to 
Canton,  which  things  were  reported  to 
t)ie  Emperor  at  the  time ;  although  the 
said  foreigners  repented,  and  did  not  end 
as  they  had  begun,  with  pen'erse  oppo- 
sition ;  still,  the  disposition  of  barbarians 
being  deceitful  and  crafty,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect,  with  seve- 
rity, the  inhibitory  orders,  and  to  strength- 
en the  guards  against  them. 

"  But  as  to  the  old 'regulations  that 
were  enacted,  present  and  former  circum- 
stances are  different ;  and  there  are  some 
points  which  require  consideration  and 
modification,  to  suit  the  times,  and  then 
the  whole  may  be  obeyed  and  kept. 

"  We,  calling  to  our  aid  the  treasurer 
and  judge,  took  the  old  regulations,  and 
deliberated  on  the  modifications  which 
the  times  require,  and  have  charged  the 
civil  and  military  officers,  the  soldiers  and 
police,  to  exert  themselves  in  keeping  up 
a  constant  patrole  and  guard,  and  have 
required  the  hong  merchants  and  linguists 
to  be  faithful  in  examining  and  searching 
into  what  is  going  on.  Thus,  when  strict- 
ness inside  has  become  a  habit,  or  esta- 
blished customs  inside  are  enforced  with 
strictness,  disturbances  from  outside  bar- 
barians will  be  eradicated ;  and,  seemingly, 
the  principles  of  a  good  charioteer,  in  re- 
straining and  soothing  his  horse,  will  be 
more  thoroughly  carried  into  effect 

**  Having  reverently  associated  the 
hoppo  Chung,  we  unitedly  present,  with 
profound  respect,  this  memorial,  and  send 
a  fair  copy  of  the  eight  regulations,  which 
have  been  deliberated  on,  for  the  Em- 
peror*s  inspection,  prostrate  praying  for 
his  majesty's  sacred  perusal  and  instruc- 
tions." 

''  A  copy  of  the  original  regulations  to 
guard  against  foreigners,  together  with 
the  alterations  which  have  now  been 
made  and  arranged  under  eight  topics,  is 
hereby  reverenUy  prestoted  for  his  ma- 
jesty's perusal. 

"  Firgt.  Foreign  merchants  must  not 
remain  over  the  whiter  at  Canton.  This 
is  an  old  regulation,  that  should  be  modi- 
fied to  keeping  up,  at  all  times^  a  guard 
against  them. 

•  TraditJoD  savi  fhat  thb  governor  had  a  thxn 
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**  When  this  regulation  was  originally  ' 
framed,  the  foreign  ships  came  to  Canton 
and  anchored,  Kluring  the  fifth  and  sixth 
moons;  during  the  ninth  or  tenth  they 
returned  to  their  respective  countries; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  Can- 
ton city,  to  find  out  the  price  of  goods,  to 
make  purchases  and  acquire  profit,  and  to 
go  backwards  and  forwards,  having  inter- 
course with  native  Chinese,  which  origi- 
nated traitorous  connexions.  If  the  gomto 
in  their  hongs  were  not  all  sold,  and  they 
wished,  for  the  time  being,  to  live  at  Ma- 
cao, they  were  permitted  to  suit  their  con- 
venience.  On  searching,  it  was  found 
that,  in  the  time  of  Kien-Iung,  the  foreign 
vessels  which  came  to  Canton  did  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty,  but  now  they 
amount  to  seventy  or  eigbty,  or  even  one 
hundred. 

"  Of  late  years,  the  English  Company's 
ships  have  arrived  in  succession  during 
tlie  seventh  or  eighth  moons,  and  having 
exchanged  their  cargoes,  have  left  the 
port  in  the  twelfth  moon,  or  in  the  first  or 
second  of  the  ensuing  year. 

^*  The  said  nation's  Company's  chiefs 
and  foreign  merchants,  after  the  Company's 
ships  were  gone,  and  afiairs  completed, 
requested  permits  to  go  to  Macao  and 
reside  there,  till  the  seventh  or  eighth 
moons,  when  the  said  nation's  merdiant- 
men  came  to  Canton  province,  and  then 
they  requested  permits  to  go  up  to  Can- 
ton city,  to  superintend  the  commerce. 

**  Exclusive  of  these,  there  are  the 
several  nations  of  India  and   America* 
whose  forei^  ships   come   to  Canton. 
Their  trade  is  coming  and  going  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  by  no  means  like  the  Eng- 
lish Company's.      Of  these,  under  one 
man's  name,  there  may  be  one  or  two 
ships  in  a  year  that  come  to  Canton,  or 
three  or  four  ships  ;  or  an  individual  may 
have  no  ship  at  all,  but  only  goods  con- 
signed to  him  to  sell  in  some  other  ship. 
These  foreign  merchants  all  remain  at 
Canton,  to  numage  their  afllairs.    As  the 
foreign  ships  are  now  double  what  they 
were  formerly,    and   the  time  of  their 
anchoring  is  uncertain— besides,  as  they 
have  remained  at  Canton  transacting  com- 
mercial affairs  for  many  years,  with  mutuBl 
tranquillity,  it  is  doubtless  unnecessaiy  to 
restrict  them  positively  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth  moon,  to  return  to  their  country. 

"  Hereafter,  if  foreign  merchants  do 
indeed  arrive  early  at  Canton  city,  and  all 
their  goods  be  sold,  then,  according  to  the 
old  regulations,  let  them  reverse  their 
oar  at  the  (^pointed  time;  but  if  they 
arrive  late  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  moons, 
and  require  time  to  sell  their  goods,  let 
the  hong  merchants  be  charged  to  keep 
a  strict  oversight  and  contronl  over  the 
foreign  merchants  residing  in  Canton ;  at 
the  same  time  dealing  jnstly,  to  make 
haste  to  pay  the  price  H  things^  not  beii^ 
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allowed  to  oontnet  debts  and  persist  in 
delaying, 

**  Let  the  foreign  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions, wlien  their  goods  are  sold  and 
business  finished,  whatever  the  time  may 
be,  go  home  with  their  ships,  or  go  down 
to  Macao  and  reside  there ;  they  must  not 
intentionally  delay  their  departure.  By 
this  modification  foreigners  will  be  all 
prevented  from  lingering  long  in  Canton, 
and  traitorous  natives  will  rarely  have  a 
pretext  for  forming  illegal  conexions. 

**  Second.  Borrowing  foreign  merchant*s 
money.  It  is  right  to  eradicate  the  evil 
of  contracting  debts. 

"  When  the  regulations  were  originally 
established,  native  merciiants  violated 
prohibitions,  by  borrowing  money  of 
foreign  merchants,  and  strung  on,  being 
led  by  hooked  connexions.  At  that  time 
their  offences  were  punished  according  to 
the  law  for  '  Forming  connexions  with 
foreign  nations,  and  borrowing  money  to 
defraud.*  The  money  borrowed  was 
prosecuted  for,  and  confiscated. 

"  This  old  law,  against  hong  merchants 
borrowing  money  of  foreign  merchants, 
was  long  strictly  acted  on.  But  the  hong 
merchants,  when  foreign  merchants  left 
the  port,  eventually  made  a  vague  state- 
ment (whether  they  were  indebted  for 
balances  or  not),  that  aflkirs  were  con- 
ehided.  These  are  unworthy  of  credit, 
and  the  gloss  should  be  done  away  with. 
Hereafter,  besides  prosecuting  and  punish- 
ing, according  to  Uw,  the  hong  merchants 
who  borrow  money  of  foreigners,  and 
string  on,  and  are  led  by  hooked  con- 
nexions with  them,  the  foreign  merchants 
who  trade  with  hong  merchants  must  be 
made  every  year,  when  their  affairs  are 
concluded,  to  give  in  to  the  hoppo  a  vo- 
luntary written  declaration,  for  his  exami- 
nation, whether  there  be  any  outstanding 
claims  or  not.  Then,  should  the  hong 
merchant  fail,  the  foreign  claims  which 
have  been  previously  reported  will  be 
paid  by  instalments ;  those  that  have  not 
been  reported,  even  if  prosecuted  for,  will 
not  receive  any  attention  from  govern- 
ment. 

^  And  it  must  be  ordered,  that  all 
balances  due  by  hong  merchants*  receipt 
must  be  paid  within  three  months.  Pro- 
crastination will  not  be  permitted.  And 
when  they  are  paid,  the  foreign  mer- 
efaauts*  receipt  must  be  presented  to  go- 
vernment, and  preserved  on  record.  If 
payment  be  not  made  within  the  limited 
period,  it  is  allowed  to  the  foreign  mer- 
chant to  prosecute.  If  he  does  not 
choose  to  prosecute,  he' may  do  as  he 
pleases;  but  if  he  prosecute  after  the 
period  has  expired,  ^vemmentwUI  pay 
no  attention  to  his  claims. 

**  Tliis  is  to  emdicate  the  trick  of  old 
and  new  claims  being  made  to  radiate 
upon  each  other. 


**  Third.  The  original  interdict  was  to 
prevent  foreign  merchants  hiring  natives 
to  serve  them.  This  requires  a  little  mo- 
dification. Tlie  original  regulations  run 
thus :  That  foreign  merchants,  living  in 
the  fiictories,  were  strictly  interdicted 
from  employing  any  other  natives  than 
linguists  and  compnidores. 

'*  It  is  found  by  research,  that  of  the 
natives  who  have  been  given  to  foreigners 
to  serve,  there  has  heretofore  been  a  class 
denominated  Ska-UHm.*  These  have  long 
been  interdicted,  and  it  is  right  still  to  act 
according  to  the  old  prohibitions,  and 
severely  interdict  them.  But  recently 
the  foreign  merchants  of  various  nations 
who  have  come  hither  have  much  in- 
creased. They  contin  Dally  require  people 
to  look  after  their  goods,  and  the  black 
demon  daoee,  which  the  foreign  merchants 
bring,  are  by  nature  very  stupid  and 
fierce  ;  if  they  (the  foreign  merchants)  be 
compelled  to  use  entirely  black  demon 
slaves,  it  is  really  apprehended  that  there 
will  be  such  a  large  collection  of  them, 
that,  in  going  out  and  in,  they  will  wrangle 
with  the  natives,  and  the  arrangement 
turn  out  to  be  the  creation  of  disturbance. 
It  is  right  to  request  that,  hereafter,  the 
people  necessary  in  the  foreign  factories 
for  taking  care  of  cargo,  keeping  the  gate, 
carrying  water,  and  carrying  goods,  he 
hired  by  the  compradore  from  among  na- 
tives; and  he  shall  report  their  names 
and  surnames  to  the  hong-merchants, 
who,  with  the  said  factory*s  compradore, 
shall  be  made  responsible  for  searching 
into  what  they  do,  and  controlling  them.* 

"  Should  any  of  these  people  instruct 
and  seduce  the  foreign  merchants  to  act 
traitorously,  let  the  hong-merchants  and 
compradores  report  them  to  government, 
and  request  that  they  may  be  prosecuted. 

"  Fowrth.  After  the  foreign  merchants 
enter  the  port  and  anchor,  let  there  be  at 
that  place,  as  heretofore,  military  officers 
and  soldiers  appointed  to  search  and  exa- 
mine. In  the  factories,  where  foreigners 
live,  let  them  be  under  the  restraint  and 
control  of  the  hong-merchants,  to  pre- 
vent disturbances. 

**  The  regulations  originally  enacted 
were,  that  when  the  foreign  ship  had 
enteied  the  port  and  anchored  at 
Whampoa,  a  military  officer  and  twelve 
soldiers  should  be  sent  from  the  kwang- 
beep  ;  these  were  to  construct  a  mat  shed 
and  keep  guard.  A  military  officer  was 
also  to  be  selected  and  sent  from  the  tub- 
peaou,  to  search  and  examine.  And  from 
the  adjacent  military  station,  a  row-boat 
was  to  be  sent  from  the  left  wing  of  the 
middle  division,  to  co-operate  in  searching 
and  examining.  After  the  ship  left  the 
port,  they  were  to  be  recalled :  in  these 
anangements,  there  is   no  occasion  to 

*8ha-wdn  Is  the  Chlneie  mods  «f  piommndog 
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make  any  cliai|g».  But,  from  length  of 
days,  tbeae  oiden  are  considered  mere 
form.  It  is  right  to  make  continually  a 
secret  search  :  and  if  Uie  military  become 
remiss,  and  steal  repose,  to  punish  them 
severely  forthwith. 

"  As  to  foreign  merchants  lodging  in 
bong-merchants'  factories,  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  made  the  duty  of  hong-mer- 
chants to  govern  and  control  them.  I1ie 
purchases  of  goods  made  by  them  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a  hong-mer- 
cbaot.  This  was  originally  designed  to 
guard  i^nst  traitorous  natives  misleading 
them,  teaching  them,  and  egging  them 
on.  Hereafter,  the  foreign  merchants 
dwelling  in  the  liong-merchants'  factories, 
must  not  be  allowed,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  go  out  and  in,  lest  they  should  trade 
and  carry  on  clandestine  transactions  with 
tifutorous  natives. 

"  The  boats  on  Canton  river,  in  which 
they  go,  must  not  be  allowed  to  set  sail 
and  go  test,  lest  they  rush  against  native 
boats  on  tlie  river,  and  wrangle  and  quar* 
rel.  They  must  not  be  altowed  to  wan- 
der about  the  villages  and  maricet-plaeea 
near  Canton,  in  order  that  bloody  affirays 
may  be  prevented. 

tiflh.  Foreigners  clandestinely  taking 
foreign  females  to  dwell  in  the  Victories, 
and  at  Canton,  tlieir  ascending  to  sit  in 
shoulder-chariots  (sedan  chairs),  must 
both  be  interdicted. 

"  It  is  found  on  inquiry,  that  the  fo- 
reigners of  every  nation  bringing  wives 
and  women-servants  to  Canton  city  to 
dwell  has  long  been  strictly  interdicted ; 
but  last  year  tbe  English  chief  violated 
the  law,  and  brought  them.  They  have 
already  been  expelled,  and  driven  back  to 
Macao.  It  is  found  tliat  the  woman  he 
brought  to  Canton  was  brought  by  tbe 
said  foreign  merchant  from  his  own  coun- 
try. Tbe  women  servants  who  followed 
them,  were  Portuguese  of  Macao,  hired  to 
serve. 

"  Hereafter  it  is  right  to  issue  strict 
orders  to  the  chief  foreign  merchants  of 
every  nation,  disallowing  their  bringing 
foreign  women  to  Canton  to  resule.  If 
they  dare  wilfully  to  disobey,  their  trade 
will  be  forthwith  stopped,  and  they  imme- 
diately sent,  under  escort,  to  Macao.  At 
tbe  same  time,  let  it  be  made  the  duty  of 
custom-house  cruisers,  officers,  and  sol- 
diers, in  the  event  of  meeting  foreigners 
carrying  females  to  Canton,  to  intercept 
them,  and  send  them  back. 

''  Further,  let  orders  be  given  to  tbe 
Tung-che  of  Macao  to  transmit  orders  to 
tbe  Portuguese  foreign  head-man,  Wei^ 
le-to,  and  the  Fan-chM  (or  foreign  envoy), 
that  hereafter  other  foreigners^  hiring 
women  to  serve,  are  allowed  to  reside  at 
Macao,  only  it  is  not  allowed  to  the  Macao 
authorities  to  permit  them  being  taken  to 
Canton.    If  there  be  disobedience  to  this 


ortoy  Wei4e-to  nlmio  wiU  be 

IHe. 

"  As  to  forefgners  nsing  chairs  in  Osik- 
ton,  it  all  arose  from  trsitorous  vagabondi 
giving  tbem,  and  chsir-bearera  covetii^ 
gain.  Besides  ordering  foreigners  of  evwy 
nation  to  yield  obedience,  and  that  ben^ 
after  they  must  not,  at  Canton  dty» 
ascend  the  shore  in  sedan-chairs,  let  it  be 
strictly  interdicted  for  traitorous  «er> 
chants  to  give  chairs  to,  or  hire  cfaair- 
bearers  for  foreigners.  And  if  chairmea, 
selieming  to  obtain  gain,  dare  to  dkobey 
this  order,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  left 
them  be  seized  and  severely  prosecuted. 

<<  Sueik,  It  is  right  to  make  It  the  doty 
of  custom-house  cruiaers,  oflioere,  and  sol- 
diers, with  more  strictness  and  earew  to 
interdict  and  prevent  foreigners  from  oo»- 
veying  muskets  and  guns  to  Canton. 

**  The  interdict  against  foreigDen  brfi^ 
ing  muskets  or  guns  with  them  to  Canton 
was  originally  very  strict;  but  last  year 
there  was  a  foreigner  who,  suddenly  aod 
by  stealth,  conveyed  mnakets  and  guna  fee 
a  foreign  fectory  in  Canton,  vwlatinft  in 
an  extreme  degree^  old  regolationa.  Her»> 
after,  let  it  be  the  duty  of  custom-house 
cruisers,  ofScers, and  soldiers^  to  befeitfaW 
in  endeavouring  to  find  o«t  encb  ettempvi 
and  if  foreigners  should*  by  stealth,  eeo- 
vey  guns  or  other  aims  to  Canton  dty,  tm 
tbe  foreign  fectories,  immediately  feo  i»* 
teroept  them,  and  not  allow  their  pro- 
ceeding. If  tbe  offieers  and  soldiers  fail 
in  discovering  such  attempts  (  or  i^  still 
worse,  should  they  know  of  tbem  end 
connive  at  tbem,  let  tbe  said  oflieers  end 
men  be  immediately  bntagbt  up^  trieit 
and  sentenced. 

*<  Seomtk,  In  erne  of  Englisb  Com- 
pany's  captains,*  gonig  backwards  aad 
forwards  in  boats,  and  wreigB  merebante' 
cargo  vessels  receiving  deannees  to  quit 
tbe  port,  it  is  right  to  obey  tbe  standuig 
regulation. 

**  Of  tbe  foreign  ships  that  trade,  the 
Company's  captains,  when  it  oeeurs  that 
they  have  public  business  to  attend  to^  go 
backward  and  forward  in  aaotpan  boete* 
to  interdict  and  stop  which  is  difficult.  It 
is  right  to  allow  them,  as  berelofora,  to  go 
in  boats.  If  they  carry  any  eontraband 
goods,  let  tbe  custom-bouse  offieers  and 
soldiers  examine  strictly,  and  report  for 
tbe  management  of  the  affair.  But  bere*> 
tofore  there  must  be  a  foreign  headman 
or  captain  in  her,  before  a  sampen-bont 
is  allowed  to  go  with  a  flag  set  If  tbeie 
be  no  headman  or  ship  captain  in  bflr»  il 
must  not  be  allowed,  uregidaiiy^  to  sail  a 
boat  with  a  flag.'  Still,  let  tbe  old  reguki* 
tions  be  adhered  to,  to  prevent  conftwioii. 
"  In  gomg  from  Meeao  to  Wbanpee 
and  Canton,  and  from  Canton  to  Whui* 
poa  and  Maoao»  let  a  permitt  be  re* 
quested. 

•  Sklpptn.  t  Amd 
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^  ntj  mnC  not  go  ud  oome  wbea 
and  as  tbey  pleue.    Doing  so  will  be  an 


that  wiU  be  inquifed  into.  As 
to  IbreigD  meicfaants*  csrgo  vessels  re- 
anvinga  red  chop  or  cleannee  to  qnit  the 
port.  heretofiBfe  application  has  been  made 
to  the  cnstom-house  to  inform  the  forts 
on  every  such  oecasioQ,  that  they  may 
cnmine  and  let  go^  and  so  sloppi^pes  and 
distuibanees  be  prevented. 

**  £ighih.  It  is  necessary  to  make  ar- 
mil^neBts  .eonceming  foreigners  pre- 
senting petitions*  whether  a  distinction 
should  not  be  made  in  al&drs  of  import- 
•nee,  and  it  be  settled  wbien  they  must  be 
presented  for  them,  and  when  they  them- 
selves may  present  them. 

'*  There  most  be  ezplicit  and  fixed 
ngulations  determining  whether  the  hong- 
aerehantB  are  to  present  petitions  for 
foreign  merchants,  or  they  are  to  present 
them  thcamelves;  then  a  confused  way 
of  actings  and  sa  enoeeding  what  is  pro^ 
per,  amy  be  prevented.  Let  an  ord#r  be 
Mined  to  the  JCoplish  and  other  foreign 
mercfaanti,  requuiag  their  obedience 
thcKte»  that  hereafter,  if  any  very  im- 
portant aflatr  ooenr,  which  it  is  absdataly 
ncorsssry  to  convey  to  the  governor's 
oOce^  lot  the  petitioa  be  delivered  to  the 
senior  hong-merchants,  or  secority*mer« 
chanti,  to  present  it  for  thenk  It  is  not 
allowed  that  foreigners  should  presume  to 
go  to  the  dty  gate,  and  present  it  tbem- 
If  the  senior  merchant  or  aeco- 


nty-merehant  persist  in  interoeptiag  it* 
and  vr91  not  present  it  for  them,  so  that 
foreign  aflhirs  cannot  be  stated  to  goven^ 
Hwnt,  it  is  thsn  permitted  for  foreigners 
to  carry  the  petition  to  the  city  gate,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  militaiy  ofiieer  on  gnard. 
When  they  preeent  a  petition,  one  or  two 
foreigners  only  are  allowed  to  proceed 
with  it.  They  are  not  allowed  to  take  a 
number  of  men  with  theso,  to  blaaon 
abroad  the  aflair. 

"  If  the  business  be  of  a  common- 
place nature,  and  the  hong-merchants 
have  not  refiised  to  present  it  for  them, 
or  the  topic  be  one  wbidi  it  was  improper 
to  present,  then  the  foreigner  who  shall 
penrerMly  offend  and  take  a  number  of 
people  to  the  city  gate  to  present  a  peti- 
tion,  that  foreign  merehant*s  trsde  shall 
forthwith  be  stopped  one  month,  and  he 
be  disallowed  to  bay  or  sell  any  goods, 
thereby  to  chastise  his  Asrrspect 

"  Petitions  concerning  ordinary  topics 
of  trade  must  be  presented  st  the  hof>po*s 
oAoa.  And  ordmsry  petitionfl^  concern- 
ing local  occarreaoes,  most  be  presented 
to  the  Macao  Tuag-che,  or  the  Heang- 
shan  Hten,  or  Macao  TK>-tung;  in  all 
it  is  allowed  to  appeal,  as 


Tim  following  ii  ths  Empsaor's  rsUfi- 
of  the  new  fccnlations.     It  is 


mlBcisntJy  vague;  but  it  is  nndrritoeJ 
upon  the  ppot  to  be  conciliatory] 

*'  Le  and  othert  have  senta  memorial  ei- 
plaining  the  old  regulations,  detigoed  to 
guard  agsintt  foreign  bsrhnriwns,  ami 
certain  modificatiom,  agreed  on  in  conacii, 
desiring  that  obedience  to  the  tame  may 
be  required,  &c. 

'*  The  English  foreign  merchants  re- 
cently solicitM  a  diminution  of  foes,  and 
on  this  account  delayed  entering  the 
port.  Again,  last  year,  they  clandestinely 
brought  foreign  women  to  the  factories, 
and  by  stcslih  conveyed  muskets  and 
guns  to  tbe  city  of  Caoioo.  Immediatdy 
after,  tbey  themselves  came  tq  repentance^ 
and  did  not  penevere  to  the  end  in  their 
refractory  opposition;  but  the  berbariam* 
disposition  being  deceitful  and  crsfty,  it 
is  absolutely  acccwsry  to  csrry  into  effect 
prohibitions  end  orders  with  severity  ;  and 
to  give  importsnce  to  guards  set  up  by  old 
regulations.  Fkcsent  and  former  ciicum- 
stanoes  sre  not  tbe  same ;  and  three  are 
thus  suitable  or  not,  according  to  the 
times.  The  said  governor  and  others  lawa 
agreed  on  certain  additions  and  diminu- 
tions to  be  generally  obeyed  and  maintain- 
ed, and  have  ordcfed  dril  and  mifitaiy 
ofBceri,  soldiers,  and  police,  to  be  faith- 
ful and  active  in  keeping  a  constant  search 
and  guard  s  also  tbe  Hoag  merchants  and 
linguists  are  required  to  be  faithlul  and 
trusty  in  watching  and  ssarcfaingto  supply 
checks  and  control. 

**  It  is  hereby  ordered,  that  tbe  regula- 
tions eoatsined  in  tiie  eight  parsgraphs 
agreed  on  in  eoundl,  be  earned  into 
effrct. 

**  The  said  foreign  merchants  havs^  on 
former  occssions,  repeatedly  opposed  in- 
terdicts and  orders ;  but  since  they  came 
of  themselves  to  repenteoce,  let,  through 
clemency,  their  puidshment  be  waived. But 
it  is  absolutely  necesssry  to  order  them  to 
obey  and  hold  fast  the  old  rcguhitions. 
How  can  it  be  that  they  will  sgua  oppose 
and  trsBsgresB?  Still,  if  Uiey  be  allowed 
daily  to  incresse  in  srrogance  and  inso- 
lence; in  trifling  with,  and  contempt  of 
tbe  laws;  in  indulging  their  irregular 
disposition  to  perverse  refractoriness,  and 
gradually  going  to  an  increased  exhibi- 
tion  of  their  pride  and  want  of  self- 
restaint,  what,  eventually,  will  tlie  ap. 
pearance  of  things  be  ?  Let  the  mid  go- 
vernor and  othtfs  be  strict  in  enforcing 
our  intemsl  customs,  and  so  eradicate 
the  disturiMmoe  of  foreign  baifoarians.  It 
ia  altogether  incumbent  not  to  lose  the 
Celestial  Empire's  respeotabilitf  in  go- 
verning. Then  the  management  will  be 
suprsmely  good.  Tske  this  sdict,  and 
order  it  to  be  known.     Respect  this.** 

In  obsdienoe  to  tba  imperial  will  we 
ssnd  forwsrd  this  Istter. 

The  ebore  coosing  to  jne,  minister  and 
0OfeBior|  I  forthwitbiseua  orders  requir- 
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ing  dbedienc*  tfwreto.  On  my  order 
reaching  the  Hong  merebants,  let  them 
immediately  communicate  the  orders  to 
the  Eogh'ah  nation's  foreign  merchants, 
and  to  the  foreign  merchants  of  all  the 
nations,  for  their  reverential  obedience 
thereto. 

There  has  been  repeatedly  disobedience 
to  interdicts  and  oriders;  but  since  the 
parties  themselves  came  to  repentance,  let, 
through  clemency^  their  punishment  be 
waived.  Hereafter  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  tlie  Celestial 
£mpire,  and  adhere  strictly  to  old  ar- 
rangement. If  again  any  dare  to  inter- 
pose or  transgress,  and  again  create  dis- 
turbance, then  assuredly,  in  immediate 
adherence  to  the  imperial  will,  a  severe 
scrutiny  shall  be  made,  and  punishment 
inflicted.  Decidedly  there  will  not  be 
the  least  clemency  or  forbearance  sliewn. 
Tremble  at  this.  .  Intensely — intensely 
are  these  commands  given. 

Taou-kwang,  llth  year,  4th  moon, 
11th  day,  (May  22nd,  1831). 


Bgtntnuiranee  tfthe  Briiish  MerchanU. 
—The  following  remonstrance  to  the 
Foo-yuen  and  Hoppo  was  presented  by 
the  British  merchants  at  Canton  ; 

**  A  respectful  address  from  the  sepa- 
rate English  merchants,  Jardine,  Innes, 
&c.,  now  residing  here. 

"  ).  On  the  10th  day  of  the  fourth 
moon  of  the  present  year,  a  code  of  regu- 
lations concerning  tlie  trade  with  foreign- 
ers, prepared  under  the  auspices  of  your 
Eieellency,  and  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  Bmperor  of  China,  was  de- 
livered to  us  by  the  Hong  merchants ;  and 
we  have  since  received  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's approval  of  the  same. 

**  2.  Many  of  these  regulations  are  di- 
rectly contrary  to  justice  and  moral  fit- 
ness, which  your  excellency  and  the  Chi- 
nese empire  have  hitherto  held  to  be  the 
right  rules  of  conduct,  and  are  so  subver- 
sive of  commerce,  as  actually  to  strike  at 
the  very  basis  on  which  it  is  founded, 
us.  reciprocal  wants,  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, and  equal  freedom.  In  your  re- 
port to  the  emperor,  you  state  many  of 
them  to  have  gone  into  desuetude ;  and 
from  a  minute  knowledge  of  trade,  which 
is  our  profession,  we  beg  to  assure  your 
excellency,  that  the  cause  of  their  having 
done  so  is  from  no  relaxation  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  local  officers,  but  from  the 
Impossibility  of  the  co-existence  of  trade 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations. 

**  3.  On  these  grounds,  we  consider  it 
a  duty,  as  well  to  ourselves  as  to  our 
distant  constituents,  who  have  commercial 
dealings  with  this  empire,  to  represent  to 
your  excellency  that  it  is  impossible  to 
submit  to  the  proposed  code,  against  which 


we  beg  here  leepedfully  but  imly  to 
protest. 

*<  4.  We  cannot  but  eooiplain  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  regulations  is  unjust, 
and  highly  offensive  to  the  Heelings  of  fo- 
reigners, in  repeatedly  accusing  them  of 
traitorous  intercourse  with  natives ;  an  ac- 
cusatjon  which  is  notoriously  fiJae,  and 
for  a  refutation  of  which  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  regulations  themselves,  in 
which  it  u  admitted  that  we  *  have  re- 
mained at  Canion  for  many  years,  trans- 
acting business  with  mutual  tranquillity.* 

<*  5.  In  these  regulations,  it  is  stated 
that  *  tlie  Hong  merchants  are  to  govern 
and  control  foreigners,*  who  are  '  not  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  Canton,  to  find 
out  the  price  of  goods,  to  make  purchases, 
and  acquire  profit;*  nor  'of  their  own 
accord,  to  go  in  and  out  of  tlie  foreign 
factories.'  We  have  always  understood 
that  Hong  merchants  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  commercial 
dealings  with  foreigners  on  lair,  liberal, 
and  honourable  terms;  and  it  is  quite  in- 
compatible with  this  object,  !thA  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  be  under 
the  ordera  of  the  other,  since  commerce 
cannot  be  carried  on,  unless  when  the 
buyer  and  seller  are  able  to  treat  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  Moreover,  it 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  ancient 
practice  of  tbe  Chinese  empire,  whidi  per. 
mttted  foreignen  to  enter  tbe  city  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  personally 
with  the  mandarins  on  affiura  connected 
with  trade  and  the  government  of  fo- 
reigners. 

''  6.  The  ground  on  which  tbe  factories 
in  Canton  are  built,  within  which  vre 
live,  is  the  property  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants, by  whom  they  are  let  to  us  at  an 
annual  rent,  and,  for  the  time  we  so  bold 
them,  we  are  justly  entitled  to  protection 
ibr  ourselves  and  our  property.  In  for- 
mer times,  It  was  the  custom  for  armed 
sailors,  to  come  up  from  Wbampoa, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  far. 
tories;  but  nuiny  yean  of  entire  pro- 
tection  of  property,  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  have  put  this  practice  into 
disuse.  Moreover,  in  tbe  year  1814,  the 
governor  guaranteed  the  inviolability  of 
the  foreign  factories.  Now,  a  recent 
attack  on  the  property  and  factories  of  the 
English  East- India  Company,  which  was 
not  only  a  breach  of  tbe  engagement  so 
made,  but  an  act  of  absolute  hostility,  has 
destroyed  the  confidence  we  felt,  and  prov- 
ed  to  us  that  the  Hong  merchants  have 
not  the  power  to  protect  us.  Unless  this 
outrage  be  redressed,  we  may,  most  reluc 
tantly,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  tbe  old 
and  troublesome  custom  of  bringing  up 
armed  sailors  for  our  safe^. 

*'  7.  In  article  eight  of  tbe  Code  of 
Regulations,  your  excellency  is  pleased 
to  prohibit  us  from  approach  in  nombcrs 
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to  the  city  gste  for  the  purpose  of  petition. 
We  beg  to  obserre,  that  the  right  of  fo- 
reigners to  present  petitions  at  the  city 
gate  is  established  by  old  custom.  Our 
rcison  for  going  thither  in  bodies  of  more 
than  one  or  two,  is  for  protection  against 
the  violence  of  the  poh'ce  officers  and  sol- 
diers at  the  gate,  who  have  the  audacity 
to  attack  UiMe  ooroing  for  justice  to  your 
excellency  with  abuse,  and  even  blows. 

'*  8.  We,  in  the  most  respectful  yet 
earnest  manner,  approach  your  excellency 
with  the  strongest  hopes  of  redress  of 
grievances,  and  future  protection  of  pro- 
perty. We  ask  of  your  excellency  things 
strictly  consistent  with  the  reciprocal  rights 
of  friendly  nations,  engaged  in  commerci- 
al relations ;  and  we  protest  and  appeal  to 
the  emperor  against  the  adoption  of  rules 
which  would  certainly  make  life  misera- 
ble, and  property  insecure." 

The  governor  (Le)  had  departed  for 
Pekin  before  this  address  could  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  Before  his  depirture,  he 
directed  the  Hong  merchants  to  return, 
unopened,  the  remonstrances  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  the  members  of  the  Canton 
government,  together  with  the  keys  of  the 
factory,  which,  till  his  return  from  Hai- 
nan, had  remained  in  the  Hong  merchants' 
pos%esaion. 

The  following  answers  to  the  rem6n. 
ttrance  were  received  from  the  Foo>yuen 
and  Hoppo. 

The  Foo.  Yuen's  reply , 
^*  Choo,  acting  governor  and  Foo-yuen 
of  Canton,  to  the  Hong  merchants.  A  pe- 
tition has  now   been  received  from  the 
£nglish  private  merchants  Jardine,  Inncs, 
and  others,  saying," 
(  Here  f«9Uows  a  copy  of  the  Remon. 
strance.) 
^  This  coming  before  me,  the  Foo-yuen, 
I  have  examined  the  subject,  and  decide 
as  follows:    Barbarians  of  all   nations, 
who  come  to  the  open  market  at  Canton  to 
trade,  ought  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
the  interdicts  and  orders  of  the  Celestial 
£mpire.    But  the  said  nations'  barbarian 
merchants,  some  time  ago,  in  consequence 
of  seeking  a  diminution  of  charges,  pro- 
craatinated  and  delayed  entering  the  port. 
They  also  clandestinely  brought  foreign 
IcfDales  to  reside  in  the  factories ;  and  by 
stealth  oooveycd  muskets  and  guns  to 
Caotoo.      These  doings  were  really  cri* 
XDinal  acts  of  opposition. 

*'  Soon  aiWr  this,  the  minister  and  go- 
ipcmor  Le  stated  to  his  Majesty  the  old 
regulattoos,  together  with  some  modifica. 
tionsy  which  were  decided  on  in  council, 
and  nollcited  and  received  an  imperial  or- 
der, directing  that  barbarians,  after  they 
had  completed  the  sale  of  their  goods, 
sboiild  not  remain  in  Canton  to  find  out 
the  prices  of  commodities,  and  form  con- 
paioos  with  the  natives.  The  object  was 
to  make  the  Hong  oieidiaiiti  responsible 


for  the  control  of  the  barbarians,  and  to 
prevent  their  bringing  foreign  females, 
guns,  and  arms,  to  Canton.  Also  to  dis- 
allow taking  many  persons  to  present  a 
petition.  Of  all  these  regulations  now 
enacted,  most  of  them,  from  length  of  days, 
had  become  the  usace,  and  all  the  bar- 
barians of  the  sereral  nations  knowingly 
obeyed  and  adhered  to  them. 

"  Now  these  barbarian  merchants  alone 
presume  to  say,  that  these  regulations  and 
commerce  cannot  go  on  together;  and 
that  the  control  of  Hong  merchants  does 
not  agree  with  old  usage,  and  in  a  whin- 
ing  manner  dun  with  their  petitions. 
Going  thus  far  is  already  false  and  wild. 
But  they  proceed  to  talk  about  an  abrupt 
entrance  into  the  Company's  Actorya 
few  days  ago. 

*'  I,  the  Foo-yuen,  during  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  fourth  moon,  went  in  person 
to  tlie  Company's  factory,  to  exsmine  and 
manage  an  affair.  That  factory  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  Provincial  City,  and  is  un. 
der  my  jurisdiction.  Not  only  will  I  so 
in  person,  but  if  the  said  barbarians  auda- 
ciously presume  to  act  irregularly  without 
due  fear,  I  will,  as  I  ought,  also  take 
troops  with  me,  and  open  a  thundering 
fire  upon  them.  1  will  do  so  without 
feeling  the  least  possible  anxiety,  or  re- 
gard  to  consequences. 

"  As  to  what  is  said  about  the  barba* 
rians  going  to  the  city  gate  with  petitions, 
and  the  soldiers  for  no  cause  chastising 
and  abusing  them,  it  is  still  more  unrea- 
sonable. That  which  they  affirm  in  their 
petition  M  manifestly  to  gloss  over  a  false- 
hood. 

**  To  sum  up  the  whole.  Of  late  many 
of  the  barbarians  of  that  nation  have  un- 
derstood what  was  proper ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  also  of  such  as  Jardine  and 
Innes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  con- 
duct arises  from  the  adulation  and  flattery 
of  the  Hong  merchants,  together  with  the 
mischievous  suggestions  of  linguists  and 
compradoresy  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected. 

"  If  they  (Jardine,  &c.)  do  not  reform 
themselves,  they  will  most  certainly  be- 
come the  injured  (or  ruined)  rictims  of 
those  people. 

**  Uniting  the  above  circumstances,  I 
hereby  issue  an  order  to  the  Hong  mer. 
chants,  to  proceed  immediately,  and  rigo- 
rously  enjoin  the  barbarian  merchants, 
Jardine  and  others,tliat  hereafter  they  must, 
as  they  ought,  implicitly  obey  the  regula- 
tions now  established.  Let  them  quietly 
keep  in  their  own  sphere^  and  carry  on 
trade  and  barter.  If  they  again  dare  in- 
tentionally to  disobey  the  orders  of  go- 
vemment,  and  indulge  themselves  in 
making  confused  (or  false)  statements, 
then  decidedly  there  shall  be  an  imme- 
diate and  severe  infliction  of  reprehension 
and  expulsion*      And  I  will  take  the 
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Ho«g  moKcfatati  wfia'did  net  hmp  Cbcm 
gilder  atrict  oooOo),  and  tbc  linguiiU  and 
compndorat  who  tonglit  and  Imdgatcd 
tli6BB — ooe  and  all,  and  punish  their  crimea 
iritb  a  heavy  hand.  PoBttively  there  shall 
not  ba  the  least  clemency  or  forglTonesa 
Shawn.     TremUe  at  this.    A  special  edict 

**  The  Iltfa  year,  6th  moon,  4th  day. 

"  (July  12tli,  183l.r 

llie  Hoppo's  reply : 

**  Chung,  by  imperial  appointment,  oonw 
missioner  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Can- 
ton, &c.  &c.  to  the  Hong  merchanti:  tha 
said  merchants  have  presented  a  fpretgn 
petition  in  Chinese  characters  from  the 
Bngliah  priTate  merchants  Jardine  and 
others,  in  which  it  is  stated^" 

(Hera  follows  a  copy  of  tlie  Remoo- 
strsnce.) 
''  This  coming  before  me,  the  Hoppo,  and 
being  autlienticated,  I  have  examined, 
and  find  from  the  time  the  English  first 
came  to  Canton  to  trade  till  now,  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  100  years,  they  have» 
while  looking  up  and  b^iolding  the  (im- 
perial) virtue  and  majesty,  been  hitherto 
called  respectful  and  obedient ;  but  in  the 
S4th  year  of  Keen  Lung  (1759), a  foreign 
merchant  of  that  nation,  Hung- Jin- Hwuy 
(the  Chinese  name  given  to  Mr.  Flint), 
having  listened  to  and  followed  the  se- 
ducements  of  a  Chinese  traitor,  Leuuu 
pien,  presumed  to  oppoae  and  violate  the 
prohibition  and  orders,  the  imperial  will 
vras  received  to  keep  Hung  Jin* Hwuy  in 
dose  confinement  at  Macao^  and  to  execute 
Leu*n.pien.  In  consequence  of  this  the  then 
flovernor  Le  presented  for  the  imperial 
decision  five  regulations,  for  restraining 
and  guarding  against  outside  foreigners, 
which  were  established  to  be  obeyed  and 
kept. 

**  This  year  the  minister  and  governot 
Let  considering  that  prostnt  and  former 
circumstances  are  dafiTereiity  made  roodifi- 
catiooa  of  the  same,  and  having  formed 
tbem  into  eight  regulations^  he  drew  op 
in  conncil  a  memorial  laying  them 
before  the  Emperor,  and  the  imperial 
will  hns  already  bean  received  saoctieniiig 
them ;  the  aaid  foreign  merdmnts  ought  to 
keep  implicitly  the  established  amge^  and 
peaceably  continue  their  trade. 

<*  Lately,  the  English  private  marehatite, 
JanUne,  Innes,  and  othm ,  have  presented 
e  petition,  slating  that  the  whole  scope  of 
the  regulations  is  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  thus  wbiningly  dis- 
puting and  contradicting ;  and  also  re» 
questing  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  not  to 
permit  their  being  put  in  practice.  This 
is  extreme  insolenos  and  opposition. 

^  The  Celestial  Empire,  in  cherishing 
tenderness  to  distant  foreigners,  has  con« 
stantly  rtooped  to  show  compassion  ;  but 
between  the  flowery  Chinese  and  Iwrba- 
rians  there  doubtless  is  a  settled  distinc- 
tion ;  between  those  within  and  without 


there  must  be  established  ft  grand  barrier  s 
the  dignity  ef  the  great  Emperor  rc^uirea 
obedience  and  severity ;  how  can  the  fox. 
reign  merchants  of  every  nation  be  suf- 
fered to  indulge  their  own  wishes  in  oppo- 
sition to  and  contempt  of  the  laws  ?  Now  aa 
to  the  subjects  on  which  Lie,  the  minister 
and  governor,  presented  a  memorial,  a  ae« 
vera  imperial  edict  has  been  reeeived,  or- 
dering them  to  Iw  put  in  practice :  If  the 
said  foreign  merchants  wish  to  disohry, 
Ihey  will  not  be  disobeying  Le,  the  minis- 
ter and  governor,  but  tbey  will  be  daring  to 
disobey  the  will  and  oommaods  of  the 
great  Emperor. 

"  Thus  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  with  tbem  to  the  forsign  factories  at 
the  provincial  city  sailors  and  guns  ;  this 
is  a  regulation  long  since  esubhshed,  and 
not  a  prohibitjon  first  made  by  the  minis- 
ter and  governor  Le :  how  can  the  said  fo- 
reign merchants,  in  their  intercourse  vrith 
the  country,  have  been  ignorant  thereof? 
Last  year  they  clandestinely  brought  up 
cannon,  and  afterwards  repenting  imnie* 
diately  took  them  beck.  The  great  Eos- 
pcror,  whilst  extending  indulgence  to  the 
past,  utterly  prohibited  it  for  the  futui«. 
This  was  liberality  equal  to  Heeven ;  but 
now  tbey  make  a  pretext  of  defending 
tlieir  property,  and  wish  to  bring  up 
(arms)  again  as  formeriy :  is  it  not  the 
iBct  that  their  minds  era  bent  <mi  pervwae 
opposition  ?  and  thus  by  their  own  act  Ottj 
put  themselvee  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence* Since  the  said  foteignare  know 
how  to  defend  their  property,  how  is  it 
that  tbey  consider  the  stoppege  to  tndc^ 
and  the  entirely  cutting  off  of  the  means 
of  gaining  a  subsistence^  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, toke  a  course  which  will  ikattoji 
their  property. 

''  Moreover,  the  afifiiirs  of  the  EngUA 
Company  have  all  hitherto  reverted  to  the 
cbieTs  control ;  at  ptessnt  the  smd  cfaM^ 
Bfaijoribanka,  is  profoundly  Intelligcat^nl 
acta  witbgieat  proprie^;  the  said  Jardin^ 
InncB,  and  the  othcnii  aro  mevely  private 

parable  tothe  Company;  how  can  tbey  ad 
thus  irregularly,  and  dinn  with  tlnr  ra» 
qnasts?  Hie  petition  ia  in  Ita  phraseology 
proud  and  wilful,  in  ito  kmguageit  ia  eoi^ 
fused  and  enlengled,  and  in  its  words  and 
ideaa  there  ia  much  that  b 


pempicttons;  but  I  indulgently 
that  they  do  not  undcvstand  proper  forasa 
and  deeomm,  and  at  the  same  tinto  do  not 
regard  it  woitb  while  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nuto  examination  and  reAilation  of  tbem. 
'*  But  those  who  knodE  heed  at  the  gato 
of  the  nharket,  and  stride  ooasmeecial  intoa* 
course^  must  obediently  keep  the  royal  icu 
gulations ;  how  can  those  who  crosB  die  sans 
to  trade  arid  export  besuflcrad  to  act  disor- 
deriy  and  create  disturbance?  If  tbeeaid  pri- 
vate  merchants  really  renrd  tbeir  properly, 
they  ought  indeed  totradeonaauswU ;  bnc 
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if  tbej  dislike  tho  mtniot  Impoicd  by  the 
orders  of  gOTernment,  and  consider  Uieir 
own  private  affairs  to  be  disadvantageous, 
the  said  private  merchants  may  entirely 
withdraw  their  trade,  and  not  trouble 
themselves  to  come  from  a  great  distance, 
through  many  countries  of  di/Terent  lan« 
guages  :  why  cause  suspicion  and  impedi- 
ment to  all  the  merchants,  and  occasion 
much  talking  ? 

"  Uniting  these  things,  I  forthwith 
isRie  this  order;  when  it  reaches  the  Hong 
merdiants,  let  them  immediately  take  the 
contents  of  the  reply  made  by  me  the 
Hoppo,  and  enjoin  them  on  the  said  na- 
tion's chief,  that  he  may  know  and  act  ac- 
cordingly,  and  continue  to  keep  Jardine, 
Innes,  and  others,  under  strict  restraint, 
not  allowing  them  to  create  disturbance, 
and  again  dun  with  petitions.  Intensely  I 
intenttly !  are  these  special  orders  isisued.'* 

Slapping  fjf  Trade  reieinded. — Hie  Se- 
lect Committee  have  published  the  fol- 
lowing notice : 

"  Tlie  President  and  Select  Committee, 
on  the  80th  ult.,  gave  notice,  that  '  Seve. 
ral  recent  acts  of  the  Chinese  Government 
have  compelled  them  to  intimate  to  the 
authorities  in  Canton  that,  while  exposed 
to  them,  it  is  impossible  that  commercial 
intercourse    could   continue,  and  to  ac- 
quaint tlie  British  community  that,  unless 
the  evils  complained  of  were  removed,  or 
security  against  the  recurrence  obtained, 
such  intercourse  would  of  necessity  be 
suspended  on  the  1st  of  August  next'* 
Since  the  publication  of  this  intimation, 
the  evils  of  which  they  complained  have 
assumed  an  altered  and  more  decided  cha- 
TwettTj    being  confirmed  by  an  imperial 
prochuDation  from   Pekin,  directing  the 
most  harassing  and  restrictive  regulations 
to  be  imposed  upon  foreigners,  and  indi- 
rectly countenancing  the  acts  of  aggres. 
aion  which  have  bMn   committed.     Tlie 
local  officers  of  the  Canton  government 
would  therefore,  if  appealed  to  for  redress, 
find   immediate   jusiification    under    the 
OBOCtton  of  imperial  authority. 

**  The  President  and  Select  Committee 
do  not  intend  to  suspend  commercial  Inter- 
fioorse  on  the  1st  of  August  next.     Their 
most  anxious  wish  is  the  establishment  of 
tint  intercourse  upon  a  firm  and  respect- 
able basis,  which  object  they  Ibel  under 
existing  circumstances  they  will  best  ac- 
complisb,  by  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
naeesoret  which  they  have  adopted,  and 
the  references  they  have  made.    Tliey  are 
bound  to  consult  the  deep  and  valuable 
intersito  eotrusted  to  them,  an<|  in  doing 
so  tbcy  have  made  every  sacrifice  of  per- 
sooel  feeling  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  public  duty. 

**  Their  property  in  Canton  remains  in 
the  seme  state  of  devastation ;  they  have 
saved  no  explanation  of  the  acta  of  ag- 
jUiat.Joyr,V  S.Vou7.No.25. 


grussion  committed,  and  indignities  of- 
^red,  nor  any  security  against  their  recur- 
rence.— The  new  regulations,  applied  to 
foreign  trade,  have  been  confirmed  by  im- 
perial authority,  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  President  and  Select  Com- 
mittee regret  to  state  that,  until  redress  of 
grievances  be  granted,  they  see  no  pro- 
spect of  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
British  intercourse  with  Giina,  or  of  com- 
merce being  conducted  with  credit  or  se- 
curity. They  further  offer  their  recom- 
mendation  to  all  British  residents  in  Can- 
ton to  exert  every  means  in  their  power  to 
recover  such  property  belonging  to  tliem, 
as  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  natives 
of  thin  country. 

By  order  of  the  Select  Committee, 

H.  H.  LiKDSAT, 

Secretary. 
Britiah  Factory^ 
Macao,  June  lOCA,  18S1. 


THI   BOSTIUTUS  OV  THB   K.W.    PaOXTIEK. 

CoMgar.— The  latest  ofiicial  pewa  from 
this  region,  received  in  Canton,  reach  to 
March  the  3d,  at  Peking.  On  that  day 
the  Emperor  published  dispatches  an- 
nouncing that  the  sieges  of  Yingkeshaur 
and  Cashgar  were  raised.  The  besiegers 
having  fled  on  the  approach  of  imperial 
troops  from  £le,  accompanied  by  convicts 
acting  as  a  militia.  Some  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  took  a  circuit  by  Koten  and  Yar- 
kand,  for  the  purpose  of  hemming  in  the 
enemy,  attacking  them  on  two  side*,  ''bead 
and  tail.'*  However,  the  invaders  went 
off  to  the  north-^est,  and  escaped  their 
pursuers.  Some  stragglers  were  over- 
taken, and  either  killed  or  made  prisonera. 
Notice  is  taken  of  the  first  party  of  trooua 
which  went  against  the  invaden  under  the 
direction  of  the  civil  assistant  resident,  all 
of  whom  "were  put  to  death.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  defend- 
ing a  position  which  was  taken,  were  all 
put  to  the  sword,  and  tlie  officer  who  com- 
manded is  greatly  praised  for  directing  the 
soldiery  to  do  so.  At  Yarkand  a  few  con- 
victs aided  the  regular  troops,  and  as  a  re- 
ward, the  sorrivora  are  to  be  liberated,  and 
sent  home  to  their  native  places,  but  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  local  magistracy.— 
Canton  Beg.y  April  2. 

FVom  the  latest  Peking  Gazettes  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  imperial  troops,  on  their 
march  towards  Cashgar,  have  been  recalled, 
and  are  returning  within  the  pass  of  the 
great  wall  called  Kea-yo-kwan.  We 
have  seen  a  map  of  the  region  to  the  west- 
ward of  that  pass,  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  General  Yang.yu-chun  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Canton.  It  is  very  rude  and 
unscientific,  but  it  serves  to  shew  the  rela- 
tive position  of  tlie  several  towns.  The 
disunce  between  each,  is  staled  in  words. 
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From  Hanoi  to  Yarkaod  Is  6060  Chinese 
miles.  A  large  river,  running  from  north 
to  south,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Koko 
Nor  or  Lake,  is  inserted.  This  is  crossed 
in  boaU  made  of  skins.  In  the  i;everal 
cities  there  are  altogether  thirty-four  re* 
aidents,  with  the  title  Ta-jin  (great  states- 
man). These  are  all  Mant-cbow  Tartan 
and  Mung-hoa.  The  descendants  of 
Chinese,  who  joined  the  conquerors  at  an 
«ar]y  period,  are  also  among  the  number^ 
but  none  who  are  strictly  Chinese  are 
eligible  to  these  of&cn.-^Ibid.Jufy  4. 

INSUaKZCTIOX   IM   HAINAW. 

Aceonnts  have  been  reoeived  at  Cantoa 
of  an  insurrection  having  broken  out  on 
thia  Island,  in  Win-chang  district,  which 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  principal  town 
Keung-chew-fbo,  by  which  appellation  in- 
deed the  whole  island  is  commonly  desig- 
nated, there  being  no  other  Foo  district  on 
Hainan,  but  the  whole  divied  into  three 
Chow  and  ten  Heen,  districts,  under  this 
Fbo,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to  the 
main  land.  The  strait  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  Keung-hae. 

rXRACT. 

In  the  Canton  Regiattr,  is  an  account  of 
an  atrocious  attack  made  by  some  Chinese 
pirates  upon  Capt.  W.  K.  Lester,  of  the 
H.  C.*s  Artillery.  We  subjoin  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Lester,  containing  the  details, 
dated  **  Mscao,  June  25th:*' — "I  seise 
the  first  moment  tl»at  I  am  allowed  to  sit 
up,  to  give  you  the  detail  of  a  dreadful  ac- 
cident which  has  befallen  me,  and  before 
proceeding  further,  to  say  that  I  am  so 
much  better  as  to  be  considered  out  of  all 
danger. 

**  The  ship  in  which  we  caro^  arrived 
off  Macao  on  tlte  17th  instant,  when  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  R.,  to  solicit  bis  assistance 
in  procuring  accommodation  at  a  tavern  or 
boarding-house,  for  the  children  and  my- 
self^ intending  to  return  from  Lintin  (an 
island  twenty-five  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Macao),  where  the  ship  was  then  proceed- 
ing to  anchor.  Instead  of  a  hired  house 
being  provided,  I  received  from  Mr.  R. 
on  the  18th,  a  very  polite  invitation  to  bia 
house.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  my 
two  boys,  two  servants,  and  myself,  em* 
barked  on  board  a  rice  boat,  eipecting  by 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  reach 
Macao. 

**  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  while  making 
tolerable  progress,  we  were  surprised  to 
see  a  boat  about  the  cise  of  our  own  bear- 
ing down  upon  us.  As  soon  as  she  came 
within  twenty  yards,  our  crew  saw  that  it 
vras  a  pirate  boat,  bwered  their  saihi,  and 
gave  themselves  up.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
roof  of  the  cshin,  and  the  cbildno  were 
within  it,  with  their  servants  and  our  pro- 
perty.   Ihe  pirates  eomnwncnd  throwing 


fire  balls  into  our  boat.    I  threw  what  was 
nearest  at  hand,  a  log  of  wood,  but  was  in 
an  instant  laid  low  by  a  blow  from  a  stone 
between  my  eyes.     I  was  quite  stunned 
and  disabled,  but  could  see  the  wretches, 
about  forty  in  number,  as  soon  as  they  had 
boarded,  putting  long  poles  with  great  vi- 
olence into  the  cabin,  with  the  evident  in- 
tentioo  of  disabling  (without  risk  to  them* 
selves),  such  persons  as  might  be  within. 
The  sticks  and  poles  passed  within  tbe 
smallest  space  of  my  dear  boys,  but  the 
merciful  hand  of  God  was  upon  them,  and 
they  escaped  unhurt.    I  was  bleeding  pro> 
fusely  on  the  deck,  but  made  an  endeavour 
to  take  a  pole  from  one  of  the  vravtcbes;  in 
tliis  I  failed  from  eihanstiod.     I  was  then 
immediately  seised  by  four  of  thtari,  and 
beaten  with  poles  by  others  over  tbe  bead 
and  body;    my  bands  were  tied  by  the 
wrists  behind  me.     I  was  then  laid  on  a 
plank  of  al)out  a  foot  in  breadth,  on  my 
stomach,  my  head  and  feet  touching  the 
deck ;  and  while  so  placed,  two  men  con- 
tinued to  kneel  on  my  back  with  great  vio- 
lence, beating  me  with  short  sticks,  and 
giving  me  abuse.   I  was  bleeding  pnrfuaely 
from  my  nose  in  consequence  of  the  first 
blow,  and  from  my  bead  from  those  now 
bestowed,  and  my  face  was  actually  soak- 
ing in  the  l>lood.     I  could  do  nothing  but 
avoid  resistance  and  be  quiet,  so  far  as  the 
agony  1   suffered  admlttiNl  of.     I  could 
scarcely  draw  breath,  and  ezpeeled  every 
instant  to  be  thrown  overboard.    The  only 
consolation  I  had,  was  liearing  the  pn- 
cious  boys  cry,  ^liiich  convinced  me  that 
they  were  still  alive,  and  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  our  being  libersted  su  soon  as 
the  work  of  plunder  wss  completed.    I 
could  not,  however  diveat  my«elf  of  tbe 
horrid  impression,  that  tbe  intention  was 
to  throw  the  children  first,  and  myself  after 
them,  into  the  sea.     My  fervent  prayeta  to 
Almighty  God  were  answered,  and,  after 
about  an  hour,  we  were  left  to  proceed  as 
we  were  on  our  passage.     Our  crew  con- 
sisted of  but  four  men,  and  vm  vrere  on. 
armed.     They  took  property  of  mine  (in- 
cluding 300  rupees),  to  the  amount  of  about 
jfi^lOO.     I  found  my  darlings  mnbart,  so 
soon  as  my  hands  were  untied  by  one  of 
our  crew,  and  I  could  move^  and  I  wna 
then  all  thankfulness;  and  considering  tbe 
sad  state  in  which  this  country  ia,  and  Ifaa 
contempt  with  which  the  Chinesa  gtivera- 
ment  treat  our  oommittae^  and  even  tiia 
Portuguese  government  of  Macao»  I  nsay 
say  that  I  have  escaped  providentially,  and 
I  shall  never  eease  to  acknowledge  God*a 
great  nercy  in  saving  our  Uvea.     1  nm  se- 
verely wounded  on  the  head  in  aeveaal 
places,  and  my  body  is  one  mass  of  bruiass 
and  cuts^  and  the  thumb  of  my  right 
is  nearly  torn  off.  Instead  of  imdung 
can  by  one  or  two  in  the  nuiming  of  the 
19th,  we  did  not  aniva  until 
evening  of  that  day.    I  had 
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coTcnd  M  to  be  able  to  write  to  Mr.  R., 
ezplaioing  briefly  our  situation,  &c.  We 
had  not  been  at  anclior  more  than  half  an 
hour  when  be  came  down,  and  witfa  him 
Mri.  IL  I  was  conveyed  to  their  house, 
where  we  ha?e  been  ever  etnce  treated  with 
the  moat  mMiampled  kindneM." 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

niTAircxs  or  Tin  colony. 
An  oflicial  account  of  the  rerenue  of  the 
colony,  and  its  appropriation,  for  the  year 
ISaO,  appears  in  tbe  Sydney  papefs.     Hie 
foUowiog  is  an  abstract  ;— 

RMeipts.  DisbaissttMats. 

OnUoan  Reremie  SO.«n    CItII    42.196 

Bztnoidfaiaria  ..    3,874   Judicial »».(173 

..    4,0x8    MlUUty 6Jfm 

Mterfllanarms    94,497 

107.8m  99,799 

...  l,3tf  Balanea  IMIO 

£wiM  £109,909 

Hiua,  it  would  appear,  that  this  colony, 
after  paying  all  its  own  charges,  cit!),  ju- 
dicial, and  military,  and  securing  the  sum 
of  j?  1 7,900.  to  the  trustees  of  clergy  and 
achool  lands  (included  in  the  miscellaneous 
charges),  has  a  surplus  of  dB  16,4 10,  neariy 
one-aiitli  of  its  ordinary  revenue.  But 
tfbere  are  considetable  sums  eipended  at 
home  on  account  of  the  colony,  and  f  oted 
•nnoally  by  parliament,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  tbe  above  statement ;  these,  we 
fear,  would  put  the  balance  on  the  other 
aide. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

The  iVess. — The  TatmanioH  has  merged 
la  the  Colonial  TitneSf 

The  Muse  of  Tasmania. — Parody  on 

Coldamiih. 

Unes  npoB  Mra.  — *k  snllling  a  Cup  of  Tea 
over  IMT  80k  Dms,  In  Macqaaila  lUest. 

IHicB  lordy  woman  tilts  her  ssuosr. 
She  tods,  too  late,  that  tea  wUl  staia  I 

What  evsr  made  « lady  crowor  ? 
What  ait  CBO  set  aU  right  agsifl  ? 

Alls !  with  indlnpatloD  burnhig, 

Ynadh  chalk  the  lees  will  nerer  do  I 
Her  flown  It  spoiled  t  la  vain  b  taming  f 

Tbs  envious  tea  hss  soaked  quKe  through  t 
Oh !  that  die  could,  more  silk  procuring. 

Try  a  newtmadth !  but.  tllk  there^s  not ! 
ThsB  say  what  art,  thew  erllt  curing, 

ShaU  sooth  the  haplssi  Adr  oosTs  lot  r 

The  only  art  hsr  ftult  to  eotm. 
To  hide  the  stain  tnm  every  eye, 
jid  wear  an  omolled  drcM  above  her. 
Of  praper  cohmr,  ls~«o  nTn. 
wt  tmn,  Wh  Ua9, 183L 


count  of  the  settlement  and  caution  peo. 
pie  in  Europe  against  trusting  the  eiagge- 
rated  statements  put  forth  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  old  colonists,  aa  well  as  those  oif 
oyer  sanguine  settlers.  About  200  acres 
of  wheat  are  up»  looking  eitremely  well. 
Tbe  eipioration  of  the  country  over  the 
Darling  range  had  afibrded  good  prospects; 
and  the  branch  coloniea  on  Murray's  Hi  - 
ver,  at  Port  Augusta  and  King  Gcorge'a 
Sound,  are  said  to  be  ilourtahing.  A  new 
harbour,  well  situated,  has  l>een  discovered 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Lewin,  with  superior 
land  about  it 


SWAN  RIVER. 
Letters  fV-om  Freemantle,  dated  to  late 
JuM  20tb,  give  a  more  favourable  ac« 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  papers  to  tbe  8Ui 
of  October,  contain  late  advices  from  Ma- 
dagascar. The  French  had  withdrawn 
from  the  shores  of  that  island,  and  only  re- 
mained at  the  Isle  of  St  Mary's,  lliere 
still  remained  traders  up  the  North,  where 
the  French  government  claimed  posses- 
sion of  the  land  :  but  the  ships  of  tlie  line 
and  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  it  waa 
not  expected  the  attack  would  be  renewed, 
as  it  had  proved  a  most  impolitic  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  Queen 
had  behaved  exceedingly  kind  to  the  En* 
glish  missionaries  forwarding  all  their 
packages  free  of  expense  into  the  interior, 
except  those  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits. 
Tlie  laws  of  the  country  forbid  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  law  is  in  force  in 
Imerma ;  on  the  coast,  however,  spirits  are 
freely  used.  Tbe  resolution  of  tbe  people 
to  resist  the  claims  of  the  French,  appears 
to  be  very  decided.  The  ambassador  is  said 
to  have  returned  much  mortified.  He  waa 
allowed  to  proceed  within  three  miles  of 
the  capital,  but  was  not  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed further.  IVosperity  was  returning 
with  peace.  Houses  were  being  built  in 
Tamauve ;  tbe  village  is  about  to  be  laid 
out  on  a  new  plan,  streets  to  be  made 
straight,  inferior  houses  pulled  down,  and 
other  improvements.  Tbe  tmde  was  ra- 
pidly increasing. 


€||^  SteH  ^ta* 

We  have  heard  with  the  utmost  dismay 
and  sorrow,  that  Mecca,  Judda,  and  Me- 
dina have  been  completely  depopulated  bv 
a  dreadful  disease,  the  nature  of  which  la 
not  yet  known.  Fifty  thousand  persona 
have  been  carried  off  by  it,  among  whom 
we  mav  mention  the  dovemor  of  Meoca, 
It  broke  out  at  tbe  beginning  of  May, 
when  all  the  pilgrima  had  collected  at 
Mecca,  in  consequence^  it  ia  supposed,  of 
wantof  wa(cr««i-^^».  Goc.  Jug.  10, 
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Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ALLOWANCia  TO  KIKo's   OrPICKM. 

FoH  mUianh  JuneS,  1831.— With  re- 
ference to  G.O.'s  of  the  26th  March  1830, 
the  Vice  President  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct,  that  the  following  paragraph  of 
a  military  letter,  from  the  Hon.  the  Court 
of  Directors  dated  the  9th  Feb.  1831,  be 
published  in  General  Orders. 

"  In  reference  to  our  despatch  in  thia 
department,  dated  9th  Sept.  1829,  para* 
graphs  32  and  33,  in  which  we  prohibited 
the  grant  of  *'  Company's  allowances  "  to 
King's  officers  holding  staff  appointments 
but  not  attached  to  regiments  on  the  India 
establishment,  we  have  to  acquaint  you 
that,  in  consequence  of  representations 
which  have  been  made  to  us  of  the  hardsliip 
of  that  order,  as  applicable  to  officers  who 
were  in  India  at  the  time  of  its  promulga- 
tion, we  have  resolved  to  limit  its  operation 
to  the  cases  of  officers  haying  been  appointed 
from  this  country  subsequently  to  the  date  of 
this  despatch,  because  we  are  of  opinion  that 
staff  officers  so  circumstanced  might,  and 
we  think  should,  be  on  the  strength  of  re- 
giments serving  in  India.  Any  deviation 
m  respect  to  officers  of  the  royal  engineers 
and  artillery,  who  are  ineligible  to  hold  a 
regimental  appointment  on  the  Indian  es» 
tablishment,  can  only  be  allowed  on  a 
previous  recognition  of  their  appointments 
l)y  us,  and  our  express  authority  of  the 
charge." 


t> 


rXNSIOKS  AKD     ALLOWAITCKS     TO  OFnCXaS 
WOUNDXD   IN   ACTION. 

Fort  miUanh  JuneS,  1831.— The  Hon. 
the  Vice  President  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
direct  the  publication  in  G.O.'s  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  military  letter  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Feb.  16, 
1831 ,  and  of  a  new  set  of  regulations  for  the 
grant  of  pensions  and  gratuities  to  officer! 
wounded  in  action  lately  establislied  in  bis 
Majesty's  service  therein  referred  to  : 

Par.  1.  **  With  reference  to  our  military 
letters  of  the  28th  March  and  27th  Nov. 
18-18,  we  have  now  to  transmit  a  new  set 
of  regulations  for  the  grant  of  pensions 
and  allowances  to  officers  wounded  in  ac- 
tion lately  established  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  we  desire  that  the  same  may  be 
promulgated  at  your  presidency,  with  the 
modiBcations  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
mention  in  lieu  of  the  existing  rules  on 
the  subject,  from  the  date  of  your  receipt 
of  this  despatch. 


2.  "  By  these  reguIaftioDS,  certain  gratui* 
ties  are  payable  to  staff  officers  liaviog  re- 
ference to  the  pay  of  their  appoinimenta^ 
and  if  the  officers  of  oor  service  were  to 
receive  gratuities  calculated  according  to 
their  sUff  salaries^  they  woold  receive  s 
higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  officers  of 
bis  Majesty's  service  similarly  circum- 
stanced, contrary  to  our  intention,  which  is 
to  put  the  two  services  on  an  equal  footing 
in  respect  to  gratuities  as  well  as  to  pen- 
sions. 

3.  **  We  have  therefore  resolved,  that 
the  gratuities  payable  to  officers  of  our 
service,  both  staff  and  regimental,  under 
this  regulation,  shall  be  those  which  a 
King's  officer  similarly  circumstanced 
would  receive  from  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  therefore  to  be  calcu- 
lated aocopdmg  to  the  rates  of  pay,  bodi 
sUff  and  regimental,  now  .in  use  in  hb 
Majesty's  service. 

4.  '*  It  is  however  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  we  have  been  induced  to 
authorise  the  King's  rates  of  pay,  in  this 
instance,  because  it  would  not  otherwias 
be  practicable  to  maintain  that  perfect 
equality  between  the  two  services,  which 
it  is  our  wish  to  preserve,  and  in  the  caie 
of  tlie  ordinary  pay  of  the  Indian  offioeis 
is  accomplished  by  a  deduction  firom  M 
much  of  the  Indian  allowances  of  a  King's 
officer  as  his  pay  exceeds  that  of  an  officer 
of  the  same  rank  in  our  service." 

1st  If  an  officer  shall  reodve  a  woond 
in  action  which  shall  occasion  the  loss  of 
an  eye  or  a  limb,  or  the  total  use  of  a  limb,, 
or  shall  receive  bodily  injury  fully  equal  to 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  he  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  gratuity  in  money  of  one  year's 
full  pay  ol*  the  regimental  rank,  or  staff 
appointnoent  held  hy  him  at  the  time  hs 
was  wounded. 

2d.  If  an  officer  shall  be  wounded  ifl 
action,  and  it  shall  appear,  upon  an  inspec- 
tion made  of  him  by  a  board  of  army  me- 
dical officers,  assembled  by  order  of  the 
secretary  at  war,  that  such  an  officer  hai, 
in  consequence  of  his  wound,  lost  a  limb 
or  an  eye,  or  has  totally  lost  the  use  of  a 
limb,  or  that  he  has  sustained  a  severe  in- 
jury in  action  fully  equal  in  every  reqicct 
to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  be  may  be  recom- 
mended to  bis  Majesty  for  a  pension  at  the 
rate  fixed  in  the  annexed  scale  for  the  rank 
held  by  him  when  he  vras  wounded,  and 
commencing  one  year  after  the  wound  wis 
received,  the  continuance  of  which  ^sU 
depend  upon  subsequent  examinations  b^ 
fare  the  MiliUry  Medical  Board. 

3d.  If  the  officer  shall  have  lost  moic 
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than  oue  limb  or  eye,  be  nwv  be'recom- 
luended  for  a  pension  for  eacb  limb  or  eye 
to  lost  in  action. 

4lb.  If  tbe  wound  receired  by  an  officer 
in  action  shall  be  so  severe  in  iu  permanent 
eflects  as  to  be  nearly  equal,  but  not  fully 
equal,  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  such  officer 
,Diay  be  recommended  for  a  gratuity  of 
eighteen  months*  full  pay  of  his  regimental 
rsnk  or  staff  appointment  held  by  him 
when  wounded,  in  which  case  no  pension 
shall,  at  any  subsequent  time,  be  gnuited 
to  bim  under  this  regulation. 

5th.  If  any  wound  received  in  action 
shall  be  certi6ed  to  be  severe  and  danger- 
ous,  but  in  itc  permanent  effects  not  equal 
to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  the  officer  receiving 
such  wound  may,  in  consideration  of  the 
eipense  attending  the  cure  thereof,  receive 
a  gratuity,  varying  according  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  case,  of  from  three  to  twelve  months' 
foil  pay  of  the  regimental  rank  or  staff  ap^ 
pointment  held  by  him  at  the  time  he  was 
wounded. 

6.  If  an  officer  shall  have  held  a  pension 
lor  a  wound  received  in  action  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  shall  have  been  examined 
twice  at  the  least  before  a  board  of  army 
medical  officers,  be  may  be  recommended 
for  the  permanent  continuance  of  such  pen- 
sion ;  but  if  the  officer,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  five  years,  shall  have  so  far 
recovered  that  his  wound  or  injury  is  not 
fully  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  then  he 
shall  cease  to  receive  such  pension,  and 
shall  have  a  gratuity  of  full  pay  according 
to  the  degree  of  his  injury  as  laid  down  in 
article  5. 

7tli.  If  within  the  period  of  five  years 
after  a  wound  has  been  received  an  officer 
does  not  spply  for  the  pension,  or  applying 
for  it  the  wound  shall  not  have  been  per- 
manently equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  such 
officer's  claim  to  a  pension  shall  not  at  any 
subsequent  period  be  entertained. 

8tfa.  No  gratuity  or  allowance  for  any 
wound  shall  be  granted  after  the  lapse  of 
five  years  from  the  time  the  wound  was 
received. 

9tb.  No  pension  for  the  loss  of  one  eye 
from  a  wound  received  in  action  shall  be 
granted,  unless  the  actual  loss  of  vision 
shall  have  occurred  within  five  years  after 
the  wound  vras  received,  and  be  solely  aU 
tributable  to  such  wound. 

10th.  As  a  general  rule  the  pension  shall 
be  granted  according  to  regimental  rank, 
bot  in  cases  in  which  officers  with  brevet 
rank  shall  have  been  employed  at  the  time 
tbey  were  wounded  in  discbarge  of  duties 
superior  to  those  attached  to  tbe  regimental 
commissions,  the  pensions  shall  be  given 
according  to  the  brevet  rank. 

lltb.  These  pensions  being  granted  at 
a  compensation  for  the  permanent  disabi- 
lity sustained  by  wounds  received  in  sction^ 
mav  be  held  together  with  any  other  pay 
and  allowances  to  which  an  officer  may  be 


entitled,  without  any  deduction  on  account 
thereof. 

(Signed)        HavaT  Haeoivgs. 

Scale  referred  to  m  thepreoedmg  Begulatioru, 

Ratal  of 
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Field  marshal,  general,  or  lieu-l  .j.^  betpe- 
tenant  general,  commanding  > dally  ooo- 
in  chief  at  the  time 3  '***^ 

Lieutenant  general JSiOO 

Major  general  or  brigadier  ge-1  ^osq 
neral  commanding  a  brigade  J 

Colonel    

Lieutenant  colonel 

*  Adjutant  general 

*  Quai  ter-master  general   .... 

*  Deputy   adjutant    geueral    if  \  jf300 

chief  of  the  department.... 

*  Deputy  quarter-master  gene- 

ral if  ditto  ....'. 

Inspector  of  hospitals.... 

Major  commanding ..*'  jt250 

Major  • -y 

^Deputyadjuunt  general  t  £200 

•Deputy  quarter-master  general  r  * 
Deputy  inspector  of  hospitals...  \ 

Captain    "^ 

•Assistant  adjutant  general  ... 

*  Deputy  ditto 

*  Assistant  quarter-master  gene- 

ral  

•Deputy  ditto 

•Sec.  to  commander  of  forces... 

*  Aid-de-camp 

•Major  of  brigade 

Surgeon  staff  regimental  ......... 

Fkymaster   

•Judge  advocate 

Physician 

Purveyor • 

Chaplain ^ 

Lieutenant • 

Adjutant ^    £10 

Assistant  surgeon  

Cornet • « 

Ensign..... 

Sscond  lieutenant 

Volunteer  classing  as  comet  or 

ensign 

Regimental  quarter-master. .... 

Apothecary  • 

Hospital  assistant. 

Veterinary  Surgeon    

Deputy  purveyor 

The  officers  marked  thus*  to  have  the 
allowance  according  to  their  army  lank^  if 
•they  prefer  it. 

(liiis  regulation  has  been  promolgalad 
at  the  other  presidencies). 

CRUXLTT  TO  VATivis^'-'Sinioir  HAnnsx. 

FortWiilmnh  JuneS,  1831.— His  Ezc. 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Commander-in-chief 
having  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Vice 
President  in  Council  the  proceedings  of  a 
Sution  Court  of  Inquiry  held  at  BenartB 
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circumsUnces  attending  an 
mitted  by  Ensign  D.  Hadd«n,  of  the  55th 
regt.  N.I.;  on  Goordial  Sing,  a  lepoy  of 
the  24th  N.I. ;  and  it  appearing  that  £n. 
tiffn  Hadden  did,  without  cause,  beat  the 
aaid  sepoy  in  a  wanton  and  cruel  manner 
on  the  9th  of  that  month,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  Council,  witli  reference  to  repeated 
General  Orders  on  the  subject  of  cruelty 
to  natives,  proposes  to  submit  the  case  for 
the  orders  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, and  desires  that  Enign  Hadden,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  order  at  Benares,  be 
remoTed  from  all  military  duty,  with  per. 
mission  to  reside  at  any  station  of  the 
army  under  this  presidency,  receiving  the 
pay,  half-batta,  and  gratuity  of  his  regi- 
mental  rank,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
Hon.  Court. 

The  major  general  commanding  the  Be- 
nares division  will  be  pleased  to  report  to 
the  acijutant  general  of  the  army  the  sution 
at  which  Ensign  Hadden  may  choose  to 
reside. 

BXaHAXrOBB— CHUN^K  ODJUi. 

Fort  WUUam,  June  10,  18Sld— >Tbe 
troops  at  Berhampore  having  been  reduced 
to  two  regiments,  the  offices  of  brigadier 
and  of  brigade  major  at  that  station  are 
abolished.  The  staff  duties  at  Berham- 
pore will  be  performed  under  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  service. 

The  appointment  of  garrison  engineer 
and  executive  officer  of  Chunar  Gurh  h 
abolished. 

DXBU  rXOVIllCIAL  BAVTAUOM. 

Fort  fFUUam,  Jul^  1,  18dl.-*The  Hon. 
the  Vice  President  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
direct,  that  the  Debli  provincial  battalion 
be  disbanded  on  the  1st  of  September  next, 
in  conformity  with  detailed  instructions 
vrith  which  the  officer  commanding  the 
corps  will  be  furnished* 

From-ihedata  apecified,  or  aa  soon  after 
as  the  accounts  of  the  men  can  be  adjusted, 
the  adjutant  and  European  non-oommie* 
sioned  staff  of  the  battelion  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  his  Exc.  the  Conmander-in- 
chief:  the  books  and  other  public  records 
being  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  brigade 
major  at  Debli. 

AliLOWANCXS  to  UfOIMBBB  OmCBBS. 

FoH  WiOiaMy  J^tf  1^>  183!.  — The 
Hon.  the  Vice  President  in  Council  di- 
eecti  the  publication  in  General  Orders  of 
the  following  extract  from  a  military  letter 
from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dBted  the  90th  July  1880  : 

"  We  now  think  it  proper  to  direct,  that 
no  engineer  officer  not  employed  as  a  prin- 
cipal, or  in  charge  of  public  works,  shall 
receive  any  other  allovrancca  than  tiMne  of 
hb  regimental  renk.** 


Fort  WiiUamy  Jniy  82,  1891.— The 
Government  General  Orders,  Mo.  48  of 
1885,  direct  that  no  allowances  be  pasatid 
to  any  officer  on  leave  of  absence  tram 
this  presidency  on  medical  ccrtiBcate  be- 
yond a  period  of  two  years.  It  beinc 
found  to  be  necessary  to  fix  m  limit  «ritfi 
respect  to  leave  of  absence  within  the  ter- 
ritories under  this  presidency,  it  is  now 
directed  that  no  allowance  be  passed  hence- 
forth to  any  officer  who  may  be  absent 
from  bis  duty  on  medical  certificate  b^ 
yond  tlie  prescribed  limit  of  two  yeai^ 
with  the  exception  of  officers  who  proceed 
to  sea,  who  will  receive  additional  leave fior 
the  periods  requisite  for  reaching  the  prfr. 
sidency  for  the  purpose  of  emharkatioo, 
and  again  for  rejoining  tiieir  corps  or  sl^ 
tions  on  their  retnm  from  sea,  with  tlw  al- 
lowances to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
for  tliose  additional  periods. 

yXW   DBBSS  FOB  OmCBBB. 

ffead'Quariertf  Simla,  Jufy  12,  1831. 
•—The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to 
notify,  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  oiflcers  of  the  infantry,  that  a  complete 
uniform,  comprising  the  articles  detailed 
in  the  margin,*  has  been  received  from  tiie 
Court  of  Directors  and  lodged  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Clothing  Board  in  Fort  William. 

The  Commander-in-chief  leaves  it  to 
the  convenience  of  officers  who  are  already 
provided  with  uniforms  to  wear  them  out 
as  they  are ;  but  officers  whose  appoint- 
ments may  take  place  subsequently  to  the 
date  of  this  order  are  required  to  confona 
in  the  preparation  of  their  dress  to  the  pat- 
terns herein  alluded  to,  to  which  access 
vrill  be  obuined  on  application  to  the  se- 
cretary to  the  Clothing  Board. 

Such  parts  of  the  dress  regulations,  dated 
84th  Jan.  1828  and  9th  Sept.  1889,  as  ars 
not  cancelled  by  the  provisions  of  tba 
order,  are  to  remain  in  force;  and  his 
Excellency  strictly  prohibits  any  deviation 
from  tlie  dress  now  established  for  the  in- 
fantry. 

IfJUTABT  OmCBBS  BOL&DIO   CIVn 

ArronfTMBirTS. 

FoH  WUHam,  Jvl^  89,  1831.— Tke 
Hon.  the  Vice  President  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  following  G.O. 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General 
be  published  for  the  information  of  the 
army. 

General  Order, 

Simlaf  My  4,  1831. — A  apedfie  reffr. 
reoce  having  been  made  to  the  Govcmflr 

•  1  Scnlet  doth  coat,  1  ditto  ihcO  Jadcst,  1 
«hM  frock  coat,  t  pain  of  skirt  oraamenli.  1 
ootaMTi  epeolstte,  1  HsatsnsBt  eotaaers  dttto.  1 
jBSK»'«  ditto,  1  cspt8fts>  ditto,  1  sahalMBtfSdittSb 
I  captaiB**  wiiw,  i  subslftsra's  dittos  1  lUI  Hmh 
cap,  Ifeslhsr  Hot  ditto,  1  sraw  taft  te  dUtOb 
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Gencnl  upon  fim  ntrfict  of  the  right  of 
military  men  employeo  in  any  civil  branch 
df  the  army^  or  under  the  civil  adminis- 
tration  of  government,  to  take  military 
ewntnand  by  virtue  of  their  commiaaiona 
when  entitled  by  aenioritj  to  claim  the 
aaiDC^  ii  baa  been  deemed  ncceaaary  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule  applicable  to  tbe  aer. 
vices  of  the  three  presidencies.  The  fol. 
lowing  order  has  accordingly  been  passed 
witif  the  concurrence  of  his  Esc.  the  Com* 
inaoder-in.44iief  of  bis  Mi^iesty*s  and  of 
the  Hon.  Company's  forces  in  India. 

Military  men,  when  holding  situations 
in  any  civil  branch  of  the  army  or  under  tiie 
civil  administration  of  government,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  claim  or  exercise  the  right  of 
command  as  senior  officers,  by  virtue  of 
dieir  commissions^  without  first  resigning 
and  tvltnquishing  their  civil  employ  or 
situations. 

The  distinctions  and  advantages  of  corn- 
mand  are  claimable  only  by  tfaoae  who 
are  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession, 
may  be  called  upon  fur  military  duties^ 
and  are  liable  to  the  privations  and  hard- 
Aipa  of  active  service.  By  accepting  civil 
employ  a  military  man  obtains  present 
exemption  from  tlie  severer  duties  of  his 
profession,  and  generally  superior  emolu- 
ments; he  cannot  therefore  be  permitted  to 
Qoite  with  the  advantages  of  this  line  of 
service  the  privilege  of  asserting  a  claim  to 
supersede  those  who,  in  the  routine  of 
duty  and  of  promotion,  become  entitled  to 
a  military  charge  or  command. 

Hie  above  order  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  officers  placed  with  detachments,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  temporary  charge  of  dis. 
trictsby  military  authority,  pending  opera- 
tionsy  although  performing  civil  duties  in 
conseqaenceof  such  an  appointment.  Em- 
ployment of  this  description  may  fall  to 
any  officer  in  the  course  of  bis  professional 
aervice,  and  cannot^  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered to  involve  any  forfeiture  of  military 
privflegea. 


the  addresa  of  ttie  offieladog  wiQaCant; 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  which  being 
subversive  of  military  discipline^  and  in 
breach  of  tfie  articles  of  war." 

(Signed)     S.  Niwroir,  Lieut.CoL, 

Comm.  S8th  r^gL 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Frnding,^'*'  The  court  having  maturely 
Weighed  and  considered  what  has  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  proaecution,  together 
with  what  the  prisoner  has  urged  in  his 
defence,  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  guilty  of 
tlie  whole  of  the  cliarges  preferred  against 
him. 

Sentence, — **  The  court  having  found 
the  prisoner,  Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  Frederick 
Fleming,  38th  regt.  N.I.,  guilty  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  does  sen- 
tence him  to  he  suspended  from  rank  and 
pay  fur  the  space  of  four  calendar  months," 

Approved, 
(Signed)     DALROtrsu, 

Commander-in-chief. 

The  suspension  awarded  to  Assist.  Surg. 
Frederick  Fleming,  28th  regt.  K.  I.,  is  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  publicatiou 
of  this  order  at  Benares. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

PjUtietU  Depmtmmt, 

JvJw  S2.  Mr.  G.  T.  Lushlngton,  first  swWsnt  to' 
iwldent  and  diief  eom»1iiio«er  st  DeHiL 

Mr.  J.  P.  Oubbfaif ,  accond  assistant  to  ditto. 

Mr.  B.  Fit^erald,  sn  aaslstant  to  ditto  ditto. 

29.  Mr.  T.  H.  Maddocfc,  retideot  at  Catmao- 
dhoo. 

Auft.  &  Capt.  Adam  White*  fi9th  N.I.,  p<ditlcal 
afent  in  Upper  Aasam. 

LieuU  J.  MatthiSf  European  rKt.f  ciril  aasis* 
tant  to  agtnt  to  Governor  General  ou  north-east 
ftxxitlecs. 

GenaraX  Department, 

Jufy  ISl  Mr.  E.  Bentall.  auistaat  undar  com- 
missiocMnr  of  revenue  and  circuit  14th  or  Moordie> 
dabad  divialoo. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Didwdl,  aasiataDt  under  eommisrioaer 
of  revenue  and  circuit  90th  or  Burdwan  divJsloQ. 

96.  Mr.  R  B.  Gsnett,  assistant  under  commis- 
sioner of  revenue  snd  circuit  15th  or  Dacca  divi- 
sion. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

▲ssisTANT-suKOKOM  FLnrura. 

Meoil^Quartert,  Smloy  June  IS,  1831. 
—At  a  European  General  Court-Martial 
i«-aaaembled  at  Secrole,  Benares,  on  the 
16th  May  1831,  of  which  Lieut.  Col.  P. 
T.  Comjn,  24th  refct.  N.I..  is  president, 
Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  Frederick  Fleming,  of 
the  28tli  regt.  N.I.,  was  arraigned  on  the 
following  charges : 

Charges. — '*  1st.  For  contumacious  and 
disreapectful  conduct  towards  me,  his  im- 
mediate commanding  officer,  in  words 
eMieeyed  in  « letter  to  the  addnsa  of  the 
odiciating  adiutant  of  the  28th  regt  N.I., 
bearing  date  24th  March  1831. 

*'  2,  For  conduct  highly  insobordinate 
mod  disrespectful  to  me,  as  set  forth  hi  a 
IcCter  bearing  date  25th  March  I8SI,  to 


MILITARY  APPOINTME*ITS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Head-Quariert,  Ma^  17,  1831.— The  HdBowI^ 
division  ordeis  eonflnnea :  Capt.  C.  R.  W.  Lane, 
9d  N.T.,  to  have  charge  of  commissariat  of  Dina- 
pore  diviakm,  in  room  of  Capt  Hull,  app.  a  ma}o€ 
of  brigade;  date  9d  May.~Assist.  Surg.  H.  Fal- 
coMT  to  perilsrm  medical  duties  at  Sefaarunpore 
during  snsence  on  leave  of  Surg.  Royle;  date 
7th  May. 

B3d  N,I.  Lieut.  H.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  0tb  rsgt, 
to  officiate  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast,  till  further  or- 
ders (there  being  no  officer  properly  qualified  In 
rfBL).— This  canoels  app.  of  Lieut  it.  L.  R.  Char- 
tsristoO.O.ilstApriL 

Assist  Surg.  J.  R.  Brien  snd  Jamsi  Stewart  spp. 
to  European  r^ment  at  Agra. 

Ens.  A.  C.  Rainey,  85th  N.I.,  exempted  firom 
future  esamination  in  native  languages. 

Mag  l^-Suxg,  J.  F.  Royle  posted  to  48d  N.L 


Fart  Wiliiam,  June  10,  1631.— Jii/lutfrjr.  . 
P.  M.  tUtjf  to  hs  Ueat  ooL,  «.  B.  Steoas, 
with  nak  tnmSim  Jan*  lau,  ▼.  O.  P.  "^  " 
tired. 
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SRIfil^WkyrKmni^higt.  C«pt  and  Bnv.  Ma- 
r  Joae^  Orchard  to  m  mi^,  Lieut.  John  & 
itts  to  be  capt.  of  a  oonm.,  and  En.  John  O. 
Garrard  to  be  neat.t  ftom  Uth  Dec.  ISSllt  in  aac. 
to  R.  Ledlie  retirad-- Supcraum.  Ena.  J.  W.  Ben- 
nett  brought  on  cflbctive  ■tmgth  of  regt. 

6atf  MJ.  Lieut.  Ninian  Lowb  to  be  capt.  of  a 
comp.»  fkom  10th  May  1831.  ▼.  W.  Bigndi*  dec.— 
&ipemum.  Lieut.  F.  A.  WilUaroaon  Drougltt  on 
cflectiTe  itrength  of  regt. 

flMi  N.L  Capt  Wm.  Jamea  to  be  major,  Lieut. 
Hugh  Troup  to  be  capt.  of  a  conip.,  and  Ena. 
Geo.  Nugent  to  be  lieut.i  tnm  21it  Jan.  1831.  in 
■uc  to  P.  M.  Hay,  prom.— Superoum.  Ens.  Henry 
Hollinga  brought  on  eflbctlTe  strength  of  regt. 

Aaaist  Suig.  John  Fonyth  to  be  surg.,  ▼.  J.  Caa- 
tall.  Ectlred,  with  rank  ftom  7th  May  1831,  v.  C. 
Hunter,  dec. 

MMeal  Board.  The  followlmr  appointments 
made  to  fill  Tacancy  occasioned  oy  demise  of  C* 
Huntar,  Esq.,  3d  member  of  Board :— J.  Browne, 
Bmi..  ofllclating  3d  member,  to  be  3d  member  and 
to  ofllciate  as  9d  member ;  Superintending  Surg. 
Robert  Limood  to  ofllciate  aa  3d  memlwr. 

Surg.  Thomas  Tweedie  to  be  s  superintending 
aurgeon  on  estab.,  in  sue.  to  J.  Browne,  perma- 
nently app.  CO  Medical  Board. 

Cadet  of  Engineers  H.  Skldona  admitted  on  ea- 
tablishment.—CisdeU  of  Artillery  T.  J.W.  Hunger- 
ford  and  David  Raid  admitted  on  ditto^-Cadeta  of 
Infimtry  J.  H.  Fergusson  and  F.  H.  Hawtrey  ad- 
mitted on  ditto.— Mr.  John  M*Coah  admitted  on 
ditto  aa  an  assist  surgeon. 

CaptC.  Fitagerald,  a  brigade  m^or  on estabUsh- 
mentf  ramanded  to  his  rcgunent 

Bead-Quarfan,  Jloy  83. -The  fUlowing  division 
order  oooflrmed ;  Assist  Surg.  J.  Davenport  to 
perform  dvil  and  military  medical  dutica  at  Asim- 
gurh,  and  Assist  Surg.  C.  J.  Macdonald  to  allfaid 
medical  aid  to  detachment  of  artillery  at  Benaresi 
date  4th  May. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jamas  Watson,  o.b.,  of  H.M.  service, 
to  command  Cawnpore  divbion  of  army. 

Lieut  J.  N.  Rind,  37th  N.L,  to  do  duty  with 
pioneers  during  absence  of  Lieut  Alston,  on  leaver 

Suig.  H.  Guthrie,  posted  to  flOth  N.L 

Map  84.— Assist  Surg.  T.  B.  Hart  to  afford  me* 
dical  aid  to  convalesoenti  at  Landour  during  india- 
poaitioti  of  Sui^.  Leslie,  as  a  temporary  arrange, 
ment  s  date  of  order  10th  May. 

ad  LmC  Lieut  R.  P.  Pcnefather  to  be  adj.,  In 
room  of  Lieut  Christie,  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Jl«y86.— The  following  division  and  regimental 
Olden  oonflrmed:  Assist.  Surg.  M.  Mc N.  Rind  to 
take  medical  duurge,  temnonrily,  of  17th  N.L; 
date  80th  ApriL— .Assist  Surg.  J.  McRne  to  do 
duty  with  hone  artillery  at  Meerut  during  ab. 
aenceat  Landour  of  Assiat  Surg.  Campbell  i  date 
13th  May.— Assist  Surg.  C.  McKinnon  to  uke 
medical  charge,  temporarily,  of  4Bth  N.L ;  date 
a7th  April — Lieut  C.  H.  Wlntour  to  offldate  aa 
interp.  and  qu.  mast  to  fi3d  N.L,  as  a  temp,  ar- 
rangement; date  6th  May. 

Surg.  laaac  Jackaon  nosted  to  80th,  and  Snig. 
John  M.  Todd  toSSth  NjT^ 

Assist  Surg.  C.  J.  Macdonald  posted  to  49th,  and 
Aaslst  Surg.  John  Bowron  to  a4th  N.L 

Way  86.— 8(M  N.L  Ens.  A.  C.  Rahiey  to  be  In- 
terp. and  qu.  master. 

Fore  WUWm,  Jum  17— Lieut  C.  R.  Whfaifleld, 
itgi.  of  artillery,  to  be  capt  by  brevet,  from  8tb 
June  1831. 

Assist  Commissary  O.  Bafhman  tiansfemd  to 

nvalid  eBtabUshment 

Hmd4iuartar$,  Map  88:— The  following  dl  vision 
orders  oonfiimed :  Capt  H.  Lawicnce,  67th  regt, 
to  do  duty  with  Uth  N.L  till  10th  Nov^Lleut 
W.  Elliott  87th  N.L,  to  act  as  adi.  to  detachment 
stationed  at  HuKlng^badi  date  11th  May.— Assist 
Surg.  T.  Ginden  to  do  duty  with  SOth  N.L ;  date 
lOch  May. 

The  app.,;dated  91st  April,  of  Ena.  S.  C.  Starkey 
to  officiate  aa  Interp.  and  qu.  meat  to  69d  N.L, 


[Jaw. 
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Parker,  aaAt«n|i.i 

ApriL 

June  1.— Ens.  W.  Kennedy.  70th,  to  do  duty 
with  nth  N.L,  at  BarradLpore,  from  let  July  tin 
latOctl83L 

Jane  8.— Assist  Suig.  H.  J.  Thornton  to  do  du^ 
in  hospital  of  H.M.  40th  regt ;  date  of  order  15th 
May. 

Aadat  Surg.  J.  Hope  to  do  duty 
tendii«  Surg,  at  Allahabad. 

Lieut  Charles  Cheape,  51st  N.L,  to  do  duty 
with  corps  of  pioneers,  v.  Spottiswoode. 

Cadet  T.  SturrodL,  at  hb  own  request,  to  do 
duty  with 33d  N.I.  at  Cawnpore. 

June  6.  — Lieut  T.  O.  Mediam,  SSth  N.L, 
exempted  from  future  rtamlnatinn  In  native  lan- 
giiages. 

38M  N.T.  Lieut  T.  G.  Mesham  to  be  faiterp. 
and  qu.  mast,  v.  Lieut  Buzney  Mpp.  tooonunand 
escort  with  resident  at  Ava. 

BOih  N.L  Lieut  J.  Graham  to  be  a4|.,  ▼.  White 
prom. 

Jti»M7.^Capt  J.  Barclay,  4th  L.C.,  to  have 
diarge  of  recruits  for  Europ.  regt  lately  aonircd 
firom  Europe,  and  to  proceed  with  them  to  Agm 
by  water ;  date  of  order  19th  May. 

(S3d  N.L  Ew.  W.  C.  HollingB,  51st  N.L,  to  offi- 
ciate as  interp.  and  ou.  mast  till  Airther  oiden 
(there  being  no  qualified  offioer  In  rsgt). 


Bngineere,  Lieut  Col 
,  Mi^or  Joae|^  Taylor 


•  if^!lr"&S5L?;  "-J???  toactasa«|L  to  6th 
LiCrduriaghidbpnitttoii  of  Liewfcand  AcSig  AO^. 


.  Fori  WUttam,  Jum ! 
Duncan  McLeod  to  be  coL. 
to  be  lieut  ooL,  Capt.  John  Cofvin  to  "be  m^or, 
and  Ist-Lleut.  John  T.  Bolleau  to  be  capt.  from 
18th  June  1831,  in  sue.  to  T.  Robertson  dec — 
Supemum.  Ist-Lieut  R.  S.  Maatcr  brooght  on 
eflective  straogth  of  re;tt 

Dr.  Falconer  to  perform  medical  duties  of 
dvil  station  of  Sehaiunpore  during  abaoooa  of 
Surg.  Royle,  on  vblt  to  nlll  provinces. 

The  name  of  Lieut  G.  Campbell,  6th  L.C.,  to 
be  diaoontlnued  on  strength  of  army,  tbat  giBiija 
man  having  removed  to  dvil  service. 

AssbtSurg.  B.  C.  SuUy,  at  hb  own  request, 
placed  atdbposal  of  Commander-in-diief. 

The  undermentioned  officers  of  corps  of  cMt 
neers  placed  at  dis)iosal  of  Military  Board,  with 
same  rate  of  allowance  aa  reodved  by  offiocn  of 
thdr  rank  when  attadied  to  sapper  and  miner 
corps  t— 9d-Lieut  Thoa.  Rcnny  to  oe  attadied  to 
superintendent  and  director  of  foundery,  for  em- 
ployment In  hb  department;  Cadet  Geo  H.  F^aa 
to  do  duty  under  executive  engineer  at  DdhL 

Head-Ouartere,  June  8, 9,  and  la— The  follow- 
ing divbion  and  station  orders  confirmed : 
Surg.  J.  Harvmr  to  take  medical  diarge  of 
Barday*s  detarnment  of  Europ.  recruits  pi 
to  Agra,  and  Assist  Surg.  S.  Wimbolt  to 
to  Berhampores  date  91st  May. —Assist  Aug.  O. 
Smith  to  do  duty  with  Europ.  regt  at  Agra,  aa  a 
temp,  arrangement ;  date  9Gtn  May.— Assbt  Suig. 
A.  M.  Mc  K.  Minto  to  proceed  by  water  to  Agra; 
date  18th  May.— Aasbt  Surg.  C.  B.  Haody^de  to 
do  duty  with  H.M.  86lh  Foot ;  date  93d  May. 

Fort  WUHam,  JuSp  1 — Surg.  J.  M.  Maoa  ta 
officiate  aa  garrison  suig.  of  Fort  WiUiam,  uatfl 
further  notice. 

Juiy  &— Ens.  H.  Wyndham,  9d  N.L.  permitted, 
at  hb  own  request,  to  resign  ser^'ice  of  Hon.  Cou- 

B^aA-Quartettt  June  14  and  lA— The  foOowiqg 
station  and  regimental  orders  confirmed :  Lieut 
and  Mi,  R.  H.  Turnbull,  94th  N.L,  to  act  aa 
station  stafl"  at  Benares,  during  absence  of  Aaalat 
A4}.  General  1  date  86th  May.— Ens.  G.  M.  Hill  to 
act  as  adi.  to  a  detac^ient  or  17th  N.L  proceeding 
on  escort  duty  1  date  3d  June. 

Fort  Wimam,  Juip  a9,-9SM  N.J.  Lieiat  Jote 
H.  Vanrenen  to  be  capt  of  a  oomp.,  ftram  ad  July 
1831,  V.  A.  A.  WilUamaon  dee.^— Supemum.  Lieut, 
J.  B.  Flower  brought  on  eflbctive  strength  of  regt 

Asabt  Surg.  Thomaa  S.  Child  to  be  auig.,  fkom 
IStfa  July  1831,  V.  D.  Ramaay,  dec. 

Cadet  of  EngUuen  L.  HiU  admittod  ca 
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Renter, — Calcuttn, 
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UUhmcnt.— Hr.  W.  E.  Watson  Admitted  on  ditto 
at  an  aadst  surjueon.' 

He&d-Quarten,  Juijf  I.  —  Aiiist.  Surg.  A.  Mc 
Dolun  Stuart  app»  to  5th  local  honei  but  to  coo* 
tinue  to  do  duty  with  43d  N.I.  until  lat  Oct. 

Atttat.  Surg.  John  Hope  to  join  and  do  duty  in 
hospital  of  H.M.  38th  Foot. 

Ju^  2.~Lfeut.  W.  E.  Andrews  to  act  as  ad},  to 
73ii  N.I.  during  absence,  on  leave,  of  Lieut.  Tho* 
mas :  date  of  order  19th  June. 

Lieut.  C.  Fowle,  66th,  permitted  to  do  duty  with 
34th  N.L,  at  Barraokpore,  till  1st  Nov. 

Jui^6.-^7ih  N.L  LieuL  W.  H.  R.  BoUmd  to  be 
adj.,  ▼.  Tempter,  permitted  to  resign  appolntmcn). 

Lieut.  C.  Cooper,  83il,  to  do  duty  with  ARth 
N.L,  atAimorah,  from  10th  Aug.  until  20th  Nov. 

Jufy  7. — Bns.  H.  A.  Wlorrieson,  ft2d,  at  his  own 
request,  removed  to  63d  N.L,  to  flU  a  vacancy  in 
lattar  reghncnt 

Fort  WlBiam,  JtOi/  SSk^-flfA  NJ.  Capt.  James 
EdLfbrd  to  be  nu^or,  and  Lieut.  James  !>tevens  to 
becapt.  of  acomp.,  from  18th  July  1H31,  in  sue.  to 
W.  P.  Cooke,  dec—  Supemum.  Lieut.  Herbert 
Apperley  bri)ught  on  effective  strength  of  regt. 

Assist.  Surg.  A.  Simson  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  station  of  Mehidpore,  v.  Graham,  prom. 

Assist.  Surg.  B.  Burt  ^ip.  to  medical  duties  of 
dvil  station  of  B  uleah,  v.  McPherson,  prom. 

Surg.  Fred.  Corbyn  to  officiate  as  garrison  sur- 
geon  of  Fort  WiUtam,  v.  Playfalr,  app.  an  offi- 
ciating superintending  surgeon,  as  a  temp,  ar- 


HMd-^HorCers,  Jul^  11  and  IS.— The  following 
tfvbton  Olden  oonflrmed:— Lieut.  D.  C.  Keiller, 
fth  N.L,  and  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Keir,  to  Join  Capt. 
Barclay's  detachment  of  European  recruits  pro* 
ceeding  to  Agra ;  date  Slst  June.— Assist.  Surg.  C. 
Newton,  35tn  r^gt.  to  take  medical  cliarge  or  53d 
N.L,  as  a  temp,  arranganent ;  date  25th  June. 

July  14.— Lieut.  R.  L.  Burnett  to  act  as  adj.  to 
Mth  N.L  during  absence,  on  leave,  of  Lieut,  and 
A4J.  Beataoa;  date  of  order  1st  July. 

Cadet  H.  Siddoos,  of  engineers,  to  do  duty  with 
corps  of  snppen  aadm inen  at  Delhi. 

Tiirt  wmiam,  Jvly  89i— Lieut.  Thomat  NlcholL 
ngL  of  artillery,  to  be  capt.  by  brevet,  from  83a 
Jiuy  1831. 

Surg.  J.  Ranken,  uju,  to  be  civil  suigeon  at 
Ddhi,  and  to  have  charge  of  Insane  Hospital  in 
that  city. 

Aug*  5^—  Swpemum.  S-Lleut  Richard  Maude 
bnNight  oo  eflective  streiwth  of  regt.  of  artiL,  from 
Sd  Aug.  1831.  V.  W.  M.  Craig,  dec 

Cadets  of  Artillery  John  Ab  rcrombie,  G.  lUrby, 
~  Thos.  Bacon,  admitted  on  estab. 

Major  W.  Price,  fiOth  N.L,  late  examiner  in 
Colk^  of  Fort  William,  placed  at  disposal  of 
Coni.-in-chief  for  regimental  duty. 

Assist.  Surg.  C.  Maclntyre  app.  to  medical  duties 
in  Amcan,  v.  Aasiat.  Surg.  Sully. 

Supemum.  lst.Lieut.  A.  P.  Begbie  brought  on 
eflbruve  strength  of  artHIery  regt.,  Arom  16th 
April  18S1,  V.  K.  Jackson,  dec. 

Hmd-Quarten,  July  15.— Euiwp.  R^.  Ens.  Ly- 
a«ght  to  oe  adj.,  v.  Potts,  prom. 

SefMTNaif  to  duty  from  JBurOfw.~June  10.  Mai. 
R.  C.  FrithAil,  Mth  N.I.— Capt.  J.  W.  Stiles,  30th 
N.I.— Capt.  J.  E.  Watson,  59Ch  N.L— Lieut  J.  B. 
FcDtoo,  4701  N.I.— Lieut.  R.  W.  Beatson,  TSd 
N.I.^17«  Ist-Lieot.  P.  Jackson,  regt  of  artil.— 
Suag,  I.  Jackson.— 34.  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Barber.— 
Aug.  5.  LieuL  J.  T.  Lane,  regt  of  artil.— Ens. 
GeoL  JolUiBtoa,  45th  N.L 

FURLOUGHS. 

T;*  JBursM.— July  S9.  Lieut.  R.  P.  Aloock,  46th 
N.L,  ft>r  nealth  (to  proceed  from  Madras).— f!9. 
9d-Lieut.  W.  M.  Craig,  regt.  of  artiL,  for  health. 
— Surg.  James  Hall,  for  health.— 30.   Lieut.  Geo. 
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GriffithA,  13th  N- 1.,  on  private  affiilrs.- Lieut.  G. 
H.  Birch,  regt.  of  artiL,  for  health  (to  proceed 
from  St.  Helena). 

To   Straito  of  Jfo/aoca.— Aug.  5.    Lieut.  Geo. 
Tyke,  53d  N.L,  for  four  months,  for  health. 

To  New  South  FKo/m.— July  1.    Assist.  Surg. 
Wm.  Jacob,  for  two  yeais,  for  health. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Aug,  5.  Capt.  J.  H.  Van- 
rencn,  25th  N.L,  for  one  year*  on  private  affairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals  in  the  Hooghley, 

July  SI,  BUen,  Patterson,  fhnn  Mauritius  and 
Madras.— ^«^.  1.  Jooeph  Winter,  Richardson, 
ft-om  New  South  Wales  Ist  June.— &  Lady  Nup^cnt, 
Wimble,  Arom  Ixmdon  and  Madras.— 8.  Mount- 
etuart  Eiphinttonot  Thompson,  from  London  and 
Madras;  Aueten*  Ladd,  from  China;  and  Ann, 
Stephens,  from  Singapore. 

J}epttrtttre$  from  Calcutta, 
June  18.  CMIde  Harold,  Leach,  for  Singapore 
and  China.— 19.  American  brig  Hudson,  Harris, 
for  Boston.— 25.  FiJ^shire,  Crawley,  for  Mauri- 
tius.—J«/y  4.  Freak,  Barrlngton,  for  Sinaapore. 
—81.  American  ship  Rome,  Kennedy,  for  Boston, 
and  Lord  Eldon,  DawM»i.  for  Londcm.— 84.  Reso- 
lution, Oeares,  for  Mauritius.— 27*  Verbudda,  Pa- 
trick, for  Port  Louis;  and  Zoroaster,  Printice,  for 
Mahle.— 89.  Phanis,  Drew,  for  Mauritius.— 30. 
Barretto  Junior,  Thomas,  for  London,  via  Ma^ 
dras.— 31.  Kanter,  Steward,  for  Mauritius.— ilt^. 
4.  Minerva,  Robertson,  for  London.— 7<  Mount- 
Stuart  Elphinstone,  Ritchie,  for  Liverpool.— & 
Ifandl,  Priestman,  for  Liverpool. 

Sailed  firom  Saugor, 
June  82.  H.  C.  S.  Lady  Melmile,  Clifford,   for 
Chfauk— Jti/y  81.    H.C.  S.  Thames,   Forbes,   for 
ditto.— 84.  H.C.S.  Farquharson,  Ciuickshank,  for 
ditto.— 86.  H.C.S.  Vansittart,  Scott,  for  ditto. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Mav  14.  At  Dlnapoie,  Mrs.  David  Johnston, 
of  aoaughter. 

19.  AtBankeepore,  Mn.  H.  G.  Burnet,  of  a  son. 

80.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  N.  C.  Camp- 
bell, horse  artillery,  of  a  aon  (since  dead). 

8&  At  Calcutta,  tlie  lady  of  Paul  Jordan,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

31.  At  Banackpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Hawkins, 
Bengal  army,  of  adaiwhter. 

—  At  Dacca,  Mrs.  B.  de  Sotanlnihac,  of  a  son. 
June  4.  At  CalcutU,  the  wife  of  J.  L.  Dunnett, 

veterinary  surgeon,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Kishenugur,  the  hidy  of  T.  O.  Vibart, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  the  Cooly  Baaar,  Mrs.  J.  Hanlon,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  Simla,  the  lady  of  CoL  Sir  R.  Cunliffe,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Bolst,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  T.  Fraser,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Signor  Hasoni,  of  a 
son. 

84.  At  Landour,  the  lady  of  Capt.  P.  Cortlandt 
Andftnon,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Bauleah,  Mrs.  James  Archer,  of  a  son. 

Jttlyi,  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  H.  M.  EUiot, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Agra,  the  lady  of  Col.  C.  S.  Pagan,  r.B., 
coromandrag  the  troops  at  that  station,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Landour,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  Stuart 
Menteath,  69th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Mooradabad,  the  lady  of  A.  Grote,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dyer,  H.  C.  pilot 
service,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Dum  Dum,  the  lady  of  Lieut  R.  Hors- 
fofd,  artillery,  of  a  son. 

1 1.  At  Cuttack,  the  wife  of  Mr. Wm.Underwood, 
of  a  son. 

16.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  Capt.T.  Marshall, 
Bengal  artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Boolundshahur,  near  Meerut,  the  lady  of 
M.  J.  Tiemey,  Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Berhampore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Bart- 
ley,  cnmmanding  H.M.  4!nh  regt.,  of  a  son. 
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90.  At  Cftlcutu.  thalidy  of  Capt.  W.  Ltndguitt, 
d  twin  dauchtcn* 

.  In  SudUer  StvMtf  ChowrloghM.  Mn.  Charlei 
Wftller,  of  A  aon. 

SI.  At  CakutU,  Mn.  H.  B.  Gardener,  of  • 
dMJghter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mn.  Wm.  Ony,  of  a  daaghter. 

St.  At  Nautpoce,  the  lady  of  Geo.  Ca^Diam, 


E^,  of  a  daughter. 


At  Calcutta,  Mn.  E.  Webb,  of  too. 
S8.  AtCalcutto.  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  Yates, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Buxar,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  O.  M.  Shexer, 
•ub-«iiUt.  H.C.  Btud,  <^ a  daughter. 

S9i  At  Cftlcntta,  the  lady  of  Capt.  0«Tin  Young, 
of  a  daughter,  itlll-bom. 

—  At  Calcutu,  Mn.  Thoe.  Bcrtlett,  of  a  ion. 
aO.  At  Calcutu,  the  lady  of  F.  H.  Asphar,  Eeq  , 


of 

31.  At  Fort  WQUam,  the  lady  of  Majat  Dundai, 
of  a  daughter 

—  At  Calcutta,Mrs.  C.  F.  KcUner,  of  a  daughter. 

ilitf .  4.  At  Bntally.  Mn.  Capt.  Chaa.  Bell,  of  a 
daughter. 

.-  At  Calcutta,  Mn.  M.  Coddmm,  of  a  ion. 

6.  At  Calcutta,  Mn.  L.  Mendet,  of  a  ion. 


MARRIAOKS. 

UarehlA.  At  Juanpoor,  W.  A.  Peacock,  Eeq., 
to  Ellsa  Mathewi,  eldert  daughter  of  W.  Mathem, 
Eiq.,  indJgo  planter. 

Ma»  S9.  At  CakutU,  Andrew  Wid«  Stone,  Etq., 
indigo  planter,  to  Miss  Lucy  Black. 

SO.  At  Calcutta,  Capt.  J.  J.  R.  Bowman,  of  the 
H.  C.  bark  Brougham,  to  Elisabeth,  relict  of  the 
late  Capt  W.  W.  CockeD. 

31.  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  Thos.  S.  BbberKn  to  Miss 
MaryEark. 

June  13.  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Masten, 
indigo  planter,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  w.  Taylor,  Baural  esUblishmenL 

18.  At  Howrah,  Mr.  G.  Potter,  head  assistant  at 
the  H.C. botanicalgarden,  to  Miss  AUcom,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Allcam,  of  Maidstone, 
Kent. 

S3.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut,  and  A(U.  Hugh  C.  Wfl- 
ion,  89th  N.I.,  to  Miss  Ellas  Falconer. 

S6.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  D.  D'Cruae  to  Eliasbeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  P.  D'Sflva. 

—  At  calcutu,  Mr.  Vincent  Rces  to  Miss  Caro- 
Itaie  Resurrn^ao. 

97*  At  Chandemagora,  Mr.  P.  J.  F.  Neuville  to 
MJss  A.  R.  Lafoigue. 

Jviyi,  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Myen 
to  Miss  Frances  Du  Bordleux. 

3.  At  Bcnwes,  Mr.  John  Biook  to  Miss  Ann 
Harding. 

ft  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  B.  M.  Satoor  to  Anna  T., 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Torous  Caxaplet,  Esq. 

18.  At  Dinapoor,  Capt.  H.  W.  Farrbwton,  9d 
ngt.  B.  N.  I.,  to  Hannah,  widow  of  the  lau  John 
James.  ESsq. 

SO.  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  Wm.  Legh  to  Miss  Louisa 
Gego. 

~  At  Calcutu,  James  Field,  Esq.,  to  Chark>tto, 
second  daughter  of  George  Albert  dheppard,  Man- 
goeLane. 

SS.  At  Juanpore,  Geonre  Mertins  Bird,  Esq., 
dyll  service,  to  Sarah  Robinson,  youngest  daugn- 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown. 

S3.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Charles  Boyle,  artillery, 
Dum  Dum,  to  Miss  Sarah  BacoalL 

97.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Henry  Onnt  to  Miss 
Mskiy  Anne  Lev  adfr 

9ft  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  to  Charlotte 
Winifked,  <laughter  of  the  late  Major  John  La 


31.  At  Dacca,  O.  P.  Thomas^  Esq.,  64th  zegt. 
N.I.,  to  Miss  Alblna  Andrews. 

Lately.  At  Calcutu,  G.  T.  F.  Speed,  Esq.,  of 
the  Hindoo  CoUega,  to  Mary  Jane  Burean,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  of  the  Beogsl 
N.L 

—  At  Bhauglepore,  Mr.  Wm.  Pietton  to  Miss 
Hannah  NeaLT 

—  At  Calcutu,  Horatio  M.  Hogarth,  Esq.,  of 
the  ship  Pkmtmr,  to  Miss  Blair,  eidest  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt  Blair. 

DEATHS. 

Jfare*  30.  At  Oowalporee,  John  Leslie,  Esq.,  of 
the H.C.  medical  esUbilshment    Mr.  Lcsliefell a 


victim  to  his  seal  in  the  prasecntlon  of  his  Ikvou- 
rite  study  of  aoology ;  having  died  aftar  an  lllnesa 
of  ten  days,  of  a  Juoglefever,  with  which  he  — 
a^Ucked  what  engaged  hi  dissecting  and  pn — 
the  remains  of  some  large  quadrapeds  that 
long  been  soUdtoos  topossesk 
^H'  ^  ^^  Cawnpore,  Mr.  Joseph  Sanson. 

Mmf  U.  At  Cawnpore,  John  Lambert,  son  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Jones,  merchant,  aged  4  years. 

S7'  At  Koerypore  fsctory,  near  Jaunpore,  Mr. 
David  Williamson,  aged  2S. 

Sft  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Fred.  Merry  weather,  aged 
98. 

JmwS.  At  Cateutta,  Elissbeth,  wHb  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Pasmor,  aged  Sft 

3.  At  Calcutta,  of  cholera,  Mr.  Jacob  Boesah, 
aged  Sft 

~  At  the  General  Hospital,  Mr.  Isaac  HiUary, 
late  of  tlie  marine  establishment,  aged  45. 

4.  At  Berhampore,  Ens.  Geo.  SKcne.  63d  legt. 
N.I.,  son  of  Dr.  Skene,  of  the  College  of  Suxgeone* 
Aberdeen. 

—  At  Entally,  Mr.  R.  P.  Crow,  aged  43L 

&  In  Port  Wmiam.  Eliaa,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  Lai«, 
agedsy. 

6.  At  Ghaaeeporak  in  his  3Ist  year,  Lieut  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  H.lf.  38th  legt 

7>  At  SenkwafiKtory,  in  Tirhoot,  Thos.Cknich- 
man,  Esq. 

13.  At  Chinsurah.  Miss  Jeanne  Antoinette  P.  M. 
Le  Franc,  aged  M,  fourth  daughter  of  A.  Le  Franc, 
Esq.,  formerly  Judge  and  nuudstrateat  Chander- 
nagore. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mn.  A.  M.  D'Ahneyda,  aged  38. 

14.  At  Landour,  Wm.  Leslie,  M.O.,  late  hx  me- 
dical chaive  of  the  Landour  dep6t 

1ft  At  Serampore,  Mn.  Juliana  DrSIlva  Sorita» 
aged  55. 

"-Ift  At  Chittagong,  hi  his  83d  year,  Sanmei 
Thomas  Harper,  Esq.  of  the  civil  service,  seoond 
son  of  R.  J.  Harper,  Esq.,  New  Lodge,  Lidifield. 

SI.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Francis  Rodrigues,  assist airt 
in  the  military  department 

SS.  AtCakutta,  Mr.  Peter  Gonsalves,  printer* 
of  the  LoU  Baasr  press,  aged  4a 

9ft  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  John  Martin,  assistant  hi 
the  secret  and  political  department,  aged  3S. 

2iL  At  Soobathoo,  after  an  Illness  of  only  two 
days,  of  Inflammation  in  the  bowels,  aged  abont 
38,  Capt  Wm.  Murray,  9d  ngL  N.L,  and  potttkal 
agent  at  UmbaUah. 

99.  At  Howrah,  Maynard  Eliaa,  wife  of  Lieut 
A.  Bogle,  9d  regt  N.L,  and  assistant  to  the  cam- 
missioner  in  Arracan. 

JulyZ.  On  the  Burrampooter,  of  Jungle  fever, 
caught  at  Gowhatty,  Capt  A.  A.  Wlulaimson,  SStli 
re^t  N.I. 

5.  At  Calcutu,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Stewart,  laranai  pilot,  aged  4ft 

10.  At  Jessore.  aged  SS,  John  Robert  Cssna- 
then,  Esq.,  of  the  dhrll  servke,  eldest  son  of  Da- 
vid  Cartuthen,  Esq.,  of  Cornwall  Terrace,  Re^ 
gent's  Park. 

1ft  At  Cawnpore,  aged  83,  Davkl  Raraaay,  Eeq., 
medical  storekemer  at  thatstatioo,  aad  oTWatcr- 
hfU,  county  of  Sligo,  Irdand. 

1ft  At  Dum  Dum.  Louisa,  lady  of  Lieut  R. 
Horsford,  artillery,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  C.  Patterson,  Esq.,  cfvll service. 

17.  At  Chiusursh,  Mrs.  Margaret  McDovmond. 
aged  31. 

1ft  At  Cawnpore,  Mi^or  Wm.  Percy  Cooke^  6lh 
xagt  N.L,  commissioner  with  BaJee  Rao. 

—  At  Calcutu,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Gspt  H.  J. 
Tardon,  country  service. 

Sft  At  Monghyr,  Lieut  Sidney  Swiney,  of  the 
invalid  establishment 

-^  At  Cawnpore,  Sarah  Horsford  Brown,  eUflit 
chlM  of  the  late  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Rosn  CoOa 
factory,  near  Chuppn,  aged  7  years. 

—  At  Patna,  Mr.  Charles  Campier,  ibmiesly  vr. 
gistrar  of  the  District  Record  Conualttee,  Sarun. 

—  At  Keltah,  tai  her  91st  year,  Fanny,  wifbof 
Capt  Latouche,  major  of  br&ada. 

S3.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Chapel,  ^ed  4ft 

94.  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  J.  Moflkt,  eaamhwr,  secret 
and  political  department 

9&  At  Beerbhoom,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  C. 
Catdew,  Esq.,  dvii  senrioo,  aged  Syeaia. 

97.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Thos.  O.  Marryman,  a«Bd 
94. 

9ft  At  Chandemagore,  Mr.  A.  Moreaux. 

—  At  Patna,  In  hJi  43th  year,  CapL'Pctcr  J*. 
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;,  of  the  Bcnol  Anny,  and  mtiMtuA  to  the 
opliun  agait  of  BAit 
•   AMg,  8.  At  Calcutta.  Mr.  Charlet  Scott,  aged  94. 

3.    At  the  General   Hospital,   Calcutta,    Mr. 
Thooiaa  Bmnieraoo,  aged  SO. 

6.  At  Chandiimigot»  Mb  G.  F.  PJiiMti»  eged 


GOVERNMENT    GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

oo»n  or  aA.rrKKs  and  minxas. 

Fart  St,  Georgfi,  JUoy  S4,  1831.— The 
Right  Hoa.  the  Governor  in  Council  ie 
pleaaed  to  direct  that  the  first  batulion  of 
piooeera  shall  be  converted  into  a  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners,  and  that  it  shall  be 
comnnanded  by  an  officer  of  engineers, 
with  an  adjutant  and  siich  other  officers  of 
the  corps  of  eogiaeers  as  can  be  conve- 
niently spared  for  that  .purpose. 

The  European  sappers  and  miners  lately 
arrived  from  England  to  be  attached  to 
the  oorps  aa  Don-coramissioned  officers. 

The  following  estabb'shment  is  ac« 
oordinglj  fixed  for  the  corps  of  sappen 
and  minersy  which  will  consist  of  eight 
fXNnpanies. 

JiHropeaM.^— Captain  commanding  1, 
mbaltems  8,  assbtant  surgeon  1,  adjutant 
I9  aeijeant-major  1,  quarter-master  ser- 
jealkt  1,  Serjeants  8. 

jifuUoes.'^emldwn  8,  regimental  ha- 
vildit  major  1,  havildars  84,  naigues  24, 
privaita  640,  recruit  and  pensioned  boys 
48,  puckalies  8,  pay  havildars  8,  assist. 
apothecary  1,  second  dresser  1,  toties  2, 
vakeel  1,  choudry  1,  cooly  maistry  1, 
bullock  maistry  1,  peons  2,  carpenters  5, 
amiths  4,  hammermeo  4,  bellows-boys  4. 

The  commanding  officer  and  adjutant 
of  sappers  and  miners  and  officers  com. 
maoding  companies  are  autbonzed  to  draw 
the  same  staiT  pay  and  allowances  as  offi- 
cers of  pioneers  of  corresponding  rank. 

The  regiment  to  be  clothed  as  engineers 
on  the  next  issue  of  clothing. 

raiXB  ruvDsi. 

FaH  St.  George,  June  14,  1831.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  ad- 
verting to  the  very  considerable  period 
during  which  the  prize  funds  for  the  cap- 
tures noted  in  the  margin  *  have  been 
open  for  adjustment,  is  pleased  to  direct 
that  no  claims  on  any  of  those  funds  shall 
be  received  by  the  general  or  other  price 
committees  filer  the  3lst  of  August  next. 

OOAFS  OP  rioNXBaa. 
Head  Quarters,  OumUry  Fiain^  Jufy  I, 
18S1. — Under  the  sanction  of  government 

•  Amboyna,  Bands,  Temate.  Ceylon,  Bands 
Neera,  Manadoo,  Egypt,  Bourbon  and  the  Ida 
flf  Ftanoe,  with  the  esception  of  the  3d  sad  4th 
dividends. 


the  commander  in  chief  directs  that  the 
2d  battalion  of  pioneers  shall  be  denomi- 
nated the  **  Corps  of  Pioneers"  from  this 
date. 

COURTS  MARTIAL. 

COaMXT  8TX¥HBMS0H. 

At  a  European  general  court  martial. 
Cornet  E.  J.  Stephenson,  6th  regt.  L.  C.^ 
was  arraigned  on  the  following  charge : 

Charge.  —  I  charge  Comet  Edward 
John  Stephenson,  quartermaster  and 
interpreter  of  the  6th  regt.  light  cavalry, 
with  highly  disgrsceful  conduct,  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  in  the  following  instances. 

First  instance. — For  having,  with  long 
premeditated  malice,  and  without  the  leas^ 
provocation,  conveyed,  throueh  Lieut.  Ed- 
ward Arthur  Humffreys,  or  tlie  8th  regt. 
L.C.  at  Arcot,  on  (he  28th  day  of  Jan. 
1831,  a  challenge  to  me  to  fight  a  duel. 

Second  instance.-* For  having,  to  a 
paper  written  by  Lieut.  £.  A  Humffreys, 
of  the  8th  regt.  L.C.,  dated  the  28th  day 
of  Jan.  1831,  in  which  it  is  falsely  stated 
I  had  refused  him,  Cornet  Edw.  John 
Stephenson,  an  amicable  explanation,  and 
which  contained  scurrilous  language  af- 
fecting my  character,  annexed  the  fol- 
lowing most  opprobrious  expressions,  and 
his  signature  thereto,  vu.  '*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, I  hereby  post  Capt.  Litchfield  aa 
a  coward,  and  unwortliy  the  society  of 
ffentlcintrn  ;*'  which  said  paper  was  ad- 
oressed  to  the  mess  of  the  8  th  regt.  L.C. 
Arcot,  and  was  presented  to  Capt.  JohnC. 
Wallace,  senior  officer  in  charge  of  the 
8th  L.C.,  at  the  said  place,  on  the  30th 
day  of  Jan.  1831,  by  an  orderly  trooper  of 
the  6th  L.C. 

The  above  conduct  being  in  breach  of 
the  articles  of  war,  and  subversive  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline. 

(Signed)     W.  E.  LircHrnLo,  Capt 
6th  L.C.,  doing  duty  with  8th. 

Upon  which  diarge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Findxng.'~T)\e  court  having  most  ma- 
turely weighed  and  considered  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  the 
prisoner  has  urged  in  his  defence,  and 
the  evidence  In  support  thereof,  is  of  opi- 
nion : 

Finding  on  the  first  instance. — Tliat 
the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  having,  without 
due  provocation,  conveyed,  through  Lieut. 
E.A.  Humffreys,  of  the  8th  regt.  L.C.,  at 
Arcot,  on  the  28th  day  of  Jan.  1831,  a 
challenge  to  Capt.  Litchfield  to  fight  a 
duel;  but  it  acquits  him  of  the  remainder 
of  the  instance,  and  of  highly  disgraceful 
conduct,  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Finding  on  the  second  instance. — That 
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the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  second  in- 
stance of  the  charge,  with  the  exception 
of  Uie  averment  "falsely  stated,*'  and  of 
highly  disgraceful  conduct,  unbecoming 
the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Senience'^'The  court  having  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  to  the  extent  above  stated, 
doth  sentence  him  the  said  prisoner,  Comet 
£.J.  Stephenson,  qu.  mast,  and  interp.  of 
the  6th  regt.  L  C.,  to  be  cashiered. 
Remarks  of  the  Court, 
Tlie  court  taking  into  consideration  the 
youth  of  the  prisoner,  together  with  his 
extreme  inexperience  in  the  service,  and 
also  the  apparent  impression  on  his  mind 
of  having  been  deeply  injured  in  his  pri- 
vate  character,  however  erroneous  that  im- 
pression might  be,  respectfully  recom- 
mends the  prisoner  to  the  lenient  consi- 
deraiion  of  his  excellency  the  commander, 
in  chief. 

The  court  cannot  close  its  proceedings 
without  bringing  to  the  notice  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  wide  distinction  existing  be- 
tween  the  sentence  to  be  awarded  in  cases 
of  tliis  nature,  by  the  last  articles  of  war 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  forces,  publiilied  in  182S,  and 
those  published  last  year  for  the  troops  of 
his  Majesty's  service ;  a  distinction  which, 
in  tlie  present  case,  has  left  the  court  no 
alternative  in  passing  its  sentence. 

Tlie  court  begs  further  respectfully  to 
explain  to  his  excellency,  that  it  has  been 
led  into  an  unusual  length  of  proceeding, 
partly  from  the  indefinite  avciment  in  the 
charge  of  '*  long  premeditated  malice," 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  knowing  what 
evidence  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  rele. 
vant  to  this  accusation  until  investigated ; 
and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  rejecting 
such  evidence  as  appeared  to  the  court  ir- 
relevant, after  it  was  given  and  recorded,  so 
as  to  satisfy  all  parties. 

(Signed)    £.  M.  G.  Siiowkrs, 

LieuL  Col.  President. 
Remarks  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  confirm  tliis  sentence; 
but  honourably  acquitted  as  is  the  pri  • 
soner  of  all  the  degrading  part  of  the 
charges,  for  which  there  does  not  appear, 
on  the  record,  a  tittle  of  evidence — ho- 
nourably  jealous  of  his  character,  which 
there  appears  no  doubt  had  been  falsely 
and  basely  aspersed  by  some  one  who  had 
not  the  courage  to  avow  the  libel  (a  cha- 
racter the  more  precious  to  him  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  family  misfortunes  with 
which  he  has  been  long  known  to  be 
struggling),  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should 
apply  for  explanation  to  the  person  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  autlior,  however  innocent 
that  person  might  in  reality  be,  of  so  in- 
famous an  act  ? — and  in  the  ratio  of  that 
innocence,  would  not  a  frank  and  deter- 
mined disdumer  of  the  malignity  imputed, 
with  every  liberal  oflTer  of  aid  to  detect  it, 


have  rather  been  to  be  expected,  even  by  a 
man  more  experienced  in  human  nature 
than  this  young  man  appears  to  be?  Much 
then  as  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  on  what- 
ever principle  of  prudence,  a  refusal  of  all 
explanation  was  here  given  to  a  young 
man  under  such  peculiar  circumstaneeSy 
entitled  to  the  moat  charitable  considention 
of  every  honourable  man,  smarting  as  he 
yet  was  under  the  stroke  of  a  secret  ae- 
sassin;  though  it  cannot  surprise,  yet  il 
must  be  lamented  that  he  should  not  have 
remembered  that  the  sending  a  dudlenge 
is  forbidden  by  the  military  law  onder 
which  he  vms  serving— Ohe  respect  for 
which  has  been  so  strictly  adhered  to  by 
his  adversary;— but  inexperienced  and  im- 
prudent as  he  was  himself,  could  be  have 
expected,  even  in  Capt.  Litchfield,  so 
great  a  command  of  his  feetingsi,  ao  large 
a  share  of  prudence,  as,  even  by  bia  own 
evidence  on  the  records  of  the  court,  be 
appears  to  have  possessed,  under  such  re- 
peated trials?  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, natural  lor  him  to  expect  the  usual 
explanation  to  which  a  brother  ofllcer 
was  entitled,  and  which  gentlemen  jealous 
of  their  honour  seldom  refuse? 

llie  honour  of  the  prisoner  having, 
however,  by  the  just  discrimination  of  the 
court,  come  out  clear  and  bright  from 
the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  it  baa  been  sub. 
jected,  I  cannot  but  bend  to  the  liberal 
consideration  taken  of  his  case,  aAer  due 
examination  of  even  his  imputed  crimes 
by  that  court ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  best 
serve  the  Company  by  mtoring  this  b*» 
Dorable  young  man  to  ita  aerrioe.  He 
will  then  be  forthwith  released  from  arrest 
and  rejoin  his  regiment ;  and  I  trust  that, 
by  his  late  experience,  he  will  have  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mankind 
to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  bis  asso- 
citites ;  and  so  much  of  the  striking  pru- 
dence and  respect  for  the  laws  which  lie 
has  witnessed,  as  not  to  subject  himself 
to  another  such  danger,  as  a  court-martial. 
(Signed)  G.  T.  Walkkb, 
Ijeutanant  General. 

Madras,  May  6,  1831. 

LISUT.  HUMFFRXTS. 

At  a  European  General  Court-martial, 
Lieut.  £.  A.  Humffreys,  8ih  regt.  L.C., 
was  arraigned  on  the  following  charge : 

Charge.  —  I  charge  Lieut.  Edward 
Arthur  Humffreys,  of  the  8th  regt.  L.C.y 
with  highly  disgraceful  conduct,  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  in  the  following  instances  : 

First  Instance. — For  bavinc  in  a  ps^wr 
written  by  himsdf,  and  bearing  his  sig- 
nature, dated  the  28th  day  of  Jannary, 
1831,  and  addressed  to  the  mess  of  the 
8th  regt.  L.C.,  Arcot,  asserted  the  fol- 
lowing  falsehood,  tvs.  **  I  do  hereby  cer- 
tify tliat  I  this  day  called  upon  Cbpt. 
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Litcfafieid,  bjr  dedn  of  Cornet  Scepbmu 
ton,  for  an  ezplMiation  reladTe  to  lonie 
circumstances  between  those  oflSceri<,which 
be  refused;  I  then  •••••••  demanded  a 

meeting,  which  he  also  refused." 

Second  Instance,— For  having,  in  the 
paper  alluded  to  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
charge,  without  anj  provocation,  aspersed 
my  character  by  calling  me  an  ungentle- 
manly  coward. 

Third  Instance.-— For  having  at  Arcot 
on  the  28th  day  of  Jan.  18SI,  been  the 
bearer  of  a  challenge  to  me  to  fight  a 
duel  with  Cornet  £dw.  John  Stephenson, 
of  the  6th  regt.  L.C.,  and  which  was 
convejcd  in  the  follow  ing  words— '*  Ste- 
phenson will  pobt  you  if  you  don't  come 
out  witli  him." 

llie  altove  conduct  being  in  breach  of 
the  articles  of  war,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline. 

(Signed)     W.  £.  Litchpiku), 
Uapt.  6tb  rcgt.  L  C,  doing  duty 
with  8th  L.C. 

Upon  which  charge,  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

/tnclt^f— The  court  having  most  ma- 
turely weighed  and  considered  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  sup. 
port  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what 
die  prisoner  has  urged  in  bis  defence  and 
the  evidence  In  support  thereof,  is  of 
opinion. 

Finding  on  the  first  instance— That  the 
prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the  first  instance. 

Finding  on  the  second  instance — That 
the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  improper  conduct, 
unbecoming  the  character  of  an  ofiicer 
and  a  gentleman,  in  having  in  the  paper 
alluded  to  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
dwrge,  without  adtqnate  provocation, 
•spened  Capt.  Litchfield's  character  by 
calling  him  an  ungcntlemanly  coward  ; 
but  the  court  acquits  the  prisoner  of  highly 
disgraceful  conduct. 

Ending  on  the  third  instance— That  the 
prisoner  n  not  guilty  of  highly  disgrace- 
ful conduct,  unbecoming  the  ^aracter  of 
an  ofilcer  and  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  is 
guilty  of  having  at  Arcot,  on  the  28th  day 
of  Jan.  1831,  been  the  liearer  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  Capt.  Litchfield  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Comet  £.  J.  Stephenson,  of  the  6th 
wtgL  Li.C.,  and  which  was  conveyed  in 
the  firflowing  words — *<  Stepbeuson  will 
post  you  if  you  don't  come  out  with  him." 

Sentence — The  court  having  found  the 
praoner  guilty  to  the  eitent  above  stated, 
doth  sentence  him  the  said  Lieut.  £.  A. 
Humffreys  of  the  Bth  regt.  L.C.,  to  be 


Semarki  by  the  Qtmmatuier  in  Chi^. 
The  couit  having  acquitted  the  prisoner 
OB  the  first  charge,  it  needs  no  remark. 
On  the  second  charge,  the  court  di^ 
vrith  itself,    inasmuch  as   in    the 


begittning  it  finds  him  "guilty  of  conduct 
nobMonirng  the  character  of  a  gentleman," 


and  ends  by  acquitting  him  '*  of  highly 
disgraceful  conduct."  With  this  then 
before  me,  and  not  seeing  any  thing  on 
the  record  to  support  tlie  first  part,  it  is 
Impossible  not  to  imagine  but  that  there 
has  been  some  mistake  in  recording  this 
finding,  and  I  am  therefore  necessarily 
obliged  to  disapprove  it  altogether:— 
especially  as  on  the  third  charge,  he  is 
fully  acquitted  of  all  tlie  accusations  that 
can  be  ccmveyed  in  the  language  of  either 
of  those  phrases. 

.  That  he  did,  however,  convey  a  chal- 
lenge, is  too  clear  for  denial :  and  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  illegal  practice 
of  duelling,  the  law  for  the  government 
of  the  Company's  troops  has  fixed  for  it  a 
certain  penalty— which  the  court  in  its 
sentence  has  been  bound  to  declare :  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  man  who  coolly 
carries  a  challenge  has  more  to  answer  for 
in  it  than  his  principal,  in  whose  irritated 
feelings  more  excuse  may  be  found;  while 
from  tlie  second,  if  every  attempt  to  ac- 
commodation has  not  been  tried  by  him, 
deep  must  be  his  responsibility.  Here, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  such  an 
attempt  docs  appear  to  have  been  made. 
Fair  explanation  was  demanded,  which, 
had  it  candidly  followed,  as  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected,  might  have 
effiu:t*d  every  shade  of  offence;  much  there, 
fore,  even  in  a  second,  may,  in  human 
frailty,  be  allowed,  when  such  a  demand 
is  only  met  with  personal  insult 

As  I  have  tlien  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
absolve  the  principal  in  this  affair  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  so  must  I  think  that, 
m  this  instance,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
also  to  treat  the  second  with  the  same 
lenity  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will,  in 
fature,  learn  to  respect  the  law  :-^that 
**  he  will  go  and  sin  no  more." 

The  opinion  and  sentence  being  then 
only  so  far  confirmed  as  above  stated— 
the  prisoner  is  released  from  the  penalty 
of  the  sentence,  and,  forthwith,  from  ar. 
rest,  and  will  rejoin  his  regiment  without 
delay. 

(Signed)        O.  T.  WAUcxa, 

Madras,  May  1831.       Lieut.- General. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Jti4r  10*  W.  A.  Fonyth,  Esq.,  regteter  to  ZHkh 
Court  of  Matabar. 

R.  RSckanb,  Bm.,  hoMl  sHlstant  to  oailecter 
and  maglstiate  of  VisagspatasB. 

96.   W.  A.  M orehead.  Esq.,  additional  sob«il- 
lector  and  joint  magtstiate  of  Cuddapah. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS^  Ac 

BmA-Qmarttn,  Jwte  O,  1831.— The  Iblkmkif 
rsmovals  ordsndi  Lieut.  Col.  W.  C.  Oliver,  ftom 
14tb  to  17th  N.I. ;  LicuL  CoL  J.  MalbakUn^ 
from  17th  to  14th  do.  i  Lieut  CoL  C.  A.  Walker, 
ftom  43d  to  38d  do.t  Limit.  CoL  W.  Woodhousa, 
Aram  33d  to  48d  do.;  Lieut.  CoL  L.  Cc 
8th  to  Slst  dai  Lieut. CoL  O.  L.  W 
ilst  to  8th  do. 
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JwMiS.— LiflQt  O.  C.  Wliitlock,  aSth  Mt.  to 
be praridflntoT  Clotfiiag Conimime ammamtd  in 
FOrtSt.  Oecngtu 

J«fi|r&-«uig.W.  A.  Huflhif.  4M  N.L,  to  do 
duty  under  eurgeon  of  Gcncnl  Hospital  at  Fort 
SLOeoige.  

r^frt  81.  GeergB,  JmI^  5,  1831.  —  Cept  Arch. 
Milne,  9th  N.I.,  tnmferxed  to  invalid  otab. 

JulMfi.-Jdth  N.I.  Sen.  Lieut  T.  M.  Cameron  to 
tae  opt.,  ▼.  Milne,  invalklMl  i  data  eth  July  1»1. 
— Supemum.  Lieut.  J.  J.  Loth  brought  oneAc- 
tive  itiength  of  regt. 

Cadet  of  Artillery  Robert  Morgell  admitted  on 
eaUbw,  and  to  aet  ae  Sd.lieut^^Cadet  of  Inflmtxy 
Samud  Hay  admitted  on  estab.»  and  to  act  at 
cneign. 

Mr.  Thoc  White  admitted  on  etub.  ae  anaicict^ 
•ttigeon. 

Lieut.  H.  H.  Watts,  90th  N.I..  to  be  qu.  maet. 
aad  interp*  ^  corpai  ▼•  Johneon*  prom. 

Jti^  18.--Sen.  Aniat.  Suxg.  Edw.  Chapman  to 
be  surgeon,  v.  Barton,  dec 

Comet  R.  M.  North,  9d  L.  a,  re<admitted  en 
cstah.  fhmi  S8th  June. 

Capt  J.  C.  H.  CampbeD,  i7th  N.L.  and  Lieut 
G.  W.  Watson,  13th  do.,  transferred  to  tovaUd 
estab. 

Juiy  15.— In/bfMrr.  Sen.  Maj.  Arthur  Stock, 
ftom  15th  N.I.,  to  be  lieut  coL,  ▼.  RundaU,  dec.  i 
date  of  com.  13th  July  1831. 

\Uh  N.L  Sen.  Capt  F.  Haleman  to  be  major. 
Sen.  Lieut  Arch.  Mac  Nair  to  be  capt,  and  Sen. 
Bns.  Wm.  Drysdale  to  be  lieut.  In  sue  to  Stock 
pgrom.;  dale  13th  July  1831. 

Acting  Ens.  Jas.  Hacking  to  be  ens.,  from  above 
date,  to  complete  estebw 

ATth  N.L  Sen.  Lieut  B.  B.  Shee  to  be  capt,  and 
Sea.  Ens.  J.  H.  Kennedy  tobe  Ueut,  v.  CampbeU 
Invalided;  date  of  com.  13th  July  1831. 

Supernumeraries  Lieut  F.  R.  Trewman,  13th, 
and  1^.  H.  P.  White,  47th  N.I.,  admitted  ond^ 
Ibctlve  Btiengih  of  their  respective  regta.  to  com- 
plete eatab. 

Capt  T.  Thompson,  38th  N.L,  transferred  to 
taivaUd  estab. 

Lieut  J.  H.  Bean,  15th  N.L,  to  be  adj.  to  corps., 
▼•  Browne,  prom. 

Jn/y  19.— M^)or  Wm.  Strshan.  deputy  gu.  mast 
gen.,  to  act  as  qu.  mast  gen.  of  army,  nom  7th 
July  1831. 

Capt  W.  J.  Buttenrorth,  assist  qu.  mast  flen., 
to  act  as  deputy  qu.  mast  gen.  of  army,  from 
ditto. 

Capt  W.  B.  Coae,  43d  N.L,  to  act  as  asslstqu. 
mast  gen.  of  army,  during  absence  of  Lieut  CoL 
Hanaon,  on  sick  leave. 

aeth  N.I.  Sea  Lieut  6.  C.  Whitk>ck  to  be  capt, 
and  Sen.  Ens.  Joa.  Martyr  to  be  lieut,  v.  Thomp> 
asn,  invalided )  date  of  corns.  16th  July  1831. 
PActing  Bns.  Gardiner  Harvey  to  be  ens.  fkom 
above  wie»  to  complete  estab. 

Hsod  QuarterM,  JtOv  13.— Suig.  Robert  Wright 
(late  pnnn.)  posted  to  48th  N.L,  and  Suxg.  Edw. 
Chapman  to  7th  do. 

ComeC  R.  M.  North,  8d  L.C.,  to  do  duty  with 
riding  sdiool  at  Bangakire. 

Jufy  14.— Capt  J.  a  H.  Campbell  posted  to  9d 
Mtot  Vet  Bat,  and  Lieut  O.  W..Watsaa  to  1st  do. 

July  15.— AOtng  Ens.  J.  E.  Laoonnmovad  foun 
asth  to  do  duty  with  13th  N.L 

Jii^  16.— Capt  Thos.  Thompson  posted  to  Isl 
NatVet.Bat 

Ens.  Jm.  HacUng  posted  to  15th  N.L 

Jtd!y  80.— Ens.  Gardiner  Harvey  removed  ftom 
48th  and  posted  to  36th  ragt  at  Bangalore. 

Ju^  SI.— Acting  Ens.  W.  Brown  removed  flrom 
lOUi  to  do  duty  wllh  9th  N.L 

Julif  83.— AcUng  9d-Lleut  Q.  M.  Lethbddge,  of 
■rtmery ,  to  dp  duty  with  8d  bat 

Jn^  87.— Lieut.  G.W.' Watson  removed  fitom 
1st  Nat  Vet  lat  to  Camatic  Buxop»  Vet  Bat 

jNjy 96.-CaptC.ClflnK>ns,  9lhN.L,  toaotas 
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Capt  John  Macartney  nmoved  from  Camatic 
Emop.  Vet.  Bat  to  1st  Nat  Vet  Bat :  and  Lient 
Edw.  Oidtsksil  f  lom  9d  to  1st  Nat  Vet  Bat 

Jm^30.— The  following  rcmovala  and  poeriMs 
ordered  :  Lieut  CoL  T.  King,  ftom  I3th  to  89ai 
N.L{  Ueut  Col.  W.  Mibie,  from  89th  to  13th 
do.|  LleutCoLA.Stock<lateprDai.),  toSddo. 

Refwrfifld  to  imtgt  fnmn  Jkcnns.— July  8.  Muor 
H.  Ross,  4Sd  N.L— Lieut  C.  O.  Backhouse,  SKh 
N.I.— Capt  John  Wilght,  40th  N.L--Capt  W.  B. 
Coxe.  43d  N.I.— Lieut  H.  Face,  3D^NJ^-.48. 
Lieut  H.  J.  WnUns,  30th  N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 


To  A««f»^-Jtt]y  &.  9d-Uettt  W.  M.  Gahbatt 
of  artn.,  for  health.— 8.  Lieut  G.  H.  Kellett,  36th 

N.L,  for  health Ens.  G.  Davis,  43d  N.L,  for 

health.— ad-Lleut  W.  W.  Saundeca,  of  eogineera, 
for  one  year,  on  private  afikiw— 12.  Lieut  D.  B. 
Humphreys,  £3d  L.  Inf.,  for  health. — ^16.  Capt  T. 
Thompson,  invalid  estab.— Lieut  H.  Goslli^,  7th 
N.L,  for  health.— 19.  Mi^  a  B.  Darby,  8th 
LbC,  for  health. 

To  S0a.~July5.    Lieut.  CoL  Jas.  Hanson,  qu. 
msst  gen.  of  army,  nntO  81st  Dec  1839,  for  health. 
Ens.  C. 


for  health. 


Ireland,  llth  N.L,  for  six  months* 


To  St.  HW«fiav*July  19.  Ens.  D.  Hodson,  iOh 
regt,  for  edghtesn  months,  on  private  aflkbrs. 

SHIPPING. 

JrHvaU. 

Jif(Kl&  H.M.  S.  CroeodOo,  Montame,  ftom 
TrincomaPee— I8l  LamrmMm,  Jobit,  tram  Bos*- 
deaux  and  Pondidierry.— 41.  JjMdy  Nvgmt,  Wim* 
ble,  ftom  London.— 23.  Nonjblk,  Ocl^,  from 
Bourbon,  dfcc.  —  86.  Mountahtmrt  MBIfiituntom, 
Thompson,  ftom  London.— 29.  Ripi4v,HeBae,fraaa 
LiverpooL— ^1.  Red  Rover,  Chrystie,  ftom  New 
South  Wales  and  Copang.— >ltif  .  2.  Baro  of  Mo- 
locon,  Williams,  from  Calcutta.— 4.  American  ship 
Tbaore,  Henry,  from  Boston  and  Padang.— &. 
H.M.S.  Zebra,  Sansmares,  ftom  Trincomalleeb— 
10.  Tketit,  Mason,  from  MaurHltts  and  Covctenib 
—11.  CircauttM,  Douthwaite,  from  London,  and 
Hope,  Martin,  ftom  Baltimore. 

Departures, 

Ju/y  ao.  H.M.S.  CrocodUe,  Monttfue.  for  Pe- 
nang.  —  88l  Laurentia,  JoUt  for  Karloal. — 9^ 
EOan,  Patterson,  and  Mm,  TowaeU,  both  for  Cal- 
cutta.—28.  Ladif  Nugent,  Wimble,  for  Calcutta.— 
Aujf.  2.  Mountttuart  BpMmtone,  Thompson,  for 
Calcutta.— a.  Hereulee,  Wilson,  for  Penai^  Sin- 
gapore, &C.-81  AO>bVf  Hesse,  for  Calcutta.— 191 
Bsro  <tfMalwon,  WlUiams,  for  London. 

BIRTHS^  MARRIAGE,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTB8. 

June  95.  At  Masulipatam,  the  lady  of  LiaiU 
M'Leod,  49d  N.L,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Htaigolie,  thepady  of  Capt  St  JohnOiant* 
commanding  Sd  regt  NiiSB's  lufontiy,  of  a 
daughter. 

Julg  9.  At  Ottacamund,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Schmidt,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Nagerooll,  Mn.  Joseph  Roberta,  of  ^ 
daughter. 

11.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt  C.  Tomer, 
d5th  ragt,  01  a  son. 

—  At  Cuddaloce,  the  lady  of  Capt  S.  Stusrt*  of 
ason. 

15w  At  BeDary,  the  lady  of  Bnvvt  Capt  Mo»- 
phet^  H.M.  48th  rut,  of^a  son. 

18.  At  Madura,  Uie  lady  of  Capt  B.  S.  Waad, 
surveyor  generani  department,  of  a  daoghter. 

21.  At  Kamptee,  the  hidy  of  G.  Arbntitawt, 
Esq.,  3d  L.C.,  of  a  son. 

85.  At  WaU^ahbad,  Mrs.  J.  Dabrmple,  of  a 
daughtar. 

9f  At  CapoMDora.  the  |ady  of  CaM.  and  Pav- 
master  Barlow,  of  H.M.  54th  regt,  or  a  son. 

27.  AtChin^eput  the  lady  of  Thomas  Oakcs, 
Esq.,  of  aeon. 

.  At  Jauhiah,  the  lady  of  Capt  U.  S.  FooviV 
deputy  com.  of  ordnance,  of  a  son. 
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18.  AtCoopang,  inPlilicit,  lln.  Hmuy  HamiU 
ton*  ottLwaom 

—  At  Quikm,  the  lady  of  Capt  J«  G.  Roriton, 
ISch  N.I.f  of  a  fon. 

31.  At  Vellore,  tlM  lady  of  Capt.  Rs  R.  Rlcketta, 
48th  N.I.»  of  a  ton. 

Aug*  S.  At  Punianore,  the  ladgr  of  hta  Hlghn«M 
PxteoePathaChidui  Ray*!*  Koaod  hrother  of  the 
n^)ah  of  Punganorai  of  a  ion. 

~  AtHadxas,  the  huly  of  Paul  Melllua,  Eaq., 
of  aaon. 

—  At  BcDary,  Mn.  Pope,of  a  aon. 

4.  At  Punemukum,  Mza.  Wm.  Codie.  of  a 
danchter. 

i.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Leggatt,  a4J. 
Ut  Nat.  Vet.  fiat.,  of  aioo. 

8.  At  Madras,  Mrs.  O.  Wellington,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAOKS. 

JttfyS.  At  Madias,  Mr.  B.  H.  Satoor  to  M\n 
Anna  T.  Carapisi,  only  daughter  of  the  late  To> 
loua  Carapket,  Es^ 

90l  At  Madras,  ICr.  Lawrence  Johnson  to  Mlia 
Mary  Amne  Pavy. 

8&  At  Mwlxas,  Mr.  E.  D'Roaarlo,  of  the  Com- 
miwirj  General's  Office,  to  Elinbeth,  oiilydaugh- 
fier  of  the  late  Capt  Paul  Secluna,  formerly  of 
ILM.4thCeyloDrBet. 

S7.  At  Madras,  Mr.  James  TliorM,  ofthe  qu. 
maat.  gen.'i  department,  to  Jane,  react  c^  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Craae. 

—  At  Madras,  Mr.  F.  Laville,  bandmaster  38th 
N.I.,  to  Mhs  H.  Thompson. 

27.  At  MasuUpatam,  MoDsienr  AndrieJants  to 
Madennihplle  Bfiaabeth  Magdalene  Hcsembake. 


DEATHS. 

/•me  11.  At  Camianore,  Alex.  Easoo,  E14.* 
aaslst.  ftUTg.  H.M.  48th  regt. 

10.  At  TeUicherry,  Anstruther  Cheape,  Esq.,  of 
die  cWil  service,  son  of  John  Cheape,  Esq.,  of 
RoBsle,  Kifeshireb 

2S.  At  Madras,  aged  66,  Francis  Archibald  Sa- 
vage, Esq.,  of  thedvil  service,  yoiuigestson  of  the 
late  R.  Seivage,  of  Knockadoo,  county  SUgo,  Ire- 


Jntt  8.  At  Madras.  Christiana,  wife  of  Mr.  J. 
M'Bnde,  oednanoe  department,  aaed  98. 

11.  At  Bellary,  Anna,  wife  of  Lieut.  Belford,  of 
H.M.  48th  regt.,  seven  days  after  giving  birth  to  a 
eon  and  heir. 

14.  AtCuddapah,  of  spasmodic  cholera,  Lieut. 
James  Coles,  lith  regt.  N.I. 

15.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Andrew  Banon,  of  theflxm 
of  Messrs.  George  Gordon  and  Co. 

1&  At  Madras,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Capt.  H.  J. 
Vaxdon,  country  service. 
90.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Geo.  M'Farlalne,  aged  43. 

88.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair,  hair  dresser. 

87.  At  his  residence  in  Pursewaukum,  John  Je- 
remiah, Esq.,  notary  public  and  pmctor  of  tlie 
SopradM  Court  at  Madias,  aged  43. 

89.  At  Royapet,  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  the 
College  of  Fort  St.  Gemn. 

->  At  Madias,  Miss  Euxabeth  Spyer. 

31.  At  Madras,  aoed  41,  Capt.  Archibald  WUsOO, 
10th  r^  N.I.,  and  assistant  commissary  general. 

Au/f.  4.  At  Madras,  Mr.  John  Robertson,  ofthe 
gaiilsuu  band,  aged  91. 

6.  At  Colmbatoor,  Richard  Clive,  Esq.^  chief 
secretary  to  the  government  at  this  presidency, 
and  flidest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  CUve,  Esq.,  of 
Slydi^  bi  thecounty  of  Salop. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

tlKTlCM  OP  uxor.  COL.  AITCHI80V. 

Bambt^  QaOe^  April  91, 18.S1.— Lieut. 
Col.  J.  W.  Aitcbison,  is  allowed  m  fur- 
lough Co  Europe  for  three  years  for  the 
benefit  of  hia  bealth,  and  permitted  to  re« 
sign  tbo  situation  of  adjutant  general  of 
tlM  army  from  the  dote  of  his  departure. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  has  much  pleasure  in  publicly 
testifying  the  high  sense  which  he  enter* 
tains  of  Lieut.  Col.  Aitchison's  services 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-six  years, 
and  particularly  the  upright  and  able 
niHnner  in  which  that  officer  haa  con- 
ducted the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
of  adjutant  general  of  the  army  since  the 
5tb  October  1826.  And  his  Lordship  in 
Council  will  not  fail  to  bring  to  the  spe- 
cial notice  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors Lieut.  Col.  Aitchison's  long  and  va- 
luable services. 

FirTH  SUPBRIXTIKDINQ  8UHOKOK. 

Bombay  Cattle^  April  23,  1831.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  add  a  fifth  superintending  sur- 
geon  to  tlie  establisbmcDt  of  this  Presi- 
dency, to  have  charge  of  the  duties  at  the 
island  of  S::l8ette  and  the  Concan,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Hon.  the  Court 
of  Directors. 

UnJer  this  'arrangement,  the  range  of 
the  superinteodiiig  surgeon  of  the  soutlu 
west  division  of  Guxerat  will  be  conHned 
to  Surer,  Broach,  and  Baroda,  and  that  of 
the  superintending  surgeon  of  the  south- 
em  division  of  the  Deccan,  to  Sattora, 
Sholapoor,  and  Mahableshwar,  and  the 
station  in  the  Dooab. 


June  1,1831 — The  Right  Hon.  tlie 
Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct 
that  the  divisions  allotted  to  superintend- 
ing surgeons,  in  consequence  of  a  fifth  su- 
perintending surgeon  being  added  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Presidency,  subject 
to  tlie  approval  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  shall  be  as  follows: 

North-west  division  of  Guserat.— Dee. 
sa,  Rajkote,  Bhooj,  forebunder. 

South-east  division  of  Guzerat. — Surat, 
Broach,  Baroda,  Kaira,  Ahmedaliad,  Hur- 
sole. 

Presidency  division.— Bombay,  Bbewn- 
dy,  Tannah,  Mithableshwar,  Satare,  Da* 
poolee,  Rutnagherry. 

Northern  division  of  the  Deccan.— Poo- 
na,  Ahmednuggur,  Malligaum,  Seroor, 
Asseergfaur. 

Southern  division  of  the  Deccan. — Bel- 
gaum,  Vingolar,  Dbarwar,  KuUedgee, 
Sholapore. 

CONDUCT  or  CAPT.  WATKINS- 

Bombay  CasUe,  May  3,  1831.  — Tlie 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct  that  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  dispatch  from  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  dated  tbe)7th  Januaiy, 
18319  be  published  in  general  orders : 

Para*  1 .  **  We  have  perused  with  great 
attention  the  proceedings  of  the  O^urt 
Martial  held  upon  Capt.  Charles  Waddell 
Watkins,  of  your  establishment,  and  we 
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coincide  with  you  in  opinion  that  the  Mci- 
Cencc  passed  on  Capt.  Walkins  was  quite 
inadequate  to  the  crime  of  which  that  offi. 
cer  had  been  convicted. 

8.  It  appears  that  Capt«  Watkina  not 
only  avowed,  but  undertook  to  justify,  his 
having  insulted  and  even  struck  bis  conu 
mending  officer  Major  Sbireff  when  in 
the  eiecution  of  his  public  duty,  on  tins 
plea  that  Major  Sbireff  had  addressed 
some  irritating  ezpressit»ns  to  him  in  the 
course  of  an  examination  into  the  conduct 
of  a  soldier  of  his  regiment. 

5.  If  Capt  Walkins  thought  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  language  of  Major  Sbi- 
reff, he  ought  to  have  complained  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  tlie  station  or  dis- 
trict in  wbich  the  regiment  was  quartered. 
For  it  is  obvious,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  cannot  be  upheld,  if  officers  are  per- 
mitted to  insult  their  superiors,  or  to  call 
them  to  personal  account,  for  any  acts 
done,  or  expressions  used,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  functions. 

4.  To  mark  our  sense  of  the  crimina- 
lity  of  Capt.  Watkins's  conduct,  and  to 
support  due  discipline  in  our  army  by  an 
example  which  shall  deter  others  from  si- 
milar misconduct,  we  have  resolved  to  dis- 
miss Capt  Watkina  from  our  service. 
'  5.  We  therefore  direct  that  Capt  Wat- 
kins's name  be  struck  out  of  the  army  list 
of  y<tur  establishment  from  the  29th  I>f;c. 
1899,  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  martial  by  which 
he  was  tried. 

6.  We  also  direct  you  to  notify  to  the 
army  in  G.  O.s  our  strong  diaapprobation 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  punishment 
awarded  by  tlie  court  martial  which  sat 
upon  the  trial  of  Cspt.  Watkins,  namely, 
"suspension  from  rank  and  pay  for 
twelve  calendar  mooths.'* 

coxnutiiTioir  for  tbx  loss  or  bobsss.^ 

OOMMAND  ALLOWAMCB. 

.  Bombt^  CasUe,  June  1,  1831.— In  con- 
formity with  instructiona  received  from 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
Riglit  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  all  mounted  staff 
and  infantry  officers  drawing  horse  allow- 
ance, sImU  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  horses  when  kill^  in 
action,  or  wounded  so  as  to  become  un- 
serviceable, a  bill  on  honour  for  the  value 
of  the  horse,  not  however  in  any  instance 
exceeding  rupees  550,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  pay  department,  Touched  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  regulations  for 
compensation  to  cavalry  officers  under  si* 
milar  circumstances.  Vide  Military  Code, 
page  II,  article  x. 

It  is  further  directed,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  the  same  authority,  diat 
the  allowance  for  the  command  of  irregu- 
lar local  corps  be  from  this  date,  with  ex- 
ception of  the  marine  battalion^  reduced 


from  rupees  400  lo  900.  per  month,  ex- 
clusive of  the  off.reckonings  to  which  in- 
valid free  officers  may  be  entitled  under 
the  orders  of  24th  Oct  1826,  if  posted  to 
either  of  these  corps. 

ALLOWANCe  TO  OFFICKRS  AT  rOONAB. 

Bombay  Cattle,  June  8,  1831.  —  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  ia 
pleased  to  cancel  that  clause  in  the  G.  O-s 
of  the  14th  of  March,  1822,  which  sane 
tioned  the  continuance  of  6eld  allowance 
to  the  officers  of  the  general  staff  attached 
to  the  head.quarters  of  the  Poonah  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  they,  U^ether  with  the 
superintendent  of  bazars,  are  accordingly 
placed  on  garrison  allowances  from  the 
1st  instant. 

SALAET  or  TBS  JUXK3B  ADTOCATK  OXKKEAL. 

Bombay  Cattle,  July  7,  1831.— Ptar- 
suant  to  instructions  from  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  salary  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  tlie  army  is  reduced 
to  rupees  600  per  mensem.  The  reduc- 
tion will  have  effect  from  tbe  28d  July 
1828.  This  salary  is  exclusive  of  that 
drawn  by  tbe  Judge  Advocate  General 
for  his  duties  connected  with  the  Indian 
navy,  amounting  to  rupees  900  per  men- 
aem,  as  sanctioned  in  G.  O^  dated  the 
2Ist  July  1829. 

SIRVICIS  OP  MAJOR  J.   HAWKIKS. 

Bombay  CatUe,  July  11,   1831 ^The 

Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  haa 
received  with  sincere  regret  tbe  account  of 
the  death  of  Migor  J.  Hawkins,  of  the 
corps  of  engineers,  which  took  plaoe  tA 
sea  on  tbe  1^  of  February  last 

Major  Hawkins,  in  die  course  of  his 
long  service  of  thirty-four  year^  was  enu 
ployed  in  all  the  various  duties  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  engineer  officers  in  India,  aod 
uniformly  conducted  them  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  to  the  entire  aatiafaction  of 
his  superiors. 

In  1803  he  served  in  the  field  under  S.'r 
A.  Wellesley,  and  in  a  subaequent  cam- 
paign under  Colonel  Wallace  ;  he  was  no- 
ticed as  an  able  and  active  offioer  at  tbe 
sieges  of  Chandore  and  Galna. 

The  abilities  and  acquirements  of  Major 
Hawkins  were  various,  and  embraced 
every  branch  of  knowledge  connected 
with  his  profession.  He  was  excellent  as 
an  architect  and  draftsman,  an  artificer, 
a  practical  machinist,  and  mechanic; 
qualifications  which  be  displayed  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  the  erection  of  the 
Mint  and  Mint  machinery,  a  task  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude  and  difficulty, 
the  scarci^  of  European  workmen  of 
ence  and  skill  is  considered. 

Tbe  able  and  successful  manner  in 
which  this  great  work  was  executed  by 
Major  Hawkins  constitutes  an  honourable 
roenortal  of  his  talents,  attainments  and 
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■otI  ;  and  Ihe  Rl^t  Ron.  the  Gorernor 
in  Conncil  fcch  it  due  to  tbe  meriti  of 
this  able  ofRcar,  publicly  to  record  bii 
high  sBoae  of  bis  valuable  lenrices. 

flTATXOy  or   KULLUDOHEK. 

Bombay  GktiU,  Jubf  19,  1891.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct  that,  from  the  1st  proiimo, 
tbe  staCioD  of  KuUudgliae  be  made  a  gar. 
rison  station. 

OPaTHALlUC    INSTRUTIOV. 

Bombay  CasiU,  ytug.  12,  1831.— The 
Bight  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
having  been  pleased,  by  a  resolution  in  the 
General  Department,  to  abolish  the  Opb- 
tbslmic  Institution  wt  constituted  by  O.  O. 
dated  3d  May  1894,  tbe  following  ar. 
rangcments  are  published  for  genenu  in- 
fbrmation* 

All  native  and  European  patients  la- 
bouring  under  diseases  of  tbe  eye  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Native  General  Moapttal 
and  European  General  Hospital,  respec- 
tively, tbere  to  be  treated  by  tbe  oculist,  if 
at  the  Presidency. 

Tbe  oculist  will  be  employed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  year  under  the  in- 
simctiona  of  the  Medical  Board,  in  visit- 
mg  tbe  different  lar|ce  cities  and  stations, 
for  tbe  purpoie  of  affording  tlie  people  oi 
the  country  generally,  and  those  employed 
in  tbe  public  service,  tbe  benefit  of  his  ad. 
vice  and  assistance. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

TtrrUutkU  Dtportmemi, 
Jw$t§  30*  Mr*  Robert  Cfuiiubeffi»  sctti^  seoond 


■Sihfinf  to  prindpsl  ooUsctor  of  Surst« 

Aitg.  13.  Mr.  W.  RldwfdMii,  actli«  flist  seiis- 
tsBt  to  prindpsl  eoOcetor  in  touthem  MahnOta 
cowntiy. 

Mr.  P.  Baooa,  aalrtsBt  to  Jnntor  prtnripal  coMee 
toref  Poooa. 

PtdiUcal  Depmrtment, 

Jtnunn.  'Mr.  J.  P.  Wllloiighby,  potltkal  sgwt 
In  Kattsewsr. 

MIUTARY  APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Cuele,  AprOnB,  1101.— Lleat.  Gd.  T. 
Beiford*  8th  N.I.»  to  lucoesd  Colond  Delamotts 
in  command  of  Hunole. 

Major  J.  D.  Crasler,  sttsdisA  to  S5th  N.I.,  to 
asame  oommsnd  of  troopi  at  Hunole  as  fsnior 
oflloer  at  sUtion*  a*  a  temp,  arrangement. 

Snpcnram.  Em.  B.  C.  Cotgnre,  Mth  N.I.,  ad- 
mitted on  eAcHveitrenfthj  Cnnb  8lh  April  I831» 
T«  OnBteVf  iBvaUded. 

jprS  IflL^Aisiit.  Sur^  J.  Howbcn  to  isHuae 
duKge  of  Lwiatic  Asylam  at  Colaba. 

4^ilUi— Aflrist.Sun.  H.  C.  Heath  placed  at 
dhpgaai  of  faperlmandnt  of  Indiaanavy  for  nMk- 
rtosdnry. 

jtfHI  n.-CwfC  H.  a  Bvarert.  H.M.  6th  rart., 
ID  be  aidade  ramp  to  CoU  SuHlvan,  coaunaada^ 
riisn"^'-' * J  Utm  18th  Pet». 

AprU  SSi—hioat.  O.  DsdK.  corpa  of  englneen,  to 
■roceeit  from  Scvoor  in  command  of  company  of 
iibimiaii  intended  to  relieve  thoae  at jpremt  em- 
ployed on  rosd  from  Nsgotna  to  Mnar,  and  to 
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take  cJMoge  of  that  saad  sad  ooattaaie 
tion. 

Lieut.  J.  SkMlaIr  to  act  sa 
of  Poonadlviaioa  of  army  during 
W.  R.  Leater. 


its 


of  ctorea 
of  Capt. 


Lieut.  H.  C.  Lncsa,  srtillflry,  to  act  Ibr  Lieut 
Sinclair  aa  Jwilor  oanmianry  of  atoraa  at  preii- 
dency. 

Lieut  P.  M.Melville.  7th  N.L,  and  ftnrt  aiUa. 
tant,  to  be  acting  aide-de-camp  to  Right  Hon.  Om 
Govenor. 

Sun.  R.  Wallace  to  be  superintending  surgeon  at 
ptesldencyi  Island  ofSahette,  SBdConesalaee  Ge- 
neral Orden). 

4pHf  Sfl^Mal.  L  H.  Bellaals,  10th  N.L,  at  hb 
own  raquett,  traaafeRed  to  invalid  eatabb 

.  ^prtf87.— The  following  temporary  arraafe- 
mcntieoallraed!  Ltout  B.  Bally  toactaaadLto 
the  Gohandauae  bat  duriiw  abaenoe  of  Lwu. 
WhItUe,  ttoax  15th  Sent  18W  to  16th  Jan.  183U* 
Lieut  J.  Brodhurst,  Europ.  rsgt»  to  officiate  aa 
interp.  to  9Ut  N.l.  Arom  94Ch  March,  during  ab- 
aenoe of  Lieut  Pan7  on  leave.-4:apt  C.  Cnwley. 
dep.  assist  adL  gen.,  to  take  charge  of  aasist  ou. 
mast  generars  departmeot  In  northern  division 
during  absence  of  Capt  N.  Campell,  od  leave  at 
presidency.— Lieut  C.  Birdwood  toact  asqu.  meat 
and  intern,  to  Sd  N.I..  from  1st  April  until  relieved 
by  E^aa.  A.  M.  Hasdwood.— Lieut  V.  T.  Kemett 
to  act  as  adj.  to  Slat  N.L,  Arom  83d  March,  durlnie 
atasasioe  of  Lieut  Prior  on  sidi  cert —Capt  Csack- 
low,  89d  N.L,  to  take  duuge  of  Goaerat  psov. 
bat  on  deptttnre  of  Capt  Jonas  Ibr  praaidancy  on 

iljrU. ».— Aasist  Suia.  Janiai  Anderson,  28d 
K.I.,  to  be  aasbt  garmon  surgeon  and  dieputy 
medlGal  atorekeeper  at  presidency,  v.  Davis,  per- 
mitted to  resign  situations. 

iliar4>— Supewium.  Uent  J.  S.  Uowln,  iMt  of 
artaiery,  admitted  on  eflbctlve  strsivth,  liram 
18th  April,  V.  T.  Sutton,  dec 

Sopenmm.  Lieut  F.  Mayor,  6th  N.L,  admitted 
on  eflbctlve  strength  Ihxn  83d  April,  v*  Urafaam, 
dec 


Lieut  S.  Pool, 
oflker  at  Shola 


lat  L.C.,  to  act  as  public  staff 


tlapore,  fkom  asth  Mardi,  during  ab* 
sence  of  Brigade  M^)or  Wyle  on  duty,  as  a  temp, 
arrangement 

Mntf  &— The  foDowlog  temporary  arrangenMnts 
confirmed:— Lieut  T.  W.  HlcksN  artillery,  to 
act  aa  adi.  to  artillery  details  In  Guaerat,  from  1st 
Feb.  to  Mth  March  1831.— M^or  R.  Thomas,  1st 
L.C.,  CO  aasume  command  of  troops  at  Sholapore, 
tvom  8Bth  March,  during  absence  of  Llent  CoL 
Brooks,  on  duty.— Capt  F.  Sdiuler,  horse  brl- 
crade,  to  act  as  com.  of  stores  to  Poona  division, 
nom  lat  May  untB  Lieut  Sfaidair  Jolns^~Brigada 
Ma)or  R.  Crosier  to  take  charge  of  ordaaooe  de- 
nartascnt  and  artillery  details  at  Mamganm,  Aram 
l7th  April  until  arrival  of  an  artillery  officer «« 
Ueuts.  J.  B.  8.  Warh^r  and  A.  Rowland,  anUkry, 
to  take  charge  of  ordnaDoe  department,  fonneral 
Baroda.  from  lltk,  and  latter  at  Dceaa,  from  14fth 
ApriL— Major  W.  Niaon,  19tk  N.L,  lo  luiinn 
command  of  troops  in  Candabh. 

Af«jr7»  19b  end  1^— The  fiiUeiriag  siiaiigwneats 
aanctioned :— Assist  Surg.  W.  R.  Deacon,  Mh  N.L* 
to  act  as  assist  ear.  sun.  and  deputy  medical  store- 
keeper at  presidency,  Ikmb  1st  May  until  arrival  of 
Aanat  Surg.  Anderson.— Lieut  V.  F.  KsnneU,  SIst 
N.L,  to  act  as  dep.  aasist.  a4).  sen.  to  northeni 
div.  of  army,  from  ISth  Dee.  1830  to  I6lh  Jan. 
1831.— Capt  D.  W.  Shaw,  flOth  N.L,  to  annme 
commandof  troona  at  Hnrsole  during  absenoe  of 
Mi^or  Crosier  on  duty. 

Assist  Surg.  T.  Bridewell  ptaced  at  dbpoaal  of 
superintendent  of  Indian  navy  for  nurfaieduty. 

Jum  90.— Aasist  Surg.  J.  Bourdiler  placed  at 
disposal  of  superintendent  of  Indian  navy,  Ibr 
nunaeduty. 

jMjMtS.— CadeU  of  Artillery  Chas.  Yoifce  and 
O.  P.  Baynes  admitted  on  estaoUshment 

Lieut  W.  PoUingec,  H.M.  6lh  Foot,  lo  be  an 
extra  aide-de-camp  to  Ri^  Hon.  the  Governor. 

Surg.  J.  Inales  to  retain  skuatioo  of  civil 
gson  at  Broacn  until  breaking  up  of  i 


JwtB  30.— The  following  temporary   arrsMS* 
msnt  conflrmad :  Maj.  C.  Davica,  attached  to  IMh 


N.L,  to  assume  comnuad  of 
from  lOth  Juns  until  fitrthei 

(G) 


St  Sunt* 
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Begi$ter,^B<mbm^, 


[Jak. 


id  Or.  S.L  LiMt.  A.  Hand  to  te  a^} ,  y.  Jaoob 
Tttigned}  date  17th  June  1831. 

Juiy  5. — ^AMJft.  SuTg.  J.  Monrny  to  npair  ftom 
Mahabuleihwar  to  Dapooree  to  attend  Right  Hen. 
the  Governor  durfaig  rains. 

Lieut  J.  Vlnceut,  engineer  oorpe,  to  act  as  qu. 
mast.,  tram  1st  April,  during  atnenoe  of  Lieut. 
Soott,  as  a  temp,  arrangement. 

Julp  7«— Assist.  Surff.  C.  P.  LlTingstone  to  Uke 
charge  of  duties  of  civil  surgeon  at  Ahmedatiad 
during  absence  of  civil  surgeon ;  date  of  order  lAih 
Sept.l83U. 

Lieut.  Cot  J.  Kennersly  oonflrmed  in  ooounand 
of  Candeish. 

Capt.  P.  D.  Ottey,  deputy  postmaster  at  Poona, 
placed  at  disposal  of  comnumderof  forces  for  regi- 
mental duty. 

Juljf  8.— Assbt.  Surg.  Frith,  Sd  N.T.,  to  act  as 
dvii  surgeon  of  Concan  during  absence  of  Assist. 
Surg.  Stuart. 

Julif  lU —Carpi  0/  Bngineen,  Sen.  Capt.  J. 
Nutt  to  be  major,  and  Lieut.  F.  McGIUivray  to  be 
capt.,  in  sue  to  Hawldns  deci  date  80tn  Feb. 
1»I. 

J«/y  14.— Asstot.  Suig.  Rupert  Kirk  placed  at 
disposal  of  superintendent  of  Indian  navy  for 
duty  in  that  branch  of  service. 

Capt  F.  McOillivray  to  be  mint  engineer,  and 
Lieut  Turner  to  be  assistant  toditto. 

Lieut  G.  Ful\{ames,  86th  N.L,  to  vacate  his 
aituation  of  assistant  to  mint  engineer  on  Ist  Oct, 
and  be  placed  at  disposal  of  commander  of  forces, 
the  services  of  a  second  assbt  to  mint  engineer 
being  dbpensed  witlu— {The  Govenimr  in  Council, 
in  a  G.O.,  testifies  his  entire  apptolMtion  of  the 
aervices  or  Lieut  FuUjames  while  holding  Uie  si- 
tuation  of  aasutant  to  the  mint  engineer.] 

Capt  J.  6.  Down,  Ist  or  Gr.  N.L  (owing  to 
want  of  officers  of  that  rank  with  corps),  to  vacate 
hb  command  of  detacliments  statioiwa  In  seques- 
tered districts  south  ot  Baroda,  and  place  himsdf 
at  dbposal  of  commander  of  forces  for  regimental 
duty.— {The  Governor  in  Council,  in  a  G.O.,  ex- 
prenes  hb  high  sense  and  entire  approbation  of 
Capt.  Down's  services  and  cooduct  while  in  com- 
mand  of  the  detachments  stationed  in  the  sequet. 
tered  districts  south  of  Baroda.] 

Lieut  CoL  T.  Burford,  8th  N.L,  to  command 
troops  at  Baroda,  and  to  conduct  sudh  duties  in 
poiltical  department  at  Baroda  as  may  be  entrusted 
to  him  by  political  commissioner  for  Guaerat,  r. 
Lieut.  Col.  Miles  resigned  command. 

Lieut  CoL  T.  Movgan,  11th  N.L,  to  succeed 
Lieut  CoL  Burford  in  command  of  troops  at  Hur- 
sole. 

Jtfdf  fiS.— .Lieut  E«  A.  ParquhanoB,  legt  of 
artiL,  to  be  acting  deputy  commissary  of  ordnance* 
in  sue  to  Lieut  Lucas,  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Surope. 

Jtd^96.— ISA  V,I.  Ens.H.CotgraTetobelieat, 
▼.  Montgomenr,  dec ;  date  7th  July  1831.— Super- 
num.  E%s.  W.  Robertson  admitted  on  eObctlve 
strength  from  above  dat^  v.  Cotgrave,  prOm. 

Supemum.  Ens.  W.  Orroc^,  l6th  N.L,  ad- 
mitted on  eUbctive  strength  ftom  Uth  July  1831, 
▼.  Browne,  dec. 

The  following  dlvblon  order  confirmed :— Capt 
Gibson  to  take  charge  of  ordnance  stores  in  Dooab : 
date  11th  Nov.  1890. 

Jtffjr  89i— Cadet  of  En^eecs  W.  S.  Jaoob  ad« 
mitted  on  estaUbhment 

Corpa  of  Bngineen.  Sen.  Mi^or  T.  Dickinaon  to 
be  lieut  coL,  v.  Drummond  dec ;  date  lOlh  April 
1830.— Sen.  Capt  K.  Gordon  to  be  nu^,  Lieut 
C.  W.  Grant  to  be  capt,  and  8d-Lieut  I.  Estridge 
to  be  Ist-Ueut,  in  sue  to  Hawkins,  dec ;  date  SOth 
FMnlSSa 

C^t  Slight,  englneecs,  to  act  as  inspecthig  en- 
gineer to  Poona  divbion,  ftom  date  of  Capt  Jer^ 
▼b's  departure,  as  a  temp,  arrangement;  date  of 
order  18th  July. 

Lieut  C.  S.  Geddes,  84th  N.L.  at  hb  own  n- 
quest,  transferred  to  hivalidesteb. 

Aug.  4^Capt  J.  L.  Frederick  to  be  fanpectimr 
engineer  in  Deocan  during  absence  of  Capt  G.  R. 
Jervis. 

Lieut  R.  Foster,  ezeeutlTe  engineer  at  Poonah. 
to  act  as  superintendent  of  puUic  Instnictlan 
during  ibNOce  of  Capt  O.R.Jcrvta. 


IMk  n;I.  Ens.  W.  R.  Amndey  tobe  ^n. 
and  intern,  in  Hindoostanee  laimuiga*  ▼  ' 
gomery,  dec ;  dated  7th  July  inf. 

Supcxnum.  Lieut  F.  N.  Valiant  94th  N.L,  ad- 
mitted on  eObctlTe  strength,  from  9Mh  July  im^ 
▼.  C.  S.  Geddes,  invalided. 


Aug.  ll<-Mr.  T.  J.  KnoK  admitted  on 
an  aasbt  surgeon. 

^t^.  13.— Lieut  C.  Bbdwood,  3d  N.I.,  to  act  as 

inteip.  to  SGth  N.L,  Arom  1st  Aug.,  during  absence 
of  Lfeut.  Wilson,  ;on  alck  cert,  as  a  temp,  ar- 
rangement 

Aasbt  Surg.  Bdum  ccUeved  ftom  duly  In  In- 
dian navy. 

Auff.18.  —  7*he  foUowIng  temporary  arrange- 
ments confirmed :  Lieut  J.  Ash,  regt  of  artiL,  to 
act  as  line  adj.  at  Sattara,  ftom  18th  July,  during 
abaence  of  Lieut  Cartwric^t  on  sick  oert^-Capt 
D.  W.  Shaw,  20th  N.L,  to  assume  command  of 
troops  at  Hursole*  on  departure  of  Lieut  CoL  Bur- 
ford from  station. 

Mr.  Thoe^ Waller  admitted  on  estak  as  an  aviat. 
■nrgeon. 

Rtfmmedtoduhffnm  Burvp&^—JuMlR.  UeaU 
D.  Malcolm,  3d  N.I.— Assist  Sni«.  P.  Stuart.— 
July  88.  Capt  L.  J.  Frederick,  corps  of  < 
-^  Lieut  C.  A.  Stewart,  i6th  N.L 

rUKLOVGRS. 

Tb  Acropa.— April  Iff.  Lieut  E.  R.  PiothCw^, 
regt  of  arUL,  for  health.— 81.  Aaibt  Surg.  S. 
Frsser,  for  health.— Ens.  F.  Westbrook,  18th  N.I~ 
for  healUi^Lleut  CoL  C.  Garraway,  17th  N.L- 
for  health.— Lieut  CoL  J.  W.  Aitchison,  adj.  mL 
of  army,  for  health.— 89i  Surg.  W.  DaLninis.  for 
health.— May. 3.  Ens. C.  W. Prodier, 4thN.L, for 
healths-June  Sff.  Ens.  6.  J.  Peters,  14th  N.L,  on 

Srivate  aflUrs,  for  one  year^—JuJy  8.  Vetsfai. 
urg.  R.  Walters,  3d  L.C.,  for  healOi.— Lieut  G. 
Candy,  .U  N.L,  for  health.— fil.  Lieut  C.  Luc^ 
r^gt  ot  artiL,  for  heBlth.-49.  Ena.  U.  S.  Gnnter. 
invalid  estah.,  for  health.  ' 

To  (%<fia^^uly  S3.  Capt  G.  R.  Jervb,  of  «d- 
gineers,  for  twelve  months,  for  health. 

To  Sff^tvore^-^pril  8L  Capt  W.  R.  Lester, 
com.  of  stores  Poonah  dlT.  of  anny,  for  afac 
months,  on  private  aAdrs.— Aug.  8.  Sure.  G. 
Smyttan,  mannebat,  forumontluu  on  nnrMe 
afiUrs  (also  to  Calcutta). 

To  Sso.— April  as.  Lieut  F.  Danidl.  18th  Ma- 
dias N.L,  for  twdve months,  for  health. 

INDIAN  NAVY  PROMOTIONS. 

Commander  Geoige  Mfaichin  to  be  capt,  ▼. 
Orlce,  resigned;  date  of  com. SOth  Sept  ina. 

Lieut  J.  H.  Wltaon  to  be  commander,  ▼.  Hin- 
chln,  prom. ;  ditto  ditta 

Midshipman  J.  A.  Young  to  belleat,  v.  Wihon. 
prom.;  ditto  ditto. 

Midshipman  Charles  Parbury  to  be  Ibnt.  ▼. 
Richardson,  dec;  date  of  com.  14th  Dec  183a 

Lieut  W.  Denton  to  be  commander,  'v.  RJdMd- 
son,  invalided;  date  of  com.  81st  May  1831. 

Midshipman  G.  B.  Kempthome  to  be  ttent,  r. 
Denton  prom.  I  ditto  ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrimltM. 

Ji(|^4.  jfbrfime,  Crawford^  ftqm 

town,  nom 


Dnko  of  EoOmr^,  Brown,  nu- 

deira.— 80.  Staroh,  Columtabe,  from ^ 

8ir  Frandt  Bwton,  Reid,  from  LiverpooL— 87. 
BUwabeih  and  Jane,  Richmond,  ftom  London  and 
Cu>ei— 88.  CaomdUK  BmMnek,  Humphreys,  ftom 
Calcutta.— iltiy.ff.  H.C.  skxip  of  war  £l!^Mmi«nsw 
Rose,  ftom  Bushire  and  Bassadoi«w— 7.  Drw 
Mackensie,  ftom  MauriUus*— 8.  Gi/i^,  HI. 
fjram  LiverpooL— 11.  American  ship  Ntrmm,  — .- 
dtoott,  flpom  Salem.— 81.  SmMbii,  MitdieU,  ftom 
Muscat^-86.  Maimtie,  Lawson,  ftom  Liverpool. 

DsjHvfnres. 

JiAf  3.  H.C.  brig  of  war  nmhraim,  DcnCon, 
for  PeiBlan  OulCr-lO.  AadM,  Poctar.  for  Uvvr- 
pooL->14.   ildafe,  Lavakdie,  Ibr  Bonrtxai-tt 


Eegister,'^Maldcca*''^(^dnff,^^3ianUia,'^SwaH  River, 


H.C  dite  lhd»  ttT  SMMtf ,  WhitiliMd,  nd  Jral^. 
Mir  of  HtmO^,  Hint,  both  for  CUaftt  CharUt 
Karr,  Brodle.  Ibr  cUttoi  and  OthOlo,  Thomon, 
for  Liverpool.— 96.  H.C.S.  Oweni  Kjfdt  Nairne, 
for  China.'—  Aug.  6.  H.M.S.  SMdHto,  Hare,  for 
TrlneomallBe;  and  Duke  «f  Bpjrintri^t  Brown, 
ibr  ChfaML— 7.  H.C.S.  Hpth*,  Shepherd,  for 
Chlin:  fortune,  Crawfind,  for  the  Clyde  i  and 
Jforl  0/  SUon*  Theaker,  for  London.— «.  H.C.S. 
Bflre^brdAtre,  Hope,  for  CUnat  and  Aala  FetU, 
Honnor,|foc  Calcutta.  — 13.  Hibe.  Briolle,  for 
Boorbon.— «^  H.C.  sloop  of  war  i«iiiA««r,Bnirks. 
fbrPe»ianGulf:-31.  tt*  Wrtmei$  Bmrtan,  Reidt 
forLhrerpooL 

WHIgkiitLmdom (Aug.  87)  £7*  P« ton. 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

lAwS.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Oeorie  Adama, 
bq.,  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  George  Slmpton, 
Kaq*,  of  a  aon,  itUl-bonu 

—  At  Poona,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Knipe,  17th 
N.I.,  of  aeon. 

Jime  4.  The  bdj  of  Capt.  Geone  Twemlow, 
ooounaadaat  of  H.H.  the  Niiam's  artillery  at  Au- 
nuariiad,  of  a  daughter. 

&  Ai  Deen,  Malady  of  Lieut.  lUer,  Bufopean 

IsT  At  Dharwar,  His.  Carralho,  of  a  son. 

S&  At  Kavel,  the  wifo  of  Mr.  Pasooal  A.  De 
gfntia,  of  a  daoghtec 

Jii^6L  At  Poonah,  thelady  of  Lleot.  P.  H.  BO- 
|anion,17lhN.L.  ofasoo.   .     ,.         ^    , 

—  At  Ahmednugger^  thelady  of  Jansoi  Biydoo. 
iu>.,  of  a  son.  _  .  ^      .  .. 

90i  At  Camp,  near  I>eeto,  the  lady  Of  Lieut 
Robert  MIgnen,  Bombay  Europ.  regt,  of  a  son. 

SQi  AtBhewndy,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Drummond, 
11th  rsgt  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  4.  In  the  fort,  Mrs.  Lawless,  of  a  daughter. 

U:  At  Alunednugmr,  the  lady  of  Jackson  W. 
MiMptstt  Esq.,  cItU  serrloe,  of  a  daughter. 

ULAtBombay,  the  lady  of  Capt  B.  Johnstone, 
NIaam's  service,  ofasoo.  _       _ 

as.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Alex.  Bell,  Esfl., 

idge  and  session  judge  of  the  Kflnkaa,of  a  daugh« 
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is.  At  Bombay,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Hemson, 
cmT  ordnance  of  a  daughter. 


XAEMAOBS. 

JftvSOi  AtOiffganm.  Mr.  Manod  Pnada  de 
MeUo  to  Mlas  QuiterladePenha. 

June  98.  At  Poona,  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith  to  Miss 
/^m  Hynes. 

J«^  9.  At  Seroor,  Ist-Corponl  T.  Butler,  en. 
|dneer  eotpa.  to  EUn,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. 
GhMseott,  H.C.  military  service. 

0.  Lieut.  R.  M.  Hu|^,  ISth  i^gt  N.L,  and  fort 
•Mutant  at  Surat,  to  Emmeiine,  youngest  daugh* 
ter  of  Wm.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Torquay,  Deronshueb 

14.  At  Bombay,  Capt  Arthur  Miickworth,  of 
H.M.  Sdifst  or  Ooeen*s  Royato,  to  Augusta  Mary, 
thiid  daughter  of  Joseph  Gilbert,  Eaq. 

S3.  At  Bombay,  Henry  Blola Turner,  Esq.,  lleut 
fta  the  Hon.  E.I.  Company's  engineers,  to  Caroline 
Chailotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  M^Jor  Haw- 
kfais,  F.ltS.,  of  the  same  corps. 

Aug.  1&  At  Bombay,  Commander  John  Sawyer, 
Indian  natvy,  to  Miss  ^oadia  Sophia  Goodrldg& 

Imittf.  At  Sholapace,  Ens.  John  Ramsay,  9th 

gt  N.I.,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
»  Esq., 


DKATB8. 


Mmnh  88.  At  Belgaum,  Lieut  and  Qn.  Mast  R. 
O.  Kktf,  3d  regu  N.I.,  aged  86. 

AprU9.  On  board  the  Opttm  OaHU,  when  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  John  Ritchie,  Es.^.,  of  the 
iimof  Ritchie,  Flnlay,  and  Co.,  aged  aSb 


81.  At  Hydrabad,  Agnes,  wifo  of  H.  Bknncrha- 
,  offals  hitmen  the  Nlam'a 


pctt,  Esq.,  qr. 
artillery. 

May  8.  On  his  way  to  the  NellgherrT  HIDs, 
Henry  Petrle  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
William  Nicol  and  Cow 

1&  At  the  General  Hospital,  Mr.  William  P. 
Kneebone.  of  the  commknarlat  deMurtment 

89i  At  Ahmedahad,  Mr.  James  Denning,  asris- 
tant  apothecary  In  the  medical  store  department* 
9geAi3. 

June  5,  At  Colaba,  Thomas  Wm.  Browne^  Esq.* 
a  solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  aged  fiSL 

17.  At  the  Ghauti,  on  his  way  to  Bombay,  Alex. 
Setoo,BBq.,  of  thedvll  service,  fifth,  and  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Alex.  Seton,  Bart,  of  Aberoom. 

July  3l  At  Bombay,  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq., 
advocate  general  at  tnis 

la  At  fiaroda.  Ens.  John  J.  Browne,  16th  N.L, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Samud  Browne,  of  the 
East-India  Houm. 

16.  At  Byculb,  Mr.  James  Garrett,  prhiter  and 
assistant  miaslonaiT  In  cnnnfrikm  with  the  Ameri- 
can  mission,  aged  34. 

81.  At  Poona,  Bmfly,  wlfoof  Lesiock  R.  Reld, 
Esq.,  of  the  dvll  service. 

Aug.  18.  At  Burhampoor,  Capt  Robsrt  Hurley 
late  of  the  18th  r«gt  Bombay  N.I. 


ittalAtcA^ 


DEATH. 

Julgia.  Janetta,  fourth  dauAter  of  the  late 
Ales.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Mo^Tciiitle,  Aynhire, 
North  Britain. 


DEATHS. 

Mom  9.  On  her  voyage  from  Bombay  to  China. 
Sophia  Catherine,  wife  of  Capt  W.  K.  Lester,  of 
the  Hon.  B.  I.  C.  artfllery,  and  fourth  daughter 
of  John  PIncbard,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  Soroenet 

JwmA.  At  Macao,  the  Rev.  M.  L'Amiot,  mls- 
donary,  formerly  of  Pddng,  the  last  survivor  of 
theFrsndi  mlssionarr  establishment  at  that  omital, 
whefe  he  had  resided  twenty-seven  years.  He  was 
expdied  in  1890,  on  the  ocomIoo  of  a  rdlgiottS 
peraecutloo.  In  which  another  Frendi  mlsdonary, 
his  friend,  suflbsed  martyrdom  by  order  of  tne 
Emperor.  Since  then  he  remained  in  Macao,  en* 
gaged  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain  pennlasloa 
to  return,  or,  fttfllng  in  this,  to  procure  oompen- 
sation  for  the  vahiaole  property  of  the  misdon, 
which  was  under  his  charae.  During  his  residence 
in  Macao  he  always  wote  the  Chinese  garb,  and  ha 
was  generally  esteemed  as  an  agreeable  member  of 
sodety. 

Laidif.  The  ddest  son  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  very  promismg.  His  death 
Is  looked  on  as  so  unlucky  as  not  to  be  sp<dun  of 
pufalidv.  This  is  the  second  of  the  Emperor's  fi»> 
mHy  wno  has  died  about  that 


ittanUIa. 


DEATH. 

Jfordk  19i  At  the  age  of  58,  Senor  Don  Jos6  de 
Bgula. 


S^tuati  Uit^tVi 


DEATH. 

Laiely.  Mr.  Georae  Wdch,  lato  chief  officer  of 
brig  Smily  Tvgwr,  of  Bombay. 


(   w   ) 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


EaM'India  Houae,  Dee,  S3. 

A  Quarterly  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors of  East- India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company's  house  in  Leaden- 
ball-street,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a 
dividend  on  the  Company's  capital  stock, 
for  the  half-year  commencing  on  thedth 
of  July  last,  and  ending  on  the  5th  of 
January  next* 

IA8T-IND1A    T0LUNTEKI8.— SUPBEAM- 
NUATI0N8,  &C. 

The  mimitea  of  the  last  court  having 
been  read— 

Tlie  Chtttrman{KM,  Campbell,  Esq.) 
informed  the  court  that  several  papers, 
parliamentary  and  others^some  relating 
to  the  list  of  superannuations,  and  others 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Royal  East- India 
Corps  of  Volunteers— were  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  inspection  of  proprietors. 

halv-teab's  ditibbnb. 

The  Chairmmu — "  I  have  to  inform 
the  court,  that  it  is  appointed  to  consider 
of  a  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company,  for  the  half-year  commencing 
on  the  5th  of  July  last,  and  ending  the  5th 
of  January  next  The  court  of  directors 
have  come  to  a  resolution  on  the  amount 
of  the  dividend,  which  wQl  nbw  be  read/* 

The  derk  then  read  the  f<rflowing  reao- 
Imtion: — 

At  s  Court  'of  Dtoectocs,  hsid  on  TxmiKt  ths 
tOth  of  December  \m, 

ReiolTed  uneniiiioueiy,— That  it  be  neommend- 
•dtoUie  Oenenl  Court  to  be  held  to>mono«r,  to 
deden  a  dividend  of  Ai  per  oeot  on  the  cepital 
•loefc  of  the  CompeiiT,  tan  the  half-veer  oom- 
BMBdiMtbeithof  July  leet*  aad  eBfiiyonthe 


The  Oudrman  said—'*  Before  the  report 
is  read,  I  wish  to  inform  tfaecomt  that  the 
bill  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  credi- 
tors of  the  2«emuidar  of  Nozeed  is  laid  on 
the  table." 

Mr,  David  GreenfigUPt  case  renamed. 

The  Cleik  then  read  the  report  of  the 
correspondence  committee  on  the  memo- 
rial of  Mr.  GfeenhiUt  as  follows  :•— 

At  a  Committiee  of  Conwpendcnce,  the  aott 
November  1831. 

PuTMiant  to  the  oout'e  leferenoe,  of  the  Idtih 
histaat*  your  Committee  have  ixaieMeieA  a  me- 
morial  from  Mr.  David  OreenhllU  of  the  Bombaw 
dvU  Mrvke,  stating  that  he  hai  beta  Induced,  by 
fkmily  aflUn  of  the  moet  pifeilne  mitmeb  to  pio- 
lODff  nil  itay  in  thie  ooun6y  ttntil  it  ie  Impracti- 
cable fior  him  to  readi  Bombay  within  the  period 
of  five  yeen  from  the  date  of  liie  quinxng  that 

treildenicy,  deKtiblng  the  dramMtanca  wMcfa 
eve  occasioned  hb  detentian,  and  iwailug  ttnt 
the  court  will  lie  pleeied  to  Teoommend  to  the 
Court  of  Pioprieton  diet  he  lie  pennltted  toietun 
to  the  lervice,  under  the  pruvieiona  of  the  Act  8) 
CSeo.  3.  cap.  n,  lec.  7^ 
Taking  into  comidaatlon  the  ^ecnllnfty  of  the 


The  Chmirmtm  then  moved  that  this 
reaolution  be  agreed  to.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  the  deputy  chairman  (J.  G. 
Ravenshaw,  Esq.)  and  was  carried  una- 
nimously. 

MB.  OAYIO  OBEBNHILL'S'CASE. 

Hie  Chaimum.'^**  1  have  next  to 
acquaint  the  court  tliat  it  has  been  made 
special  to  consider  a  resolution  to  which 
the  court  of  directors  have  come  respect- 
ing Uie  return  of  Mr.  David  Greenhill  to 
the  civil  service  of  Bombay,  with  the  same 
rank  which  he  held  when  he  left  it.  The 
court  of  directors  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  this  court— Chat  the  prayer  of 
Mr.  Greenhiirs  memorial  be  complied 
with.  The  court  will  now  hear  the  report 
•f  the  correapondence  oommittee  on  this 
subject  read. 

zbmindab  of  nozeed. 

The  cleric  was  about  to  read  the  report 
—when 


ited  by  Mr.  Oreenuil,  the 

•hort  time  by  which  he  win  have  exceeded  the  we. 
•crilied  period  of  five  yearf  abience  from  fndla, 
toad  the  testhnony  adduced  to  ttie  vahie  of  his  peel 
eorvicei*  your  oommlttee  are  Induced  to  sulimit  to 
the  court  that  he  be  recommended  to  the  Court  of 
Propieton  for  permiiiiOB  to  retnm  to  the  dvfl 
ebtaUltlunent  of  Bombay,  under  the  pwi  triune  of 
the  Act  33  Geo.  9,  cap.  «,  lec  70.  with  Uie  rank 
which  he  held  when  he  quitted  that  pceildency. 
egreeably  m  the  Act  53  Geo.  3,  c^p.  15fl^  sec  85^ 

The  Chairmmk  *'  The  court  of  diiectoia 
acting  OB  the  reconunendation  contained 
in  this  repoit  have  agreed  to  reooasnead 
to  this  court*  "That  Mr.  David  Gxeen- 
hill,  late  of  the  Bombay  avil  Establish- 
ment»  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  aervire 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
38d  of  Gea  III.  cap.  58,  aec  70^  with 
the  rank  which  he  held  when  he  qeitted 
Bombay,  agreeable  to  the  act  of  me  53d 
Gto.  III.  cap.  155^  see.  85.*'  Ilia, 
however,  (continued  tiie  Chairana)  is  m 
question  which  the  court  must*  puraeaot 
to  the  act,  decide  by  ballot,  I  therefore 
move  that  for  this  purpose  a  ballot  do 
take  place  on  the  1  Itti  of  January  next.** 

Mr.  Bighy  said,  that  when  the  last  paper 
was  read,  relating  to  the  return  of  an 
individual  who  had  come  bone  on  leave 
of  abaenoe,  he  vras  under  the  fmpres»on 
when  it  commenoed,  that  it  Ind  aoaie 
rehition  to  the  case  of  the  ZemindBr  of 
Noseed,  to  the  bill  respectuig  which  the 
chairman  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
court  Finding,  however,  that  he  waa 
nuetaken  in  that  respect,  and  that  nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  afEur  of  the 
Zerahidar,  he  wished  to  know  firom  the 
chairman  what  necessity  there  had  beesi 
for  introducing  a  bill  to  parliament  for  the 
payment  of  a.  debt  doe  to  mortgages  of  a 
native  prince,  whose  property  waa  in  the 
poeaesskm  of  the  Company.     He   had 


efSkkopt 
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tko^Riit  tlMt  A  debt  of  tlwt  kind  mii^t 
htfe  been  paid  witlioet  putting  the  Com- 
fukf  to  tiie  expeme  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment* He  was  the  more  anzions  to 
olrtain  more  information  on  this  tnbjectt 
M  now  the  state  of  the  Company's  flnanoes 
required  that  crerj  onneoeasary  eipenee 
should  be  avoided. 

Hie  CharmoK-^**  The  honourable  pro- 
prietor is  mistaken  in  one  thing :— The 
bill  to  which  he  alludes  was  not  introduced 
into  pailiament  by  the  Company,  but  by 
the  patties  daimiag  the  debt  on  the  estate 
ef  the  Zemindar,  and  who  thought  that 
the  most  cffsecual  mode  of  obtuning  pa]!^ 
menL  In  that  respect  the  case  was 
simitar  to  another,  hi  which  parties  making 
a  daim  on  the  Company,  which  the  Com- 
pany did  not  admit  to  the  full  extent, 
resMted  to  parliament  to  establish  that 


•• 


Mr.  Rifftjf  said,  he  was  perfectly  satis* 
fied  with  the  exptaaation  given  by  the 
hooounble  chairman,  but  be  hoped  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  should  be 
eonridered  justiied  in  having  sought  for 
^M  iiiformatiOB*  r  mot,  Asot.  ) 

The  CftatrsMBi  ealled  on  Capt  Oowan, 
who  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  ;•  but 
tfmt  gentleman  not  being  then  present, 
Mr.  Poynder  was  called  upon. 


AFTOINTiaNT  OF  BISROM  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  iVyn^  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose 

of  submitting  to  the  court  the  following 

flMition,  vis. 

TiMl  thb  0Mrt»  adverting  to  the  diiiuitMo 
af  torn  feWHft  lunrlBg  lueoMiiTaljdiad  la  ladta 
at  oampantiTdyiliort  periods  ftom  thdr  axrhra]* 
In  oooieqaence  of  their  wrere  and  laboriotti  dutlet. 
viMrtbrduitafltinTMn  India  will  have  baen^ 


)  theCoart  of  6lracton  wfiathar  thelnteotloDa  oC 
land  the  Conmanv  will  not  be  mora 

_ ,  _ — BOtad.  eltb*  of  the  anpnlntnwwt  of 

a  pgdate  fee  each  of  the  three  prettdendei,  or  ot 
two  Hittimiui  Miiioiit  nnder  the  piludpaL 

In  Galling  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
thu  important  subject,  it  was  satisfiMstory 
to  him  to  believe  as  he  did,  that  there  was 
not  an  in^vidual  whom  be  then  addressed 
who  was  not  predisposed  to  agree  to  the 

rciple  and  expediency  of  his  motion,  if 
oookl  only  estsbllidi  practically  the 
ri^t  to  aigue  from  recorded  acts  of  the 
Company  and  the  legislature,  that  the 
major  of  bis  propositions  had  been  already 
admirtfd,  and  that  his  minor  was  only  a 
briqgiiw  out  of  that  principle  whidi  expe- 
rience oad  already  shewn  to  have  been 
ao  well  ^>plied.  If  any  one  should  doubt 
his  aasumption,  that  the  major  proposition 
had  been  admitted*  he  hoped  to  convince 
him  by  a  brief  review  of  the  histonr  and 
present  state  of  our  eplsoopal  es^lisb- 


meat  in  Indhu  Long  before  1818,  a 
Toluiniiious  and  most  valuable  paper  had 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Otant,  elantm  einmurabUenomem, 
a  name  which  but  to  pronounce  was  to 
insure  respect  for  every  thing  idiich 
depended  on  its  authority.  That  paper 
produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  which  it  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  he  was  convinced  that  in 
adc^ting  the  principle  which  it  inculcated* 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  that  House 

"To  keep  the  word  of  promlieto  the  ear. 
And  bnai  It  to  the  hope." 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  illustrious 
tayman  whom  he  had  named,  were  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  their 
own  chaptaiuy  who  had  published  a  cele- 
brated work  on  our  colonial  establish- 
ments. It  was  under  the  irresistible  force 
of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  these 
works,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
directed  the  printing  of  Mr.  6nnt*s  paper, 
and  thereby  adopted  the  principle  of  a 
work  which  no  inember  of  the  legistature, 
and  still  less  of  that  Company,  at  either 
side  of  the  bar,  should  be  without.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  did  more.  It 
soon  after  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion  to  thn  effect : — 

That  it  is  the  peculiar  and  boaodai  duty  of  the 
kgUataTe,  to  ptomote  by  all  Juat  and  pnident 
BMant,  the  InteNit  aid  happlnea  of  the  inhabl- 
tantf  of  the  Britlih  domlniona  in  Indian  and  that 
for  theie  endt  such  laeamei  ouaht  to  be  adopted 
as  may  gradually  tend  to  then  advancenwpt  in 
eaeful  knowledge^  and  to  their  rdifkma  and  moial 


beena 
IndUk 


theolfeetof  thei 

wae  to  aanrtain  what  tm 

aiPawlwl  by  the  local  gut anuumti  of  BritiA 

and  what  eonae<|nent  progieM  has  been 

ia  the  ednratlnn  of  the  nafttves.   We  aaa 

that  tMamHectli  to  bs  brought  tewawi 


Periu^M  it  might  be  as  well  here,  if  he 

were  to  read  a  short  extract  which  might 

be  considered  as  a  brief  summary  of  the 

contents  of  Mr.  Grant*s  paper.  It  was  as 

follows:— « 

In  thekMg  period  diulag  which  we  hsfe  hsU 
these  terrltonesy  wehaTe  made  no  serious  attempt 
torecalltheHhidoostothedictaissof  truth  and 
morriity.  This  to  a  mortlfytag  proof  how  little 
It  has  besn  ooosidsred  that  the  cndsof  fOYcmmint* 
and  the  good  of  society,  have  an  insepanMeooo- 
nsction  with  right  pilndplas.  We  iuiTe  been  si^ 
tisfled  witti  the  apparsait  submliBiTwast  of  this 
people,  and  have  attended  chiefly  to  the  mabite- 
nanoe  of  our  authority  ovw  the  country,  sad  the 
augmsMtatidnof  onrcommawandievenoaa,  but 
have  never,  withavlew  tothepnmotlonof  thsir 
haypmesi,  looked  thonughly  Into  thek  intcniel 

The  Icmlsture  having  adopted  the  prfau 
dple  or  this  paper  in  the  rcsototion  wblch 
he  had  read,  did  not  loss  eight  of  the  sub- 
Ject,  for  in  the  act  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  in  July  1813,  it  was  taken  up. 
Hiat  act,  the  59d  Oeo.  Ill,  chap.  155, 
recited  that  no  sufficient  prorision  bad 
hitherto  been  made  for  the  support  of  a 
church  establlthment  in  India,  and  it 
enacted  that  one  bishop  abould  be  apfioint* 
ed  for  all  Inttia,  and  three  ardideaiDons ;' 
one  for  Bengal,  one  for  Madras,  and  one 
for  Bombay.  It  wss  further  enacted,  thai 
the  bishop  should  bare  an  income  of 
£5,000  a  year,  and  each  of  the  archdea- 
cons £9fiQ0  a  yesr,  to  be  paid  bytfaa 
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ComiMUiy ;  that  tlie  bubop  after  a  Bemoan 
of  fifteen  yean  should  be  allowed  to  retire 
with,  a  peDftioo  of  ^1,500^  and  the  arch- 
deacons after  the  sama  term  of  service, 
with  a  pension  of  £800  a  year  each.  By 
a  subsequent  act  (the  4th  Geo,  IV,  cap. 
71)  tlie  term  of  service  entitling  the  par. 
ties  to  the  retirioe  pension  was  limited  to 
tan  yearS|  a  period  which  he  conceived  was 
suflSdenUy  large,  when  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  degree  of  bodily  labour 
through  which  they  had  to  go,  more  par- 
ticularly the  bishop,  were  considered.  In 
this  act  it  was  also  enacted  that  an  olfidai 
residence  should  be  provided  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  bishop,  and  that  the  expenco 
of  his  visitations  should  be  likewise  de- 
frayed from  the  same  source.  On  the  Sd 
of  May  1814,  letters  patent  were  issued, 
appointing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Company's  poesessions  in  In- 
dia. The  three  archdeacons  were  appoint- 
ed at  the  same  time.  In  about  three  years 
and  a  half  from  this  date,  that  was  in  Sept. 
1817,  other  letters  patent  were  issued 
erecting  Ceylon  into  an  archdeaconry,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  snd  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Of  the  addition  thus 
made  to  the  labours  of  the  bishop,  an  idea 
might  be  formed,  when  it  was  considered 
that  Ceylon  contained  a  surface  of  27,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  700,000 
souls.  The  act  4  Geo.  IV  (S7th  May 
1823)  recited  the  death  of  Bishop  Middle- 
ton,  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
future  bishops  of  India  to  the  whole  of  the 
newly  acquired  territorial  possessions  of  the 
Company,  thus  still  further  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  bishop's  duties  and  labours. 
By  the  5th  Geo.  IV,  a  still  further  ex- 
tension of  those  labours  was  made,  by  the 
issue  of  letters  patent  erecting  New  South 
Wales  with  all  its  dependencies,  including 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  into  an  archdeaconry, 
and  subjecting  the  whole  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, charge,  and  visitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  Of  the  degree  of  bodily 
labour  and  fatigue  to  which  some  of  his 
visitations  subjected  tlie  bishop,  an  idea 
miffht  be  formed,  when  he  stated,  that  the 
visitation  of  Bishop  Middleton  to  Tran- 
quebar  in  1816,  occupied  him  twelve 
months.  He  went  overland  through  the 
whole  South  of  India;  passed  by  Cape 
Comorin  to  Cochin,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
Bombay;  from  thence  to  Goa,  Cun^. 
mana,  and  Ceylon.  On  the  great  labour 
of  such  a  journey  it  was  unnecessary  for 
bim  to  offer  any  comment.  It  must  be 
well  known  to  most  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed and  could  be  easily  understood  by 
all.  The  visitation  of  Bishop  Hcber,  who 
succeeded  Bishop  Middleton,  was  com- 
menced in  1824,  and  occupied  that  pious 
prelate  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
the  course  of  that  time  he  visited  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Ceylon,  undergoing  in  the 


ooime  of  this  tedioua  and  perilous  journey* 
as  might  be  -easily  imagined,  a  cifgree  of 
&tigue,  to  whieh,  as  the  result  proved,  hia 
strength  was  unequal;  be  might. truly 
have  said  with  the  Apostle— «  In  journey- 
ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
lobben,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea;  besidee 
those  things  that  are  without ;  that  which 
Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches."  Bishop  Heber  died  in  1886, 
not  quite  three  years  from  the  period  of  hia 
leaving  England.  On  bis  d«stfa  the  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Cbristiaa 
Knowledge  presented  a  memorial  to  go- 
vernment for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
bishops  for  India,  but  without  success.  In 
the  society's  report  for  1827,  they  truly 
stated  tliat .«  The  great  moral  debt  due 
from  England  to  India  can  be  discharged 
only  by  improving  the  institutions,  cttttt« 
vating  the  understandings,  and  purifying 
the  morala  of  that  people ;  a  vast  portion 
of  those  sacred  duties  must  remain  unful- 
filled, as  long  as  the  Christian  Chnrdi  in 
Hindoostan  is  deficient  in  the  means  of 
uninterrupted  spiritual  superintendenoey 
and  the  proper  celebration  of  Christian 
rites  and  ordinances.**  The  application  of 
the  Society,  was,  as  he  had  observed, 
without  effect.  Dr.  James  was  the  third 
bishop  appointed,  and  **  his  death  took 
place,"  says  the  report,  *<  so  soon  sJler 
his  arrival,  that  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  doing  more  than  of  erii^ 
cing  his  earnest  desire  of  cooperating  with 
the  Society." 

In  the  year  1829,  the  Society  applied 
again  to  the  Company  for  a  division  of  the 
Company's  territory  into  dioceses,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  more  bishops,  bnt  with 
the  same  effect.    To  this  the  Company  ra. 
turned  an  answer,  that  the  expense  of  tlie 
proposition  was  a  great  obstacle  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  no  avoidable  ex- 
pense should  be  incurred  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Company,  as  the  moat  striel 
economy  had  been  alresdy  applied  to  the 
ciril  and  military  establishments.    To  this 
the  Societv  returned  an  answer,  in  which 
they  stated  first,  *'  that  no  archdeacon  can, 
fi'om  his  limited  power,  supply  Episcopal 
duties;  and  secondly,  that  without  a  Se- 
quent and  personal  inspection  of   every 
presidency,  the  superintendence  of  ainsbop 
must  be  merely  nominal,  and  the  benefits 
of  his  office  be  almost  entirely  lost,  for  his 
authority  and  influence  can  be  little  fdt 
when  be  is  known  to  be  far  distant,  where 
he  is  seldom  seen;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
any  indiridual  can,  in  the  fulness  of  health 
snd  strength,  ever  make  repeated  visita- 
tions of  such  a  diocese,  or  if  he  eoold 
without  the  neglect  of  equally  esaential 
duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  no  argument 
therefore,  upon  the  general  expediency  of 
retrenchment  ought  to  operate  against  an 
increase  in  the  eccleiiflitical  department,** 
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All  this,  however,  was  in  tud,  the  incTMse 
in  the  number  of  bishops  did  not  tmke 
piece.  In  the  spring  of  1889,  Dr.  Turner 
was  appointed  to  the  Tacant  bishop,  and 
di«d  in  1831.  As  soon  as  the  account  of 
that  melancholy  event  reached  Uiis  coun- 
try, the  Christian  Knowledge  and  Church 
Missionarrj  Society,  and  that  for  the  Pro* 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
again  set  themselves  to  work,  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  that  which  they  all  so  justly  con. 
sidered  essential  to  tlie  religious  inatruciion 
of  our  Indian  possessions— an  increase  of 
episcopal  aid — by  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  two  or  more  dioceses.  In  their 
resolutions  on  this  subject,  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  stated, 

Ist.  That  in  ten  yean  ilnce  the  death  of  the 
fint  tmhop  to  the  next  bishop's  arrival  out  there, 
the  churcn  of  England  in  India  will  have  had  no 
epiKopal  sunerintendance  during  a  period  amount* 
ine  tn  the  Whole  to  six  years- 
id.  That  It  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  a  fke. 
quent  recurreDce  of  a  like  ii|)urioas  deprivation, 
aa  long  as  the  duties  of  that  vast  diocese  shall  be 
tanpoaed  updn  a  single  Individual. 

3d.  That  the  argiinMnts  formerly  nrged  bv  the 
aDciety  upon  the  Court  acquire  addidmial  force 
Ikom  toe  reoeot  loas  ot  the  last  Uahop,  who  sunk 
his  labours  at  the  close  of  his  first  visita- 


tion. 

4th.  That  it  only  can  he  remedied  by  the  dividoB 
of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  and  the  appointment  of 
addaidDal  Uahops. 

Indeed,  no  person  who  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  men 
who  bad  been  successively  selected  to  fill 
the  see  of  Calcutta,  but  must  hare  been 
convinced,  that  from  the  seal  with  which 
they  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
sacred  functions,  they  looked  upon  the 
efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  as  an 
object  which  ought  to  be  dearer  to  them 
than  life— as  an  object,  therefore,  to  which 
all  personal  considerations  ought  to  give 
way.  They  pursued  that  object  as  long  as 
bnman  strength  permitted,  but  as  might 
hare  been  anticipated,  and  as  probably  was 
anticipated  by  tiieraselves,  no  strength  was 
sufficient  to  bear  up  against  such  an  ac 
cumulation  of  duties,  and  the  Cliristian 
world  in  India,  as  well  as  here,  had  to 
lament  that  these  zealous  pastors  fell  a 
▼ictim  to  their  efforts,  to  accomplish  that 
which  the  result  proved  was  beyond  their 
power.  The  memorial  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  Earl  Grey  on  the 
necessity  of  giving  increased  episcopal 
assistance  to  the  Church  in  India,  was  in 
the  same  spirit  with  the  resolutions  which 
he  had  read.  He  would  read  it  as  it  was 
tery  short. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
MlwiaBary  Society  for  AfHca  and  the  East  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey.  Pint  Lord 
CoRuninkmer  of  His  MiO«sty's  Treasury, 
HumUy  sheweih— that  your  memorialists  have 
BOW.  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  been  engaged  in 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  rdigion 
India,  by  means  of  missionaries,  catechists,  and 


That  they  have  ever  been  anzions  to  conduct 
IheJr  proceedlan  In  conftmnity  with  the  doctrines 
and  dlsdplina  oftbeunited  duBch  of  Em 


That,  befltaie  the  tat  lenswalof  the  duitetof 


the  Bast*India  Company,  they  nqussted  ths  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  Buduaan  to  urge  on  the  pubUe 
and  the  kgblature  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
a  general  colonial  establbhment ;  in  consequence 
ofwhich  he  published  his  work  entitled  "  Colonial 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment,"  the  first  editkm  of 
which  was  printed  and  distributed,  by  means  of 
vour  memorialisti,  amooog  the  memhits  of  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

That  your  memorialists  regarded  with  gratitude 
and  joy  the  proviaion  made  in  the  new  charter 
granted  to  tlie  East-India  Company,  farenabUng 
the  crown  to  constitute  a  bishopric  m  India. 

That  they  have  now  estaUIsned  missionary  sta- 
tions in  the  presidency  of  Bengal;  in  Calcutta, 
Culna,  Burdwan,  Buxar,  Oorruckpore,  Benares. 
Chunar.  Allahabad,  Agra,  Meerut,  Kumaul,  ana 
Delhi ;^n  thepresldency of  Madras;  in  Madras, 
PoonamaUee,  Pulicat,  Mayaveram,  Tinnevelly, 
Cotym.  AUepie,  CodUn.  and  Tellicherry ;— In  the 
presidency  of  Bombay ;  fai  Bandora  near  Bombay, 
and  Basseen  in  the  North  Concan ;— fai  the  island 
of  Ceylon:  in  Cotta,  Kandy,  '>*^'*«en'"»,  and 
Nellore. 

That  in  these  stations  there  are  now  twenty- 
eight  missionaries,  who  have  received  episcopal 
orders  in  the  united  churdi,  and  who  are  labour- 
ing to  bring  the  heathen  to  embrace  the  Christian 
liSth. 

That  thers  are  under  the  diarge  of  the  society's 
missionaries  and  catechists,  within  the  diocese  of 
Calcutta,  upward  of  three  hundred  schools,  and 
nearly  twdve  thousand  scholars. 

That  the  powers  of  ttie  Bishop  of  Calcutta  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  on  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Heber  to  the  see.  the  missionanca  of  the  society  in 
English  orders  were  Ucensed  byliim.  received  un- 
der hu  episcopal  Junsdiction,  and  summoned  to 
the  visitation  of  bis  dergy ;  whldi  course  was  also 
pursued  by  Bisht^  James  and  Bishop  Turner. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  estahlbtiment  of 
snisoopacyin  India  the  converts  connected  with 
the  society  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  rite 
of  oooflrmation,  wcA  its  drarches  have  been  con- 
secrated, while  very  great  and  valuable  benefita 
have  resulted  firam  the  visits  made  by  the  bishops 
to  the  stations  of  the  society  I  their  paternal  coun- 
sels and  exhortations,  and  their  Judicious  instruc- 
tion, eminently  toMling  to  promote  the  ol^Jects  of 
your  memoriaUsts.  ana  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  missionaries  in  their  arduous  labours. 

That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bishops 
Mtddleton,  Heber.  and  Turner,  oppressed  by  tlw 
overwhdmhig  duties  of  their  respoiDnlblesitnation, 
successivdy  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  which  they  were  anxious  oonsden- 
tiottsly  to  discharge;  and  not  only  have  the  lives 
of  valuable  individuals  been  thus  sacrificed,  but 
many  and  serious  inconveniences  have  arisen  ftom 
the  suooessive  and  protracted  vacancies  tn  the  see, 
which  have  been  the  unavoidable  consequence. 

That  your  memorialists,  persuaded  that  It  is 
impracticable  for  any  one  bhnop  duly  to  superin- 
tend so  vast  a  chaise,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the 
ent  advantages  whicn  their  own  missionaries  bear 
timony  to  naving  received  ttom  the  personal 
visits  of  the  honented  Bishops  Heber  end  Tumer, 
humbly  and  earnestly  beg  to  represent  the  urgent 
importance  of  appointing  more  than  one  bishop  to 
so  Immense  a  diocese. 

By  order  of  ths  Gonmitteai 
Church  Missionary  House, 
Salisbury  Square,  Dec  IS,  1831. 

Should  this  not  have  the  effect  which  the 
society  desired,  it  was  their  intention  to 
make  an  application  to  the  legislature.  He 
had  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  his  statement,  but  before  he  passed 
on  to  another  part  of  it,  be  would  mention 
one  or  two  circumstances  which  had 
escaped  him  in  noticing  the  extent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta's  visitation.  He  had 
mentioned,  that  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  Heber,  the  whole  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  its  dependencies,  in- 
cluding Van  Diemen's  Land,  had  been 
erected  into  an  archdeaconry,  and  placed 
under  the  pastoral  charse  and  visitation  of 
the  tee  of  Otlcutta.  Or  the  extent  of  New 
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SaaUk  W«l«i  H  ww  only  nuctamvf  to 
tikftt,  when  disoovered  by  Cftptain  C6oke»  it 
«M  found  to  extond  87  dtgract  of  latitude^ 
that  was  equal  to  8,000  miles.  Pbrt 
Jackaoo  alone  cootaioed  a  population  of 
16,644  inhabitanta,  and  the  wbola  popola* 
tion  of  the  whole  iiland  was  about  50,000 
aouls.  Van  Diemen*!  Land  contained  on 
a  aurfhce  of  S9,4S7  aouare  miles  a  popoliu 
tion  of  26,000,  iocludiog  about  6,000 
aboriffines.  He  might  hate  also  nsen. 
tiooedft  that  In  Ifadras  atone  there  was  a 
Christian  popolation  of  about  90,000  souls. 
He  merely  mentioned  these  facts  to  shew 
the  great  enlargement  which  was  made  in 
Hie  sphere  of  the  duties  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  firom  the  first  appointment  of 
Dr.  Middlelon  to  that  see.  Having  thus 
pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  the  legis- 
iature  had  gone,  let  him,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  legislature  pro- 
ceeded, examine  what  had  been  the  rssults 
of  what  was  already  done.  This  wm  the 
more  necessary,  beouise  when  an  experi. 
ment  like  that  which  had  been  tried  in 
India  bad  been  In  operstion  for  a  few 
yeara»  it  was  natural  to  ask  bow  it  woriLed« 
and  whether  it  worked  well.  It  was  also 
necessary,  as  it  would  supply  an  answer  to 
the  alarmsof  those  who  suppossd  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Church  establishment  in 
India  would  be  pregnant  with  danger  to 
oor  interests  in  that  part  of  our  possenlons. 
The  number  of  such  alarmists  would  be 
but  few ;  but  from  the  archives  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  that  for  the  Prou 
pagation  of  the  Gospel,  be  was  enabled  to 
feiul  a  few  extracts  from  their  minutea 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  dissipato 
any  alarm  the  parties  he  had  alluded  to 
may  have  oonoeiTed  on  this  head.  In  a 
letter  written  bv  Bishop  Middleton  to  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  dated  November  1818, 
juat  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  India,  on 
the  project  of  erecting  the  Calcutta  Col. 
lege,  wittch  had  long  since  been  complete^ 
a»d  which  had  been  productive  of  so  much 
good  in  India,  tlie  bishop  thus  writes  i 

I  As!  ksBTtlly  ovoperats  with  oar  lodetj  in 
an  enterprise  so  hoooanibte  to  our  BstriaUShed 
Church,  and  comnencei  undtt  oaspiees  wMdi 
give  it  the  cbscscter  of  a  natiooal  efltett  to  dis- 
seminate in  these  ngiaaii  our  holy  faith  in  its 
purest  form.  In  any  attempt  to  enlighten,  to  in- 
struct, or  to  convince,  esperience  has  shewn  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  alann  t  and 
this,  I  beUeve,  is  now  admitted  bf  many  who  once 
repnded  such  attempu  with  maaifcBt  apprehen- 
sion. A  more  remarliable  change  of  sentiment  has 
sddom  been  cActed  within  so  short  an  intarraL 

Our  power  b  now  estaUished  througlioat  this 


from  die  writtogs  of  n  man  wto,,  to  tbe 
moat  ample  opportunttiea  of  obtainiiu^  !•• 
formation  as  to  the  Hindoos,  joineir  tbe 
nicest  and  the  closest  power  of  obscrviiig 
human  character : — 


At  Tsq)o>e»  nid  Or.  Bacfaaaan.  (he 
tian  virtues  are  ftiund  in  exercise  by  the 
mfavled  Hindoo  with  a  vigour  and  parity  whkh 
win  surprise  those  wlio  have  never  Imowii  dMaa- 
tive  duoacter  but  under  the  grsateat  dtsadvan 
tages,  as  In  BengaL  Itcertalnly  surprised  me,  and 
I  round  in  it  the  peculiar  exoeUcnoe  and  bcniga 
hiiluBnoe  of  the  Christian  fJBlth. 


;  peBlm«]a»  in  a  degsea  wltidi  but  a  few  yews 
since  the  most  sanguine  did  not  cootemplateu 
CivUlaetftDn  ad  relignn  may  be  expected  in  the 
oediaarT  coone  of  Providence  to  fiouow  tlie  aac- 
eesMB  of  a  Christian  state  t  and  In  every  view,  reli- 
gious or  political,  ought  we  to  desire  that  the  fiiith 
adopted,  and  Che  omuIobs  imblbod,  may  aCtadi 
the  people  to  our  national  iastitntiaaab  and  more 
flmUy  cement  the  connacticB&  of  India  with  the 
Brnwii 


Bishop  Middleton  says  of  hb  first 

tation:.^ 

That  he  had  met  with  noOiing  moae 

usUng  than  Us  Interooune  with  tiie  native  Gfaii^ 
tiaas  of  that  rei^t  and  the  IkvoaraUe  testl> 
monies  oi  the  Indian  government,  and  of  tfie 
native  princes,  to  the  eondvct  of  the  Cbnidi  ef 
Eaglaao  miarionaries,  wlioee  benefidal  inliniice 
on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  have 


metimcs  prodocttve  of  the  most  Impoctaat 
xeattlts  to  the  political  security  and  temponl  wel- 
£ue  of  the  British  dnmhiions  m  India. 

Sehwarts  on  the  same  subject  has  thcee 

remarks:— 

The  knowledge  of  Ood,  and  of  Me  dMae 
pesftctlons,  and  of  hli  ^'  ' 

be  abuaad,  but  then  _  _ 
ndaimlM  r*— *^*ml   bat   _ 
aright    To  hope  that  the  heathcB  will  ilva  a 
good  life  without  the  knowledge  of  God  ia  add- 

On   the    same    subject     the    Galcutla 

committee  (of  the  Christian  Knowledge 

Society),  writing  to  the  aociety  in  London 

in  1819,  says:  — 

Among  professed  but  ignorant  Christlaaa,  tiie 
means  orknowledge  are  ingeneral  well  lacdVeJ, 
while  among  the  heathen  ChristSanlty  appeen  to 
be  ngarded  not  only  without  ahhocrance.  bat  in 
many  cases  with  aomewhat  of  curiosity,  if  not  with 
somethfawof  more  serious  latereKi  and  wtaOa 
witheatShaaively  obtruding  it,  we eeraeatiy  and 
seakMisly  oflkr  our  religion  to  the  free  eieminatlna 
and  acceptance  of  tlub  people,  we  beUeve.  that 
as  subordinate  instruments  we  are  caRviag  on 
the  gracious  designs  of  Abnlfditv  God  in  orioekig 
these  benighted  natives  to  the  knowledge  of  hS 
grace,  andlo  Mfh  in  Him.  If  every  aool  that  Is 
saved  is  the  canae  of  joy  la  heaven,  they  who 
have  poiated  out  tlie  xoad  to  salvation  have  pec- 
Ibrmed  a  good  worit. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  his  valedidory 

address  to  Bishop  Heber,  adverting  to  the 

advantsges  which   had  been  derived  from 

a  Church  establishment  in  India,  says : — 

An  the  accounts  whidi  have  reached  the 
concur  Instating  that  thenew  meaaurce  have 
attended  with  more  sucoeei  than,  from  the  < ' 
ness  of  time»  could  have  been  anticipated, 
establishment  of  a  visible  churdi  naa  o_ 
an  asylum  to  the  couveiu  fkom  the  taunts 
injuries  of  the  proftsion  of  Ids  ftiemer  A 
The  improvement  eflbcted  in  the  lives  of  the 
European  settlers  has  deprived  the  natives  of  one 
of  their  most  powerftil  arguments  ag-«lnst  Chrlstt- 
anity.    They  no  longor  regard  us  as  meie  oon- 

guerors,  greedy  only  of  wealth  and  dominion* 
ut  as  a  virtuous  and  rsUgious  peopleu  Their 
nttiirhmcnt  to  their  casta  is  dhnlushed»  and  the 
superstttloua  dread  with  which  they  legasiiod 
their  deities  Is  giving  place  to  more  Jaet  nnnrap 
tions  of  the  Divine  Mature.  Nolhii«  is  m^atiag 
but  that  the  number  of  labourcia  sfioald  ' 
due  proportion  to  the  sAmadanoe  of  the  hi 
and  our  conftdsnee  iaouxralnca  fbsUds  the 
position  that  tbbwant  wiU 
pUed. 


The  next  extract  he  shoold  read  wag 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Hobiosoo, 
the 
1826 :— 
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be  more  painful  to  a  parent  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  tend  his  child  for  education 
and  Christian  instruction  in  England,  than 
that — to  use  the  language  of  Burke — he 
should  be  unbaptized  as  it  were,  on  his 
return  out  ?  Was  there  nothing  in  the  force  of 
example  to  children,  in  seeing  their  parents 
constant  attendants  at  Pivine  worship? 
Hear  what  that  great  judge  of  human  cha- 
racter says  on  this  subject — **  Religion,  of 
which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  u 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  soon 
slide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless 
It  be  re^impresscd  by  stated  calls  to  public 
worship,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  of 
example.**  That  the  want  of  these  suted 
calls  to  public  worship  were  long  felt  in 
India,  by  all  who  %ere  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  our  territorial  possessions 
tliere,  must  unfortunately  be  admitted ; 
but  the  reproach  which  attached  to  us  in 
that  respect  was  in  a  great  degree  removed 
by  the  legislative  measures  which  he  had 
noticed  in  the  outset  of  his  speech ;  but 
having  gone  that  far — we  admitted  the 
principle,  and  were  in  consistency  and 
duty,  as  men  and  Christians,  bound  to  go 
still  further.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
rest  where  we  were,  for  though  the  people 
of  India  had  benefited  much  by  our 
connexion  with  them,  though  the  advan* 
tage  of  our  arts  had  benefited  tlieir  con- 
dition, and  the  polish  of  our  manners  had 
improved  their  taste,  still  *'  one  thing 
was  needful  ;*'  for  while  the  terrors  of  our 
arms  had  awed  them  into  subjection,  the 
moral  and  religious  blessings  which  we 
held  in  trust  for  them  were  not  to  be 
slighted-  or  despised  ;  for  why  else  were 
they  subjected  to  us?  He  would  now  go 
to  the  necessity  of  bringing  out  and  ex. 
tending  the  principle  which  tl)e  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Company  admitted,  when 
they  sanctioned  the  creation  of  a  church 
establishment  in  India.  The  last  extract 
which  he  should  read  on  this  point,  was 
from  the  address  of  Bishop  Middleton  to 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  before 
his  departure  for  India  in  1814  : — 

If,  said  that  lamented  prelate,  thedllllculttesof 
dlfTuaing  the  light  of  the  gospel  can  bo  succeis- 
fully  encountered  in  the  esstem  world,  and  the 
word  of  God  forbids  us  to  despair,  k  can  be  only 
by  establbhlnc  among  our  countrynM-n  In  AbUu 
the  form  of  Church  government  derived  from  the 
Apostles,  by  Inculcafing  attention  to  Dlvhie  or- 
dinances, Vf  unity  of  doctrine  in  the  teachers  of 
religion,  and  by  a  departure  from  iniquity  amoog 
all  who  name  tne  name  of  Christ. 

In  the  report  of  rhe  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  for  1825,  it  is  said  :  — 

Bishop  Middleton  always  maintained,  thit  as 
true  fcUgion  was  the  best  support  of  Goveinment, 
the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles  on  the  na- 
tives would  be  the  only  safe  and  certain  messure 
of  securitv  to  Britons  for  their  oriental  jxMses- 
skms.  This  opinion  of  the  first  prelate  of  India 
appears  to  be  regarded  with  increasing  atten- 
tKni  and  approbation.  Its  policy  Is  less 
doubted,  and  its  exp^iency  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged. It  Is  felt  and  believed  with  greater 
reason  every  day,  that  the  ikith  which  regards 
submission  to  rulers  a  duty  inferior  only  to  the 
Ksar  of  God,  and  whose  docUlne  is,  *let  every 

(H) 


The  native  schools  fai  Bengal  hold  out  enoourog- 
fcagpffospects  of  success  in  converting  the  Heathen 
to  our  holy  faith.  I  am  satisfied  tut  no  human 
means  can  be  so  eflbctual  In  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  idolatry  as  they  are.  Prejudice  and  alarm 
are  rapidly  subsiding ;  and  dUBculties,  whidi  a  few 
years  a.'o  presented  a  formidable  barrier,  are  now 
unknown.  We  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  without  a 
murmur.  The  word  of  God  is  taught  dally.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  is  committed  to  memory,  while 
treatises  or  useAil  knowledge  are  learnt  with 
avUity. 

In  the  report  of  the  Calcutta  conu 
mittee  in  1827,  the  following  passage 
occurs  ;— 

In  the  commenoement  of  this  benevolent  enter- 
prise prejudices  were  strong,  and  no  mode  of  In- 
struction could  be  adapted  but  that  which  ex- 
cluded every  thing  of  a  religious  character-  The 
era  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  is  now  gone,  no 
disguise  is  attempted  on  our  part,  our  purpose  to 
dinge  the  customs  and  root  out  the  superstitions 
of  thor  fathers  is  now  avowed;  but  as  tne  people 
know  that  we  look  for  success  from  persuasion 
only,  they  are  wiUin^  to  abide  the  result  of  a 
system  which  is  manxfestiy  productive  of  much 
good,  and  invitations  are  continually  made  ttotn. 
vfUoges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools,  to 
eonfer  upon  them  the  like  benefits,  and  even  the 
female  children  are  offered  for  instruction,  so 
gnenl  has  the  desire  of  knowledge  become^ 
These  things  prove  beyond  the  power  of  refbta- 
tion,  how  great  a  change  the  minds  ot  these  poor 
people  have  undergoneh 

He  could  (Mr.  Poynder  observed)  mul- 
tiply extracts,  all  to  the  same  effect—to  an 
extent  much  beyond  the  time  during  which 
be  ought  to  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
the  court.  Indeed,  all  the  records  to 
which  he  could  refer  were  only  so  many 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  advantages, 
political,  moral  and  religious,  which  we 
iiad  derived  from  the  creation  of  a 
church  establishment,  even  on  its  present 
▼ery  limited  scale  in  India ;  what  he  had 
read,  though  it  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tional part  of  the  proofs  he  could  adduce 
of  those  advantages,  did  afford  satisf)ic» 
tory  evidence  that  they  had  been  derived, 
and  he  thought  it  was  only  a  fair  inference 
from  them  to  take  it  as  granted,  that  still 
greeter  benefits  might  be  obtained,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  if  increased  means 
were  afforded.  But  it  might  perhaps  be 
objected,  that  the  necessity  for  a  church 
establishment  in  India  was  not  so  urgent 
or  apparent,  or  that  If  it  existed  at  all,  it 
existed  only  for  our  own  population.  In 
reply  to  the  first  objection,  he  must  main- 
tain that  a  church  establishment  was  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  our  Indian  possessions.  With- 
out entering  here  into  arguments  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  the  practice  of  religious 
duties — which  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
those  whom  he  addressed  to  snppose  they 
did  not  admit — he  would  ask,  whether  any 
man  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ance upon  religious  worship  at  home, 
did  not  sensibly  feel  the  loss  of  it,  if  he 
had  not  the  same  opportunity  abroad? 
Bnt  if  the  necessity  of  an  attendance  on 
religious  worship  was  felt  by  the  father, 
would  he  not  feel  that  necessity  still 
greater  for  bis  children  ?     Could  any  thing 
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how  thall  they  heir  without  a  xiradMr?  and  how 
dull  chsy  preach  except  they  be  MDt?  Aaltii 
written  '*  how  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  brlnir  glad  tldfaigi 
of  good  thlnn  $'*  therefore,  from  tneM  cooaide- 
catiom.  and  the  like,  theobligatkn  haa  long  txax 
recogniaed  of  endeavouring  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  Pagan  and 
liahomedan  nations  of  tne  esstcni  heminhere. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  number  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  men.  to  England  f  AUs  1  they 
are  as  we  might  almost  say.  'none  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh  '  Do  we  not  breatlie  their 
air  ?  is  not  the  soil  ours  f  Hare  we  not  poured  out 
our  English  bkxid,  and  mined  it  in  their  sands  ?  Is 
tlieiea  rock,  or  fortress,  of  their  almost  Inaccesn- 
ble  fastncues,  where  the  British  standard  does  not 
wave  ?  are  we  not  placed  in  such  relations  towards 
them  as  those—that  some  we  have  vanquished  In 
open  war ;  others  serve  under  our  banners ;  othcn 
have  called  for  our  protection  and  help,  and  have 
willingly  submittea  to  our  mild  and  equitable 
sway  ?  Do  we  not  make  profit  and  merchandise  by 
their  lands  ?  Do  we  not  live  among  them,  and 
carry  on  with  them  such  various  intercourse  as 
belongs  to  those  who  are  our  friends,  dependents, 
labourers,  servants,  and  sub)ecU  ?  These,  doubtless 
are  the  considerations  which  appropriate  and  bring 
home  the  general  duties  of  humanitv  to  •»  in  par- 
ticular. Other  nations  may  and  ought  to  pnif  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos :  but  Englaiid  must 
do  this  and  much  morew  We  have  taken  thb  em- 
pire to  ourselves ;  have  set  it  apart,  and  fenced  it 
round,  and  erected  it,  as  it  were,  for  a  theatre 
wherein  to  display  ourselves,  and  to  act  our  part 
In  the  sight  of  men  and  angels.  I  am  saying 
nothing  ui  what  way.  by  wnat  steps,  we  have 
attained  this  eminence  But  so  It  u,  there  we 
stand ;  we  are  upon  our  triaL  We  have  volun- 
tarily undertake  a  tremendous  responsibility  i 
and  it  is  tai  no  way  possible,  I  conceive,  but  that 
as  a  nation  we  shall  be  accountable  fas  thia  world 
for  our  tnut ;  and  further,  aa  individuala,  shaB 
many  of  us  be  called  to  a  reckoning,  perhaps  In 
thist  but  assuredly  in  the  next  world. 

But.  again .  in  our  tmnsacUons  with  0iese  na- 
tions, has  any  thing  ever  interposed  to  taint  the 
Imrity  of  our  track,  any  thing  ever  intermixed 
taelf  of  a  corrupt  lust  of  gain,  of  a  secular  ambi- 
tion, of  a  mere  desire  of  military  aggrandtaement 
and  glory,  any  thing  interposed  of  oppression,  or 
spoliation,  or  perfidy  i  If  so,  if  in  any  cases  we 
have  tau^t  them  our  vices,  and  made  tlmn 
partakers  and  companions  of  our  sins;  if  alas  I 
we  have  repelled  them  yet  farther  than  where  tliey 
were  before  tram  the  l^ht  of  truth,  and  the  lift 
of  God,  and  from  the  reception  of  Christianity, 

S  exhibiting  in  their  sight  the  lives  of  wicked 
ristlans ;  l^  affbcting  that  the  name  of  Christ 
and  his  doctrine  should  be  blasphemed  amoqg  the 
heathen  through  our  oflbnoes— if  tlieie  be  any 
truth  in  these  charges  sometimes  made  agafant 
us— these  all  are  considerations  whidk.  In  their 
degree,  darken  our  icsponslbiUty,  and  maiy  weB 
awaken  in  good  men's  minds  an  extraordinary 
compassion  and  sympathy,  and  arouse  them  to  put 
forth  so  much  the  more  stremious  eflbcts  to 
make  go  d  the  deficiencies,  and  repair  the  injuries 
of  the  years  that  are  past. 

And  now  then  docs  our  account  stand  ?  what 
estimate  shall  we  make  of  the  manner  in  which 
England  has  disdutfged  her  obligations  to  her  eaat- 
em  empire? 

It  was  vehemently  affirmed  by  a  odebntad 
orator,  some  yean  ago,  that '  were  we  to  be  driven 
out  of  India,  noUiing  would  remain  to  tell  that  It 
had  been  poaseised,  dnaring  the  injurious  period  of 
our  dominion,  by  any  thii^  better  than  the  onian* 
outang,  or  the  tiger.  But,  no.  It  has  been  doquant* 
ly  replied,  by  oae  who  has  the  best  claims  to  be 
heard  on  such  an  occasion,  (the  Marquess  of  Heat- 
ings)' No.  '  It  Is  true  we  have  not  built  a  Tadmor 
in  the  wildemeup  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
incongruity  of  mtxoducing  the  reAnemeots  of 
splendour  amid  uncultivated  society.  We  hare 
not  constructed  pyramids,  to  exdte  the  *"^jgna- 
tion  of  mankind  at  the  capricious  despotism  wKlch 
could  ei^oin  such  a  mfaappUcation  of  human 
exertion.  But  we  ham  reared  the  bulwark  of 
security  round  the  humble  bovds  of  the  hetpkas. 
But  we  have  raised  the  proud  temple  of  impartial 
justice  on  the  ruins  of  lawless  violance.  But  w» 
have  esublished  the  sacred  altars  of  mercy,  wheve 
oppression,  and  Insult,  and  ravage,  used  to  prhit 
thdr  paths  with  blood;  and  do  acu  like  these  leave 


aoul  be  suUect  to  the  higher  powess,  for  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordalnedof  God,'— Is  the  foith 
that  can  alone  permanently  effect  the  unity,  peace, 
«Dd  happiness  of  nations. 

Bishop  Bethel,  at  that  time  btaliop  of 

Gloucester,  in  his  valedictory  address  to 

Bishop  James  in  June  1827,  ftay&: — 

The  word  of  God  will  assuredly  have  its 
eoune»  and  the  extraordinary  chain  of  events 
which  has  esublished  our  power  In  those  remote 
regions,  b.  If  we  mistake  not  the  sign  of  the 
tfanes,  an  indication  of  his  will  that  we  shouM 
make  known  the  truth  to  that  benighted  and 
superstitious  people.  If  we  wait  till  we  have 
no  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  no  enemies 
to  overcome,  when  will  the  gospel  be  preached 
to  all  nations  ?— when  will  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
hU  Christ  ? 

Still  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  labour. 

ers  in  this  harvest  are  few  in    number  and 

unequal,    in  the  physical    (irht  point    of 

▼iew,  to  tlic  task,  which  they  are  anxious 

to  fulfil.    Bishop  Heber  has  stated  with 

regret  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  own 

countrymen    are   inadequately    supplied, 

and    consequently  that    tlie    Company's 

cbftplains  are  worn   down  by  the  duties 

devolved   upon  them.     There  can,  how. 

ever,  be  no  doubt  that    the   enlif;htened 

body  to  which  our  laws   have    entrusted 

the  sovereignty    of   that     country,    will 

make  competent  provision  for  the  religious 

iostructjon  and  comfort  of  its  own   ser. 

▼ants  and  dependants.     The  hopes  which 

can  be  entertained  of  a  general  and  per. 

manent  connexion  of  the  natives  of  our 

Indian  empire,  must  be  connected  with 

the  active  and   persevering   agency  of  a 

visible  church,  at  unity  with  itself,  formed 

upon  the  e|)i$copal  and  apostolical  model, 

and  free   from   the  taint  of  superstitious 

and  idolatrous  practices.     [Symptoms  of 

Impatience  were  here  manifested  by  some 

proprietors.]     He  was  aware  tltat  he  had 

already  trespassed  at  considerable   length 

OD  the  patience  of  the  meeting,  but  he 

could  not  deny  himself  the  opportunity  of 

reading  one  extract  more.     It  was  from 

no  less  a  man  tliaii  Dr.  Wordsworth,  die 

tutor  of  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House 

of   Commons,  and  now   the    Master  of 

Trinity    College,   Cambridge,   whom    to 

name  was  to  honour.     That  excellent  man 

had,    in  his    charge  on   this  subject,   in 

1818,  expressed  himself  thus  : 

<'  Go  ye  and  preach  the  crospel  to  every  crea- 
ture; go  ye.  and  teach  au  nations,  baptising 
them.**  were  the  commands  of  our  king  when  by 
the  hands  of  his  mtaiisters  he  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation  stone,  on  which  he  would  erect  an  universal 
dominion.  Such  also  Is  the  Import  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  heavenly  fkther. ' '  I  have  set  thee  to 
be  a  light  of  the  gentiles,  that  thou  shouldst  be  for 
salvattoo  to  the  end  of  the  earth ;"  words  appealed 
to  by  inspired  apostles  aa  a  warrant  and  command 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Such  ako  b 
the  import  of  the  voice  of  all  the  prophets,  and  if 
passing  ttcm  earth  to  heaven,  we  penetrate  under 
the  guidance  of  another  apostle  within  the  veil, 
what  do  our  eyes  behold  there ;  but  "  a  great  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tompies,  standing  before 
the  throne,  crying  with  a  loudvoice  salvation  unto 
CHur  god  and  unto  the  lamb."  And  yet,  how  shall 
they  call,  as  the  apostle  has  argued,  on  him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  and  bow  shall  they 
bsUsveinnlm  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and 
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f»  mmaoAi^t    All  this  la  itricClv  true.— But, 
wherefore  diould  we  itop  here  \  wny  not  so  on 
miCo  perfecdoo  ?  Whr  erect  an  empire  that  nas  no 
vurpoaei  hut  thoae  of  temporal  gain  and  glory  i 
Na  For  oundvety  there  are  crown*  to  be  won  of 
a  brighter  renown  than  any  which  these  things  can 
bestow.    Let  us  have  taught  the  Hindoos  the  arts 
of  life  —  let  us  have  established   among  them 
humanity,  and  equity,  and  order  —  let  us  have 
made  them  companions  in  our  military  prowess  and 
paitnen  of  our  &me— at  the  best,  considered  in 
thcmselveB,  all  these  things  are  but  foi  a  season ; 
whether  theix's  or  our**,  all  these  must  soon  be 
over.     They  bear  not  the  characters  of  eternity— 
at  the  best  all  these  things  are  but  fora  season.  In 
themselves  they  are  limited  to  this  lower  world. 
At  least  nothing,  it  is  certain,  but  religion,  can 
give  them  a  titfe  and  pussport  for  heaven ;  they 
bear  upon  them  no  hope  of  futurity,  but  as  sanc- 
tified by  thanksgiving  and  prayer.    Yes,  there  are 
crowns,  therefore,  to  be  sought  of  a  brighter  glory 
than  any  which  can  be  gathered  h^e.  Yes.  This 
shall  be  the  statesman's  highest  praise,  if  he  am 
■ear  aO  these  superstructures  on  the  rocli  of  the 
everlasting  ftospel  t  and  therefore,  to  that  end,  he 
is  to  have  in  jiJs  train  messengers,  ambassadors 
of  eternal  peace;  soldien,  mighty  to  pull  down 
Mrong  holds;  merchants  ever  mmdAil  in  their 
fains  of  the  quest  above  all  of  the  pearl  of  great 
fvioe :  the  instniction  which  he  is  to  be  most  de- 
sirous of  dlflTuBing,  is  that  of  an  education  for  hea- 
ven; and  that  liberty  which  is  perfect  freedom. 
The  minds  of  the  natives  are  at  work  in  many 
parts  of  the  east :  and,  if  we  show  ourselves  to 
than  as  a  duiatian  people,  Ihey  have  many  evi- 
dent inducements  and  tendencies  lo  embrace  our 
migioa.    Thcnr  feel  our  power :  they  reverence  our 
superiority :  tney  acknowledge  our  services :  and 
they  befin  to  enquire  whence  our  pre-eminence  is 
derived.  « These  English,'  they  are  heard  to  whls- 
pcrone  among  another,  '  are  a  wise  and  under- 
■tMiding  people.'    It  rests  with  us  to  lead  them  to 
another  more  elevated  lesson :  and  to  extort  from 
them  that  Airther  confession, '  what  nation  is  there 
to  great,  that  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the 
J'OnI  their  God  u  In  all  things  that  they  call  upon 
him  for  V  Such  of  them  as  have  intercourse  with 
Europeans  are  seen  to  be  anxious  to  hide  their 
institutions,  their  rites  of  cruelty  and  lust,  with  a 
eonsciOis  shame,  and  a  feeling,  as  of  guUty  per- 
■ons.  knowing  that  they  cannot  brook  the  test  of 
our  investigauoo :  and  the  (question  seems  to  be 
approaching  towards  this  crisis,  whether  we  shall 
leave    them   in  a  state  of  dreary  negation,   in 
a  barren,  naked,  defenceless  infidelity,  or  hand 
them  over  as  a  prey  to  some  fresh  superstitions 
like  the  past>-or  snail  not  rather  complete  the 
work  which  we  have  begun ;  supply  what  is  want- 
ing to  their  necessity  SoA  our  glory ;  consolidate 
and  consummate  all  our  other  benefits,  by  Impart- 
loc  to  them  the  last  best  gift,  our  pure  and  holy 
religion.    Danger  there  would  be.  Imminent  dan- 
ger, were  the  attempt  made  to  propagate  our  reli- 
gion by  any  thing  like  cnnsttaint  andforce,  or  by 
any  other  than  the  due  methods  of  reason  and 
argument,  example  and  testimony,  and  the  other 
legitimate  means  and  Influences  of  manifesting  to 
tile  natives  not  only  that  we  prize  our  religion  for 
ourselves,  but  that  we  will  protect,  and  reward, 
and  honour  it,  in  all  those  who  profess  it  in  shice- 
rity,   aa  a  gift  and   endowment,  which  reflects 
honour,  and  deserves  honour.^is  a  reward,  and 
deserves  reward.    Danger  then  there  might  be, 
were  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  carnal  and  not 
spiritual;  did  we  hold  the  pernicious  maxim  that 
*  the  end  sanctifies  the  means;*  were  our  principles 
and  practices  of  conversion,  fire  and  the  sword, 
the  corrupt  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  the 
Jesuit,  or  of  the  Mahomedan.    But  no.    This  is 
not  the  school  in  which  you  Iiave  been  instructed. 
Theae  are  not  the  proceedings  with  which  your 
labours   will  be  henceforward  associated.     Our 
methods    are   Christian,    and    Protestant;    our 
principles,  the  liberal,  the  mild,  the  wise,  the  just, 
of  the  Church  of  England;  our  spirit  and  temper 
that  which,  because  we  prise  our  own  religion, 
makes  us  tender  even  of  tne  corruptions  and  errors 
of  other  men ;  and  prompts  us  never  to  forget, 
that  in  our  armoury  for  extending  the  limlis  of 
Christianity,  there  are  no  weapons  on  which  we 
place  more  reliance  than  on  our  prayers  and  tears. 
Again;    danger   there  might    be,    in    throwing 
o.>en  the  Indian  empire  to    the   indiscriminate 
preaching  of   Christianity   by  the  various  sects 
unhappily  prevalait  amongst  us,  and  recently  be- 


ooma  ncHwdingly  aealous  in  this  very  ol^ectt  meB» 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  hardly  an  v  other 
recommendation  for  the  work  on  which  tney  are 
lent,  than  that  whkh  is  perhaps  the  very  wont 
possible,  an  uncontrollable  ubI  for  the  narrow 
characteristics  of  their  own  sect,  and  the  extrava- 

Kt  peculiarities  of  opinion  for  which  they  have 
a  ooDtentious  at  home ;  and  who  accoraiogly 
lo  point  of  fact  are  found,  not  unfrequently.  to 
forget  CMT  suspend  the  design  and  professions  on 
whkh  they  quited  England,  of  preaching  Christi- 
anity  to  the  natives:  first  aiming  to  get  poa- 
sesaton  of  the  European  population,  and  to 
embark  them  in  the  wretched  verbal  disputes 
and  controversies,  with  which  their  own  heads 
were  turned,  and  their  hearts  embittered  here. 
From  such  preachers  the  danger  to  our  Indian 
empire  may  become  very  great.  Rut  that  too  la 
far  from  being  all.  It  is  obvious  that  such  preach- 
ing can  never  establish  genuine  Christianity ;  nor, 
indeed,  ever  esubllsh  cnrlstianlty  at  all  in  India. 
And  acoordinely  the  subtle  nati  res.  discerning  the 


confusion  which  obtains,  are  ready  enough,  to 
taunt  our  proceedings  with  the  charge  of  folly 
and  inconsistency.  It  will  be  good  time  for  them, 
(say  they),  to  listen  to  our  religion,  when  our 
preachers  shall  have  ceased  to  contend  one  amoqg 
another,  and  have  agreed  among  themsdves  uihm 
the  reUglon  is. 

He  could  cite  many  other  passages 
equally  pertinenti  but  he  would  not  further 
delay  thie  court.  It  noight  be  objected 
that  the  preaeot  time  waa  unfavourable  for 
such  a  motion  as  that  which  he  now 
brought  forward.  He  would  admit  the 
force  of  the  objection  if  he  wanted  to 
press  the  matter  for  immediate  adoption, 
but  he  wanted  nothing  precipitately — he 
wanted  to  do  nothing  before  the  discus> 
sion  of  the  charter  beyond  a  mere  declara* 
tion,  which  would  effect  the  thing  at  a 
future  period ;  he  sought  no  change  at 
this  moment.  But  if  it  should  be  urged 
the  time  was  unfavourable,  because  at  the 
present  moment  the  establishment  itself 
was  in  danger,  and  that  there  was  a  risk 
of  the  bishops  themselves  being  in  peril 
of  their  seats;  whatever  might  be  tha 
opinions  of  others,  he  was  sure  he  did  not 
address  an  assembly,  any  one  member  of 
which  would  willingly  join  in  the  revolu* 
tionary  cry  of  **  No  Bishops.'*— ^^Mr 
heart  J  As  long  as  they  haid  a  church 
establishment  they  must  have  the  regular 
ordinances ;  they  must  provide  for  the 
permanency  of  that  establishment.  In 
bringing  forward  this  motion,  he  acted 
from  a  strong  sense  of  dutv»  from  which 
he  should  not  be  deterred  by  any  revolu- 
tionary clamour,  or  by  any  statements 
made  in  the  journals.  He  would  say,  that 
if  they  were  to  have  India,  they  should 
govern  it  on  tlie  principles  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  legislative  measure 
which  followed  it.  Having  adopted  thoae 
measures,  he  repeated  they  were  bound  to 
follow  thern  up.  By  the  act  of  1813  they 
gave  a  promise  of  attending  to  the  spiri- 
lual  wants  of  tliese  Indian  possessions  : 
they  should  not 

Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
And  break  it  to  the  hope. 

If  they  sent  good  and  pious  men  to 
eiercise  episcopal  functions  in  India,  they 
ought  not  to  send  them  to  be  sacri6ced  by 
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being  compelled  to  perforin  duties  which 
were  more  than  human   strength   could 
bear.    Let  them  not  ask  one  man  to  do 
duties  more  than  enough  for  three,  or  at 
least  as  much  as  three  with  their    best 
eiertions  could  accomplish.    If,  howerer, 
the  court  should  not  accede  to  the  terms 
of  his  motion,  of  having  a  bishop  in  each 
of  the  three  presidencies,  with  a  salary  of 
£5,000  a..year  each,  of  which  he  gave  up 
all  hope,  he  would  at  least  suggest,  that 
there  should  be  one  bishop  in  chief  with 
two  sufiVagans,  with  tlie  same  power  in 
the  absence  of  the  principal.      As  to  in- 
come, that  was  a  matter  on  which  he  laid 
no  stress  ;     as   the  suffragans  would  not 
have  to  keep  the  same  rank  or  the  same 
table,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  they 
should  have  the  same.    He  would  suggest 
that  the  principal  should  have  £5,000  a- 
year,    and    the  suffragans  j^S,000  a-year 
each  :  but  if  that  were  thought  too  much, 
be  would  say,   let  it  be  reduced  to  any 
sum  that  might  be  thought  proper.     His 
object  was  to  get  additional  episcopal  aid 
for  the  church  in  India ;  and  it  was  un- 
necessary  to  say,  that  learned  and   pious 
men  might  be  readily  found,  who  would 
undertake  the  mission  less  with  regard  to 
the  income  they  might  derive  than  to  the 
good  they  might  be  enabled  to  do.     With 
respect  to  retiring  allowance,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  say  a  word.     Since 
the  first  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  India, 
no  one  had  lived  long  enough  to  be  en. 
abled  to  claini  the  retiring  allowance  of 
even  the  limited  period  of  ten  years.    But 
the  question  of  expense  wss  that  part  of 
the  rase  which,  in  his  view,  was  the  least 
important.     His  great  object  was,  to  get 
the  bishops  appointed — let  the  income  be 
an  after  consideration.     All  he  would  add 
on  this  subject  was,  to  mention  an  anec- 
dote which  was  related  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  **  Alexander,  when  young,  was  re- 
proved  by  his  tutor  Leonidas  for  profu- 
sion,  because,  on  all  occasions,  when  they 
were  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  he  cast  two 
handfiills   of  frankincense  into  the  fire. 
When    Alexander    afterwards    conquered 
Judea  (the  source  of  these  spices),  he  sc'nt 
Leonidas  a  present  of  500  talents  weight 
of  frankincense,  to  prove  how  his  former 
liberality  had  thriven  with  him,  and  ad- 
vised his  old  roaster  never  to  be  niggardly 
again  in  the  service  of  the  gods.'*  If,  then, 
so  much  llberelity  was  recommended  when 
dealing  with  creatures  of  wood  and  stone, 
which    had  eyes  and  saw   not,    ears  and 
heard  not,  mouths  and  spoke  not,  neither 
was  there  breath  in  their  nostrils ;    with 
how  much  more  reason  should   they  be 
liberal  in   the   service  of  Him,  the  true 
Gwi,  in  whose  hands  were  the  earth,  and 
the  ends  thereof — who  alone  could  bless 
and  prosper  all  their  actions  and  under- 
takings. Fie  would  now  conclude  by  sub- 
mitting the  motion  he  had  already  read ; 


having  moved  it,  be  would  leave  the  mat- 
ter wholly  to  the  court.  He  did  not  even 
know  whether  it  would  be  seconded ;  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  go 
atK>ttt  to  seek  for  seconder  or  supporter* 
Conceiving  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  motion^ 
be  would  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the 
court  to  deal  with  it  as  they  pleased.  The 
learned  proprietor  concluded  bj  again 
reading  the  motion. 

The  Chamnan  asked  who  seconded  it. 

Mr.  laewin  said  that  he  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  ffume  said,  that  as  the  reverend  and 
learned  proprietor  had  laid  the  chief  grouud 
of  his  motion  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Comir.ons,  he  wished  to  set  the 
court  right  as  to  one  inference  which  be 
(Mr.  Poynder)  seemed  desirous  it  should 
draw  from  his  statement.  The  honouraUe 
proprietor,  in  alluding  to  the  paper  written 
by  the  Isie  Mr.  Grant  on  the  subject  of 
the  moral  and  religious  instrucuoa  of 
the  Hindoos,  seemed  to  think  iliat  the 
printing  of  that  paper  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  adoption  by  them,  to 
be  convertible  terms,  whereas  no  two 
things  could  be  more  different.  The 
House  of  Commons' was  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  ordering  a  variety  of  documents  to 
be  printed,  without  being  understood  in 
any  degree  to  adopt  tlieir  principles.  If, 
then,  the  hon.  proprietor  urged  his  motioo 
on  this  ground,  it  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  it:  as  the  House  of 
Commons  did  no  more  in  ordering  tbait 
paper  to  be  printed  than  it  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances, in  which  it  caused  important  or 
interesting  documenes  to  be  printed  for 
the  information  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Poynder, — "  I  apprehend  the  hon. 
member  must  have  mbunderstood  me.  I 
spoke  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  hav- 
ing adopted  tlie  principle  of  Mr.  Grant's 
paper,  not  by  causing  it  to  be  printed,  but 
by  the  subsequent  legislative  measure 
which,  I  contend,  was  founded  on  it .  I 
mean  the  act  for  erecting  a  church 
blishment  in  India.'* 

Mr.  H%me  said,  that  he  had  always 
gretted  that  act,  and  should  regret  it  with 
still  greater  reason  if  the  principle  of  it 
should  be  carried  to  the  extent  sought  by 
the  hon.  proprietor's  motion.  That  mo- 
tion he  considered  much  fitter  for  a  meet- 
ing of  a  missionary  society,  or  any  other 
association  whose  object  was  to  make 
proselytes,  than  for  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  trading  to  the  East- 
Indies.  If  there  was  one  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Company  which  liad  his 
most  unqualified  approbation,  it  was  that 
principle  on  which  it  had  acted,  and 
seemed  disposed  still  to  act,  of  not  inter- 
fering with  the  religion  of  the  natives  of 
the  territory  in  its  possession.  {Hev, 
hear  !)    Whatever  we  might  think  of  the 
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ttBte  in  wbicfa  these  people  were,  be  was 
glad  to  know  that  there  was  no  governor 
of  India  who  would  venture  to  use  his 
antfaoritj  so  as  in  any  way  to  mterfere 
with  their  religion*  for  such  interference 
would  not.  for  an  instant,  be  tolerated  at 
home.      The  notion  of  any  attempt  at 
proMlytism  was  one  which  he  rejoioed  to 
think  was  not  likely  to  obtain  many  sup- 
porters in  the  members  of  that  court,  at 
either  side  of  the  bar,  at  any  time,  but  the 
more  particularly  at  the  present,  when 
we  were  on  the  ere  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter.     The  establishment 
of  societies  having  that  object  would  be 
considered  the  most  impolitic  and  most 
detrimental  to  the  Company's  interests  in 
India ;  but  it  would  be  also  injurious  to 
the  natives  themselves,  as  it  would  inevi- 
tably tend  to  protract,  if  not  wholly  de- 
feat, the  object  which  it  had  in  view. 
The  conversion  of  the  natives  to  our  finith, 
if  it  ever  was  to  take  place,  must  be  the 
result,  not  of  coercion  of  any  kind,  but 
their  own  gradual  and  spontaneous  act, 
founded   upon    a    comparison    of  their 
opinions  with  ours,  and  that  arising  from 
an  improved  system  of  education.    As  to 
the  object  of  the  hon.  proprietor,  as  fer 
as  that  was  to  obtain  increased  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  no  roan  was  a  more 
sincere  friend  to  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction than  he  was,  and  no  man  had 
done  more  to  promote  such  instruction  in 
his  own  humble  sphere  than  he  had.  But 
he   thought   it   perfectly   possible    that 
means   for   promoting    both    might    be 
adopted  in  our  Indian  possesstons,witbout 
increasing  our  churrh  establishment  there 
in  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  proprietor.     He  did  not  see  why 
a   greater  establishment  of  bishops,  or 
indeed  any  bishop  at  all,  was  necessary 
to  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious 
education  in  India.     He  belonged  to  a 
country  where,  he    believed,  he  might 
feiriy  say  that  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion was  as  much  extended  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  observe  that  it  was  carried  to 
that  extent  without  the  aid  of  any  bishop. 
However,  he  would  not  then  enter  into 
comparison  of  systems  in  this  respect; 
all  be  contended  was,  that  an  extension 
of  our  chureh  establishment  in  India  was 
not  necessary  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
our  own  population,  that  it  was  not  re- 
quired b^  the  natives,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  it  would  tend  only  to  alarm 
their  prejudices  and  jealousies.     In  order 
to  consider  how  far  this  extension  was 
necessary  for  our  own  Christian  popula* 
tion,  he  would  beg  the  court  to  recollect 
what  was  the  extent  of  that  population  in 
the  three  presidencies.     The  number  of 
British  subjects.   Christians,  in  Madras, 
dki  not  exceed  250.     In  Bombay  they 
were  not  more  than  300,  and  throughout 


Bengal  he  would  say  that  they  did  not 
not  exceed  3,000 ;  and  it  was  well  known, 
that  the  whole  of  this  number  were  not 
Christians   belonging  to  the    chureh  of 
England.     Some  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  many,  it  was  well  known,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  chureh  of   Scotland.      For 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  that  number 
he    certainly    thouglit  that   one  bishop 
and   three  arebdeacons  were  abundant- 
ly sufficient.      The    learned    proprietor 
had  stated  that  the  expence  of  the  in* 
creased  establishment  would  be  but  small. 
Expence  must  be  considered  small  or 
great,  with  reference  to  the  means  from 
which  it  was  to  be  defrayed.  The  learned 
proprietor  ha(^  said  that  not  more  than 
the  sum  of  j£  10,000  would  be  required: 
but  jE  10,000  was  a  most  serious  addition 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  Company,  if  the 
crippled  state  of  its  finances  were  taken 
into  conaidention.    Let  the  court  bear  in 
mind  that  discontent  was  allowed  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  of  our  Bengal 
army — to  an  extent  which  almost  rislred 
the  security  of  our  possessions  there — in 
consequence  of  reductions,  justifiable  only 
by  the  very  distressed  condition  of  our 
finances.     The  whole  saving  from  these 
reductions  did  not  exceed   £12,000  a 
year,  and  yet,  while  this  discontent  exbted, 
the  court  was  called  upon  without,  as  he 
contended,  any  necessity  being  made  out 
for  it,  to  sanction  an  annual  increase  of 
expenditure  to  nearly  the  same  amount. 
But  he  contended  tiiat  the  expence  would 
be  more  than  the  sum  mentioned  by  the 
honourable  proprietor.  If  they  had  bishops 
they  must  support  them  in  the  rank  in 
which  they  usually  moved.     The  honour- 
able proprietor  said  that  these  two  suf- 
fragans would  not  have  to  support  any 
state ;  but  tanking  as  they  would,  next,  he 
believed,  to  the  members  of  council,  they 
roust  keep  up  a  certain  rank,  and  every 
one  acquainted  with  India  must  be  aware 
that  rank  could  not  be  kept  up  in  that 
country  without  heavy  expence,  and  to 
support  that,  adequate  provision  must  be 
made  for  them  out  of  the  Company's 
fund — thus  involving  a  much  laiiger  ex- 
pence  than  that  on  which  the  honourable 
proprietor  had  calculated.     But  without 
going  into  the  question  of  degree,  he 
would  lM)me  back  to  his  forroer  arguroent, 
and  contend  that  no  additional  expence 
was  necessary — that  the  church  establish- 
ment in  India  was  already  fully  sufficient 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the 
members  of  that  church  now  in  India. 
But  who  were  they  by  whom  this  neces- 
sity for  additional  means  of  instruction 
had  been  declared  ?  Were  they  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  of  our  presidencies — ^natives 
who  sought  our  instruction,  or  British 
who  stated  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
religious  instructors  ?  Had  any  memorial 
been  sent  home  with  any  comphunt  to 
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this  eflfect?  noCbing  of  the  kind.  Hie 
necenity  wu  declared  by  the  bishops  and 
ehfgy  in  this  oovntiy,  who»  like  all  other 
eiasaes  of  men,  were  desirous  of  increasiiig 
the  importance  of  the  rank  to  which  they 
belonged,  by  adding  to  its  nnmbers  and 
dignity.  The  members  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  were  amongst  those 
by  whom  this  necessity  was  dectaired,  who 
would 'gladly  add  to  the  numbers  and 
importance  of  the  clergy  (of  which  so 
many  of  its  members  consisted) ;  but  the 
addition  to  the  establishment  was  not 
called  for  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
by  the  Company  by  which  provision  would 
be  to  be  made  for  it.  It  was  not  desired 
by  any  of  our  European  population,  and 
therefore  he  must  again  rep^t  that  it  was 
unnecessary.  It  would  at  the  same  time 
be  a  most  injudicious  course,  that  we 
should  increase  our  church  establishment 
at  the  yery  time  when  we  were  declaring 
to  the  world  that  the  state  of  our  finances 
rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should 
reduce  the  allowance  to  our  army.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  did  hope  that  the 
court  would  not  be  unwise  enough  to 
adopt  the  honourable  proprietor's  pro- 
position. He  must  add  to  what  he  had 
said  as  to  the  necessity  of  increased  re- 
ligious instruction,  that  if  that  necessity 
did  at  all  exist,  the  most  effectual  way  of 
proyiding  for  it  would  not  be  to  increase 
the  church  of  England  establishment  in 
India ;  he  thought  that  much  more  effec* 
tual  means  of  moral  and  religious  instnic- 
tion  might  be  adopted  than  that  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  bishops  in  India. 
He  must  again  repeat,  that  though  he  was 
as  favourable  as  any  man  could  be  to  the 
diffusion  of  moral  and  religious  instruo- 
tion,  he  could  not  support  the  honourable 
proprietor's  motion,  and  the  less  after  the 
statement  he  had  heard  from  him  as  to 
the  line  of  policy  which  he  was  disposed 
to  adopt. 

Sir  ChaHetForbes  said,  that  all  who  heard 
the  speech  of  tlie  ban.  and  learned  proprie. 
tor  (Mr.  Poynder)  must  be  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  the  ability  wiUi  which  he  had 
delivered  it,  and  to  the  motives  which  had 
urged  him  to  bring  forward  the  motion 
with  which  he  concluded.  He  for  one 
had  listened  with  great  attention  ami  in- 
terest to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  ar- 
guments, and  to  the  documents  which 
be  had  read  in  support  of  them  ;  and  be 
must  say  that  he  bad  heurd  with  pleasure 
much  of  what  bad  been  stated,  and  there- 
fore he  repeated  that  be  gave  hlni  full 
credit,  not  less  for  his  good  intentions, 
than  for  the  ability  which  be  displayed  in 
urging  the  subject  on  the  consideration  of 
the  court ;  but  nevertheless  he  could  not 
support  the  motion.  In  the  tribute  paid  by 
his  learned  friend  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  had  stood  so  deservedly  high  in  tlie 
estimation  of  the  Company  and  of  the  pub- 


lic as  the  late  Mr.  Chaa.  Grant  did,  he  (Sir 
C.  Forbes)  most  sincerely  concurred ;  and 
he  admitted  thar  the  resolution  to  wbidi 
the  hon.  proprietor    referred     had    been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  bol 
not  unanimously,  as  he  had  supposed,  for 
tliere  were  several  dissentients.     Amongst 
othera,  he  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  house  pledging  itself  to 
adopt  a  plan  ofreUgjUmt  instruction  for  the 
natives  of  India.     He  had  always  opposed 
the   viiws  of  Mr.   Wilberforoe  and  Mr. 
Grant  on  that  subject.     He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with   the  religion    of  the  natives    would 
be    most  injudicious,     and   not  without 
danger  to    our  empire  in    India.      He 
was  therefore   one  of  those   who,    with 
Sir  George  Abenrrombie   Robinson,    en. 
deavoured   to  the  last  to   have  the  word 
**  religious"  lefi  out  of  the  resolution  to 
which    the    learned   proprietor    referred, 
but    without    success.       The     epincopal 
establishment  for  India  followed.    A  pro. 
position  was  made  and  agreed  to  at  tlie 
same  time,  although  without  being  erobo* 
died  in  a  resolution  of  tlie  house,  to  send 
out  some  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scot, 
land  ;  and  without  entering  into  any  com.> 
parisoo  of  the  merits  of  the  clergy  of  tli&t 
church  witi)  those  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  he  must  say,  that  the  independence 
of  the  Scotch  church  having  been  recog- 
nised, and  her  rights  and  privileges  fully 
established  at  the  Union,  she  had  as  good 
a  right  to  have  an  efficient  number  of  her 
clergy  in  India,  and  in  the  BrttiUi  posses- 
sions generally,  as  the  church  of  England 
had.     Instead  of  this,  however,  lie  believ. 
ed  that  at  Bengal  and  Madras  there   was 
at    present    only    one  clergyman  of  the 
Scotch  church,  though  tlie  lalraura  of  two 
were  as  much  required  in  those  places  ss 
at  Bombay,  vihere  there  were  two  fully 
employed,    he    hoped   tliat    this  subject 
might  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Directoni.     With  respect  to  the  motion 
before  the  court,  his    hon.    friend    (Mr. 
Hume)  had  objected,  on   the  ground  of 
tlie  expense,  and  the  necessity  thtfre  was 
of  making  every  pc&sible  reduction  in  our 
expenditure.      He  had  also  objected  lo  it 
on   the  ground    of  its    being  impolitic, 
while  we  were  creating  discontent  in  our 
Indian  army  by  a  reduction  in    batu  al 
lowances,  which  did  not  effect  a  saving  of 
more  than  £\  2^000  a  year,  to  add  to  the 
expenses  of  the  church  establisliment  in 
India  a  sum   little  sliort  of  that  annual 
amount.      Now   he  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  oh. 
jected  to  the   motion   on   very    diflfcrent 
grounds.     It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
adoption  of  a  proposition  for  increasing 
our  church  establisliment  in  India,  coaung 
immediately  aAer  the  measures  taken  by 
the  governor-general  for  putting  a  stop  to 
Suttees,  would  be  an  act  of  moU  injudi- 
cious policy,  as  it  \rould  ytrj  naturally 
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tend  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  DetiTci 
the  apprehension  that  it  was  intended  to 
interfere  by  force  with  their  religion.  He 
ahould  be  sorry  to  object  to  the  principle  cf 
promoting  the  education  and  morel  im- 
provement of  our  fellow.su bjects  in  India ; 
but  much  as  be  detested,  as  every  one 
most,  the  barbarous  and  revolting  practice 
of  Suttee,  be  could  not  approve  of  putting 
it  down  by  force,  as  long  as  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  religious  rite  :  he  therefore 
considered  the  proclsroation  of  Lord  Wm. 
Bentinck  as  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
empire  in  the  east.  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  excitement  produced  by  that  pro- 
clamation would  800U  pass  over.  He 
wished  it  might  be  so;  but  certainly  it 
had  hitherto  created  as  much  discontent 
and  opposition  as  could  be  shewn,  with- 
out open  hostility ,by  the  mass  of  tlie  people, 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  govemor*generel. 
Meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
Bengal ;  a  society  was  formed,  and  sub* 
scriptions  raised  to  a  very  considerable 
aaiount,in  sums  of  1,000  and  2,000  rupees, 
branch  associations  were  also  formed  in 
aid  of  the  common  object,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council 
against  the  act  of  the  Bengal  government 
in  the  proclamation  alluded  to.  That  the 
case  would  be  argued  before  the  Privy 
Council  here  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
and  if  the  order  should  not  be  rescinded, 
there,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
bring  the  matter,  by  petition,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  violation,  by  our 
government,  of  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
the  Hindoos.  As  long  as  the  objections 
to  this  practice,  and  the  etforts  to  induce 
the  Hindoos  to  abandon  it,  were  confined 
to  the  speeches  and  the  exhortations  of 
Missionary  Societies,  however  i>ffensive,  no 
sflrioos  alarm  was  excited,  nor  was  any 
eomplaint  made;  but  when  the  govern- 
ment interfered  with  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  natives,  the  worst  consequences 
might  ensue,  and  former  experience  ought 
to  have  guarded  against  such  proceedings. 
He  stated  this  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  of  ihe  natives,  and  he  was 
borne  out  In  it  by  the  .more  recent  expe- 
rience of  several  friends  witli  whom  he  was 
in  commonicstion.  One  individual  in 
Calcutta,  who  had  the  bvst  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  public  feeling 
amongst  the  native  population,  in  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  in  this  country,  ol)aerved| 
with  respect  to  the  anti-suttee  association 
got  up  in  Bengal,  that  such  means  of 
giving  the  seeming  sanction  of  public 
opinion  to  tlie  acts  of  any  government 
would  always  be  found;  but  that  in  the 
present  case,  ninety.nine  in  a  hundred  of 
the  people  were  against  the  measure,  and 
that  those  who  supported  it  were  such  as 
oonld  not,  from  cireumstances,  have  much 
weight  or  influence  with  their  countrymen 
in  a  quMtioa  of  that  kind.    If  any  hope 


of  abolishing  this  barbaroos  practice  were 
to  be  entertained,  it  must  be  founded  on 
the  gradual  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  the  result  of  greater  attention  to 
their  education.  He  could  hardly  concur 
in  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Hume)  that  the  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's finances  was  such  as  to  present 
the  chief  objection  to  the  proposed  plan, 
looking  at  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  ex- 
penditure. So  far  from  supposing  that 
the  finances  of  the  Company  could  be  in 
a  crippled  state,  he  had  been  agreeably 
surpriMd  to  learn  that  they  bad  nine  or 
ten  crores  of  rupees  in  the  Indian  tressu. 
ries,  and  tliat  it  was  intended  to  apply  them 
at  (he  rate  of  a  crore  and  a  half  a  year  to 
the  extinguishing  of  the  five  per  cent.debt. 
Until  be  heard  t!iis  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Company's  finances  denied  from 
authority,  he  could  not  admit  that  they 
were  such  as  had  been  described.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  deny  the  prind* 
|Je  sought  to  be  enforced,  that  of  strict 
but  just  economy  in  expenditure.  In  the 
reductions,  however,  made  by  the  govern- 
ment in  ludia^  he  thought  they  bad  begun 
at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of  making 
small  reductions  from  subaltern  of- 
ficers, and  other  junior  departments 
ofthe  service,  lie  sliould  have  liked  to  have 
seen  them  begin  higher  up ;  or  if  began 
thus  low  down,  they  should'  have  been 
carried  up  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  service.  Instead  of  this,  however,  they 
stopped  short  when  they  came  to  the 
higher  ranks,  with  large  incomes,  where 
redaction  would  have  been  most  produc- 
tive to  the  Company  and  least  felt  by  the 
individual.  Had  they  made  any  attempt 
to  reduce  the  saiarieit  of  the  governor 
general,  the  governors,  the  membere  of 
council,  or  in  other  high  departments  of 
the  service  ?  He  had  not  heard  of  any ; 
yet  in  his  opinion  these  were  the  reduc- 
tions with  which  ^ley  should  have  com- 
menced. fkBOTyhear},  This  was  perhaps 
a  subject  not  quite  relevant  to  the  motion 
before  the  court,  but  as  tlie  finances  of  the 
Company  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  be  should  advert 
to  another  matter  on  which  it  was  his 
intention  on  coming  into  the  court  to  have 
asked  for  some  infonnation  from  the 
honourable  chairman,  and  with  his  per- 
mission, as  well  as  to  save  the  time  of  the 
court,  he  should  now  do  so  Instead  ofbring- 
ing  it  forward  at  a  future  part  of  the  day 
^he  alluded  to  a  notice  issued  by  the 
government  of  Bengal  on  the  20th  of 
June  last,  that»  pursuant  to  instructions 
irom  the  court  of  directors,  no  interest 
bills  would  be  drawn  on  the  Company 
from  India  afteMhe  20th  of  June,  1832— 
Mr.  Rigby  rose  to  order.  He  submitted 
that  the  honourable  baronet  was  quite  out 
of  order  in  thus  introducing  a  subject  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tlie 
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motion  before  the  oouit ;  and  that  it  was 
•till  more  irregular  to  put  questions  to  the 
chair  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  of  a 
motion,  and  tliat  on  a  matter  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  that  motion. 

The  Otairma^^*'  The  subject  to  which 
the  honourable  baronet  has  referred  is  cer- 
tainly not  immediately  before  the  court, 
but  as  he  bad  brought  it  forward,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  be  heard.*'  {hear, 
hearj. 

Sir  C  Forbts  resumed — He  thanked 
the  honourable  chairman  for  his  indul- 
gence, and  assured  the  court  that  he 
ahould  trespass  very  shortly  on  its  time. 
The  notice  was,  that  after  June  next  no 
bills  of  exchange  on  the  payment  of  the 
honourable  court  would  be  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  5  and  4*  per  cent, 
loans.  In  whatever  way  be  viewed  this 
matter,  he  saw  it  fraught  with  ruin  to 
some,  with  distress  to  many,  and  with  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  to  all  in 
whose  favour  these  bills  had  hitherto  been 
drawn  and  who  perhaps  depended  upon 
them  for  tlieir  subsistence.  The  pazties 
who  would  suflSer  most  severely  by  it 
were  retired  servants  of  the  Company, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  its  service — a  class 
of  individuals  on  whom  it  ought  to  be  the 
wish,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Company, 
to  press  as  lightly  as  possible  in  any  of  its 
financial  arrangements,  fhear,  hear.  J  He 
objected  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  those  par- 
ties, to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and 
he  also  objected  to  the  very  short  notice 
which  had  been  given  of  this  determina- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  ces- 
sation of  granting  bQls  was  to  take  effect 
from  next  June,  of  which  intelligence  had 
recently  arrived  fh>m  India.  But  why, 
he  asked,  had  it  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  send  out  the  order  to  Bengal,  to 
be  published  and  transmitted  back  again  ? 
Why  was  not  the  notice  given  here  in  the 
first  instance*  most  of  the  parties  who 
were  to  be  aflTected  by  it  being  in  this 
country?  He  did  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
those  whom  he  had  alluded  to,  and  who 
had  such  strong  claims  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Company,  that  if  the  measure 
should  not  be  given  up  altogether,  at 
least  the  time  would  be  extended  another . 
twelvemonths.  It  was  only  very  lately 
that  the  notice  arrived  in  this  country,  so 
that  the  parties  concerned  would  hardly 
have  time  to  take  those  steps  which  their 
interests  required,  and  to  send  out  the 
necessary  instructions  to  India.  He  was 
aware  that  this  matter  was  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  question  before 
the  court,  but  as  the  finances  of  the  Com- 
pany had  been  referred  to,  and  as  this 
measure  was,  he  supposed,  to  be  defended 
on  the  necessity  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
those  finances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring 


it  before  the  court,  tor  the  paipoee  of 
obtaining  some  information  frtim  the 
honourable  chautnan.  He  onoe  more 
begged  to  express  his  earnest  hope,  that 
if  the  project  was  not  abandoned  alto- 
gether, or  even  partially,  such  an  exten- 
tion  of  notice  would  be  given  as  might  in 
some  degree  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
change  on  the  parties  concerned.  In 
conclusion,  and  with  reference  to  the 
motion  of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Poynder),  he  trusted  he 
would  consent  to  withdraw  it  for  tlie 
present,  as  involving  questions  which 
required  the  greatest  consideration. 

Mr  Twimtig  said  he  wax  not  surprised 
that  the  subject  now  before  the  court 
should  have  been  in  someway  introduced, 
or  he  had  expected  that  they  could  not 
allow  the  court  to  separate  witliout  in 
some  way  noticing  the  death  of  the  right 
reverend  prelate  who  had  so  lately  left  this 
country  for  India,  and  who  perished 
through,  as  he  believed,  the  over-exertion 
which  l(is  vastly  extended  duties  obliged 
him  to  make.  Indeed,  this  great  mor- 
tality amongst  the  prelates  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  India  must,  sooner  or  later, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  court, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  fer  a  change 
in  the  present  church  establishment  in  India 
might  not  be  necessary.  He  was  glad  that 
the  motion  had  been  seconded,  feeling  as 
he  did  that  the  question  was  one  of  very 
great  importance.  He  had  not  seconded 
it  himself,  because  he  owned  that  he  virss 
taken  rather  by  surprise  by  it,  and  was  not 
at  all  prepared  for  the  detail  into  which 
the  honourable  and  learned  proprietor  had 
entered.  Without  at  this  moment  giving 
any  opinion  upon  the  question,  he  would 
suggest  tothehon.  proprietor  to  wididraw 
it  for  the  present,  and  that  when  next  he 
should  bring  it  forward  it  would  reoeife 
that  mature  and  attentive  consideration 
which  its  importance  deserved.  On  the 
ground  of  policy,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
humanity,  he  thought  they  ought  to  adopt 
some  measures  for  more  effectually  giving 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  India, 
and  he  looked  with  some  alarm  on  the 
fkilure  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  plan 
adopted  for  having  an  efllcient  church 
establishment  there.  He  diffi&red  most 
materially  from  those  who  asserted  that 
the  recommendation  to  increase  our 
church  establishment  in  India  had  been 
made  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
from  any  other  than  the  purest  and 
most  disinterested  motives,  or  fhom  any 
motive  but  the  advantage  of  the  people  of 
India.  Indeed  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  not  vrish  to  recommend  any  to 
that  dangerous  mission,  except  from  mo- 
tives of  the  purest  kind.  Their  object 
was  very  naturally  to  endeavour  to  lessen 
the  perils  of  the  appointment,  and  to  di- 
minish the  kbours  which  heretoibce  idi 
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^Mjn  oaBy  hf  dividlD|f  ilwiB  HBongst  two 
or  mme.  He  wnm  not.  m  iw  had  stelcd, 
prepared  to  lappoit  the  notion,  as  it  was 
BOW  introdueed  b^  the  hon.  propiielor ; 
bat  his  chief  object  in  ndog  was  to  do> 
fend  that  aocietjr  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, from  the  unfounded  imputation  oaet 
vpon  It  bf  the  huD.  member  (Mr.  Hame)» 
who  ehaiged  it  with  recommending  the 
tnacaae  in  our  efantch  establishment  in 
Indk  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of 
that  order  to  whidi  to  many  of  its  mem- 
bers belonfed.  He  did  not  admit  tlie 
•ecurvy  of  the  statement  that  any  alarm 
euated  in  India  on  the  subject  of  an  in- 
crease of  church  establishment  there, 
or  that  prejudices  weald  be  increased 
amongst  the  natives  by  any  further  in- 
crease of  that  establidiment.  In  his 
opinion,  providsd  that  no  foree  was  at» 
tempted  with  the  natives,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  loolc  favoursbiy  on  any  measures 
we  migfatadopt  for  the  purpoee  of  laying 
before  them  the  means  of  voluntary  access 
to  Christian  instruction.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  no  sufficient 
notice  had  been  given,  and  as  the  subject 
must  be  again  introduced  on  die  diseus* 
sion  of  the  duuter,  he  did  hope  the  hon. 
and  learned  proprietor  woold  withdraw 
the  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Patfnder  said  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  take  up  modi  of  the  time  of  the 
coort  in  reply,  and  lees  so  after  what  bad 
Uen  from  the  hon.  proprietor  who  last 
addressed  the  court,  as  weU  as  from  the 
hon.  hart,  below  him.  He  had  stated,  in 
bringing  forward  the  motion,  that  he  left 
H  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  court  to 
deal  with  it  just  as  they  pleased.  He 
wanted  to  do  nothing  precipitately,  for  he 
admitted  that  there  would  be  ample  time 
for  considering  the  subject  before  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  charter.  Upon  this  pert 
of  the  case  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
touch  iiuther  at  present,  but  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply 
to  wiiat  had  &llen  from  the  hon.  proprietor 
(Mr.  Hume)  on  the  opposite  side.  Thai 
hon.  gentleman  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  existence  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
was  not  a  thing  new  in  India.  While 
any  Roman  Catholic  power  had  any  do- 
mmion  in  India  there  were  bishops  estiu 
biisbed  amongst  them,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Goa.  Whenever  the  Roman  Catholic 
ChoTch  sent  missionaries  from  all  time 
seat  bishops— the  Epi$eopi  in  pariBmt 
were  well  known  in  that  church, 
and  he  had  never  heard  that  the  establish- 
ment of  these  church  dignitaries  had  ever 
been  received  with  jealousy  or  alarm  by 
Ae  natives^  who  never  were  offended 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans  ex- 
cept where  a  violent  interference  was 
■Bade  with  their  religious  worship.  It 
was  said  that  his  proposition  would 
•nwaiit  to  an  interference  with  the  reli- 
FoMr.N.&VoL.  7.N0.25. 


gioo   of  the  natives;  nothing  could  be 
more  distant  from  his  thoughts  than  such 
intention ;    he  would  not  interfere  with 
the  natives  in  any  degree,  however  slight, 
save  to  prevent  die  commission  of  a  crime 
against  every  law,  human  and  divine,  the 
crime  of  murder.     If  the  prevention  of 
suttee,  therefore,  was  interference  witii  the 
religion  of  the  natives,  it  was  an  inters 
ferenee,  not  only  justified,  bat  it  was  tiie 
duty  of  those  havhig  the  power  to  exercisa 
it.     It   was   absurd    to    suppose   that 
an   interference     of    this    kind    would 
cause  any  serious  disturbance   amongst 
the   natives,    for  it  was    weH    known 
that    very    many    amongst  them  weta 
Quite  hostile  to  the  practice  of  suttee, 
out  wss  interference  carried  to  no  other 
practice  of  the  natives  connectad  with  their 
religious  notions,  and  without  any  resist* 
ance  on  their  port  ?    Was  it  not  a  well 
known  fact,  that  large  draughts  of  troops 
were  made  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  repair 
to  the  half-yearly  festival  of  RuU  JaUray  at 
SauguTj  where,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
they  were  obliged  to  prevent  Hindoo  mo- 
thers  from  throwing  their  infent  children 
to  tile  sharks.     Now  be  would  prevent 
this  horrid   abuse,    without  considering 
whether  tlie  prevention  was  deemed  im- 
proper   interference   or   crtherwise.     He 
would,  as  far  OS  he  could,  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  abuse,  by  imparting  moral  and 
religious  instruction;   and  thus  quietly, 
gradually,  and  temperately  bringing  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  in  Christ — not 
by    compulsion   but   by   persuasion,    by 
pointing  out  the  mild  and  benevolent  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity.     Beyond  this  he 
would  not  go ;  he  would  not  attempt  co- 
ercion.    Let  the  religion  make  its  way  by 
its  mild  and  tolerant  influence.     It  was  to 
the  benevolent  character  of  its  homilies 
and  other  formalities  thai  he  would  trust 
for  making  an  impression  on  the  natives, 
and  not   to  barely   physical  compulsion. 
{Hear,  hear  t)    Much,  be  admitted,  might 
be  effected  by  education,  but  far  more  by 
religious  instruction.     He  faiiuself  was  in- 
debted to  education,  but  be  owed  much 
mors  to  religion ;   and  he  thought,  that 
without  a  regular  religious  establishment 
in  India  they  would  do  little  or  nothing 
towards  the  moral  improvement  of  the  in* 
habitants  {hear),     A  church   bad  within 
itself  the  power  of  suppressing  schisms : 
the  existence  of  tiiis  power  in  every  part  of 
the  British  dominions  was  the  more  neces* 
sary  at  a  time  when  one  could  hardly  look 
into  the  public  journals,  or  into  too  many 
of  the  print  shops,  without  being  struck  by 
the  Hcandalous  sneers,  and  attacks,  and  im- 
putations against  the  profession  of  belief 
in  the  Christian  dispensation.      He  was 
sorry  that  the  patience,  if  not  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  could  not  allow  of  his  enforcing 
his  opinion  by  quoting  as  their  vehicle  the 
happy    language   of   Mr.  Wordsworth  { 
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another  opportunity  would,  liowevtr,  pre-> 
wnt  itielfy  of  entering  more  at  length  into 
this  branch  of  the  subject.     Afl  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  other  proprietor  (Mr. 
•Hume)     with   reference  to  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  he  would  only  say,  that,  in  re- 
commending an  enlargement  of  the  Church 
establishment  in  India,  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  casting  an  imputation  upon  the 
churcli  of  Scotland.   He  entertained  every 
respect  for    tlie  opinions   of   those   who 
thougiit  that  religious  instruction  could 
well  he  conveyed  without  the  aid  of  the 
machinery  of  an  episcopal  etttablishment 
{hear),  and  he  claimed   therefore,  in  re- 
turn, a  respect  for  his  own  opinions,  as 
being  the  result  of  conscientious  inquiry 
and  conviction  (AA>r}.     But,  in  speaking 
of  a  church,  be  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
of  it  according  to  his  own  view  of  its  me- 
rits.    He  had  been  brought  up  in  princi- 
ples of  attachment  to  a  hierarchy,  and  in  a 
conviction  of  its  value  and  importance.    In 
a  church  there  must  be  discipline,  and  as 
a  consequence,  there  must  be  control ;  and 
he  thought  that  neither  could  be  well  pre- 
served without  the  personal  superintend- 
ence and  personal  exertion  of  dignitaries 
invested  with  the  high  power  annexed  to 
tlie  office  of  bishop.     He  repeated  his  ad- 
mission of  the  great  advantages  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  still  he  contended  that  something 
more  than  mere  school  instruction  was  ne- 
cessary— and  that  something  was  religion 
(hear)  ;   for  mere  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  without  religion,  was, 
if  not  actually  bad,  nought  (hear).     As  to 
the  question  of  expense,  he  thought  very 
little  stress  could  be  laid  on  the  amount  of 
funds  necessary  to  carrying  his  proposition 
into  effect  when    the  importance  of  the 
matter  at  stake  was  considered.     £6^000 
would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  addi- 
tional expenses  by  the  increase,  and  that 
was  but  a  very  small  sum  considering  the 
advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  in- 
creased religious  instruction.     This  sum 
was  still  of  less  importance,  if  the  state- 
menr  which  thehon.  Hart.  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
had  given  of  the  condition  of  the  Com- 
pany *s  finances  were  correct.     Some  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  appeal  which  had  been 
made  to  the  King  in  Council  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  General  for 
putting  down  the  practice  of  suttees.  Such 
an  appeal  might  actually  be    expected, 
when  Ijord  Wm.  Bentinck  had  had  a  me- 
morial sent  to  him,  to  reconsider  the  pro- 
clamation; though  he  himself  could  not 
act  upon  it,  he  did  only  his  duty  in  inform- 
ing  the  parties  that  it  was  open  to  them  to 
prosecute  their  appeal  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  England ;  and  acting  upon  that 
information,  the  parties  would  naturally 
follow  up  that  appeal  here.     What  the  re- 
sult yet  would  bis  he  would  not  then  ven- 
ture to  state,  tliough  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  guess ;  for  he  was  certain,  that 


no  government  poaseseiog  the  power  to 
suppress  it  would  venture  to  sanctioo  so 
barbarous  a  custom .  He  repeated,  that  no 
interference  should  be  made  with  a  reli- 
ffious  rite ;  but  that  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  ought  to  prevent  at  all  rites  an  un- 
necessary diedding  of  blood  (h«ar).  And 
let  him  again  observe,  that  the  principle 
of  interference  was  exercised,  wittiout  ex- 
citing any  alarm  or  jealousy,  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  directed  tlie  military  to  in- 
terfere at  Uie  festival  of  Rutt  Jattra»  so  as 
to  prevent  mothers  from  tiirowing  their 
children  to  the  sharks  {hear).  As  to  the 
resolution  to  which  he  had  referred,  as 
having  been  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grang 
he  thought  the  hoa.  Bart,  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  word  religion  was  not 
in  it;  he  had  carefully  copied  that  resolu- 
tioo,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  that  word 
was  in  tlie  original. 

Sir  C.  Forbe*,'^The  hon.  proprietor  has 
mistaken  what  I  have  said.  I  did  not  as- 
sert that  the  word  religion  was .  not  intro. 
duced.  I  had  understood  him  to  state, 
that  the  resolution  had  passed  unanimous, 
ly  ;  and  my  contrsdiction,  as  I  knew  to 
the  contrary,  was  applied  to  tluU  assertion. 
Mr.  Poynker.— I  beg  pardon ;  I  thought 
that  the  hon.  B.trt.*s  remark  had  applied 
to  the  word  *'  religion,**  in  the  resolution. 
I  admit  that  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  it  was  carried  unanimously ;  it  was, 
however,  carried  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
House.  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  I 
have  no  objection  to  withdraw  the  motion, 
as  my  great  object  was,  that  the  attention 
of  the  court  would  be  called  to  it  at  an 
early  opportunity. 

Mr  Letoin  said  that  he  had  riaen  to 
second  tlie  learned  proprietor's  motion,  in 
order  that  the  subject  might  come  ftiriy 
before  the  court,  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
a  subject  of  this  importance  had  met  with 
no  attention.  His  own  opinion,  however, 
wa«i  hostile  to  it ;  and  if  ever  the  subject 
sliould  lie  again  hrou|^t  forward,  be  sbcNild 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it.  He  admitted, 
as  fully  as  the  hon.  and  learned  proprietor, 
the  advantage  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction ;  but  if  ever  any  change  should 
be  made  in  the  opinions  of  the  Hindoos, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  look  favourably 
upon  the  Christian  worship,  that  cliBQge 
must  be  the  result  of  an  improved  system 
of  education.  To  that  object  all  their  at- 
tention and  efforts  should,  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, be  directed. — {Hiear  /) 

The  Chairmanj—l  am  glad  that  the  hon. 
proprietor  has  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  Iii  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with 
his  usual  discretion. — (Hear  /)  He  k 
aware  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter  must,  ere  long,  oome  under 
discussion,  and  that  this,  among  other  mt- 
ters,  will  be  to  be  considered.  As  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  bart.  with  respect  to 
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the  state  of  tfie  Con]|Mny*f  financial  re- 
•oaraes,  I  must  say,  tliat  tliough  some  inu 
provement  has  taken  place,  the  condition 
of  oar  finances  cannot  be  at  oil  called  pros- 
perous. The  improTement  that  has  tnken 
place  has  heen  the  result  of  a  reduction  of 
expenditure,  and  not  of  an  increase  of 
revenue.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the 
court  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  tlie  mea- 
sure for  diso<>nttniiing  the  interest  bills  to 
which  the  hon.  bart.  hns  adverted — a  mea- 
sure which,  however  advantagoous  to  the 
Company,  would,  he  admitte<l,  fall  severely 
on  many  private  individuals. — {Hearf) 
But  the  directors  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  in  performing  it,  must  sacrifice  all 
thrir  private  feelings.  Hie  hon.  bart. 
complains  th  it  a  suflicicnt  notice  has  not 
tieeo  given  of  the  change:  but  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  three  years  ago  an  intima- 


tion was  made  thot  something  of  tlie  kind 
would  be  done.  And  when  the  hon.  bart. 
considers  the  depressed  state  of  the  com. 
merce  of  the  Company,  and  the  injury 
that  would  be  inflicted  by  withdrawing 
considerable  sums  from  circulation  in 
the  Company's  possessions,  he  would  noi 
conceive  the  measure  to  be  uncalled  for. 

Sir  C  Forbe»  said,  be  was  not  aware  that 
the  notice  to  which  the  chairman  had  just 
alluded,  had  been  given  so  long  back.  As 
to  the  commercial  di&tress  which  existed 
in  India,  he  feared  that  it  would  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  propoi(c,*d  measure,  without 
being  of  much  advantage  to  the  Company. 

The  Chairman  tlien  declared  that  (his 
was  a  quarterly  general  court,  according 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  under  ilie 
charter. 

The  court  then  adjounred. 
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INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArHnedg. 

Nov.  2flw  Crovm,  Cowmuip  from  Bengal  flflth 
July  i  at  Liverpool.— 96.  Oomtteta  Duttmore,  Sal- 
mond,  from  Mauritius  IGth  July ;  at  Gravewod. 
—M.  Vutomae,  Condry,  from  Batavia;  offScilly.— 
98.  Rachel,  Potter,  rrom  Bombay  10th  July,  and 
(.-ape  23d  Sept. ;  at  Llverpool.-.fl8.  OtheUo, 
Thcnnpsan,  from  Bombay  26th  July ;  at  Liver- 
pool«->29.  Fortune,  Ciawford.  from  Bombay  6th 
Aug. ;  at  Greenock.— 30.  Madeline,  Dowaon,  from 
Siara  85th  June,  Singapore,  dec. ;  at  Deal.— 30. 
Jekn  Tartar,  Crawford,  firom  Bengal  19th  July : 
ai  Liverpool — Dae.  1.  Blitatrnth,  Currie,  from 
Bengal  10th  July  ;  off  Dover.— 2-  MounUtuart 
Xifhinttone,  Ritchie,  fh)m  Bengal  9th  Aug.,  and 
Cape  7th  Oct. :  at  Liverpool.— 4.  Maiy,  Beach- 
cnirt,  fhim  Van  Diemen^  Land  17th  July ;  at 
DeaL— &  Ladtf  Harewood,  Stonehouie,  from  N.  S. 
W^ea  19th  June,  and  Rio  28th  Sept. :  off  Mar- 
gate^— 5.  &tW  of  JSIdbfi,  Theaker*  from  Bombay 
7th  Aug.  I  off  Margate  —5.  St.  Helena,  Tate, 
mm  Cape  7th  Oct. ;  off  Dover  —A.  Sir  Fronde 
Bwrt9H,  Reid,  from  Bombay  31st  Aug. ;  at  Liver- 
poirf. — ft.  Gtjfo/EMnburgh,  McKimxw,  from  Ben- 
gal Mth  April,  and  Cape  27th  Sept. ;  off  Penzance. 
-^Atwiek,  McKay,  from  Singapore  23d  July, 
and  Java  Head  12th  Aug.:  at  PortBroouth^— 7. 
Hpder^,  Strettell,  ftom  Bengal  17th  June;  at 
I>eaL— 7.  Mero  of  Malown,  Williams,  from  Ben- 
gal loth  July,  Madias  19th  Aug.  and  Cape  10th 
Oct.  ;  at  DeaL— 7.  Oswrier,  Todd,  from  Cape  27th 


Kept.;  at  DeaL— 7.  Cidumbia,Vfue,  ftom  Bengal 
inui  July ;  at  Llvennxd.— 8.  Addingham,  Gibson, 
frnm  Mauritius  9d  Aug. ;  at  Gravesend.— ^  JBo- 
mont,  Walmesley,  from  New  South  Wales  29th 
Joly  ;  at  Deal.— IS.  Warren,  Martin,  from  Mau- 
ritius 1st  Sept.  {  at  Ranugate.- 13.  Hannah,  Jack- 
son, firom  China  S9th  July  (with  despatches) ;  at 
Deal.— 14.  Memnan,  Pattlson,  ftrom  Bengal  liMh 
July ;  at  LiverpooL— 18.  WiUiam,  Meher,  from 
Cape  29d  Aug.  \  oil  Margate.— 18.  Xilsa,  Groves, 
from  Singapore  21st  Aug. ;  off  Mai^ate.— 19.  Don^ 
eaatar,  Surflen,  from  Ceykm  11th  Aug.,  and  Mau- 
rlthu  18th  Sept{  off  Margate.— 19.  H.  M.  S. 
Chiidara,  Deans,  from  Mauritius  6th  Oct..  and 
Cape  3Uth  da;  at  Portsmouth.— 23.  Courier, 
Palmer,  from  Cape  24th  Oct.;  at  DeaL— 94.  Bounty 
Halip  Williams,  from  Bengal  21st  June,  and  Mau- 
ritina  16lh  Oct. ;  at  LiverpooL— 26.  Minerva, 
Robertson,  from  Bengal  8th  Aug.;  off  Hastings.— 
TWvTB  Nova,  Kdso,  frann  Mauritius  1st  Oct.»  and 
Capa89ddo.i  atGreenock. 


Not.  SB.    Wdeome,  Buchanan,  for  Bombay  ; 
from  Greenock.— SSi  SOcrafer,  Gibbons,  for  V.  D. 


Land ;  from  Deal.— 96.  Janet,  Rogeri,  for  Bom- 
bay ;  from  Greenock.— 27.  Forth,  Robertson,  for 
V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales ;  from  Portsmouth. 
—27.  Gilmore,  Barry,  for  V.  D.  Land  (with  con- 
victs) ;  from  Portsmouth.— 27.  Rotfol  Admiral, 
Fotherlngham,  for  V.  D.  Land ;  from  Portsmouth. 
—27.  Portland,  Ascough,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  from 
Portsmouth.— 27>  I^vinUz.  Brooks,  for  Cape; 
from  Deal.— 28.  Statesman,  Quiller,  for  Bombay; 
from  Liverpool.— 28.  Protector,  Buttanshaw,  for 
Bombay ;  from  Portsmouth,  (put  into  Cork,  Dec. 
12.)— 29.  Sovereign,  McKellar,  for  N.  S.  Wales ; 
from  Deal.— 29.  Salu»,  Crickmay,  for  Cape;  from 
Deal.— 29.  Bengal  Merrhant,  Cambell,  for  Madras 
and  Bengal ;  from  Portsmouth.— Dae.  1.  Spar- 
tan, Sanders,  for  Bengal :  from  Deal. — ^2.  Gazelle, 
Hodgson,  for  Cape  and  Madras:  from  Liverpool. 
—2.  FairHe,  Cromartie,  for  Cape  and  India ;  from 
Deal.— 2.  Brunnrietc,  Palmer,  for  Bengal ;  from 
LiverpooL— 13.  Refitrm,  Tlnn,  for  Cape;  from 
Pcn-tsmouth.— 22.  Monarch,  Miller,  for  Cape  and 
Mauritius;  from  Liverpool.— 23.  Mary,  Mer- 
chant, for  Cape  and  Mauritius ;  from  Deal.- 23. 
Bee,  Warden,  for  Batavia  and  SInnpore;  from 
DeaL— 23.  Cumltrian,  Blyth,  for  Bombay  and 
China;  from  DeaL— 23.  Grecian,  Smith,  for  N.S. 
Wales ;  from  Deal.— 23.  Diamond,  Blackett,  for 
Mauritius;  from  Deal.— 23.  Fanny,  Drummond, 
for  Cape:  from  Deal.— 23.  Ometitution,  Lucas,  for 
Cape ;  from  DeaL— 24.  Southworth,  Coombs,  for 
N.  S.  Wales,  via  Cork  (with  convicts);  from 
Deal.— 24  Irt,  Hoodleas,  for  Bengal :  from  Liver- 
pool.—24.  Marianne,  McKenzie,  for  N.  S.  Wales 
and  y.  D.  Land  ;  from  LiverpooL— 24.  Elizabeth, 
Hill,  for  Mauritius;  from  Liverpool.— 26.  Per- 
sion,  Plunkett,  for  V.  D.  Land;  from  Ports- 
mouth—26.  Jwno,  Myrburg,  for  Bauvia :  from 
Portsmouth. 


PASSXNGRRS  FKOM  INDIA. 

Per  Vniver$e,  from  Bombay  :  Capt  R'chard- 
ion,  Indian  Navy. 

Per  Eart  of  Eldon,  from  Bombay  :  Mr.  Hall ; 
Ens.  Jaclisonj  Surg.  Walters;  Mr.  Phibbs;  Mr. 
Stewart :  W.  H.  Hart,  Esq. ;  Lieut.  Kempthome; 
Lieut.  Rawlins ;  Mrs.  Kawllns ;  Lieut.  Houston. 

Per  Othello,  from  Bombay  :  Lieut.  Candy. 

Per  Mountetuart  FJphinetone,  from  Bengal: 
Mrs.  Clarkson;  Mrs.  Hawkins;  Capt.  Vanrcncn  ; 
Dr.  Hale;  Lieut  Griffiths ;  Eim.  Lonsdale. 

Per  Edward  Lombe,  from  Mauritius:  LlcuU 
Dickens,  R.  A. ;  D.  K.  Wiggins,  Esq. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrb  Dunage  and  child ;  Mr.  Stacey. 

Per  Diamond,  bom  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  Mr. 
Crawford. 
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At  Fortumi,  flrom  Bootey !  Capt.  Wm.  Lewtei 
Mr.  Thot.  Wolner;  Mr.Ounter. 

Pgr  H«nofMaloum,trom  Bconl:  Mr.  H.  J. 
Lorewiil ;  Mr.H.  R.  Lcrbonii  Mr.C.  Lulhanu-* 
From  Madm :  Mn.  Jamingi  and  child  t  CoL 
HendexBon,  Madras  Eur.  Regt ;  Major  Tennant, 
Madna  N.  I. :  Capt.  Afpiew,  ditto  i  Lieut  Ktl- 
laU.  ditto  t  Lieut.  Richardaon,  7th  M.  L.  d 
Lieut.  Beat.  H.  M.  (Sd  RagL  ;  LieuU  Cuppege, 
fTth  M.  N.  I.;  Lieut-Durdn,  H.M.  ISth  L.  Dn^  t 
Era.  DaTia,  4aA  M.  N.  I.{  Comet  MOkr,  let 
M.  L.  C. :  Comet  Joaei,  3d  do. ;  Mr.  Donrard* 
surgeon;  Mr.  Tavemor.— From  the  Cape i  Capt. 
DanleU,  H.  M.  96th  Regt.— (Capt  and  Mxs.  Majo- 
rtbenks  and  child,  and  Lieut  Barker,  wara  left  at 
the  Cape.) 

Per  H.  AT.  &  Stiec«$t»  from  Madras :  Lieut  Gen. 
Sir  G.  T.  Walker,  late  Commander-in-Chler,  and 
fInnUyi  also  a  detachment  of  H.  M.  Royal  Regt. 

PvBaeM,  ftom  Bombay  t  CoL  Woodhouaei 
Mi^or  Rogen;  Dr.  Goodrldge;  Mr.  Lufnadens  two 
lervants. 

P^  Itatmah,  ftom  Chfaia:  Mr.  Follettt  and 
•  Portuguese. 

Pur  DoneaHer,  from  Ceylon  and  Mauritius : 
Lieut  Gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe;  Capt  Ddancy; 
Mr.  Young;  Miss  Cock;  6  iUTalida.— (Ueot. 
Johnstone  was  landed  at  the  Mauritius). 
Ptr  Ruaeo  CaM«t  from  Smyrna :  Sir  Henry  WO- 
]ock»  British  Ambassador  to  Persia,  and  suite. 

Per  Raaco  Qutle,  from  Smyrna;  Sir  Henry 
Willock,  British  Ambassador  to  Persia,  nd  suite. 

Per  Bounty  Halt,  from  Bengal  t  fins.  Parker; 
Dr.  WlUinet. 

BIRTHS  MARRIAGES^  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct,  22.  At  Goulden  Terrace,  Islingtao,  the  lady 
of  G.  Dawson,  Esq.,  late  of  Penang,  of  aaon. 

Nov.  ^.  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Col. 
Davis,  Bengal  establishment,  ef  a  son. 

Ifce.a.  At  Camberwell,  the  lady  of  M^ocB. 
Blak^  Madras  army,  of  a  daughter. 

»  At  Lakefleld,  near  Inverness,  the  lady  of  A.  C* 
Maclean.  Esa.,  of  Calcutta,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Aid  wick  Lodge,  Bognor,  the  lady  of  Lieut 
Col.  Jenkins,  of  the  Hon.  K.  I.  Company's  Ber> 
▼ice,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Vogrie  House,  North  Briton,  the  Ualyof 
CoL  Cumming,  4th  Bengal  cavalry,  of  a  daughter. 

a  At  Exeter,  the  lady  of  Capt  C.  Newport, 
Hon.  E.  L  Company's  military  service,  of  a 
daughter. 

9l  At  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  W.  Madeod,  Bsq^ 
late  of  Bombay,  of  a  son. 

10.  In  Llmerkk.  the  lady  of  Thos.  McMahoo, 
ftsq.,  Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Hanchaster  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
the  lady  of  C.  Rpgen,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Hon.  B.  L 
Company's  Madras  establishment,  of  a  delimiter. 

19.  In  CadoKaa>plaoe,  the  lady  of  Capt.  E.  M. 
Daniels,  Hon.  Company's  service^  of  a  daughter. 

84.  In  Manor  Street  Chelsea,  the  lady  of  Capt 
O.  M.  Braithwaite^  of  tile  East-India  ship  Sseem, 
ofaaoB. 

MXRIlIAOSi 

D«e.  2.  At  All  Souls*  Church,  liangham  Place, 
Richard  H.  Kinchant,  Es(t,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Kinchant,  Esq.,  Madras  dvll  service,  to 
Maria  Eliia,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Riduurd 
B.  Caton,  of  York-street,  Portman  Square,  and  of 
Btnhook  Walk  House,  Lincolnahirek 

15w  At  Cork,  W.  L.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  of  ttie 
nth  rest,  son  of  General  O'Halioran,  C.  li,  to 
BUaa  Mhiton,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  M.  Smyth* 
Esq.,  of  the  idwve  dty* 

1«.  At  the  British  Bmbasiy,  Paris,  Capt  Aidt 
Spiers  Logan,  of  the  Madraa  army,  fourth  sontlf 
Walter  Logan,  Esq.,  of  Fingleton,  Renfrewshire, 
to  Fanny,  second  daughter  oc  the  late  Hon.  M.'  T. 
Harris,  of  the  Madras  civil  service^ 

17.  At  St.  GeorgeTs.  Cambferwell,  Edmund  Law- 
\  byne,  Esqk,  of  tne  Hook  B.  I.  Company's 


s«vk&to  Plii]aMpUa.daaghtarorWaL 
ford,  Esq.,  of  Budtfind  Han,  near  Dover. 

SI.  At  Seafliad  Ptaee»  Cullea,  BanflUiire.  Jae 
Aaderaon,  bq.,  Blrkenbo^  late  of  Caloilta, 
Mttgaret,  dawghtaE  of  Mr.  Ji 
Cnllen. 

2S:  At  An  Soala'  Onveli,    _ 
Edwaid  Paiaona.  Esq.,  of  the 


J. 


sMwsra     raiini-i-i    ■■.g.,  w>    .—    ^OO*  E.  L    .  .  ■  - 

Kiy's  Service,  to  Rebecca  Anne,  rdlct  of  the  lata 
bertBeatty,  Aai.,  M.D. 

OKATHS. 

Jiito  IS.  On  his  pamge  from  Madras  to  die 
Mauritius,  where  he  was  going  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  Sir  George   Rkketts,  most  staicerdy 


Aug,  8.  On  board  the  Tiiwmtetuart  Blohin$leme» 
near  Calcutta,  Lieut  Wm.  M.  Craig,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Artillery,  eon  of  John  Craig.  Eaq.,  Greai 
King  Street,  Edfaihuigh. 

12.  At  sea,  on  the  pessage  from  Madraa,  on 
board  H.  M.  S.  Sueeesf,  Addaide  Walker,  only 
daughter  of  Lieut  General  Sk  George  Tc 
hend  Walker,  ami  SO  months. 

21.  On  board  H.  M.  S.  Sueceu,  on  the 
ftom  Madraa,  Edmond  Taylor  Palmer,  Eaq..  of 
the  1st  or  Royal  regt,  and  of  Coolnehilj,  In  tha 
county  of  Lhnerick,  aeed  about  30. 

Oct.  I.  At  Madeira,  WUIlam  Gosaet  Hodm,  Esq., 
of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  (  ompany's  Civil  Service. 

Nov,  SU.  At  WritUe,  in  Essex,  Mary,  wife  of 
James  Williams,  Esq.,  Political  Commiasioner  of 
Gvaerat,  in  the  East  indies,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bvana,  of  Donmow. 

23.  Mrs.  Hannam,  wife  of  Geo.  Hanaam,  Eaq,. 
of  Bromston  House,  Isle  of  Thanet,  dau|^iter  of 
the  late  John  Brlatow,  Esq.,  of  the  Council  of 
Calcutu,  and  lint  ooiisln  of  I>oid  Littleton,  of 
Hagk^  Park. 

28.  In  London  Street,  Thoroaa  Bush.  Esq.,  lata 
af  CalCtttfea,  aged  06* 

» At  BsJM  CoUaga*  Oafoid,   Fiaads  Johsi. 
pmi^est  son  of   the  late    WiBlam 
ilarmer,  Esq.,   of  Uie  Hon*  E.   L 
rioe,  Bengal. 

28.  On  boerd  the  Heroo/Malmim,  on  the  \ 
Ihxa  India  to  Europe  for  health,   Lieut 
Bladi,  sad  regt  Madras  N.  1.,  yoangest 
Mr.  Jamca  Black,  Hermitage  Ptace,  Leith. 

—  Aged  14.  Joaiah  Pattiaon,  sixth  son  of  Mr. 
Thomaa  Pattison,  of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company^ 
doth  warehouse.  Great  St  Helens,  and 
Street,  lalington.  Hia  death  waa  caused  by  a 
toiling  over  his  body. 

aa  In  Great  Cumberiand  Street,  John 
Esq.,  Med  8S.  _ 

Dee. T.  At  Wrcftham,  North  Wales.  Mia.  EUaaP 
beth  Robertun,  wMow  of  Capt.  Thoraaa  Robert^ 
eon,  of  the  Hon.  B.  1.  Company's  aerrieew 

6.  In  her  lAthyear,  Mary,aecood  daoghlerof 
Edward  Lealle,  Beq.,  of  Uie  Hon.  B.  !•  Qimpanfis 
Homeaervioe. 

—  In  Londonderry,  aged  78,  Mit.  Catherine  GB- 
lesple,  relict  of  Joshua  GOIesple^  Baa.*  Ibr  eeveial 
years  head  suigeon  of  the  Hon.  B.I.  Cumfanyls 
army  on  the  Madraa  estabUshment 

9.  At  Ashfbrd,  Staines,  Lieut  CoL  Geoi«a  R. 
Deare,  aged  A5,  late  of  tlie  6th  or  Royal  Irish 
Light  Dragoona,  In  which  eorpa  he  >crv« 
a  period  or  28  years. and  by  hiagaUantry 
duct  in  Indfa,  added  to  the  high  rapvtatloB  which 
that  corps  at  all  tfanes  m^ntamad. 

la  At  his  houae^  Bathwtaik,  near  Bath,  aged  47> 
Lieut  Col.  H.  G.  Gilbert  Cooper,  of    ' 
B.  I.  Companyli  Bongd  anny.    He 
the  81st  T^gt  of  Native  Ii^bngy  at  thai     ^^^ 
aeige  and  cnitnre  of  Bhattpore,  whera  ha  recelvaa 
the  public  thanks  of  Lord  CombenneK,  the 
maiHiei^la'Chiei;  Ibr  Ms  conduct  in  the 

lA.  In  Bi  J  am  1 1  Ml  Square,  Hardin, 
of  Joseph  Hune»  Esq.,  M.  P. 

IsTlii  Baker  Street  in  hw  tSd  ,«..  »»..^ 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  and  mother 
to  Capt  Sir  Edward  Parry,  ofthe  Royal  Navy. 

8L  At  Bath,  John  ^'  -       - .     -  ^ 

Regt  Bengal  N.L, 

».  At  UvenooL  wl 
RmM  frtnn  BomlNiy,  M^or  Henry  Rogda,  of 
H.M.  6th  R«t.  ofruot.  In  whidi  eorpa  he  1 
with  distinction  theao^  tha ' 
Bular  war. 


rr^ 


lUt.]  item*  InteOf^mie. 

GOODS  DBCLABED  r<ir  SALE  at  Ok  BAST-INDIA  HOt'SE. 

W  IB3»-Pphv<  B  ■frU- 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  SHIPS  Uwly  ■rrived. 
C\nGOESor  the  aty  if  Siiahurgk.  traai  Bttirtd;  Oie  Burl  »f  BAm,  bom  Bamimt  I  lai  tbt 
OaiijijjV— TM-SwgM— CoUaB— Bt^tl  Sm  tjUk— RsSdciI  Saltpctn. 
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PRICES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOODS  IN  THE  EAST.        [Jan. 


N.B.  Th§Utt9n'P*C.dmot§  prime  eott,  or  mantOheiurer^  prie$i  i  A-adeaneefptr  eenL)  om  A« 
D.  dUeount  (per  cent,)  on  the  ettme.-^The  bazar  ntaund  i*  equal  to  9StJb,  2  oz.  Siir«.,  and  lOO 
maunda  equal  to  110  factory  mauncb.     Goode  eotd  by  9a,Rupeee  B.  mda.  produce  5  to  Bper  cent, 
than  when  eotd  by  Ct,kupeee  F,  mde.-^The  Madm  Candy  ie  equal  to  SfKSb.    The  Sunt  Candy  i 
to746ilb.    T*«  Pecul <« affiioi Id  133i  lb.    The Cot§e  ie M pieeee. 


CALCUTTA,  August  4,  18SI. 


Aadion .Sa.Ra.cwt  15  0  (Sd 

Bottka 10014  0   — 

Coab   « B.nid.  0  7    — 

Copper  Sheathing,  16-40  .  .F.  md.  37  4   ~ 

—— Thick ahceCa.....« dOb  37   8   — ■ 

Old .do.  33  19    — 

Bolt ......xk).  3S    0   — 

Tile do.  34  12    — 

— ^  Nalla,  aaaort. uio.  30    0 

PeruSlab Ct.Ri.do.  3S   4 

— -  Ruasla  Sa.Rs.do.    —   — 

Coppena -do.    14  — 

Cottona,  chinto . .  .^. 1  ^ 

■       MttalluBy  aaaort.  .....m.....  / 

—  TwJat,  Mule.  204M)  ....mor.  0   fli  — 

09-190 .da    0   4}  — 

Cutlery.. lOD.    — 

Olaai  and  Earthenware 10  D.   — 

Hardware^........... 30D.    — 

Hoalery   P.  C.    — 


Ra.  A.' 

90   0 

n 

37    8 
34    8 

30  9 ; 

37    8  ' 


—  36    4 


1   19 


0  74, 

0    0 
10  D. 
95  D.; 
40   D.! 
35  D. 


Ra.A. 
Iron,  Swediah,  aq..  .Sa.Ra.  F.md.   5   0 

flat .do.    B   0 

-^—  EnffUah,  aq .do.    9  19 

flat .do.    9  14 

Bolt do.    9   4 

Nails 4nn.  8   0 

^*-"*  Hoops.    ...••...*•*.. sF. DnU    3     3 

Kentledge cwt.   1    0 

Lead,  Pig « F.md.  6    1 

Sheet  da    6  14 

MUUnery P.  C 

Shot,  patent  bag   9  19 

Spelter • Ct.Rs.F.nid.  6   0 

StmtJonery P.C 

Steel,  English. CtRs.F.md.   7    8 

Swedish do.  10   0 

TinPlatea Sa.Rs.lxnl6   0 

WooUens,  Bnwd  cloth,  fine 10  D. 

ooaise P.C. 

Ffamnel 90  D. 


Ra.A. 

m 

6 

4 

6  11 

— 

3 

0 

— 

8 

0 

.• 

2  13 

... 

4 

0 

— 

15 

• 

... 

1 

1 

.— 

5 

3 

z 

6 

0 

"^ 

i" 

"7 

— 

719 

.. 

18 

0 

—  90  Dl 


MADRAS,  Augusts,  18.'5l. 


Rs.  Ra. 

Bottles 100   10     ®     14 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  315     —    325 

. Cakes da   280-300 

Old ^ da   260     —    280      ; 

Nails,  assort da   210     —    220 

Cottons,  Chintz 30     —     35  A. 

.—  Muslins  and  Ginghams 6U     —      70  A. 

Longcloth 10  A.—     20  A. 

Cutlery P.C.    —      lOD. 

Glass  and  Earthenware 20  A.  —     35  A. 

Hardware lOD.  —     15  D. 

Hoaiery lOA.—     15  A. 

Iron,  Swedish,  sq.   candy   42      —     45 

Engllshsq da     21      —     23 

Plat  and  holt...... da     21—93 


Ra. 


49 
49 


Ra. 

IronHoqps ..candy  95     @ 

Nalto  .da     

Lead,  Pig da     35      — 

Sheet da     35     — 

MUUnery U 

Shot,  patent lOA.—      15A. 

Spelter candy   2G     —     30 

Sutlonery  P.C.  —       5D. 

Steel,  English candy   80     —     87 

Swedish     da   100     —    106 

TtoPlates   box  22     —     94 

WooUena,  Broadcloth,  fine P.C.  —     10 D 

■  '■        ■    coarse  ......•••••••..•  P. C.  —     10 D* 

Flannel P.C. 


BOMBAY,  Augusts?,  1831. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Andion  ......cwL   16    @  — 

Bottles,  pint doa.     1—0 

Coals ton  30  — < 

Copper,  Sheathing,  16-94 . . .  .cwt.  61     —  — 

844)2 da    63     —    

——  Thickaheets ......da    64     —  — 

Slab da    69     —   

Nails   ...........da     52     —   

Cottons,  Chfaita 

—  Longclotbs. —— i  — . 

Muslins 

■  ■      Other  goods — —  — • 

Yarn,  Na.40to80 lb     lJfc3-10tba 

Cutlery P.C—  — 

Glaas  and  Earthenware 15  A.  —  — 

Hardware^ >.......•.........•■  "»  (^.  •."  .- 

Hosiery— khoae  only 20  A.—  — 


Iron,  Swedish,  bar. ....  .St.  candy 

'——  English,  do.  ....... ...da 

' Hoopa. cwt. 

' Nails   ......da 

* Plates ...........da 

' RodforbolU Sucandy 

' da  for  nalla    da 

;Lead,  Pig. cwt. 

SheeL.. da 

iMIUfaiery 

Shot,  patent cwt. 

Spelter da 

.Stationery 

:steel,  Swedish   tub 

Tin  Plates box 

WooUena,  Broad  doth,  fine. 

coarse 

Flannel 


Rs. 
54 
32 

0i 
15 

6i 

30 

35 
81 
8) 


<d 


Ra. 
O 
0 

0 

0 
o 
e 
0 
0 


Dodenund 


14 

8 

A. 

15 
18i 


—  0 

—  0 

—  0 

—  0 

_    —       • 
no  demand 

ditto 
D.    —     — 


CANTON,  July  15,  1831. 


Drs.  DxB. 

Cottooa,  Chbiti,  98Td8. piece  4i  @  6 

— —  Loogclotha,  40  yds. da    4    —   5A 

—  MuaUns,  90  yds. da     9-24 

—  Cambrics,  12  yds da     U  —    1| 

<^—  Bandannoes ..••......  .da     ij  —    2| 

-— Ywn .pecul98   —68 

Iron,  Bar da     9|  —   0 

■~~~  Kod. ....  M .... ..........  a  a  sa  .da     31  ^.   4 

" .....ula     4|  —   6 


Dn.  Dn. 

Smalts pecul   19^98 

Steel,  Swedbh,  in  Uta. .........  xwt.     5    <—   0 

Wotdlena.  Broadcloth   yd.  14)0  — 14» 

Camleta..... pee.   99    —  JD 

—  Da  Dutch da    98    — 38 

LoDgEUaDutch  da      71  —   • 

Tin ....petal  174; 

TinPlatea box  U    —  It 


183S.]] 


Prieei  of  European  Ooodt  m  the  Etui. 
SINGAPORE,  August  11,  18S1. 
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Dn.   Dn. 

Andion ...........pecul  11   @  14 

Bottles   « « 100  4    —   — 

Copper  Naib  snd  Sheathing .pecul  40   —  4S 

Cottons. Madapollams,S5yci.  toy  aafiLpeft.  SA -«   Si 

Imit.  Irish .8ft. 96      do.   9|  —   .3 

Longdoihs 13....   96      da—    —    — 

38to40....    S4-36do.   7    —    7l 

— —  do. .  .do.  ....    38-40  do.   7    —    8 

—  do. .  .do. ....   44      do.   7    —   9 

50      do.  104  —  W 

fiS      dow  104  —  12 

60      da  10   —  14 

Prints,  7-8.  jiMcfeeoloMTt Ao,   9    —    34 

9* ^a   4   —    5i 

Camtorlc,  19yds.by40U>4ftln...da    U  —   2] 

t,  90 44  . .  46  . . .  .da   9    —   7 


Dis.   Dn. 
Coccm  Hkft.  imlt.  Bsttick,  dhlo...cane  6  @  8 

—   da     do    PulUcst da     3   —   6 

Twbt,  16to80 ~ pcculfiO   —  8S 

Hardware,  assort. D.        — • 

Iron,  Swedish    « pecul  54—6 

English .da    si  —    8| 

I     '  ■■■'    Xw  ftUB     ■••••••••••••^••••••••s  aQOb         7       ^^       11 

'Lead,  Pig da    6   —   6i 

! Sheet da    6   —   7 

Shot,  patsnt hag  1|  —   9 

Spelter  »....pead  4   —   4i 

Sted,  Swedish ula    8)—   9| 

English ......* da  N.D.   — 

Woollens,  Long  Ells  pes.  10   —  II 

Cambists  ila  96—96 

; Ladies' doth ...........yd.  9  —   91 


REMARKS. 


Catmtta,  Aug.  A,  1831<— The  demand  fior  cotton 
piece-floods  has  Deen  Uy^  daring  the  week,  tout  at 
no  aoVance  in  prices.  Cambrics,  about  1,500 
pieces  (8-4  ^  sold,  at  »>8,  and  2,500  pieces  (64) 
at  3  to  5  per  piece ;  Jaconet  lappeu,  4.000  pieces, 
at  2-12  to  3^ ;  Jaconet  muslins,  about  6,000  pieces, 
at  3-ft  to  3-]4-6d ;  book  muslins,  9,900  pieces,  at 
9-10  to  9-14 ;  long  cloths,  2,7UO  pieces,  at  3  annas 
6  pie.  to  4-4  per  yard ;  Bengal  stripes,  9,000  pieces, 
at  5-12  to  5-14,  &c 

Madras,  Aug.  3,  1831— A  large  supply  of  toeer 
by  the  late  arrivals,  has  caused  a  trlAmg  decline 
in  price  and  demands.  Oilman  stores  have  realised 
90  per  cent. :  hams  and  cheese,  75  to  80  per  ct-nt. ; 
taiandy,  from  9  to  94  "Rs.  per  gaUon.  Iron,  copper, 
and  other  staples,  at  our  quotations. 

Stngapore,  July  21, 1831.— The  market  for  Brl> 
tish  manufactures  has  been  unusually  brisk  of  late» 
three-fourths  of  the  late  importations  having  beoa 
disposed  of  at  remunerating  prices.  Several  ex- 
tensive sales  have  been  eflbaed  during  the  wedL, 
of  Madapolaros,  shirting,  and  cambrics,  at  an 
advanceof  15  to  90  per  cent,  above  what  could  be 


obtained  sfacmanthsago.  In  inuoediate  barter  Ibr 
first  quality  Slam  sugar.  Camper  ooflbe.  ^o— 
Jtf/ySO.  Considerable  sales. of  cotton,  or  middle 
numbers,  per  Victoria,  have  taken  place  at  our 
quotations,  for  produce  In  two  or  three  months^— 
Au%.  4.  Barclay's  description  of  beer  seems  rldag 
In  estimation,  and  meets  with  a  ready  tale. 

Cantmtt  July  15,  1831.— All  British  piece-goods 
are  at  very  dsprosed  prices,  snd,  altnougn  the 
demand  does  not  diminish,  yet  the  suppUei  have 
latdy  been  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  any  hnme- 
^te  improvement. — Woollena  remain  without 
sJteratlon.— About  1,900  pecnls  of  cotton  yam,  of 
the  numbers  90  a  94  have  recently  been  s<M— 
putly,  we  underrtand,  in  exchange  for  Chinese 
manufactures,  which  has  tended  very  mudi  to 
reduce  the  price,  and  has  left  the  market  with 
Uttle  or  no  demand  Ibr  the  article^  The  higher 
numbers  of  60  a  80  have  not  been  in  much  request 
lately.— On  the  7th  June  the  Select  Committee 
opened  their  treasury  for  the  receipt  of  dols.  260,000 
for  bills  to  be  granted  on  the  Supreme  Oovem- 
ment  at  the  Ex.  of  904  Sa.  Rs.  per  100  drs. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


CalcuUot  Aug.  4,  1831. 

Government  Securities. 

Buy.3  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  TSeil. 


38  0  Remittable 

6  0  ••••  Ditto  ••••9  do. 
4  0  ••••.Ditto  ••••3  da 
9  12  •  •  •  •  Ditto  . .  • '  4  da 
1  8  ••••  Ditto  ••••5  da 
«  ./9d,  or  Mkldle5\ 
•  *\  p.C«itLoan  /  •• 
9   4    9d,  or  New  ditto    •••• 

Bank  Shares— Prem.  6,900  to  6,100. 


97 

7 

5 
9 
9 
1 

1 

1 


OPrem. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

19Prem. 

19 


Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

DiKomt  on  private  bills 5  Opercent. 

Ditto  on  government  snd  salary  bills  4    0   da 
Interest  on  kwns  on  deposit 4   0   da 

Bank  of  Beiwal  Dividend. 

Forty-fifth  half-yean'  dividend  payable  6th  July, 
at  the  rate  of  Sa.  Rs.  8  per  cent,  per  aiuittm«  or 
Sa.  Rs.  400  each  shaxcb 

Rate  of  Ezdumge. 

Ob  LondoB,  6  months  sight,— to  buy  is.  lOld.  to 
Is.  10|d^—toseU  ls.'101d.  to  Is.  114d.  per  Sa.  Rs. 

Madras,  Aug.  IS,  1831. 

Government  Securities. 

Six  per  cent.  Bengal  Remittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  vis.  950 

MadrasRa.   per335Sa.Rs.   964 

At  the  Rate  prevailinc  among  Merdianti 
'    and  Broilers  fa  buying  and  srtling  Puto- 
lie  Securities,  vfs.1064 MadnsRs. per 
100Sa.Rs. 941 

FIveper  cent  Bengal  UDremHtable  Loan. 

At  His  Rate  of  Sutoscrlption,  «<s.960 

BSa.lci.  '•'•• 


At  the  Ratopievailina among  Merchants 
and  Broken  fa  touymg  andseUing Puto- 
lic  Securities,  vis.  I06A  Madras  Rs.  per 
100Sa.Rs. 4 

Bengal  Five  per  cent  Loan  of  18th  Aug.  1885. 
At  the  Rate  of  Sutoscrlption,  viz.  1064 
Madras  Rs.per  lOOSa.  Rs. 4Prem. 

Bengal  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of  15th  Jan.  1830. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  1064 
Madras  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs. 34 


Bombay,  Aug.  27,  1831. 

Exchanges. 

On  Londan,at  6  months*  sight.  Is.  94d.  per  Rupea 

On  Calcutto,  at  90  days'  sight,  1064  Bom.  Rs.  per 

100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days*  sight,  109^  Bom.  Rs.  per 
100  Madras  Rs. 

Govenunent  Securitiss. 
RsmltUble  Loan,  141  Bom.Rs.  perlOOSa.R 
Old  5  per  oent<— 1074  Bom.  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs. 
New  5  percent— 1014  Bom.Rs.  perlOOSa.Rs. 
PreB.5peroaDt— 111  BonuRs.  per  100Sa.Rs. 

SingajHtre,  Aug.  11,  1831. 


MadlMRs.pMr836 


i| 


On  London,  Private  Bills,  —  none. 

On  Bengal,  Govannnent  BiDs,— 8IXI8a.Ra.  period 

Sp.  Drs. 
Qndltta  Private  Bills,— none. 

CarUoHf  July  15,  1831. 

BxchangH,  te. 

OnLoBdoa,  firaasight,  9k  lid.  to  4s.  per  Sp.  Dr. 

On  Bengal,  90dayS',  Sa.  Rs.  904  per  100  Sp.  Drs. 

On  Bomtoaya  ditto  B€in.Rf,819to918p«ditta 


n 


THE  ZX>NDON  MARKBTS»  Decamber  28, 1831. 


TlM     Sllg«      ■—■■11       ^     HMM     MMWJ, 

«ith  a  pwignMlve  knpwvwMnt  of  piloM.    Tte 
•lock  of  Wett-IwilA  S««ar  la  1453  Cwki  taa  than 
hat  year:  that  of  Kanritlui  M.4B9  bapmoiie. 
CqtHm—Wmr  or  no  txauactkiH  Jn 


S0».— It  nther  on  the  ad^inoa. 

0»(f  <M.->The  Cotton  market  If  very  ■fendf . 

StrfcMb-^oaiteiation. 

JfMN^— The  maikcC  Is  vary  vteady,  but  there  It 
Dttledolng;  l.S29cbetttareadvcrtitedrortale  OB 
the  17th  January,  and  it  it  generally  believed  that 
the  tale  wtti  not  eMaed4»00»dMrta.  AaMHrncnt 
of  1,190  chottt  ComiMny't  Indigo,  dedarcd  fioraale. 
17th  January,  1898 :  valued  at  laat  talent  prices  ^— 
140  chetti  mid.  to  good  coneuming  qualitiet  £•.  9tf . 
^nak«.t  4I>  chiati  ffaodoaaimningtomid.thip- 
plng  ditto,  8r.  <W.  to  4«.f  917  diestt  mM.  to  good 
ditto,  4*.  to  4c.  <U.;  850  chettt  good  to  fine  dittiv 
if.  ad.  tofit.ari.1  68  cherts  vary  fiw  ditto,  te.  ad. 


T0a.~The  Com|>any*s  Sate  commenced  on  the 
ath,  and  flnlthed  on  tlie  19th  Deoimber.  Duri^ 
tha  four  first  days  the  aa  e  aiant  off  very  briaUy, 
bottiie  intelllgeBoe  received  ftom  Canton  made  ft 
go  off  dull,  and  produced  a  reduction  in  prioM. 
The  fbllowing  it  a  full  tUtement  of  the  psvaant 


Comfmedto 
PietentSale   ' 
»   d.   ^    tf. 

qr.cheata. 1  llitoS   0  X^ 

half  do. 1  IIH  1  U!/*^ 

laigedo. llli— 8    0     lid  &». 

Congonpacfcaget  8   0  ~  2    1|   la   dOb 
Congou,  coniBi.,bennat  8   8|— 8   Si    Sd    da 
lfaBitSBd»t9    1*^8   S-ltolddow 

good   8   S-~8   41  n.  ~ 

fine 8   44—8    7\^a 

Pekoeflavour....  8   9|~  3   8/^" 
Campoikind  ....8    li— S    U 

Campai,good 8   4|tancdatS   4 

novlyaU 
Sottchongtjood  .*....••  8  10  —  3   ^  \* 

fine a   3  —  3    7W6d 

finest  4    81—0   0    id 

Tmnikay,  common  ....  8    if—  8  Si  jd 

good   8   2|— 8    4 

fine 8   6|— 8    8    Id 

Hyaon  Skin,  common  •  •  8   8  —  0   0 

Hyacn,  commaa 3  6}—  3   8^  ad  do. 

good   3  9  —  4    S\ 

fine 4  4  — 4  10>3dda. 

tupevfine  5  8  —  3    4^ 

Young  Hyion,  pr^trada  8  8  —  8  11|ltoSddo 

Caper 8  4  —  8   3  at  before 

OiangeP^oe 8  81— 8  9l  Sd cheaiper 

The  Bohen  Tea  of  the  coat  ^f  Sr.  and  upward^ 
bebg  liable  to  the  100  per  cant,  duty ,  hat  been  aoU 
at  a  discount  of  4d.  par  Ihk,  but  all  undar  that  price 
it  not,  at  preient,  to  be  boQ|^  lower. 


DAILT  PillCES  OF  STOCKS,  fnm  86  XovemUr  to  2&  December  1S31. 


Nov. 


Bank 
Stock. 


26  I   191 

28  I     ~ 

29  190^1 

sol    -I 
Nov. 
1    190  I 
1901 


2 
S 
5 


191 
190^]^ 


€    191   l| 

7  190^ 

8  192 

9  1942 
10  <  192} 
12    191^2^ 

18  '     — 

14  191 }2 

15  192  2i 

16  191}2 

17  I91I2 

19  191^2 

20  ,   191 1 

21  191(2) 

22  191 1 

23  192  2} 


3  Pr.  CU 
Red. 


3Pr.Ct.34Pr.Ct. 
Contois..   Red. 


New  Long 

31  Pr.Cent.lAnnuiuet. 


24 


192) 


82^82} 
81|82| 
82^ 


82  82J 

82  82| 
82^82} 

8t>|a2j 

82^82^ 

82,«2| 

82^  82g 

82J82 

82182 

82J82 

82|82 

82182 

82}82 

82f82j 

82J82 

82|82 

82f824 

82|82i 

82|8S 

83  83^ 


! 


83^Sj89^89f' 

8.S}  89  Bi 
83|8:)|89l( 


83i8Sf  89j^89i 

—  89i69^ 

—  89i89| 

—  I     89)  1 

—  89|89|i 
^      89{89^ 

—  89|89f 

—  jP9i89| 
^      89|89| 

—  89i89f 

—  |89l89| 
89|89f 
89|89| 
89^891 
89|89) 
89|89} 
89|89| 
89J89| 
89|89i 
89l90i 
90|90i 


90|  91 
90f  90i 
90J  91 


90}  90| 


16}  16^1 
16^16} 


16tJ16} 
161   163 

16}  ie,i 

\6^  \6l 
16^  16} 

16} 
16*16tJ 
16}  16t«I 
16}  le^f 
16}  16^1 

16} 
16}16tS 


Indte 

Stock. 


H6A 


16} 
16 


»«T|J«tt 


199  0} 


200 


4Pr.Ct. 

1886. 


99} 
98|99 
99 


India 


Billa. 


3  5  dis' 

3  dis  I 

3  4  disi 


6  8p 
6  8p 
S     8p 


98199}^  4  dis 
98}9o|  2  4  dis 

99}    2  4  dis 
99}99}     — 
99199}'  5  dis 
99}99|!2  3  dis 

99}    2  3  dia^ 
99J99}    3  dis 
99199}  I  1  dia 

99|1  2  dis 
99i99}2  8  dis 
99|99|3  4  dis 
99}  3  4  dis 
99^99 1 3  4  dis 
-  t3  4dia, 
99}99} 
99}99| 
99|99i 

99} 
99^991,3  2  dis 


8 

2  dia 

3  dis 
3  dis 


5 
6 

7 
5 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
S 
5 
S 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 
7 


7p 
8p 
8p 
8p 
5p 
7p 
7p 
8p 

9p 
9p 

M 
8p 

8p 

7p 
7p 
7p 
7p 
6p 

8p 
9p 


BovoBTO»md  GnnrsTED,  Stock  Mroktrs,  9,  CorMiL 
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ASIATIC     INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

Sar&KMX  Court,  Augutt  4* 
Tke  JHngf  on  the  jtroieetUion  of  Soqjah^ 
oo^eHt  v«  Thomas  Dichenton, — This  was 
an  indictment  against  Captain  T.  Dicken. 
ton,  charginj;  bim  with  having,  whilst 
dvll  commissioner  in  Akyab»  under  colour 
of  his  office,  arrested  the  prosecutor  for 
certain  allied  offences  cognizable  by  the 
defendant  as  such  civil  commissioner,  and 
that  being  so  arrested,  the  defendant,  on 
the  15th  June  ISSCH  corruptly  extorted 
from  the  prosecutor  five  bishwasof  gold,  in 
ingots,  of  the  value  of  Sa.  Rs.  10,000, 
under  pretence  that  he  would  procure  the 
proMCUtor's  discharge.  The  jury  was  spe. 
del.     Sir  Edward  Ryan  presided. 

Mr.  Turtonf  in  stating  the  prosecutor's 
case,  observed,  that  the  tuk  he  luui  under- 
taken was  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  inas- 
amch  aa  if  the  charges  in  the  indictment 
were  substantiated,  the  result  would  in- 
evitably most  seriously  affect  the  future 
prospects  and  reputation  of  the  defendant. 
Although  the  charges  might  apparently 
abound  in  improbabilities,  since  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  a  crime  of  so 
grave  and  serious  a  character  could  have 
been  committed  by  the  defendant,  yet,  if 
bis  instructions  were  correct,  he  should,  lie 
believed,  be  enabled  to  substantiate  it. 
The  obstacles  under  which  he  laboured 
were  numerous  and  difficult,  when  thecir. 
corastances  in  the  life  and  character  of  the 
ioterested  parties  were  contrasted,  particu- 
Inriy  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  the 
charge  could  only  be  supported  by  natives, 
against  the  character  of  a  gentleman  high 
in  the  military  service  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Government.  He  took  that  oppor. 
tnnity  of  stating,  that  every  facility  had 
been  a£forded  1^  the  Government  in 
allowing  the  witnesses  to  attend  there  to 
give  their  testimony.  The  offence  was  not 
an  every-day  occurrence,  and  required 
evidence  the  clearest  and  most  incontro- 
vertible to  convince  the  jury  of  the  de- 
fimdant's  guilt ;  but  crimes  of  this  com- 
plexion had  been  committed  bv  persons 
soeriog  higher  in  life  than  the  defendant, 
and  were  known  even  now  to  exist  where 
perhaps  they  were  least  suspected.  It 
must  doubtless  be  in  their  recollection  that 
ooe  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day,  who 
was  an  ornament  to  the  age  of  literature, 
had  been  convicted  of  a  similar  offence, 
and  was  ruined  by  the  act.  Temptations 
of  the  kind  alludeid  to  were  at  times  diffi- 
cult  to  resist,  and  the  best  of  men  were 
susceptible  of  its  influence.  He  hoped 
^aol.iaur.N  S.  VoL.7.No.2C. 


that  the  defendant  would  Im  enabled  satis- 
factorily  lo  exculpate  liimself  flrom  this 
stigma  on  his  reputation.  To  accomplish 
that  object,  it  must  be  by  a  clear  and  most 
unequivocal  acquitui:  for  if  the  least 
doubt  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  jury 
as  to  tlie  probability  of  the  act  imputed  to 
him,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
his  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  public 
opinion.  God  forbid  that  he  should  even 
insinuate  his  guilt.  He  stood  there  as  the 
advocate  of  an  individual  who  had,  as  he 
alleged,  lieen  imprisoned  and  exposed  to 
the  most  merciless  and  unmerited  treat- 
ment of  the  defendant,  and  by  him  even- 
tually ruined.  The  prosecutor  had,  for  a 
peri(Mi  of  twenty-five  years,  filled  situa- 
tions of  high  trust  and  responsibility  under 
tlie  late  and  also  the  present  king  of  the 
Burmese,  and  from  both  of  whom  he  had 
received  marks  of  distinction  in  token  of 
their  approbation  of  his  conduct.  He 
had  been  long  under  confinement,  and  wa» 
at  this  moment  a  prisoner,  doomed  to 
undergo  a  sentence  of  seven  years*  incar« 
ceration.  His  house  had  bisen  broken 
open,  and  all  his  family,  not  excepting 
the  females,  turned  out  of  doors,  and  his 
documents  and  papers  plundered.  Those 
were  hardships,  said  Mr.  Turton,  that  no 
human  being  could  or  would  with  impu- 
nity submit  to;  and  he  trusted  that  by 
their  verdict  they  would  convince  the  coun- 
try that  the  poor  and  defenceless  were  not 
without  redress  to  suffer  punishment  thus 
unauthorisedly  inflicted  on  them. 

Captain  Henderson  and  Mr.  J.  J.  L. 
Hoff  were  called  to  prove  that  Arracan, 
of  which  place  Captain  Dickenson  was 
assistant  commissioner  and  local  superin- 
tendant,  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court ;  and  the  former  witness,  on  being 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pearson,  stated 
that  he  had  known  Captain  Dickenson 
nineteen  years,  and  that  he  believed  him 
to  be  a  most  honourable  character,  and  as 
he  should  suppose,  incapable  either  from 
principle  or  sense  of  duty  of  taking  a 
bribe. 

Socjah-oo-deen  sworn.-— I  am  a  native 
of  Roconsha  ^or  Rokanshye),  and  was  a 
kasee,  landholder  and  petty  magistrate  of 
a  district  under  the  Burmese  government. 
I  was  nominated  Umroos  Oogree,  as  head- 
man of  the  town ;  and  got  a  diploma  from 
the  king  for  my  good  conduct  On  his 
death,  the  new  king,  his  son,  bestowed 
more  titles  and  honours  on  me.  I  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Burmese  government 
about  twenty  years.  When  Arracan  wss 
taken  by  the  English,  Mr.  Robertson  ap- 
pointed me  to  build  the  lines,  supply  co#- 
lies,  and  to  do  whatever  else  he  required. 
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AiiaUc  Inteltigence.'^Cedculta. 


[Feb. 


On  the  ittspeDston  of  Ongyoree  (or  Soon- 
gooree),  in  1828  or  1829,  I  was  appointed 
mooroosoogeree  in  bis  room,  by  the  senior 
commissioner,    Mr.  Hunter,  and  also  by 
the  junior  commissioner,    Mr.  Paton.     I 
was  also  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue. 
When  Mr.  Paton  went  on  sick  leave,  Mr. 
Halhed  came  to  Akyab,  as  commissioner, 
and  sent  for  me  to  settle  the  accounts  of 
the  revenue,  and  for  some  part  of  my  con- 
duct  suspended  me  :  some  one  had  com- 
plained to  him  that  I  had  ill-treated  tlie 
ryots.      Mr.  Halhed  after  this    left    the 
place,  and  went  to  Ramree.  and  was  ab- 
sent about  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
I  lived  at  my  own  house  at  Akyab,  but,  by 
the  orders  of  Captain  Bogle,  attended  the 
cutchery  daily  to  give  in  a  settlement.     I 
first  knew  Captain  Dickenson   when   be 
commanded  the  Mhug  Levy ;  he  returned 
with    Mr.   Halhed    from   Ramree,     and 
brought  bis  own  mooroosoogeree,  sheris- 
tadar,  and  other  omlahs  with  him.     Mr. 
Halhed  had  told  Captain  Dickenson  at 
Ramree  that  be  intended  to  discharge  all 
Mr.  Paton 's  omlahs,  and  desired  bim  to 
bring  his  own  people  with  bim.     Captain 
Dickenson  was  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent and  acting  commissioner  when 
Mr.  Paton  went  to  the  Cape,  and  came 
with  Mr.  Halhed,   and  shortly  after  his 
arrival  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  I 
was  suspended  from  my  mooroosoogeree- 
ship :   I  replied,  "  that  I  must  submit  to 
his  pleasure;"  upon  which  be  said,  "if 
you  give  me  ten  tliousand  rupees  I  will 
replace  you ;"  and   I  replied,  "  a  gentle- 
man of  your  caste  and  colour  never  asked 
for  such  a  thing,  and  I  never  gave  it,  nor 
will  I  give  it  to  you  :'*  he  then  told  me  to 
go,  and  take  this  into  consideration.     He 
spoke  in  Hindoostanee ;  I  cannot  speak  it 
well,  but  can  understand  it ;  I  replied  in 
Chittagong  Bengal  lee.      l^iia  took  place 
not  at  tbe  cutchery,  but  at  Capt.  Dicken- 
son's own  house,  at  which  time  I  was  at 
largre,  but  was  taken  into  custody  about 
two  or  three  days  afterwards.     I  attended 
at  the  cutchery  two  or  three  dsys  with 
papen,  to  settle  with  Captain  Bogle.     No 
one  was  present  during  the  conversation 
between  me  and  Captain  Dickenson,  but 
my  servant,  Onees,  was  outside,   near  the 
staircase.     Two  or  three  days  after  tliis,  at 
about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the 
nazeer  came  to  me  with  a  message  from 
Captain  Dickenson,  to  go  with  him  ;  on 
nay  doing  which  I  was  confined  in  the 

fuard,  and  have  b^n  a  prisoner  ever  since, 
asked  him  why  I  was  confined,  as  I  had 
not  been  tried  on  any  charge  whatever,  and 
no  investigation  had  taken  place ;  to  which 
he  pleaded  ignorance.  Since  this  time  I 
have  suflfered  nothing  but  oppression,  and 
my  lands,  family,  and  property  are  all 
rtiined.  Captain  Dickenson  and  the  nnib 
nazeer  went  to  my  house,  and  ill  treated 
my  family,  the  day  after  I  was  confined. 


[This  evidence  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Pearson.]     I  authorised  my  son  to  pre- 
sent   a   petition  to   Captain    Dickenson. 
Three  or  four  days  after  my  confinement 
I  was  sent  (or  by  Captain  Dickenson,  that 
certain   papers  and  documents  might  be 
shewn  me  that  had  been  taken  from  my 
house,   which   I  acknowledged;    but  on 
going  away  I  requested  that  I  ,CXX)  rupees, 
200  gold  mohurs,  and  28  tickets  of  gold, 
altogether  amounting  to  about  25,000  ru- 
pees,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  cut- 
chery  for  safe  custody,    and  tbe   papers 
wbidi  related  to  transactions  anterior  to 
tbe  occupation  of  tbe  place  by  tbe  Englidi, 
might  be  restored  to  me ;  to  which  Capt. 
D.  replied,  that  I  should  get  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.    I  returned  to  the  guard, 
and  having  sent  my  son  to  petition  Cape 
D.,  was  again  sent  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
days  afterwards  to  the  cutchery,  and  on 
coming  away  requested  Captain  Dickenson 
to  favour  me  with  my  property,  when  be 
said,  *•*  no,  you  will  not  get  it       Two  or 
three  days  after,  I  was  again  sent  for  to  the 
cutchery,  and  Captain  Dickenson  aaked  me 
for  tbe  key  of  my  property,,  and  rni  my 
stating  that  it  was  not  in  my  possession,  be 
dismissed  me,  saying,  *'  if  you  can't  give 
the  key,  the  property  will  remain  Indeed 
up."     On  my  return  to  the  guard  I  sent 
for  my  son,  and  desired  him  to  take  10^000 
rupees  to  Captain  Dickenson,  and  as  cash 
would  be  too  heavy  or  bulky,  to  take  five 
bisbwas  of  gold,   worth  about  thai  sum, 
from  my  house.     About  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  last  interview,  Capt.  Dicken- 
son again  sent  for  me  to  bis  bouse.     He 
told  me  that  my  son  had  given  him  tbe 
five  bisbwas  of  gold,  and  tliat  my  property 
in  the  cutchery,  which  was  in  a  wooden 
chest,  should  be  restored  to  me  if  I  would 
give  him  the  half  of  it.     I  refused  to  do 
so  ;  and  he  said  it  would  be  to  my  advan- 
tage if  I  did  ;  and  on  my  still  refusing,  he 
dismissed  me.      My  servant,  Onees,  was 
outside  the  door.     Captain  Dickenson  as- 
signed no  reason  for  his  refusing  to  give 
up  my  property.     The  last  time  I  saw  my 
son  was  at  Akyab,  upwards  of  five  montlis 
ago.     Since  my  arrival  In  Calcutta,  whtcfa 
was  about  fifteen  days  ago,  I  have  had  no 
communication    with    any   one  but  Mr. 
Lawes,  his  interpreter,  and  the  people  of 
the  prison  where  I  have  been  confined. 

Cross-examined. — I  think  the  seal  on 
the  document  produced  resembles  mine. 
I  believe  it  is  mine.  (Two  other  docu- 
mcnts  were  here  produced,  the  seals  on 
which  the  witness  acknowledged  to  resem. 
ble  his,  but  he  did  not  think  the  writing 
on  one  of  them  was  his,  because  the  ink 
did  not  correspond.)  No  one  was  present 
when  Captain  Dickenson  said  he  had  re- 
ceived from  my  son  the  five  bisbwas  of 
gold.  Giptain  Dickenson  held  his  cut- 
chery sometimes  at  the  regular  place,  and 
sometimes  at  bis  own  house;  generally  at 
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the  latter,  but  occasionally  at  the  former. 
He  sent  for  me  twice  to  the  cutchery,  and 
the  other  times  to  his  own  house.  Any 
one  may  go  into  the  room  who  has  busi- 
ness.  cSiptain  Dickenson's  bearer  was 
not  in  the  room,  nor  was  the  punkah  go- 
ing, it  being  a  cool  imrt  of  the  day.  There 
might  have  been  a  punkah  in  the  room, 
but  I  saw  none  going.  On  the  fifUi  inter, 
▼lew,  when  he  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  gold,  if  any  one  had  been  in  the 
room,  he  must  have  beard  it.  Charges  of 
bribery  were  preferred  against  me  by  false 
witnesses,  enemies  of  mine ;  and  after  I 
had  been  detained  about  five  or  six  months 
in  the  guard,  I  was  sent  to  the  gaol.  The 
examinations  on  this  charge  were  taken 
before  Capt.  Dickenson  during  the  rains. 
I  sent  my  son  with  a  petition  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  against  Captain  Dickenson 
while  I  was  in  the  guard,  in  November  or 
December  last.  No  charge  of  torture  was 
brought  against  me,  but  one  of  my  ene. 
mies  falsely  deposed  that  I  had  exposed 
people  in  the  sun  to  extort  the  revenue.  I 
never  authorised  the  peons  to  ill-use  the 
people,  but  merely  to  collect  the  revenue ; 
but  Captain  Dickenson  himself  ill-treated 
them,  frequently  causing  them  to  be 
flogged  for  three  or  four  days  successively 
for  a  trifling  balance  of  three  or  four 
rupees.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
when  the  country  was  delivered  over  from 
the  Burmese,  every  thing  was  quiet,  and 
down  to  Mr.  Halhed's  and  Capt.  D.'s  ap* 
pointment ;  the  country  is  now  disturbed ; 
Mr.  Bogle  had  taken  some  dacoits,  and 
Capt  D.  had  let  them  go,  and  they  have 
disturbed  tfie  country.  I  knew  Jannoo, 
who  was  hung  some  time  ago.  [One  of 
the  former  documents,  marked  No.  3,  was 
shewn  to  the  witness.]  On  the  day  I  left 
Arracan  I  was  examined  about  this  paper, 
which  is  a  fabrication,  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  me.  My  seal  was  in  the 
possession  of  my  son-in-law,  who  was  my 
inveterate  enemy.  I  cannot  believe  it  (the 
document)  ever  came  out  of  my  house. 
I  have  no  expectation  of  getting  out  of 
gaol  if  I  convict  Capt.  Dickenson.  Every 
thing  has  been  done  to  destroy  me.  Mr. 
Halbed  and  all  of  them  have  been  trying 
to  oppress  me  for  complaining  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  did  not  propose  to  bring 
this  charge  of  bribery  against  Mr.  Halhed, 
nor  did  I  ever  make  arrangements  with  a 
Takeel,  called  Adoobn,  to  that  efl*ecL  I 
never  a^ked  Shewbung,  with  whom  I  am 
at  enmity,  to  join  me  in  swearing  that 
Mr.  Halhed  and  Captain  Dtckenaonhad  re- 
ceived bribes,  neitlier  did  I  offer  to  pay 
htm  to  do  so.  I  know  Shewbung,  who  has 
been  taken  out  of  gaol  to  say  5iis  •  from 
his  being  brought  here  as  a  witness  for  the 
other  party,  I  infer  what  he  will  say.  He 
is  die  grandson  of  a  rajah,  and  my  invete- 
rate enemy  ;  and  I  never  told  either  him, 
Mik-Keork,  or  Mandoola,  that  1  bad  given 


Mr.  Halbed  a  bribe,  or  that  I  bad  given 
him  the  five  bishwas  of  gold,  to  be  rsa^ 
tored  to  the  office  of  which  I  had  been  de- 
prived. My  son  did  not  take  the  money 
when  I  told  him,  which  was  on  the  16th 
of  Assaur,  but  on  the  following  day,  of 
which  he  brought  me  word  about  eight 
o*c]ock  ill  the  morning.  [Document  No. 
5.]  This  looks  like  my  son's  writing.  I 
authorized  him  to  sign  my  name,  and  give 
the  petition ,  and  it  may  have  been  signed 
in  consequence  of  such  authority. 

Re-examined.— [The  documents  were 
again  exhibited  to  the  witness,  when  he 
most  vehemently  asserted,  as  before,  that 
No.  3  was  a  forgery.1  I  was  examined 
before  about  this  by  Mr.  Bogle :  let  them 
produce  the  examination.  Mr.  Halbed 
and  Capt.  Dickenson  were  always  toge^ 
ther,  and  were  of  one  mind  and  council. 
I  think  it  was  after  the  petition  had  been 
presented  against  me  that  I  sent  my  son 
to  Calcutta.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  it 
since  Junnoo  was  hung. 

(In  reply  to  the  court )<^Nob.  1  and  4 
are  genuine  papers. 

(In  reply  to  one  of  the  Jury.)— Tlie  dis- 
tance between  myself  and  Capt.  Dicken* 
son,  wlien  be  told  roe  that  he  had  received 
the  gold,  was  about  three  or  four  cubits. 
The  fir&t  day  I  went  to  Capt.  Dickenson 
Onees  was  with  me.  I  suppose  when  I 
came  out  I  must  have  mentioned  the  de» 
mand  of  the  bribe  to  him.  When  my  son 
went  to  the  house  to  get  tlie  gold,  which 
was  in  an  inner  room,  it  had  been  deprived 
of  the  papers,  which  had  been  kept  in  an 
outer  one. 

Augtut  5. 

Loll  Mahomed  sworn .^I  was  employ- 
ed in  the  commissioner's  oflSce  at  Akyab 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  ago,  and  know 
that  a  chest  belonging  to  Soojah-oo-deen 
was  deposited  in  the  cutchery,  for  security 
from  theft,  during  the  time  Mr.  Paton 
had  charge ;  before  whom  it  was  examin- 
ed, and  who  knew  to  whom  the  property 
belonged.  I  know  from  his  petition, 
which  was  presented  after  the  chest  had 
been  placed  in  the  cutchery,  what  its  con- 
tents were,  but  not  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. Tbe  chest  was  deposited  in  the 
cutchery  about  four  or  five  months  before 
the  presentation  of  the  petition,  at  whidi 
time  Soojah-oo-deen  held  the  situations  of 
mooroosoogeree  and  dewan,  and  was  there 
at  the  time  he  was  committed  to  custody, 
altogether  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
box  was  locked  and  sealed  by  Soojah-oo- 
deen,  and  was  delivered  to  him  by  Lieut. 
Bogle,  two  or  three  days  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Calcutta.  I  have  beard  that 
Soojab-oo-deen  was  examined  before  ho 
came  to  Calcutta.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
confined  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  after 
Captain  Dickenson  had  taken  charge  of 
the  cutchery,  about  a  year  ago ;  though  I 
do  not  know  if  tliey  were  befot«  that.     I 
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knov  Ibralnm  sad  $liewbuiig,^Uie  latter  of 
vboiQ  wwinpriiooed. 

Crow-eiamined.^  I  wu  employed  ia 
tbo  office  till  the  arrival  of  Captain  Dicken- 
soB,  who  brought  bia  own  omlabs  with 
him,  and  I  was  then,  with  others,  com. 
mitted  lo  gaol.  I1ie  commissioner  had 
suspended  SoD!iah-oo»deen  thrie  months 
preTioos  to  this.  I  was  released  on  secu- 
rity, but  again  confined,  and  sentenced  to 
ieven  years'  imprisonment  $  since  which  I 
have  remained  a  prisoner. 

Re-eiamined.— I  was  placed  in  con- 
finement  the  second  time  in  January  last, 
some  time  before  which,  Hyat  Durawdi 
iiad  gone  to  Calcutta. 

Hyat  Durawds  sworn.— I  am  the  son  of 
Soojali-oo-dcen,  and  recollect  the  coofine- 
jnent  of  my  father.  I  was  also  placed  in 
custody  for  about  siiteen  or  seventeen 
days,  by  the  order  of  Captain  Dickenson, 
before  which,  and  during  the  confinement 
of  my  father^  our  house  was  searched  by  a 
mohurrer  of  the  office,  and  all  our  papers 
taken  away.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  days 
af^er  I  was  released,  I  waited  on  Captain 
J>ickenson,  by  ipy  Ikiher's  direction,  and 
attended  by  Huddoobur,  Nunha  Gasee^ 
Aboodeen,  Joonees,  and  Golaaqn  Ally, 
with  some  pieces  of  gold  in  a  bag,  weigh- 
ing five  bishwas.  Huddoobur  was  former- 
ly a  roooktear,  Joonees  was  my  father's 
servant,  Aboodeen  waa  formerly  a  seikdar, 
but  then  out  of  employ,  and  Golaam  Ally 
was  my  own  servant.  I  took  the  golc^ 
which  was  in  a  bag,  to  Capt.  Dickenson's 
bouse ;  and  when  we  got  on  the  verandah 
I  saw  him  walking  about  in  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  open.  This  was  early 
in  the  rooming,  the  weather  was  misty, 
and  the  sun,  which  waa  not  visible,  might 
have  risen  about  the  height  of  a  bamboo. 
I  went  in  and  made  my  salaam,  and  when 
he  asked  what  I  had  come  for,  I  said,  *'  I 
have  been  informed  by  my  fisther  that  you 
wanted  iO^OOO  rupees  from  him,  and  I  have 
therefore  brought  yoo  fivebishwas  of  gold." 
I  then  placed  the  bag  on  the  table,  and 
spread  out  the  contents;  he  passed  his 
hand  over  the  gold,  re>filled  the  bag,  and 
lifted  it  in  his  hand  to  ascertain  its  weight, 
asking  me  how  much  there  wes ;  on  which 
I  told  him  there  were  five  bishwas.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  sicca  weight  go  to  a 
iNshwa,  but  the  ^y^  are  equal  in  ^ue  to 
10,000  rupees :  some  of  the  pieces  of  gold 
were  large^  and  some  small :  in  our  coun- 
try we  do  not  rate  gold  by  number  but  by 
weight.  Captain  ]Kckenson  inquired  how 
much  there  was,  and  on  my  telling  him, 
he  said,  **  well,  I  have  received  this,  and 
if  your  father  will  give  me  the  half  of  the 
property  he  has  in  the  cutcbery  I  will  re- 
lease him,  and  it  will  be  to  his  advantage." 
I  liad  no  authority  on  this  point,  and  told 
him  so,  but  that  I  would  inform  my  fa. 
ther.  He  then  observed  the  people  who 
bad  come  with  me,  who  were  in  the  to- 


raudab,  and  a^ked  who  tbey  were;  on 
which  I  told  him  that  they^^cro  my  peo- 
ple, and  that  there  "was  nothing  to  fear. 
We  bad  no  further  convenstion  on  this 


subject,  and  I  went  awav. 

(In  reply  to  the  court.) — The  people  on 
the  verandah  were  about  four  or  five  cuIhis 
off;  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  and 
might  have  heard  what  was  said.  We  spoke 
in  Hindostanee.  Before  Mr.  Halhed's 
arrival  in  Akyab  my  father  waa  a  man  of 
property. 

Re-examined.— My  father  was  a  rich 
man,  and  held  the  office  of  kaace  under 
the  Burmese  and  Eogli&h  Govesnmont^ 
and  waa  a  semindar.  Mcer  DuUee,  in 
whom  my  father  placed  great  confidence, 
had  the  charge  of  his  gold,  and  |iaid  and 
received  money  for  him.  T  came  here  six 
or  seven  months  ago^  and  have  had  no 
communication  with  my  fother  since  my 
arrival.  1  went  direct  from  Capt.  Dicken- 
son's house  to  the  guard,  and  related  to 
my  father  what  he  had  said,  upon  which 
he  replied,  *'  that  he  had  already  given 
him  five  bishwas  of  gold  for  hie  release^ 
and  that  he  wee  determined  to  give  no 
more,  let  the  consequences  be  what  tbey 
might." 

Cross-examined.- My  father  did  net 
say,  *'  as  he  will  not  release  me,  nor  give 
me  my  situation,  go  and  get  the  nsoncy 
beck."  The  people  vrere  in  the  verandah, 
which  was  about  breast-high,  and  saw  in 
at  the  windows.  When  I  vras  coming 
away,  I  saw  Akbar  Ally  and  a  Chittagong 
man  with  my  people.  1  have  learned  no- 
thing more  of  this  case  than  1  knew  before^ 
since  my  arrival  in  Calcutta.  I  knew 
Akhar  Ally  in  Arracan,  before  he  came  to 
Calcutta,  and  never  said,  since  my  arrival, 
**  who  Akbar  Ally  b,  surpasses  my  imegina- 
tion  and  my  dreams  to  conjecture."  Aboo- 
deen was  not  in  my  father's  service,  but  had 
been  a  seikdar,  and  had  been  diecfaargcd 
from  office.  Huddoobur  was  a  mooktear 
on  tlie  part  of  my  father,  and  waa  alee 
turned  out  by  Captain  Dickenson,  wlio 
ordered  his  ears  to  be  twisted;  though  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
the  giving  of  the  gold.  Nunha  Gaaeo  was 
my  father's  servant,  and  could  not  have 
bMn  discharged  by  Captain  Dickenson. 
I  told  Cspuin  Dickenson  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  fear  the  people.  The  oecurrence 
took  place  on  the  ie>th  or  17th  of  the 
month  Assaur,  and  I  never  mentiooed 
any  other  time,  either  before  tbe  grand 
jury  or  any  where  else ;  and  as  I  do  not 
know  English  dates,  never  could  have  said 
that  it  was  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  May.  I 
came  here  as  my  father's  agent,  and  have 
had  no  communication  with  him  aince  my 
arrival,  excepting  by  letters.  I  did  pit^ 
sent  a  petition  to  Government,  written  by 
a  moonshee,  whom  I  brought  with  mc^ 
pamed  Mnnnoor  Ally,  and  who  read  it  lo 
me  in  Peniao,  and  explained  it  to  nw  in 
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Beogalke.  (A  docttment  wifthere  fnn>> 
duccdf  nMrkcd  Now  6,  (he  lignature  to 
wbicfa  the  witnen  acknowledged  at  his 
oifo.)  I  never  wid  that  Mr.  Halhcd  was 
gone  belbre  my  fatber'i  conBnementy  nor 
do  I  know  that  ha  ever  said  so ;  and  never 
put  more  in  ibe  petitiona  than  what  I  knew 
myself,  or  what  my  fiitber  told  me.  I 
iMve  sent  inSngliah  petitions,  which  were 
writteo  by  Moolavie  Abdol-raim,  whose 
houae  I  could  point  out.  (A  document, 
marked  No.  5,  was  handed  to  the  witness, 
who  acknowledged  his  signature  on  it) 
Thia  writing  was  eiplained  to  me.  I  only 
mentioDed  the  circumstance  of  bribery  in 
one  petition,  I  believe  the  first,  out  of  the 
twelve  vrhich  I  sent.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Buasunit  Ally  here^  and  did  not  take 
him  before  the  grand  jury,  though  I  did 
Akhar  Ally.  I  first  employed  Mr.  Ni- 
cfaolaon  to  conduct  this  prosecution,  and 
gave  him  560  ntpeea,  but  be  wanted  5,000 
fupcea,  which  I  would  not  give.  Bussu- 
rut  Ally  was  taken  before  him  to  answer 
inquiriea,  aAer  which  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
Rtumed  to  hit  own  country.  When  the 
gold  was  given  to  Captain  Dickenson,  I 
think  he  hMl  on  a  black  coat.  No  bearers 
were  in  the  room,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
moDy 'windows  it  had* 

(In  reply  to  the  jury.)— -No  one  was  in 
the  room  nor  in  the  office,  as  it  was  before 
office  hours,  my  father  having  directed  me 
to  go  early. 

Joonccs  sworn.— I  am  servant  of  Soojah. 
oo-deen,  and  by  his  directions  acoompa. 
nied  his  son,  Hyat  Dumwdi,  to  Captain 
Dickenaon*s  bouse,  who  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  Hyat  Durawds  went 
in,  and  placed  the  gold  on  the  table.  I 
waa  on  the  verandah,  and  could  see  through 
(he  partition  what  was  passing,  and  that 
there  was  no  one  else  there.  Hyat  Du- 
rawds poured  the  gold  on  the  table,  and 
Captain  Dickenson,  after  passing  bis  hand 
over  it,  said,  <'  tell  your  father,  if  he  gives 
me  half  the  property  in  the  cutcfaery  it 
will  be  to  his  advaotaee.'*  They  spoke  in 
Hindostaneei,  which  I  understand.  Capt. 
Dickenson  put  the  gold  in  the  bag,  and 
held  it  up  to  ascertain  the  weight,  and 
Hyat  Durawds  said,  in  answer  to  the  be- 
fisK-mentioned  demand,  that  he  had  no 
power  to  do  so,  but  that  he  would  mention 
it  to  his  fiither.  Myself  and  others  were 
on  the  verandah,  and  it  was  early  in  the 
morning.  I  always  went  with  Soojab-oo- 
deen  to  Captain  IMckenson,  and  saw  him 
when  my  master  went  to  him  Axnn  the 
guard,  which  was  early  in  the  morning. 
I  was  at  the  door  of  the  cutchery,  and 
hcanl  part  of  what  was  said  by  Captain 
Dickenson,  which  was  this,  <*  the  five 
bishwas  of  gold  which  you  have  sent  by 
your  son  1  have  received,  but  I  want  the 
half  of  the  property  you  have  in  the  cut- 
chety ;  give  it  to  me,  and  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage.**  Soojah-ooudeen  said  that 


ha  had  given  five  bishwas  of  gold  already, 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  give  any  mors, 
and  Captain  Dickenson  dismissed  hfan, 
""^yinSi  **  Jao*'*  I  Mw  Soejah-oo-deen 
6ve  or  aii  times  In  gaol,  where  I  had  not 
accesa  to  him ;  but  while  he  was  in  the 

fuard,  I  attended  on  him  day  and  nigbt. 
le  was  a  man  of  opulence. 

Cross-eiamined. — I  was  the  servant  of 
Socjah-oo-dcen,  and  held  no  office  in  the 
cutdiery.  I  never  had  any  convenatlon 
with  Hassan  Ally,  or  Gopin,  about  this 
case,  nor  ever  told  him  that  I  knew  no- 
thing about  it,  though  Soofah-oo-deen 
wanted  me  to  give  evidence.  I  never  told 
any  one  that  I  had  such  conversation  with 
him. 

Golaum  Ally  sworn.— I  know  Soojah* 
oo-deen  and  Hyat  Durawds,  and  went 
with  the  latter  to  Captain  Dickenson,  in 
Assaur,  last  year,  when  the  gold  waa 
taken.  After  the  gold  had  been  given,  I 
saw  Akbar  Ally,  though  I  do  not  know 
how  he  came  among  us.  We  were  in  the 
verandah,  and  Captain  Dickenson  and 
Hyat  Durawds  were  in  the  bungalow, 
through  the  windows  of  which  we  could 
both  hear  and  see  them.  When  Hyat 
Durawds  went  in,  Captain  Dickenson 
asked  why  he  had  come,  and  he  replied, 
'<  you  have  told  my  father  that  you  want 
10,000  rupees,  and  he  has  sent  you  the 
value  of  it  in  gold,  five  bishwas,*'  and 
poured  out  the  gold  upon  the  table.  Capt. 
Dickenson  filled  the  bag  again,  weighed  it 
in  his  hand,  and  asked  how  much  there 
was,  and  on  being  told  five  bishwas.  said, 
'*  I  have  got  this,  let  yotn*  father  give  me 
the  half  of  the  property  in  the  cutchery 
and  I  will  -release  bim,  and  it  will  be  to 
bis  advantage.'*  Hyat  Durawds  said  be 
had  no  authority  to  act  in  that  way,  but 
that  he  would  mention  it  to  his  fiither.  It 
was  early  in  the  day,  and  the  weather  was 
cloudy. 

Crosa-examined.— I  have  not  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  evidence  to  any  one,  and 
told  the  same  story  at  Mr.  Nicholson's 
office  that  I  do  here.  I  did  not  send  Ma- 
homet Ally  to  Capt.  Dickenson,  the  night 
before  last,  to  say  that  if  he  would  forgive 
me  I  would  disclose  all,  that  this  was  a 
got-up  story,  or  that  I  had  been  bribed. 

Nunha  Gasee,  Huddoobur,  and  Aboo- 
deen,  were  examined,  and  told  exactly  the 
same  story  as  the  last  witness  ;  they  could 
recollect  precisely  every  transaction  rela- 
tive to  the  gold,  and  all  agreed  in  the  date^ 
the  16th  or  17tfa  Assaur,  though  they  could 
scarcely  recollect  any  thing  else;  and  the 
last  witness  was  even  ignorant  of  the  date 
on  which  he  got  a  tremendous  flogging, 
which  he  stated  to  have  been  notorious  to 
everybody. 

Akbar  Ally  sworn. — I  recollect  going 
to  Capt.  Dickenson's,  in  Assaur,  last  year, 
and  on  seeing  the  last  witness  and  others 
in  the  veranifiby  I  went  there  also  and 
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looked  into  tbe  room.  I  mw  Ctptain 
Dickeiuon  mt  the  table,  with  gold  spread 
upon  ft,  and  Hyat  Durawda  near  him. 
Captain  Dickenson  put  the  gold  in  tbe 
bag,  and  asked  how  much  there  was,  and 
was  answered  by  Hyat  Durawda,  five  bish- 
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Cross-examined.— I  do  not  know  who 
put  the  gold  on  tbe  table,  it  was  there 
when  I  went.  I  went  there  to  endeavour 
to  make  interest  to  procure  tbe  release  of 
8boo»  who  bad  been  confined  in  gaol. 
Seeing  the  gold  on  the  table,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  the  transaction, 
I  did  not  like  to  speak  to  Capt.  Dicken. 
son  that  morning,  and  went  away.  This 
was  on  the  16th  or  17tli  of  Astaur.  I  re* 
collect  the  date  because  I  was  going  to 
apply  for  the  release  of  Slioo  and  otiiers ; 
but  do  not  recollect  that  of  any  other  day 
that  I  made  application.  I  do  not  know 
the  date  of  my  departure  from  Arracan, 
of  my  arriral  in  Calcutta,  or  of  the  pr^ 
sent  day. 

Meer  Dullee  swom^-^I  have  been  in 
the  service  of  Socjah-oo-deen  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  property.  One  morning  at  day-break, 
I  delivered  to  Hyat  Durawds  five  hishwas 
of  gold,  by  the  orders  of  his  futlifr.  He 
told  roe  it  was  his  father's  orders  that  I 
should  give  it  to  him. 

Cross-examined.— I  had  received  a  ge- 
neral order  from  Soojab-oo-deen  to  give 
his  sons  any  thing  that  they  wanted,  and 
would  have  given  any  of  them  10,000 
rupees  on  demand.  I  did  not  take  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  money ;  I  did  not  enter  it  in 
any  book ;  I  do  not  know  the  date ;  I  do 
not  know  Bengallee;  I  do  not  know  the 
Mhng  language ;  I  do  not  know  any 
tiling.  A&r  taking  out  the  five  bisliwas 
of  gold,  there  were  four  large  bars  re- 
maining  in  tbe  cheat,  the  weight  of  which 
I  do  not  know.  I  know  nothing  about 
tbe  placing  of  tbe  treasure  in  the  cutchery. 
I  was  sick  at  that  time. 

Re-examined. — There  were  lumps  of 
gold  in  tlie  chest  besides  bars.  Soojah-oo- 
deen  was  an  affluent  man ;  and  I  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  his  sons  when  be 
was  in  custody,  because  he  had  ordered  me 
to  doM. 

Omer  Durawdx  sworn. — I  recollect  my 
fiitber*s  confinement,  during  which  I  saw 
Meer  Dullee  weigh  out,  and  give  to  my 
brother.  Hyat  Durawda,  five  hishwas  of 
gold.  I  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Akyab, 
six  months  in  the  gaol  and  one  month  in 
the  cutchery,  without  any  trial ;  and  was 
at  last  let  out  on  bail.  I  was  told  that 
Jannoo  had  complained  against  me:  he 
was  hung  before  my  confinement. 

Cross-examined. —Jannoo  never  said 
any  thing  against  me ;  but  two  or  three 
naootlis  afWr  he  was  hung,  his  wife  was 
persuaded  to  bring  a  charge  against  myself 
and  my  brother,  of  supplying  Jannoo  with 


ammunition,  he  being  a  dacoit  and  a  rob^ 
ber ;  on  which  charge  I  was  confined  by 
Captain  Dickenson,  but  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Halhed 
or  not.  The  gold  was  weighed  by  Meer 
Dullee.  on  the  IGth  or  17th  of  Aaaaar, 
and  given  to  my  brother  in  my  presence : 
be  put  tlie  bag  under  bis  arm  and  went 
•way.  There  was  more  gold  in  tlie  chest, 
and  my  brother  did  not  give  a  receipt  for 
tbat  which  he  got ;  nor  did  Meer  Dullee 
enter  it  in  any  book.  I  have  nine  bro- 
thers and  five  sisters.  My  brother  inform- 
ed  me  that  his  father  had  desired  him  to 
take  the  gold  to  Captain  Dickenson,  in 
order  to  procure  his  rtrlease. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Sully  swom.^-I  was  dvil 
surgeon  at  Akyab.  1  saw  Soojah-oo-dcen 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Halhed  and  Capt. 
Dickenson ;  and  when  be  was  asked  far 
tbe  key  of  bis  chest,  be  said  tbat  be  had 
not  got  it,  and  tbat  the  same  authority  that 
had  taken  the  chest  might  break  it  open, 
or  something  to  that  eflTect.  I  am  not  sore 
whether  it  waa  Mr.  Halhed  or  Ciqytain 
Dickenson  wlio  asked  for  the  key.  Hm 
conversation  ended  by  his  being  taken  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  came,  which  I 
suppose  was  the  guard.  Some  sort  of 
abusive  language  was  used  towards  bim  by 
Captain  Dickenson,  tliough  I  am  not  sure 
what  it  was.  I  did  not  see  the  box  deli> 
vered  to  him. 

Cross-examined.— This  transaction  took 
place  at  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the  bcu 
ginning  of  July  18S0.  From  my  know, 
ledge  oS  Captain  Dickenson,  I  should  not 
think  him  to  be  a  person  likely  to  take  a 
bribe. 

August  6. 

The  Advocate  General  commenoed  tbe 
defence  of  Captain  Dickenson,  in  a  long 
speech,  llie  Government  having  thought 
proper  not  to  interfere^  he  appeared  on 
Capt.  D.'s  private  account.  He  adverted 
to  the  importance  of  the  verdict  in  tins 
case ;  it  involved  tbe  cbanctrr  and  futuie 
welfiure  of  a  British  gentleman,  wbom  tbe 
only  two  Englishmen  put  into  tbe  box  had 
declared  incapable  of  taking  a  briber  He 
then  dwelt  upon  the  incredible  character 
of  the  wliole  story.  A  story,  however 
persisted  in,  might  be  worthy  of  no  de- 
gree of  credit  if  it  appeared  tliat  the  wit- 
neases  were  actuated  by  improper  motitca. 
Would  a  jury  credit  a  nuin  who  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  impugning  the  character  of 
another  ?  Was  there  no  enmity  here,  no 
cause  given  for  any  feeling  of  that  kind  ? 
Captain  Dickensorf  and  Mr.  Halhed  had 
gone  into  tbe  country  shortly  after  its  sub> 
jugation  by  the  British  army.  Tbey  founds 
or  fancied  they  found,  that  a  great  deal  of 
refornsation  had  become  neceasaiy.  Tbey 
endeavoured  to  clear  the  court  of  the  un. 
hallowed  practices  that  had  prevailed.  Hie 
whole  omlah  was  discharged  ;  a  cbaige  of 
bribery  was  brought  against  tbe  principal 
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•ccuaer  and  witnen  on  this  occasion ;  the 
charge  was  persisted  in  to  trials  to  convic- 
tion, to  sentence,  and  to  punishment.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Loll 
Mahomed;  and  the  interpreter  bad  also 
been  discharged.  Could  there  be  a  shadow 
of  doubty  then,  that  there  was  an  enmity 
in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  ?  Captain 
Bickenson  had  reaUjr  only  performed  an 
act  of  justice,  but  the  offending  parties 
would  not  loc4c  upon  it  in  that  light.  To 
them  it  appeared  an  aggraTated  offence ;  to 
them  it  was  an  injury  iVom  which  they 
would  suffer  during  the  remainder  of  their 
days.  Could  the  jury  wonder  there  should 
be  enmity  on  their  part,  or  that  they  should 
seek  revenge  where  alone  they  fancied 
they  could  find  it  ?  Had  they  not  observed 
the  malignity,  nay,  the  ferocity,  of  the 
prosecutor's  looks  when  they  were  directed 
towards  Captain  Dickenson?  He  was  the 
principal  witness,  and  the  rest  were  either 
bis  own  sons,  or  his  own  servants  and  de- 
pendanta.  It  had  been  strongly  suspected 
that  bis  family  had  l)een  closely  connected 
with  Jannoo,  a  dacoit  and  a  murderer,  as 
be  had  been  furnished  with  ammunition  by 
them.  Under  circumstances  so  strong, 
the  naost  decided  messures  became  necsa- 
sary,  and  therefore  conviction  had  been 
paissid  on  them  all.  By  his  own  admission, 
he  had  been  sentenced  for  exposing  people 
to  the  sun,  as  a  means  of  torture  for  the 
exaction  of  revenue.  This  was  the  chief 
person  in  the  conspiracy  against  his  client, 
and  if  ha  had  thought  proper,  he  (the  Ad. 
vocate  General^  could  hare  produced 
proofs  of  his  'Vonviction,  and  have  pre* 
▼cnted  him  from  giving  evidence.  But 
such  were  his  instructions  from  Captain 
Dickenson,  that  he  had  made  no  objec- 
tkmsy  although  to  his  own  mind  it  had  oc- 
curred  that  he  migiit  have  done  so  ;  but 
hia  client  had  been  most  anxious  that  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  that  could  be 
brought  against  him  should  be  fully  heard 
without  interruption.  Tliis  Soojab-oo- 
deen  was  the  man,  forsooth,  on  whose  tes* 
timony  the  jury  were  called  on  mainly  to 
rely ;  but  before  they  gave  it  any  credit, 
th«y  must  weigh  the  circumstances  in  their 
minds  that  he  had  pointed  out  — the 
giounds  of  hostility,  the  interest  dut  be 
had  in  the  prosecution,  and  his  degraded 
cbancter.  Was  it  on  testimony  like  this 
thai  the  fortune,  character,  and  prospects 
of  an  English  gentleman  were  to  be  do* 
stfoyed  ?  ^ 

One  Tery  incredible  pai^'of  the  evidence 
was,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  Capt. 
Dickenson  arrived,  he  should  send  for 
this  man,  without  knowing  bis  circum- 
stances, and  demand  a  bribe ;  that  he  could 
not  wait,  but  at  once  sent  for  him  and 
said,  **  you  are  suspended,  give  me  10,000 
rupees,**  though  Mr.  Halhed,  his  superior 
in  office,  to  whom  an  immediate  complaint 
might  have  been  made,  had  not  taken  his 


departure.  The  next  Incredible  thing  was 
that  the  father  should  intrust  his  son  with 
the  10,000  rupees,  who  went  with  the 
money  early  in  a  morning  (hut  why  at  that 
particular  time  had  not  been  shewn),  with 
five  of  his  own  people,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  transaction,  and  werejoined  by  two 
others  nobody  knew  bow.  Tliey  were  told 
that  these  men  mounted  the  verandah,  and 
that  then  Hyat  Dorawda  entered,  saying 
he  bad  brought  the  gold  sent  by  bis  father  ( 
Could  they  believe  that  any  person,  while 
committing  a  guilty  action,  and  at  a  time 
when  caution  and  suspicion  must  be  awake, 
would  not  be  disturbed,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, proceed  with  the  greatest  calmness, 
while  a  crowd  were  sprrad  before  bis  win- 
dow looking  in  upon  him?  They  were 
then  told  that  he  spoke  so  loud,  that  every 
word  he  uttered  could  be  distinctly  heard 
by  every  one  of  seven  men  who  were  as- 
sembled on  his  verandah.  In  the  common 
transactions  of  life  men  thought  it  only 
necessary  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
persons  they  were  addressing,  and  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  a  man  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime  should  raise  his  voice  so 
that  every  syllable  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  not  by  men  in  the  house,  but  by- 
those  on  the  outside.  Then  it  was  said 
that  Captain  Dickenson  brought  Socjah^ 
oo-deen  to  trial,  sentenced  and  confined 
him,  after,  as  was  stated,  the  gold  had 
been  given  for  his  restoration.  Was  this 
the  conduct  of  a  man  who  knew  and  felt 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  subject  to 
another?  Mr.  Halhed  was  on  the  spot, 
and  the  most  natural  course  for  Soojah-oo- 
deen  to  have  pursued  would  have  been  to 
go  to  him  and  make  a  complaint.  By  his 
own  account  be  was  but  three  days  in  psi- 
son,  but  did  he  complain  ?  Was  it  proba* 
ble  that  a  man  such  as  be  was  represented 
to  be,  should  suffer  himself  to  be  cast  into 
prison  when  be  had  the  very  evidence  that 
be  had  now  produced  to  show  that  he 
suffered  unjustly  ?  It  was  to  be  observed, 
that  Capt  Dickenson  could  not  have  put 
Soojah-oo-deen  in  prison  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Halhed,  who  had  sus- 
pended all  the  omlahs ;  and  this  man  hav- 
ing been  accused,  the  result  was  an  inves- 
tigation, a  charge,  a  public  trial,  a  sen- 
tence, and  a  punishment.  Tlie  Advocate 
General  then  pointed  out  various  impro- 
babilides  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
respecting  the  place  of  deposit  and  pay- 
ment of  the  money.  The  jury  would  re. 
collect,  that  when  the  witnesses  were  asked 
about  the  time  at  which  the  gold  was  given, 
and  who  stood  beside  each  of  them  on  the 
verandah,  they  replied,  that  if  they  bad 
known  that  they  should  be  asked  such 
questions  they  would  have  endeavoured  to 
recollect ;  and  yet  every  other  occurrence 
they  remembered  witli  the  greatest  mi- 
nuteness, as  if  tliey  expected  at  the  time 
that  at  some  future  period  they  were  to  be 
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qoMtHmed  aboitl  fiich  ptrticulan.  Tbejr 
Mid  that  tbey  had  not  known  prerioiuly 
what  wat  to  ooeur,  and  that  aince  the  time 
they  had  not  any  conference,  either  among 
tbemtelTet  or  with  any  one  eUe*  on  the 
aubjecty  and  yet  what  one  knew  waa  known 
to  tMj  rind  what  was  not  remembered  by 
<NM»  none  of  the  othen  could  apeak  to. 
KTety  thing  proved  that  the  preaent  chaifge 
waa  the  remik  of  a  conspiracy,  and  it  waa 
on  the  endenoe  6f  these  oooapiraton 
thnt  the  jury  were  now  called  on  to  con« 
vict  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity.  Capt. 
Dickenaon's  lot  that  day  might  be  the  lot 
of  any  one  die,  and  it  rested  with  the  jury 
to  decide  whether  thb  sort  of  prosecution 
waa  ever  again  to  be  brought  before  the 
court  on  such  unjust  grounds.  It  waa 
particularly  Capt.  Dickenson's  cause,  but 
it  was  also  that  of  the  whole  community, 
and  of  the  jury  themaeWes. 

Mr.  Halhed,  Mr.  Hampton,  Mr.  John 
Flalmer,  and  Mr.  Hunter  were  examined 
as  to  the  general  character  of  Captain 
Dickenson.  They  all  spoke  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  ho- 
nour and  integrity.  Mr.  Halhed  (special 
commissioner  of  Arracan)  stated,  on  crosa- 
ezammatioo :  **  complaints  have  been  made 
against  myaelf  and  Captain  Dickenson-  by 
Soojah-oo>deen'8  relations.  I  think  six  or 
seven  of  them.  I  have  felt  sufficient  inte- 
rest in  this  prosecution  to  employ  a  pro- 
fessional agent  to  watch  the  proceeding* 
in  my  behalf.  The  complaints  which  I 
mentioned  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  made 
by  the  connections  or  relations  of  Soojab- 
oo-deen ;  some  of  them  might  have  been 
made  by  others,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  were.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it  is  not  customary  at  Akyab  to  inflict 
punishment  witiiout  previous  inquiry. 
There  were  no  complaints  against  Soojah* 
oo-deen  on  my  arrival  at  Arracan ;  but 
almost  immediately  after,  the  province  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrection." 

Sir  Edward  iZyon,  in  summing  up,  ob- 
served to  the  jury,  that  a  case  of  more  im- 
portance had  scarcely  ever  been  brought 
before  the  court;  it  was  important  in  a 
public  point  of  view,  as  the  defendant, 
who  had  been  accused  of  bribery  and  cor. 
ruption,  was  in  a  high  judicial  office,  and 
it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  himself, 
as  he  had  been  proved  by  respectable  wit- 
neases  to  be  a  man  of  high  character,  ta- 
lent, and  integrity;  and  to  him,  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  the  punishment 
which  would  fall  on  him,  sliould  they  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  would  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  disgrace  aud  ignominy 
that  would  naturally  follow  such  a  sen. 
tence.  If  they  believed  the  testimony  of 
tlie  witnesses,  the  caw  was  made  out  be. 
yond  a  doubt,  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  a 
case  of  more  gross  and  infamous  corrup- 
tion could  not  be  well  conceived :  but  it 
for  them  to  decide  whether  they  could 


rely  on  this  tSKtimony  or  not.  Soqjah-oo- 
deen,  the  principal  witnesa,  was  btoaglit 
from  a  prison,  and  they  had  a  right  to 
suppose  that  other  courts  acted  right  till 
the  contrary  could  be  shewn  :  every  faci- 
lity had  been  allowed  by  Goverament  to 
bring  the  invastigalion  of  thia  case  for- 
ward, and  they  shoold  take  notice  of  all 
the  drcumstanoea  under  which  thia  wit> 
nesB  appeared.    Two  of  the  odier  wit- 


neasca  were  the  sons,  and  four 
vanta  and  dependants ;  and  of  the  last  it 
was  very  extraordinary  that  Hyat  Dnrawds 
ahould  take  tliis  crowd  of  people  to  the 
house  of  Captain  Dickenson  vrithout  tell, 
ing  them  why  he  went ;  and  it  was  still 
more  so  that  with  such  publicity,  and  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  number  of  people, 
Captain  Dickenson  should  allow  such  a 
transaction  to  take  place.  If  they  believed 
these  witnesses  (uid  they  were  better  eMe 
to  judge  than  himself  what  degree  of  ere. 
dit  was  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of 
natives),  the  case  was  made  out  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  and  they  were  bound  in 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  public  justice,  to  re- 
turn a  verdict  of  guilty:  but  if  they 
thought  the  >eridence  vras  such  as  they 
could  not  rely  on,  then  they  were  bound 
to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  If  they 
had  any  doubt  on  their  minds,  they  vrere 
equally  bound  to  find  the  defendant  not 
guilty;  they  must  be  ftilly  satisfied,  by 
evidence  on  which  they  could  rely,  before 
they  could  find  him  guilty. 

The  jury,  after  baring  retired  for  three 
ktmrs  and  twenhf-fioe  mimttegf  returned 
the  following  verdict  :*—*'giring  the  de- 
fendant tlie  ftill  benefit  of  some  doubts 
ezistiog  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
jurors,  we  are  constrained  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty"  Being  informed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Ryan  that  they  must  return  a 
positive  verdict,  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
forenuin  inquired  whether  the  preamble 
could  not  be  recorded  along  with  the  ver. 
diet.  The  learned  iudge  stated  that  that 
could  not  be  allowed  ;  upon  which,  after 
some  conversation  among  themselves,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *'  noi  guUfy." 


Public  opinion  at  the 


lency,  on 


the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Captain  Dickenson,  seema  unforCunatdy 
suspended  almost  in  equilibrio,  to  which 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  verdict  hss 
doubtless  contributed.  Hie  subject  haa 
undergone  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
newspapers,  w^fo  are  almost  equally  op- 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

.THE   AFFAIR   AT  CAKTOV. 

The  news  from  China  has,  as  migixt 
have  been  anticipated,  been  the  leading 
and  engrosnng  topic  within  the  city  of  pa- 
laces-? and  rumours  are  of  oour»  alreBcf  j 
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afloti  of  the  deMrmiiuUion  of  Govenw 
iBent  to  iMunlainy  by  ibe  prawnoe  of  an 
armed  force,  the  respect  due  to  the  British 
flag.  Despatcbet  )o  the  Admiral  at  Trin- 
comalee  are  already  said  to  bare  been  for- 
warded, cooNnunicating  the  state  of  afiairs 
at  Canton. 

We  understand  that  the  departure  of  the 
Sfffyh  has  been  very  prudently  postponed 
lor  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  un. 
expected  intelligence  which  was  submitted 
to  our   readers  yesterday.  >->  JMn  BuUy 

We  offered  some  remarlcs  in  our  paper 
of  yesterday  on  the  very  gross  and  wanton 
insult  with  which  the  British  flag  has  l)een 
treated  at  Canton,  and  the  necessity,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  of  the  Supreme  Gorem- 
ment  of  India,  if  competent,  noticing  this 
insult  in  a  manner  becoming  the  power 
and  character  of  the  Crown  of  England. 
We  hear,  and  we  are  sorry  to  hear  so,  a 
Tery  general  opinion  abroad,  that  the  pre- 
sent GoTemment  will  not  move  in  the 
matter  until  instructed  from  home,  come 
what  may  of  the  trade  in  China  or  the 
British  residents  at  Canton.  The  preva- 
lence of  such  an  opinion,  situated  as  we 
are  in  the  Eastern  world,  is,  in  our  ap. 
prehension,  a  matter  to  be  regretted. '»/6., 
Aug,  12. 

coKMonoax  sia  john  batxs. 

Hw  Calcutta  Gov.  Gatetie  of  August 
11,  in  announcing  the  death  of  Commo- 
doft  Sir  John  Hayes,  senior  oflicer  of  the 
Indian  navy,  and  master-attendant  of  CaU 
cotta  (which  took  place  on  the  3d  July,  at 
Cocoa  Island,  in  laL  41<>  N.,  long.  IU<^ 
4Sf  £.),  gives  a  pretty  copious  biographi- 
cal sluMb  of  the  deceased  officer. 

Integrity  and  genamatty  of  disposition 
were  united  in  his  character  with  gallantry 
and  skill  in  bis  profesaion,  which  led  to  re- 
wda  from  the  govemmeot  he  served,  as 
vnU  m  from  the  King.  In  1783-8,  while 
midshipman  of  the  Bombojf  and  Inlrepidf 
ha  cut  out  two  vessels  in  Mangalore 
iioadsy  and  was  present  assisting  at  the 
d^itura  of  Cundapore,  Ooore,  Mangalore, 
aad  Bdeijee  finrts.  From  1784  to  1788  be 
waa  eoiployed  aa  midshipman  and  lieute* 
nant  cm  board  various  cruisers  at  Bussorah^ 
CUcatta,  Canton,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
ftc. ;  and  was  even  employed  occasionally 
an  active  land^service^  when  the  war  broke 
oat  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  la  1790-1,  be 
was  attached  to  the  army  ander  General 
AbarcRNnby,  and  was  present  assisting  at 
the  capturo  of  Carlie,  Cananore,  Biliapa.; 
tarn,  &C.  Altar  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1793-4^  be  commanded  two  vessels,  vis. 
the  JDiUce  of  Clarenee  and  the  JhtcUt*,  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  when  he  explored 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  Deriamt 
River,  the.  south-west  side  of  New  Cafe- 
d<mia,  south-east  and  north  coasts  of  New 
Vottrfi.N.S.VoL.7.  No.26. 


Guinea,  the  Molucca  Islands,  Timor,  the 
whole  north  and  soutlueast  face  of  Java, 
from  Cape  Sandano  westward,  having 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Madura,  and 
presented  the  first  instance  of  the  progress 
of  a  British  ship  through  that  intricate 
channel.  During  this  expedition,  he 
adopted  such  humane  and  Judicious  mea- 
sures, in  reference  to  the  intercourse  of 
the  expedition  witli  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  several  of  the  places  he  explored,  that 
not  a  single  life  on  either  side  was  ever 
compromised  or  lost  in  a  quarrel. 

On  his  return  to  India,  he  was  employ- 
ed as  first-lieu tenant  On  board  the  ship  Je^, 
hangmrej  armed,  in  concert  with  tlie  H.C,*s 
ships  £geter  and  Brunswick,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  intercepting  the  French 
national  squadron  under  Commodore  Re* 
nau  (consisting  of  the  frigates  SybeUe^ 
Prudenie,  and  Moineau),  who  appeared  off 
Diu,  and  tlireatened  the  destruction  of 
that  settlement. 

In  1797  he  was  selected  to  proceed  on  a 
mission  to  the  Hakim  of  Somneana,  to  de- 
mand restitution  of  a  British  ship,  carried 
into  the  river  Arhis  (or  Arabis  of  Near- 
chus),  a  port  in  that  prince's  dominions. 
He  was  furnished  with  an  armed  vessel, 
the  Vigiianl,  carrying  six  2- pounders,  and 
manned  with  a  crew  of  eighteen  natives  in 
addition  to  bis  personal  escort,  consisting 
of  seven  artillery-men,  two  European  sea* 
men,  and  twenty- two  sepoys.  On  the 
IStli  of  January,  close  in  witli  the  Island 
of  Bate,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Catch,  he  was  attacked  by  pirates ;  and 
the  action  which  eqiued  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  tlie  most  desperate  ever  recorded.  Lieut. 
Hayes  had  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear  shot 
away,  his  right  dieek  cut  in  two,  and  his 
upper  jaw.bone  shattered  to  pieces.  This 
wound  was  inflicted  by  a  ginjall- piece, 
fired  close  to  his  bead,  and  was  of  a  friffbt- 
ful  character.  His  life  was,  for  a  conside. 
rable  period,  endangered  by  it,  and  his 
countenance  to  the  last  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  seriousness  of  the  original  in- 
jury. 

He  was  next  employed  with  Colonel 
Little*s  detachment,  uptil  the  reduction  of 
Seringapatam.  Afterwards,  in  command 
of  the  Alertf  he  landed  on  the  island  of 
Kenra,  mounting  iNX)  pieces  of  cannon, 
recovered  a  British  vessel  taken  in  there, 
and  caused  the  pirate  Rajah  Angria  to  pay 
500  per  cent,  upon  the  cargo,  de6cient 
through  plunder.  In  ]80(^  commanding 
the  Ffy  gun-brig,  while  cruising  against 
the  Vengorla  pirates,  he  captured  and  dis* 
mantled  vheir  principal  battery  on  tlie 
height  of  Vengorla. 

In  1801 -S  he  was  captain  of  the  Swift, 
of  twenty  guns,  and  chief  of  the  marine 
at  the  Moluccas,  during  which  period  he 
commanded  the  sqoadron  which  mainly 
contributed  to  the  captuie  of  Ternate,  Uie 
chief  seat  of  the  Dutch  Government  in 
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that  quarter,  and  wkh  the  Swifi  defeated 
and  partly  destroyed  a  fleet  of  forty  sail 
of  Magindanao  pirate  Teasels,  and  tlieieby 
saved  the  Company's  iettlcments  on  the 
Celebes. 

In  180S-4.5|  be  was  captain  of  the 
Bombw  fHgate,  and  comnradore  of  the 
Bengal  marine.  In  July  180S,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  a  squadron  of  ships 
to  protect  the  bay  of  Bengal.  During  this 
command,  he  asserted  the  just  rights  of 
his  hon.  masters  upon  the  coast  of  Su- 
matra, by  recapturing  the  fort  of  Muckie, 
and  recovering  the  remaining  part  of  their 
ordnance,  stores,  &c.  taken  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Bfalay  inhabitants.  During 
the  time  he  commanded  the  Bengal  squa- 
dron, no  British  merchant's  ship  or  pro- 
perty suffered  by  capture  within  the  limits 
of  his  cruise  or  authority. 

In  1807,  while  In  England,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Direclors  de- 
puty master  attendant  at  Calcutta,  and  to 
succeed  to  the  station  of  master  attendant 
on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  incum- 
bent, without  prejudice  to  his  rank  and 
standing  in  the  Bombay  marine ;  and  in 
1809,  he  succeeded  to  the  situation  of 
master  attendant.  In  1811,  he  received  a 
commodore's  commission  oF  the  flrst  class, 
from  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
for  the  expedition  to  Java.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  commanded  a  squadron  of  nine 
sail  of  vessels  of  war,  and  all  the  other 
ships  and  vessek  employed  by  tlie  Com- 
pany on  the  above  service. 

His  last  actual  service  was  during  tfie 
Burmese  war,  when  he  commanded  the 
•nn<d  floUll.,  M  alig  officer,.oi>  lb«  c«»t 
of  Arracan. 

His  performance  of  the  duties  of  mas- 
ter attendant  at  Calcutta  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction,  as  appears  from  the  testimo^ 
nials  of  respect  from  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. Successive  ruling  authorities  paid 
him  high  marks  of  honourable  considera- 
tion, and  his  late  Majesty  conferred  upon 
him  tbe  honour  of  knighthood,  an  honour 
the  more  flattering  as  it  was  unsolicited 
and  uneipected. 

MATITI   rniAIJt  ZDUCATION. 

On  the  10th  August,  the  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Society  for  Native 
Female  Education  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Archdeacon  Come*  Tbe  report 
of  the  committee  was  read ;  it  detailed  the 
atate  of  the  central  school  at  Calcutta,  the 
achoola  at  Miraapore,  Burdwan,  Culna, 
Fstna,  Benarea,  and  Allahabad.  Upwards 
of  500  girls  ara  educated  at  these  schools. 
Ihe  actual  results  are  thus  sumoMd  up : 

*•  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  subject  of  na- 
tive  female  education  needs  only  to  be 
fidriy  and  judiciously  brought  Ibrward  to 
gain  acceptance  as  extensive  aa  such  at-. 
tcmpCi  w  made.     It  is,  howefsr,  easy 


far  periooa  at  a  diabwoe  to  misadculais 
the  amount  of  actual  benefit  resulting  to 
the  pupils  of  those  and  similar  schools. 
Tbe  ladies'  committee^  therefore,  wfailat 
tbey  are  sufficiently  encouraged  to  pcneveee 
in  their  labours,  would  remind  their  fnends 
and  supporters,  that  the  progieasof  the 
work  in  which  diey  are  enipsged  must  ne- 
oeasarily  be  slow,  and  peculiarly  requires 
of  Christians  that  they  become  not  back- 
ward in  well-doing.  In  no  case  ba«  the 
inatniction  of  children  been  found  to  aflect^ 
to  any  extent,  the  adult  part  of  tbe  popi»- 
lation.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of 
their  seniors  checks,  to  a  most  painful  de- 
gree, the  benefits  which  might  flow  to  the 
children  themselves  from  &e  pains  taken 
in  their  instruction.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  it  is  feared,  the  autliority  of  frienik 
and  tbe  influence  of  abounding  wicked- 
ness goes  far  to  oblitente  from  the  chil- 
dren tbe  good  received  in  school." 


SLAVXRT  IV   CALCUTTA. 

On  the  10th  August,  two  grown  up 
giris,  the  natives  of  a  country  which  they 
called  Habaish,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
what  ara  generally  called  Coflrrcea,  ab- 
sconded from  the  house  of  Syed  Hosein, 
an  opulent  Moghul ;  and  he,  to  have  them 
apprehended^  made  an  application  at  the 
tbannah  of  the  division  in  which  he  lives, 
and  stated  that  the  vromen  had  robbed  him 
of  some  silver  ornaments  and  clothes  which 
belonged  to  him.  Tbey  wereimmedlatdy 
taken  into  custody,  and  were  brought  bcw 
fore  Mr.  Robison  at  the  police^  to  whom 
they  stated  that  they  were  slaves,  and  that 
from  having  been  obliged  to  do  more  work 
than  they  lOced,  theyforawd  tbe  plan  of 
running  away,  and  had  only  taken  with 
them  some  of  the  articles  given  to  them 
during  tbe  time  they  were  in  Syed  Ho- 
sein's  house.  One  of  them  said  that  she 
bad  been  seised  by  some  Arabs  in  Ha- 
baish,  from  whence  she  waa  taken  and  sold 
in  the  market  of  Mocha  to  the  person  who 
afterwards  became  Syed  Hoeein'a  ftlher- 
in-law,  and  by  whom  she  vraa  given  when 
his  daughter  was  married  to  Syed  Hosein. 
She  also  stated,  that  ever  since  her  arrival, 
she  had  been  confined  in  the  houae^  and 
was  not  even  allowed  to  go  outaide  of 
the  door  to  witness  any  of  the  prooeaskxis 
as  they  passed  the  house;  orden  having 
been  given  to  tbe  men-aervants  to  present 
her  and  the  other  slave  from  leaving  the 
premises.  Sjad  Hosein's  deposition  was 
taken  before  Mr.  EobiBon,  ia  wUch  he 
stated,  that  when  his  father  died,  oaeof 
the  girls  was  given  to  his  modier,  who  gave 
that  one  into  his  charge,  and  she  waa  since 
that  considered  as  a  swve  bdoBging  to  tbo 
family.  Tbe  other  his  lalher4nJaw  asadt 
him  a  present  of,  five  yean  «go^  wboi  be 
gotmarried.  He  stated  that  be  believed 
both  the  gbrk  to  have  eome  to  CUcutta  «l 
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»  very  early  age*  bui  be  did  not  know  how 
4bey  were  brought  away  from  their  own 
country.  During  the  time  they  had  been 
with  him  tliey  had  received  no  wages,  but 
bad,  as  they  required,  been  supplied  with 
pocket-mouey,  food,  and  clothing.  He 
stated  that  slave-keeping  was  very  com- 
mon in  Calcutta,  as  all  the  Moghuls,  meat 
of  the  Armenian  families,  and  a  number 
of  the  natives,  keep  slaves  in  their  bouses 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  IumI  done.  He 
acknowledged,  that  the  articles  taken  away 
by  the  girls  had  been  given  by  him  to 
them ;  but  stated  that  they  were  not  in- 
tended as  presents,  but  merely  for  them  to 
irear  on  particular  occasions. 

The  magistrate  told  him  that  all  slaves 
became  frra  the  moment  they  landed  in 
Calcutta;  and  that  the  articles  given  to 
the  girls  in  their  servitude  were  thieir  own 
proper!  V. 

REGULATIONS   AT   GOVERMMSNT-UOaSK. 

The  following  statement,  with  reference 
to  the  alleged  exclusion  of  natives  from  the 
Government-house  (see  p.  14)  appears  in 
the  Bengal  Chronicle  : — 

'*  The  Vice-president  has  not  issued  any 
orders  of  the  kind  alleged. 

*'  Native  ^ntlemen  who  visit  at  the  Go. 
vemmentJiouse  are  not  required  to  quit 
their  equipages  at  the  gate. 

**  No  native  gentleman  who  baa  pro- 
posed to  visit  the  Vice»prendent  at  the  Go- 
vcmment-bouse  has  ever  met  with  the  ob- 
atruction  complained  of. 

**  It  is  obvious  that  the  seatriea  at  the 
numerous  gates  of  the  Government-house 
mast  be  placed  thero  for  the  purpose  of 
ji^ulatiog  ingresa  and  egress.  Without 
tfaat  purpose  their  preaenoe  would  be  need- 


"  The  standing  orders  for  the  sentries 
have  been  lianded  down  from  guard  to 
guard,  and  their  origin  cannot  be  traced. 

**  They  affect  Europeans  in  several  re- 
spects as  well  as  natives ;  and  European 
mad  native  gentlemen  are  alike  snbject  to 
the  occasional  mistakes  of  the  sentries. 

*'  With  respect,  however,  to  the  orders 
whidi  are  supposed  to  regard  natives  ex- 
elnshrely,  a  native  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
visit  at  the  Goveroment^house  need  not 
expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  any  obste- 
cle.  He  has  only  to  announce  his  inten. 
Cion,  and  care  is  invariably  taken  to  secare 
Ua  admission  without  impediment. 

**  The  notion  which  has  been  advanced, 
that  the  Govamment-bouso  ia  m  public 
office  to  which  native  gentlemen  have  oc- 
casion to  resort  in  nurobersy  is  a  misappre. 
bension.  Public  business  is  conductaMl  at 
the  aeveral  public  offices  appropriated  to 
the  numerous  departments  of  the  state. 
The  meetings  of  the  council  alone  are  held 
aft  Che  Govemmenuhouse.  The  native 
gmtlemen  who  have  occasion  to  go  there 


are  those  only  who  may  wish  to  communi. 
cate  personally  with  the  Governor  General, 
or  Vice-president,  as  it  may  be,  or  the 
officers  of  his  personal  staff,  or  guests 
residing  in  the  house ;  and.  as  has  been 
before  observed,  obstruction  is  not  intend- 
ed, and  the  posubility  of  it  is  easily  re- 
moved at  tlie  option  of  the  visitor.*' 
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▲FPAIRS   or  THE   ARMY. 

Letters  from  the  upper  provinces,  re- 
ceived yesterday,  inform  us  that  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  army  has  resigned; 
but  we  think  the  report,  to  that  extent,  is 
premature,  though  our  informants  men- 
tion it  as  a  fact  with  which  we  must  have 
been  acquainted  in  Calcutta  before  their 
communications  could  arrive ;  and  though 
we  believe  there  have  been  some  serious 
differences  between  certain  high  function- 
aries in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  based,  as 
we  are  told,  upon  some  recent  line  promo^ 
tions  which  were  considered  by  the  adjs- 
tant  general  as  affecting  injuriously  the 
Company's  army. — John  BvU^  Aug*  IS. 


BRIGADIER   MACLEOD. 

Brigadier  Sir  Alexander  Macleod,  Knt., 
C.B.,  and  Commandant  of  Artillery,  died 
at  Dum-Dum,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
SOth  August 

Sir  A.  Macleod  passed  with  credit  and 
distinction  through  the  various  grades  of 
an  active  and  long  sendee,  and  was  \  fine 
specimen  of  what  is  understood  by  the 
terms  gallant,  aealous,  and  loyal  Britiih 
veteran. 

During  a  period  little  short  of  half  a 
century,  since  he  entered  the  artillery  as  a 
cadet,  Brigadier  Macleod  participated  in 
the  varied  and  arduous  service  which  Iklb 
to  the  lot  of  the  arm  to  which  he  belongid ; 
and  when  he  rose  to  rank  and  command, 
he  did  not  fail  to  distinguish  himself  for 
seal,  activity,  and  proteional  judgment* 

He  arrived  in  India  in  178S }  ha  served 
with  Lord  Cornwallia  on  the  coast,  and 
was  present  at  the  first  sieg^  of  Seringiu 
patam.  For  a  series  of  years  be  was  ad- 
jutant of  battalk>o,  a  situation  for  whieh, 
even  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  he 
was  excellently  qualified.  Rnom  1803  up 
to  1810,  his  name  was  associated  with  va. 
nous  galUnt  military  enterprises  under 
Lord  ]^e  and  others.  In  1814  ha  com- 
manded  the  artillery  and  siege  details  with 
Sir  David  Ochterlony*s  division  in  Ne» 
paul,  against  Ummeer  Sing's  anny.  In 
1817  heserved  at  Hattraa,  and  in  1818  he 
commanded  the  artillery  with  General 
Dickson's  division,  during  the  Mahratts 
war.  In  1819-20  Sir  Alexander  Macleod 
succeeded  to  the  comoiand  of  the  artillery 
in  the  field;  and  in  18fi6,  whilst  con- 
mandant  of  the  regiment,  he  dosed  the 
brilliant   list  of  his  active  aervicct  by. 
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thtring  contptciioutly  in  the  gloiy  of  the 
celebrated  niege  of  Bhurtpore. 

His  manngement  of  the  artillery  and 
ftlege  department  with  his  talented  friend 
Sir  David  Ochterlony's  corps  d*arin^,  in 
the  first  Goorkha  campaign,  where  Major 
Madeod  moved  in  second  line,  steadily 
reducing  the  chain  of  strong  places  which 
the  advanced  operationa  required  the  gene- 
ral to  leave  beltind,  was  able  and  energe- 
tic. On  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
rewards  for  the  capture  of  this  celebrated 
strong  hold  of  Htndostan,  as  Colonel  Mac- 
leod,  a  C.B.,  could  not  hold  the  rank  of 
knight  commander  because  he  was  not  a 
major-general,  the  King  was  pleased  to 
create  him,  as  well  as  the  chief  engineer, 
a  knight  bachelor  by  patent,  as  a  mark  of 
especial  favour. 

rBOGKSSS  OF   THX   A&TS   IN   ASSAM. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  publifibing  this 
week  a  translation  into  Bengalee  of  some 
English  poetry  by  Jugyu-ram  Pbookkun, 
one  of  the  officers  of  government  in  As- 
sam; a  translation  that  does  him  great 
credit,  llie  same  native  gentleman  has  a 
large  English  work,  which  he  has  himself 
translated  in  Bengalee,  and  is  about  to  put 
to  press  for  the  beaefit  of  his  countrymen. 
Our  readers  arc  already  acquainted  with 
the  literary  exertions  of  Holeeram  Dhen- 
kyal  Phookkuo,  also  of  Assam,  who,  about 
-eighteen  months  since,  published  a  work 
on  Assam  which  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion .*• 

We  have  really  felt  astonished  to  find 
that  though  Assam  has  now  been  under 
the  British  rale  scarcely  seven  years,  so 
manifest  a  progress  has  been  made  by  its 
enlightened  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  ;  and  if  this  tribute  of  praise  so 
justly  due  sliould  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
farther  exertion,  we  shall  feel  roudi  grati- 
fication. The  higher  class  of  natives  in 
Assam  are  attached  to  Bengal,  and  to  all 
that  is  going  forward  in  it  by  means  of  the 
native  newspapers,  which  have  a  greater 
circulation  there  than  in  any  sillah  of  Ben* 
gal ;  and  fvbile  from  more  than  half  th« 
districts  not  a  single  line  of  corresppa- 
dence  has  ever  appeared  in  the  papers, 
sc^rcely-a.  week  passes  without  a  communi* 
cation  fiom  Assam^  either  to  us  or  some  of 
our  ooDtemporariea.  We  also  mention 
with  great  pleasure,  that  the  European 
gentlemen  in  the  service  of  Government^ 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  the  benevoleiit 
Mr.  Scott,  hftve  set  on  foot  native  sehook, 
in.  which,  we  understand,  the  Bengalse 
language  is  to  be  chiefly  cultivated  s  as  it 
diifars  but  little  from  the  language  of 
Aisfem,  the  happii^t  effects  may  he  «x* 
pected  from  the  amingemept,  Ss  it  will 
enable  the  natives  of  Assam  to  ptf-ticipatd 

«  Sec  a  review  of  this  wotk  («  hbtory  of  Aswiul , 
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ill  tlie  benefit  of  all  the  woifa  which  may 
in  future  be  translated  into  Bengalee  fbr 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  provinces. 

It  was  kmnrn  before  that  Assam  pro- 
duced silk  ;  but  the  w  eavers  of  that  coun- 
try were  unable  to  prepare  good  thread 
with  it.  'For  this  reason  the  commissioner 
baa  had  some  spinners  brought  from  Rung- 
pore,  and  thus  has  taught  some  of  the 
natives  of  the  province.  The  same  gentle, 
man  has  now  established  a  silk  fkctorj.  In 
which  ezceHent  thread  is  produced.  It  b 
his  wish  that  the  prosperity  of  the  province 
may  be  advanced  by  a  lai^r  production 
of  silk ;  and  he  has  therefore  resolved, 
that  whoever  engages  to  cultivate  a  siMc 
field  shall  have  his  land  flhee  from  revenue 
charge.— iS^maoftor  Durpun. 


ULTKA-GANGXTIC   FOSSESSIOKS. 

The  accounts  bcought  from  Moulmein 
represent,  we  understand,  every  thing  to 
be  quiet  iii  that  quarter,  excepting  some 
occasional  maraudings,  which,  however, 
appear  to  be  restrained  by  the  presence  of 
a  King's  regiment. 

We  have  great  pleasnre  in  communi- 
cating to  our  readers  the  fact  of  about  300 
Taliens  having  been  rescued  from  siavcry 
by  the  strenuous  and  unabated  exertions 
of  the  worthy  commissioner,  who  has  been, 
we  are  given  to  understand,  engaged  in 
thia  phiUothropic  work  during  the  last  fif- 
teen months.  Hie  poor  creatures  had  been 
seised  by  the  Red  Karicns  and  aoU  by  tke 
northern  chiefs.  It  was  only  by  dint  ef 
constant  and  repeated  tbrsats  that  tfaej 
were  induced  to  give  them  up.  Two  of 
the  boys  have,  we  team,  oome  round  on 
the  Gangegf  and  are  to  return  to  MouL 
mein  by  the  first  favourahle  coqteyaacfc 
'^John  BuUt  Avg,  24. 

THX  GOVXKVOE  QKNXBAX.-^CBAVQX&, 

A  correspondent  at  Etawafa,  writing 
under  dale  the  18th  instant,  saysy  '<  Lord 
Bentinck  will  leave  the  hills  on  the  ISlh 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Run* 
jeet  Singli,  afW  which  be  will  proceed  on 
his  western  tour.  Mr.  Haddock  la  to  be 
resident  at  Katmandoo^  imd  Mr.  Caven- 
dish  at  Sciodiah's  court*  We  have  bad 
constant  rain  since  the  commencement  of 
the  new  moony  and  Ute  nmgbbonring 
countiyis  completely  inundated."— JMn 
BuU^Aug.9&, 

'WATivc  KSMCAt  ao6mr. 

We  Understand  the  object  of  the  So- 
ciety to  be,  that  seeing  many  persons  of 
other  castes  have  taken  up  the  practice  of 
medicine  ii^this  country,  who  have  no 
right  to  do  so,  ft  is  proper  that  the  By^ji 
practitioners  should '  refli*:c  to  underflike 
any  case  where  medicine  has  been  adnlf- 
niMercd  to  tlie  patient  by  any  practitiooer 
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<ifatioflicf  MRita  noiwvcTy  niMiciiict  of 
•II  sorts  will  be  prepared  by  the  Society, 
but  will  be  sold  to  no  one  wbo  n  not  of 
the  Bjdya  caste.  And  if  any  doctor  writes 
to  the  Society  an  acoovnt  of  any  diflSeult 
€8fle  be  may  meet  with,  the  medical  pun- 
dits, wbo  are  the  difcctovs  of  the  Society, 
will  inform  him  what  are  the  directions 
and  medicines  prescribed  respecting  it  in 
tile  ahaMruMt  that  the  honour  cf  their  easte 
may  not  be  injured.  likewise  great  at- 
teotion  will  be  given  to  the  examination  of 
all  tktutras  and  medicines  by  which  the 
people  at  large  may  be  delif  ered  IVom  dis- 


We  must  make- a  few  remailu  upon  this 
Society,  to  which  we  beg  the  particolar  at- 
tention of  our  tea^hfTB.  By  confnsion  in 
medicid  affairs,  the  loss  e#  wealth,  holi. 
iie«i,  caste,  and  life  itself,  may  be  id. 
curred — ^In  fact, both  time  and  eternity  may 
be  lost  $  and  what  more  Is  tliere  to  lose  ? 
For  it  is  forbidden  in  our  sbatitnu,  that 
any  should  use  the  medicine  of  another 
caste :  and  if  any  one  using  such  medi- 
cine dies  Instead  of  being  cored  by  it,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  lie  comes  to  an 
untimely  end.  If,  Kkewise^  people  of 
other  castes  mil  up  with  their  medicines 
fhings  which  Hindoos  arA  feriiidden  to 
eat,  then  by  the  use  of  such-  medicina  ho- 
linem  is  destroyed,  and  many  other  erifs 
are  manif<.«9t.  And  although  the  text  h 
thmiliar  to  all,  that  for  mcdidne  spirits 
may  be  drank,  &c.-,  yet  the  meaning  of 
that  text  is  not,  that  whenever  sickness 
^wcttrs  a  nan  may  drink  brandy,  elaret, 
«nd  other  wines,  but  are  conceive  it  to  be 
that  things  Ibrbkiden  may  be  used  as  ma. 
dicine,  yet,  only  when  prescribed  by 
Bydyas,  who  will  administer  nothing  that 
4b  not  aothorised'by  the  ihtuirmt*  No  ne> 
dicine,  therefore,  ought  to  b^  used  but  that 
«f  a  learned  Bydya  pracfitiener. 

If  it  be  said  that  very  fe«r  truly  learned 
doetofi  are  to  be  ibiind  in  the  oonntry^ 
%fheieas  there  afo  many  giMssmg  collee* 
<en  of  Tsdpcay  by  whose  practice  our  lives 
are  brought  into  danger,  and  that  seeing 
and  hearing  of  the  successful  practice  S 
thoae  of  other  castes,  people  are  of  necea- 
ai^  induced  to  avail  themaelvca  of  it,  we 
attnowledge  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
We  see  the  raqnet  paid'  to  the  MooeooU 
man  hakeems  and  the  English  docton^ 
and  the  glory  of  the  doctof  sahebsis  parti- 
«ttlar1y  conspicuous;  but  amongst  the 
poor,  the  needy,  and  the-  middle  sort  of 
householders,  all  the  medical  practice  is  ill 
tlM  hands  of  those  guessing  recipe-collect*^ 
ing  Bydyas.  Ko  doctor  sahdw  go  into 
tlie  villages,  and  tiierefore  the  bmefit  of 
their  practice  Is  not  at  all  generally  felt. 
Hence  great  advantage  nlay  be  expected 
^Atmi  the  union  of  idl  the  learned  Bydyas 
in  fliefbtnation  of  tills  Society  %  and  tre 
-firayHbr  its  long  continuance.  ^Aiatacter 
Zhirptm. 


THE  mtm  t0Air. 

The  following  Government  advertise- 
ment has  appeared : — 

"  Financial  Department,  the  20th  Juae 

18SU 

**  Punuant  to  instructions  which  have 
been  received  IVom  the  Honourable  tiie 
Court  of  Dirscton,  notice  is  liereby  given, 
that  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  present  date,  no  bills  of  excliange  on 
the  Honourable  Court  will  be  issued  by 
the  Government  in  payment  of  interest  jNi 
the  following  loans : 

"  5  Per  Cent.  Losn,  the  notes  of  which 
bear  date  the  Slstof  March  1823. 

«  4  Per  Cent.  Loan  of  1824.S5, 

«5  Ditto  of  1825.S6. 

"  Published  by  order  of  the  Honourable 
the  Vice-President  in  Council.  . 

*<  G.  A.  Bususr, 
<*  OffidaUng  Sec.  to  Gov." 

We  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  good  faith  of  Government  is  in  the 
slightest  degrse  affiN^ed  by  this  measure. 
Tbe  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  on 
the  Old  and  Middle  Five  per  Cent,  Loans 
in  bills  on  £ngland  at  8s.  Id.  and  9s.,  was 
a  condition  granted  to  holders  in  England, 
eubject  entirelv  to  the  CoDrt*s  plsasure, 
and  every  purchase  of  this  paper  was  made 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Court  might 
at  any  time  withbiold  this  advantage.    By 
families  in- England  depending  on  the  in. 
terest  of  money  placed  in  tlie  Company's 
Ibnda,  thia  measure  eannot  Ml  to  be  se^ 
verely  feh ;  and  mora  especially  bv  thoae 
who  retirsd  from  this  country  while  their 
property  of  this  description  was  yielding 
eight  per  cent.    After  the  reduction,  how- 
ever, Atmi  dght  to  six  per  cent.,  the  Ibr- 
vier  of  which  was  the  original  rate  of  in- 
terest oi»  tho  fteck  whidi  now  constitutes 
the  Old  Five  per  Cent.  Loan,  no  prudent 
person  could  have  reliod  with  any  confl- 
dence  on  the  pennananoa  of  the  rate  of 
interest  and  OKchanga  then  allowed)  and 
where  the  puUio  interetts  are  concemed, 
and  no  Ihith^  eKpreas  or  Implied,  is  ri*- 
lated,  private  intcraat  ought  to  give  phM. 
Tbe  TiMrd  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  has  al- 
ways  been  payable»  prindpal  and  interest^ 
only  in  this  country ;  and  the  eSect  of  the 
pressnt  measure  affbcting  the  Firat  and 
4Baoond  Fivas  wUl  be,  that  there  will  now 
be  no  necessity,   as  hitherto^  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  an  immense  sum  at 
home,  which,  to  tlie  prejudice  of  all  par- 
ties, has,  in  some  measure,  forced  the  local 
government  to  assume  more  than  it  other* 
wise  would  have  done  xii  a  mereantile  cha- 
racter.    The  eff*ect  here  will  probably  be 
atill  ftirther  to  reduce,  for  the  moment,  the 
premium  on  the  several  Fhre  pw.  Omi. 
Loans,  and  to  raise  that  on  the 'Six  per 
Cent.,  which  is  now  at  87^8  to  38-8  |tni- 
mium.    No  raerehant,  except  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants'  trading  to   (bb 


A^mUe  ImtMgefiet.-^CdeuUa* 
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EHUlocliM^  t««r  drami  of  kuyinf  pri- 
vate bilU  at  Is.  1  Id.  and  gimntiag  their 
own  at  9k  Id^a  a  clear  lots  of  eigbt  per 
cen^,  or  even  at  8s.,  which  was  .stilT  a  loss 
of  Id.  in  the  rupee  on  the  large  amount 
payable  by  tbem  for  the  interest  of  their 
loans.  Compared  with  this  loss,  which 
they  have  been  voluntarily  sustaining  for 
years,  the  miserable  sum  of  1,70,000  ru- 
pees,  wrung  from  the  pittance  of  their 
military  servants,  is  a  trifle.  Yet  that  is 
grounded  on  alleged  state  necessity.  What 
was  tlie  necessity  for  continuing  to  grsnt 
bills  at  an  absolutely  losing  rate  of  ex- 
change? Tlie  sad  measure  to  which  we 
have  referred  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  been  altogether  unnecessary,  even  in 
appearance,  if  a  proper  degree  of  atten. 
tion  had  been  given  to  sound  principles  of 
finance  by  those,  both  in  this  country  and 
at  home,  who  have  had  the  management 
of  that  department  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. For  want  of  it,  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue  and  to  the  country,  by  the  course 
that  has  been  adopted,  bas  prolMbly  not 
fallen  short  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  an- 
nually. We  do  not  speak  positively,  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  interest  on  the  Indian 
loans  which  was  annually  paid  at  home. 
The  loas,  however,  roust  have  been  veiy 
great,  and  we  would  point  attention  to  the 
fact,  in  order  to  show  the  immense  public 
benefit  which  might  result  from  a  more 
general  study  of  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  a  more  rigid  adherence  to 
its  principle  in  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  country.— Jn^  Gaau 

Our  oontemporariet  have  buckled  on 
their  armour  to  war  with  the  four  per  cent, 
loan,  and  we  give  their  opinions  and 
views  aa  no  doubt  representing  thoae  of 
that  class  of  the  community  who  hold 
Company's  securities^  and  wbo  argue 
stoutly  against  the  measure  of  reduction* 
The  Ifi4ia  GaweUef  in  stating  that  the  an- 
nounoeuMnt  of  the  four  percent,  loan  was 
made  four  days  before  the  discharge  of  the 
instalment,  « that  not  a  rupee  might  be 
paid  from  the  XVeasury,**  overlooks  that 
the  Treasury  had  long  before  that  day 
stated  their  readiness  to  anticipate  the  pay- 
ment of  any  person  choosing  to  send  in 
their  paper;  this,  in  our  mind,  provaa 
moat  ssAisfaetorily  that,  at  first,  a  cash 
payment  was  intended,  and  that  the  four 
per  cent,  loan  was  altogether  an  after- 
thought ;  arising,  probably,  out  of  dread 
of  failure  of  sufficient  means  for  the  great 
measures  of  next  year.  We  conceive  the 
Treasury  were  wrong  in  altering  their  ori- 
ginal intention,  but  we  9T9  still  ceniident 
of  their  uUiuiate  success :  that  they  will» 
next  year,  when  the  question  of  cash  or 
money  comes  to  be  considered,  transfer  as 
much  as  they  please  into  the  four  per  cent, 
loan,  seems  to  us  so  certain,  that  m 
but  war  can  pievent  it 


Wa  do  not  uodsnlnid  tboannncot  of 
the  purcfaaae  of  cfaancea ;  wo  %3km  it,  that 
if  A  Subscriber  went  into  the  Sd  five  per 
cenL  loan,  payable  on  the  90th  April  1^9, 
lie  must  have  calculated  on  being  paid  off 
on  that  datc^  and  getting  only  •  rupee  for 
every  rupee  the  paper  represented.  As  to 
the  nominal  value  of  the  stodL  iotermo- 
dietely,  the  chances  of  rise  and  lali  an  as 
broad  as  they  are  long,  and  with  them 
Government  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
We  should  not  consider  Government  aa 
worthy  of  praise  if  they  paid  off  the  loan 
when  due,  although  it  was  at  a  discount ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  blamed  for  poying  it, 
although  at  a  premium.  We  have  heard, 
from  various  sourcei^  of  the  inteotioo  of 
Government  to  reduce  the  interest  bilb 
(by  order  of  the  Board  of  Contol)  to  Isl 
104  d.  per  sicca  rupee  from  2s.,  and  in  ckor 
calculations  on  the  relative  value  of  stock* 
we  have  considered  that  measure  as  likely 
to  be  carried  into  eB^ct, 

We  do  not  look  on  this  measure  of  fi- 
nancial reduction  in  the  same  Ught  as  our 
contemporaries :  as  m  OMre  substantive 
question  between  Govemment  and  the 
holders  of  paper,  we  connect  it  with  the 
declared  necessity  of  reductioa  io  all  de- 
partments of  the  stste,  and  look  upon  it 
as  a  most  unobjectionable  measure  lor 
Government  to  resort  to.  We  take  into 
considerstion  that  the  China  tnde  will  be 
thrown  open,  and  we  know  Heotn  private 
aouroes^  that  when  the  Directors  statsd  to 
the  Iste  committee  of  the  Commons,  that 
they  could  not  cany  on  the  govanunent  of 
India  without  the  profits  of  the  Cbimk 
monopoly,  the  unanimoua  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  waa^  that  tbcf 
might  make  such  redactions  in  their  In- 
dian expenses  as  would  easily  make  up 
for  the  loss ;  this  portends  further  dippings 
where  further  clipping  can  be  nsade.  We 
certainly  desire  to  see  the  salaiiea  and  pay 
of  the  Company's  servantSy  d^  and  mili- 
tary, saved  from  Author  reduction  by  sncb 
measures  as  we  now  are  notidBg^-— JUnmet 
Hutrk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


coxvxaTs  raoM  catmoucbm. 


The 

account  of  a  very  large  accession  of  con- 
verts from  Roman  Catholicism  to  Pkotaa- 
tantism  in  the  province  of  Tamore.  TIm 
Arebdeaoon  of  Madras,  in  a  late  visit  to 
the  province^  found  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  fio. 
man  Catholic  villages  to  be  received  into 
the  oonununion  of  the  FMtestant  cbuich. 
In  the  course  of  two  visiu  auhaequently 
paid  to  those  villages,  by  the  &ev»  h,  f. 
Haubroe,  deputies  from  the  vIIIbjm  cane 
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to 


to  dcclart  Ibeir  dettirmliMtion  to 
rtnounee  popery. 

These  people^  it  ftppein,  belong  to  the 
VaUiar  ceito  (fauDten),  wldch  inhabit  the 
hiH»€Mintry,  and  were  formerly  in  the 
iwiee  of  the  poligars  of  Tooriore,  who 
gnnied  them  lands  for  their  eervioes  In 
war,  and  many  of  them  still  retain  the 
title  of  mrwUBUoert  or  eaptain  of  a^  com* 
pany ;  at  present  they  maintain  tbctnaelTes 
by  the  cultivation  of  those  lands.  They 
were  oonverted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
profeasion  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
Madura,  about  a  century  ago,  but  when 
the  order  was  dissoWed,  the  congregations 
were  neglected.  They  form  a  paradiial 
district,  eitending  from  the  western  limits 
of  the  Tsnjore  prorince  to  the  hills  beyond 
TVicbinopoly^  about  twenty  miles  in  length. 
Fteattai^ooai  Is  the  chief  station,  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Trichinopoly,  where 
a  priest  from  Goa  resides,  who  is  always 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Cranganore. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  families 
connected  with  Fsrattangoodi  is  estimated 
at  4,000^  of  Tarious  castes,  of  which  the 
Vdliars  form  the  most  considerable  class. 
Every  anneied  village  has  e  prajrer-house^ 
which  is  a  thatched  building ;  but,  at  the 
chief  station,  is  a  large  brick  church, 
where  christenings  and  ourriages  must  be 
performed,  and  the  mass  held.  Their  re- 
ligious riles  they  stated  to  consist  of  mere 
supentitious  observances,  and  reading  a 
Latin  liturgy.  Schools  are  unknown 
among  them,  and  hardly  one  out  of  a 
hundred  is  able  to  read,  and  they  com- 
plained of  a  tax  being  levied  by  their 
priests  for  processions  in  the  annual  fesd« 
vals.  Mr.  Haubroe  describes  them  as  «  an 
industrious  class  of  people,  generally  of  a 
robust  stature,  their  countenance  intelli- 
gent and  manly,  their  conversation  open, 
but  modesL  Descendants  of  a  warlike 
rwD^  they  are  not  so  much  sul:ject  to  caste- 
prriudiees  as  their  neighbours :  they  allow 
their  widows  to  marry  again.*'  The  Arch- 
deacon, on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Haubroe's 
communication  of  the  desire  of  these  peo- 
ple, wlio  stated  that  they  had  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  Gospel  by  inter- 
courw  with  their  Protestant  neighbours, 
hastened  lo  the  province,  in  order  to  judge, 
firom  his  own  observation,  of  the  actual 
condition  of  these  native  Catholics.  He 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  of 
Ae  sincerity  of  their  desire  for  union  with 
the  Ptotestant  diurch,  and  of  there  being 
no  secular  modveat  the  bottom.  In  some 
of  the  villages,  the  people  were  unanimous 
in  nnoundng  popeiy,  and  the  chorclies 
were  given  up  without  difficulty ;  in  others 
there  was  a  division.  Schoolmasters  (which 
it  was  a  great  object  vrith  these  poor  people 
to  obtain)  were  lent  to  the  different  clus- 
teis  of  villages,  and  the  best  arrangements 
tiiat  could  be  made,  with  limited  means, 
appear  to  have  been  idopted  to  secure  diese 


unlooked-Ar  prospetflki  Hn  Afidtdaaeon 
states  that,  ««at  Paratfangoodi,  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  priest,  there  is  a  handsome 
car  kept  near  the  door  of  the  church ;  simi- 
lar, and  for  similar  purposei,  to  that  of  a 
pagoda.  The  Ten  Commandments  are 
painted  ell  roimd  upon  the  upper  comparu 
ments ;  omiUin^  the  tecond  aUogetherf  for 
obvious  reasons :  it  would  be  too  bold  and 
hazardous  to  emblaxon  such  a  law  on  the 
very  instrument  and  equipage  of  their  ido- 
latry! Under  the  Commandments  are 
various  sculptured  representations;  such 
as  serpents  pursuing  men  and  biting  tliem 
—the  torments  of  He11*-and  beings  like 
the  Inftmal  furies  of  the  HindcKM.  Be. 
hind  Is  a  place  to  receive  the  offerings  of 
the  fiuthAil ;  and  above,  the  throne  of  the 
saint  whose  turn  It  is  to  go  In  procession— 
among  whom  F^ncis  Xavier  is  a  very 
prominent  personage,  being  adored  with 
divine  honours.**  He  adds :  *'  Mr.  Hau- 
broe accompanied  me  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Conagoody.  We  found  the 
whole  village  eagerly  assembling  at  the 
church.  They  were,  as  yet,  perfectly  un- 
accustomed to  our  forms,  end  had  no  idea 
of  sitting  to  hear  instnicUon.  A  greater 
numlier  of  women  and  children  collected 
on  the  outside,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
came  in.  These  poor  creatures  (the  women) 
have  scarcely  ever  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
attending  the  service,  but  thought  tliey 
did  their  duty  by  a  reverence  or  a  pnsstra. 
tion  as  they  passed  the  chapel-door.'* 

Dr.  Scudder,  of  the  American  mission  in 
Ceylon,  who  visited  Tanjore  in  August, 
states,  that  **  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
families,  or  about  1,500  people,  have  re- 
nounced that  corrupt  faith,  and  enrolled 
their  names  among  Protestant  worship, 
pers.  The  work  commenced  in  a  catholic 
rillage,  where  Schwartz  built  a  church  fifty 
years  ago,  but  which  was  demolished  by 
that  people.'* 

Both  the  American  missionary  and  the 
archdeacon  of  Madras  speak  of  this  dispo^ 
sition  to  abandon  the  Roman  church  as 
extending  widely  amongst  the  native  Ca- 
tholics in  thb  part  of  India. 

BISHOr   HEBER'S   MOKUMKirr. 

It  appears  from  the  Mcuiras  Govern^ 
meni  GazeUe,  of  September  8th,  that  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  He. 
her,  by  Chantry,  was  highly  approved 
(tliougli  there  were  some  slight  inaccura- 
cies in  the  costume  of  the  native  figure), 
and  by  a  resolution  of  the  committee  it 
was  to  be  plsced  at  the  east  end  of  St. 
George*s  church,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  vestry,  on  the  south-east  side. 

roLirics  or  thb  rBKsioBiicr. 
Private  letters  and  acccraints  of  Indi- 
viduals arriving  from  Madras,  concur  in 
tepraieBtlBg  the  iiete  ef  public  feffiun  ai 
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Ihftt  proiidfnty  m  Virj  far  from.  Mtiilac 
tarjt  uA  we  we  given  to  uiideraUD<i.Uuit 
Ibe  genenj  voice  of  compUiDt  Uiere  ageuMt 
things  at  thej  are,  tliough  not,  for  obvioua 
reiaons,  very  loud,  it  deep«toneil  enough 
to  reach  Cafcuita,  and  to  be  like);  to  re» 
verberate  to  £ugUnd»  and  co-operate  witli 
eAber  circunstancet  in  bringing  aboul 
tonaidefable  change*  in  the  frame  aa  well 
aa  the  meanirea  of  that  ^vernmeat. 

The  general  relaxation  and  derange* 
■lent  of  the  whole  machine  of  administra- 
tion is  spoken  of  in  strong  lems^  and  but 
one  opinion  teems  to  prevail  on  ihe  origin 
of  the  civil  war  or  rebel lion»  lately  raging 
in  Mysore,  and  by  no  meuns  yet  put  an 
end  tOi  Nearly  similar  discontent  arising 
from  similar  causes^  of  which  the  badln 
watched  rule  or  misrule  of  intermediate 
authorities  is  tJie  main  one,  is  said  to  pre- 
vail  in  other  provinces,  particularly  to  the 
westward,  where,  as  we  are  assured,  the 
deficit  of  revenue  (in  Canara  alone  indeed) 
is  little  short  of  twelve  or  fifteen  lacks  of 
rupees. 

it  was  rumoured  (hat  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral had  not  been  left  uninformed  of  the 
prevailing  evils  and  of  their  caudes,  and 
that  his  lordship  meditated  a  visit  to  Ma- 
dras, with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  real 
state  of  things,  and  set  matters  to  rights* 
^Stng,  Chron.  Aug.  27. 


THX   KAJAH   OF   rUNGAVOOE. 

An  interesting  scene  took  place  at  Pnn- 
ganoor  on  the  10th  May,  when  his  high* 
Bess  Emudy  Chicka  £shovantb  Bahuder, 
ngah  of  that  province,  was  invested  with 
the  killathy  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
of  government,  in  the  presence  of  several 
gentlemen,  and  a  large  concourse  of  re. 
spectable  native?.  These  distinctions  were 
granted  bv  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council,  in  consideration  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  house  of  Pungsnoor  to  the  British 
government,  and  in  compliance  with  an 
ancient  custom,  by  which  the  ruling  an* 
thorities  recognise  the  accession  of  a  new 
rajah  to  tlie  charge  of  his  province.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  highness 
the  rajah,  the  collector  of  Cuddapah  (H. 
Lacon,  Esq.)  and  other  gentlemen,  having 
taken  their  seats  in  a  spacious  room  of  the 
rajah*8  palace,  furnished  in  the  European 
style,  Uie  apartment  was  immediately 
thronged  with  spectators.  The  collector 
then  advanced  and  having  presented  his 
highness  with  the  killath,  a  handsome  pur- 
ple velvet  and  gold  coat,  &c.  in  the  name 
of  government,  the  rajah  retirc>d  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  re-appeared,  vested 
with  these  marks  of  distinction.  On  his 
re-entrance  the  whole  assembly  arose,  and 
Mr.  Laoon  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some sword  superbly  mounted,  and  a  gold 
turban,  which  he  wound  around  tlie  head 
of  the  rig^b.    To  this  were  added  the 


teilly  jeiwelai  and  hit  highntse  thus  at* 
tired  was  eondocted  by  Mr»  Laoon  lo  m 
tbrane  at  the  upper  end  ef  the  rooaa,  upon 
wliich  the  ngah  took  hia  seat,  beneath  a  lidi 
canopy  of  scarlet  and  gold.  Betel  leaf,  paiio^ 
fottt  water,  and  other  perfumes,  were  diatii. 
boted  amoBgit  the  assembly,  and  the  wbol« 
was  enlivened  by  netiwe  musieaod  danQng. 
On  the  foUo«i-ing  evenings  his  highneaa 
in  full  eoctunc^  mounted  on  hia  elephant, 
and  attended  by  all  his  prindpel  people, 
and  a  vast  conooune  of  natives,  paraded 
the  streets  of  the  town  of  Punganoor  bj 
torch-light,  and  was  received  by  tlie  asaem- 
bkd  multitude  with  every  demonstratioa 
of  joy.  The  procession  haying  closed,  the 
n^h  alighted  at  the  palace,  to  iieceive  the 
visits  of  die;  principal  persons  of  the  towA 
and  province,  each  of  whom  approached 
bis  highness  with  a  suitable  present.  On 
Tbursdav  grand  dinners  were  given  by  the 
r^jah  to  laige  assemblies  both  of  Hindooa 
and  Mussuimans,  and  a  great  variety  of 
presents  were  distributed  by  him  annongsl 
different  classes  of  his  people :  thus  cloeed 
a  ceremony  whidi  will  long  l>e  rnnem- 
bered  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Punganoor.<— 
000.  Gat*  Aug,  4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CAVES    or    CARLI    AMD  JDHSRM  RAJ  LSXA. 

The  celebrated  caves  of  Carli  are  si- 
tuated in  a  hill  ef  considerable  hcrtght^ 
and  tlic  ascent  is  by  a  rugged  and  winding 
patliway.  Tlie  chief  excavation  is  oblong, 
arched  above,  and  ribbed  across  by  wooden 
ribs,  suited  to  the  curve  and  inserted  in 
the  rock.  On  each  side  there  are  fourteen 
carved  pillars ;  on  the  comers  of  the  ca- 
pital are  aeated  a  man  and  woman.  IW 
pillars  meet  in  an  elliptical  form  at  the 
further  extremity,  and  there  is  a  verandah 
or  passage  beyond  the  pillars  round  the 
whole  extent  of  the  excavation.  At 
the  further  end,  where  the  cave  curves 
round,  there  is  a  Dhagope  of  great  sixe. 
The  Dhagope  is  a  hemispherical  figure  or 
cupola,  rising  from  a  low  cylinder,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  umbrella  of.  stone. 
This  monument  is  supposed  to  contain 
some  particle  of  the  bones  of  Buddbu,  or 
of  the  sacred  Elephants ;  hence  the  name 
Dlia,  bmut  and  geb,  beii^.  The  umbrella 
is  the  symbol  of  sovereignty  or  power* 
The  entrance  gateway  has  something  bor- 
dering on  magujficence ;  the  rock  is  much 
sculptured,  and  has  several  inscriptions  in 
a  character  at  present  unknown.  Hie 
cave,  although  decidedly  dedicated  to 
Buddhu,  is  occupied  by  a  body  of  Brah- 
mins. Siva  and  Bowanoie  are  the  deities 
worshipped  in  a  small  temple  to  the  right 
of  the  cave.  Buddhu  is  not  worshipped ; 
but  a  face  sculptured  on  the  Dhagope^  or 
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eoormotit  hemitphericA]  emblem,  is  daily 
decorated  with  rjd  leatf,  oil,  and  flowers. 
Situated  near  the  great  cave  are  a  number 
of  lesser  excaTations,  which  preserve  the 
appearanoe  of  having  been  colleges  for  the 
priests  and  their  disciples.  In  one  part 
there  are  three  different  stories  in  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  rock,  coromunicat- 
iog  with  each  other  by  stairs  within.  Each 
Blory  consists  of  a  large  square  room  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  surrounded  by 
Bumerous  small  cells.  The  caves  of 
Dherm  Raj  Lena,  on  a  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  Nasuck,  surpassed  our  ex- 
pectations. Hiey  are  situated  about  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  mountain,  are  very 
Dumerous,  and  in  good  preservation.  They 
are  decidedly  Buddhist  •  most  of  them  are 
square,  surrounded  by  eighteen  or  twenty 
soMill  cells  or  recesses,  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  Gau- 
dama,  with  an  attendant  on  either  side. 
There  u  one  cave  a  counterpart  of  that  of 
Carli,  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
mudi  smaller.  In  the  central  hemisphe- 
rical  emblem  a  pigeon  had  tnade  her  nest, 
and  was  feeding  her  young  ones.  At  the 
entrance  of  many  of  the  caves  there  are 
five  or  six  pillars,  surmounted  by  ele- 
phants,  cows,  &c. ;  beyond  these  a  veran- 
dah, sod  a  wall  of  solid  rock,  through 
which  is  cut  a  door- way  and  two  windows. 
In  the  largest  cave,  in  the  recess  at  the 
extremity,  there  is  seated  a  gigantic  figure 
of  Buddha:  near  him  are  other  forms  ; 
but  it  was  too  dark  and  gloomy  to  admit 
of  our  ascertaining  what  tliey  were.  On 
each  side  of  the  portico,  leading  to  this 
recess,  is  a  figure  of  an  attendant.  The 
giant  form  is  well  adapted  to  strike  the 
ignorant  with  awe  and  wonder.i^i2fo. 
C  P.  Farrer.--Jiius.  Beg, 


mssioK  TO  auKJXiT  siyo. 

For  the  following  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  mission  sent  to 
Runjeet  Sing,  we  are  indebted  to  our  co- 
temporary.  One  of  the  presents  sent,  in 
addition  to  the  dray  horses  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, was  Sir  John  Malcolm's  state  car. 
riage,  which  was  purchssed  by  this  go- 
vernment shortly  after  Sir  John's  depar- 
ture for  England. 

**  We  have  watched  with  interest  the 

S ogress  of  the  mission  sent  to  convey  his 
ajeaty's  presents  to  Runjeet  Sing,  while 
it  proceeded  step  by  step  along  its  course 
until  its  airival  at  the  capital  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  as  in  all  probability,  besides  being 
of  political  importance,  it  will  also  be  the 
meana  of  conveying  much  interesting  in. 
formation  respecting  a  monarchy  which, 
within  a  few  years,  has  become  decidedly 
the  most  powerful  one  in  Asia,  and  may 
at  no  remote  period  exert  an  important 
influence  cither  for  good  or  evil,  over  the 
jUiai,j9wr.V  S.  V0L.7.N0.S6. 


British  interests  in  this  quarter  of   the 
globe. 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us  thatLieut. 
Bumes  reached  Lahore  on  the  18th  of 
July,  and  was  received  at  court  on  the 
2:2d,  in  a  style  of  eastern  magnificence 
far  exceeding  that  shewn  to  any  former 
ambassador. 

*<  He  proceeds  to  say,  upon  this  occa- 
sion Runjeet  met  him  at  the  door  of  tl)e 
presence  chamber,  accompanied  by  his  two 
sons,  and  after  embracing  him  in  the  usual 
way,  conducted  him  by  the  hand  to  the 
interior  of  a  magnificent  ball,  seated  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  object  of  the 
visit,  which  was  to  present  a  ietier  from 
our  most  gracious  Majesty,  and  with  it 
five  superb  dray  horses,  together  witli  other 
presents.  The  reception,  which  was  a 
most  flattering  one,  being  over,  he  was 
taken  to  see  a  splendid  military  spectacle, 
which  was  conducted  throughout  with  the 
utmost  pomp  and  magnificence. 

**  The  most  liberal  attention  was  shewn 
to  Lieut.  Bumes  while  he  was  advancing 
through  the  Mahrajah*6  dominions,  and 
profusion  of  every  description  was  found 
awaiting  him  wherever  he  stopped ;  in- 
deed the  conduct  of  Irath  Runjeet  Sing 
and  his  people  seems  to  have  been  con. 
ciliatory  in  the  highest  degree ;  while  on 
Lieut.  Bumes*  no  exertion  was  spared  to 
irop*-ove  the  good  feeling  which  appeared 
to  exist  towards  British  subjects  as  well  as 
to  the  government  itself. 

"  Our  correspondent  concludes  by 
hoping,  that  the  energy  and  judgment 
displayed  in  surmounting  obstacles  which 
the  whole  parly  under  Lieut.  Bumes  had 
to  encounter  at  the  commencement  of  his 
journey,  and  which  perhaps  with  less  pru. 
dence  on  his  part  might  have  resulted  in 
defeating  the  objects  of  the  mission,  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, in  which  we  can  only  say  we  most 
sincerely  join  with  him.'* 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  are  enabled 
to  communicate  the  following  particulars 
of  LieuL  Burnes'  passage  :  lie  entered 
the  River  Indus  on  the  18th  of  March, 
arrived  at  Hyderabad  on  the  18th  of 
April,  and  left  on  the  22d;  arrived  at 
Bukhor  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  left  on 
the  21st;  arrived  at  Ooch  on  the  6th 
June,  and  left  on  the  7th  ;  arrived  at 
Mooltan  on  the  18th  June,  and  at  Lahore 
on  the  I8th  of  July.— i7am.Ga«.,^ug.  24. 


KXraXVCHMXMTS. 

During  the  past  week  a  report  has  been 
prevalent  that  orders  are  about  to  be  issued 
by  the  government  for  a  reduction  of 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  salaries  of 
all  assistants  in  the  public  offices.  We 
hope  that  this  rumour  may  not  be  correct. 
— /?om.  Gaz.t  Sept,  17. 

(M) 
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IKTBflTiaATION  AT  TOONA. 

We  understand  that  a  certain  great  per- 
son is  at  present  engaged  at  Poona  in  in- 
vestigating a  case  of  great  delicacy  and 
interet^t,  and  in  which  it  appears  polUiccU 
exfiedicnce  has  been  more  consulted  than 
honesty.  We  hear  also  tliat  circumstances 
of  the  most  ''  untoward  *'  nature  have 
transpired  during  the  investigation. — 
Hotn,  Gax.f  Aug,  6, 


We  have  learned  with  great  pleasure 
that  on  the  recommendation  of  our  resi- 
dent,  the  supreme  government  has  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  six  war-boats  in  the 
Ktraits,  rigged  after  the  manner  of  native 
boats,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against 
pirates.  We  have  long  expressed  an  opi- 
nion tliat  this  system  is  the  only  one 
likely  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, and  the  one  most  dreaded  by  pirates 
themselves.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Dutch  war.boats  of  a  similar  nature,  they 
will  prove  an  effectual  check  to  piracy,  in 
and  near  the  straits ;  that  is,  if  proper  aU 
tention  and  vigilance  be  used. — Sing, 
Chron.,  Jufy7. 


fiHalatcsu 

HOSnUTIES  WITH   XAKING. 

We  are  concerned  to  find  that  the  quar- 
rel with  the  Rajah  of  Naning  is  likely  to 
Ix'come  something  more  serious  than  a 
'*  sham- fight,"  as  we  expected  it  would 
prove  to  be»  in  a  previous  number. 

Recent  accounts  from  Malacca  state 
tliat  the  troops  having  marched  as  far  as 
Sungie  Petter,  had  an  irregular  engage- 
ment with  the  Malays,  who  retreated  far. 
ther  into  the  interior,  near  to  Naning, 
where  another  engagement  took  place. 
We  have  not  heard  the  real  result  of  these 
conflicts,  but  we  understand  that  many 
Malays  were  killed.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment one  Panglima,  or  petty  chief,  and 
seven  men  were  killed,  while  several  of 
the  seapoys  were  wounded.  During  the 
night,  however,  the  Malays  made  a  dtlour 
through  the  jungle,  seised  on  the  pro- 
visions for  the  troops,  and  killed  two  se- 
poys  who  were  on  guard,  the  rest  of  the 
guard  having  made  their  escape.  The 
Malays  likewise  stockaded  the  road  to 
Malacca  and  otherwise  blocked  it  up  with 
trees,  and  it  is  presumed  that  Imd  the 
troops  not  forced  their  way  back  to  Ma- 
lacca through  these  obstructions,  there 
was  every  fear  of  their  being  cut  off  in 
detail.  The  Malays,  it  is  stated,  muster 
10,000  strong,  the  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring independent  states  and  dependent 
districU  having  joined  cause  witli  the  Na- 


niogites.  The  latest  aocooMs  received, 
mention  that  the  troops  had  retiealed  to 
Malacca^  having  twenty-six  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  that  the  Maliqra  had 
approached  within  five  miks  of  the  town, 
and  stockaded  Ching,  a  neighbouring 
plantation.  The  inhabitanta  of  Malacca 
were  in  great  trepidation,  tlirough  fear  of 
an  attack  on  the  town  at  night. 

Tliis  intelligence  has  naturally  caused  a 
considerable  excitement  at  this  settlement, 
and  120  additional  troops  have  been  de- 
spatched to  Malacca,  while  the  resadeat 
has  proceeded  in  person  to  the  seat  of  war. 
llie  detachment  of  thirty-eight  marines, 
lately  landed,  has  likewise  been  called 
upon  to  render  assistance,  and  consequently 
sailed  for  Malacca. 

That  the  stability  of  our  government  on 
the  Peninsula  depends  materially  on  driv- 
ing the  Malays  back  into  their  own  jon- 
gles,  and  in  proving  our  superior  strength 
at  the  present  crisis,  theiie  cannot  be  aoy 
doubt;  but  we  trust,  alVer  such  has  been 
effected  (if  practicable),  some  satisfactory 
arrangemenu  will  be  entered  into  with  all 
the  dependent  districts,  by  which  they  will 
be  relieved  in  some  degree  from  the  oppvo- 
brious  and  vexatious  regulations  rdative 
to  lands,  and  from  the  no  less  severe  and 
oppressive  system  hitherto  ia  vogue  of  col- 
lecting the  tenth  of  the  produce.  Until 
some  such  modification  takes  place,  wc  fear 
our  possessions  at  Malacca  will  prove  much 
more  unproductive,  and  as  difficult  to  re. 
tain  as  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra.-— SitRg.  Chron.  Aug.  18. 


FBEX   SCHOOL   FOR   CHILDREX    OF   SXTrUSS 
OF   DIFFEEENT   NATIONS. 

This  valuable  institution,  which  arose  out 
of  a  sense  of  the  necessity  and  duty  of  im- 
parting  the  elementary  principles  of  useful 
knowledge  to  a  large  communitjr  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means  of  receiving  edu- 
cation, was  founded  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1826.  A  meeting  was  held  and 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  stating  the  ob- 
ject of  the  school,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Lancastertan  system.  Early 
in  December,  the  schooUroom  was  fitted 
up  according  to  the  principles  laid  dovm  in 
the  Manual  of  tlie  British  and  Foreiga 
School  Society ;  and  the  school  was  opened 
on  the  7th  of  December,  when  fifteen  boys 
were  admitted.  I1ie  greatest  number  of 
boys  tliat  were  collected  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year  was  132.  On  the  17lh  of 
July,  the  first  public  examination  of  the 
boys*  school  took  place,  and  it  gave  gene- 
ral satisfaction ;  early  in  tiie  same  month 
application  was  made  to  the  boo.  the  go« 
vernor,  for  an  allowance  from  government 
to  the  free-school.  The  liberal  grant  of 
100  Spanish  dollai-s  per  month  was  al- 
lowed. Encouraged  by  the  prosperous 
state  of  their  funds,  the  Committee  en- 
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Imaged  two  Women  to  teach  tfa«  girls  knit- 
ting nod  lace-making,  and  lome  of  tlie 
poorer  boyi  were  also  inetructed  in  useful 
trades.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  tbej  will 
be  able  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  by 
monoal  industry,  after  leaving  the  school. 
At  this  time  application  was  mode  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  for  a 
perKHi  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  fe- 
male department,  and  Miss  Wallace,  who 
bad  been  selected  by  some  friends  to  pro. 
mote  the  instruction  of  Chinese  females, 
was  considered  a  6t  person  to  occupy  this 
station ;  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  by  a  special  sub. 
scription  chiefly  promoted  by  ladies,  paid 
her  passage  end  outfit.  She  sailed  in  the 
month  of  August.  Soon  after  her  depar. 
ture,  letters  were  again  received  by  the 
committee,  stating  that  Mr.  Moore,  who 
had  been  trained  at  the  Borough  Road, 
and  who  had  conducted  the  school  with 
great  efficiency  for  several  years,  had  re- 
signed, and  also  applying  through  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Reed,  for  a  successor.  Mr.  end 
Mrs.  Collard,  who  were  at  that  time  learn- 
ing the  system  at  the  Borough  Road 
achool,  with  a  view  to  employment  by  the 
society,  being  considered  suitable  were  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  and  additional  sub- 
eciiptioiw  having  been  rsised  by  Mr.  Reed, 
fae  was  enabled  with  the  addition  of  the  sura 
of  j£50,  voted  by  the  committee  in  Malacca, 
towards  their  outfit,  to  secure  them  the  requi- 
site  accommodation  in  a  vessel  which  sailed 
in  July,  I8S0.  The  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  granted  the  expenses  of 
their  board  and  training  for  four  months. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which 
has  lately  been  received  from  Mr.  Collard, 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
gives  intelligence  of  their  safe  arrival  and 
progress  in  the  school. 

"  It  is  conducted  with  few  exceptions 
upon  the  plan  of  your  centml  school,  being 
divided  into  eight  classes ;  in  the  eighth,  or 
Scripture-lesson  class,  I  have  fourteen  boys, 
eight  of  whom  are  particularly  quick  and 
active;  besides  lessons  in  spelling,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  they  commit  to  me- 
mory twelve  •  verses  of  our  lessons  daily, 
and  no  boys  can  excel  them  in  this  respect. 
It  is  when  I  begin  to  question  my  boys 
that  I  find  they  are  not  like  those  in  dear 
England ;  but  I  hope  to  improve  tliem  in 
thb  prominent  part  of  our  present  system. 
I  have  not  the  same  opportunity  as  in  £ng- 
laad,  where  tlie  mother  tongue  is  only 
used.  I  have  children  of  English  extrac 
tioo,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Klings, 
tad  Malays,  who  when  they  are  out  of  ilie 
precinets  of  the  school,  are  talking  their 
aeveral  native  languages.  I  have  seventy. 
six  names  upon  my  list,  and  have  an  ave- 
rage attendance  of  forty-eight  boys  for  the 
last  six  months.  I  had  an  examination  of 
tbem  on  July  4,  and  the  answers  they  gave 
lo  Questions  put  to  them,  surprised  both 


myself  and  the  gentlemen  present>  evi- 
dently shewing  that  they  understood  what 
they  read." — Carrey,  9f  Brit,  and  For, 
School  Society. 


UAUOODJOO  IN   MAKDHAAR. 

Mamoodjoo  is  a  considerable  campong 
situate  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Celebes. 
The  appearance  of  land  bears  a  great  con- 
trast from  that  part  of  Borneo  I  had  left, 
the  one  being  low  and  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  and  the  other  as  bold  and 
mountainous  as  can  be  well  conceived. 
The  high  land  may  be  seen  from  tlie  sea 
ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  off.  On  ap- 
proaching  the  shore,  lights  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  mountains,  near  the  sea : 
these  are  from  the  huts  or  dwelling-places 
of  the  Diaka,  whose  custom  is  to  burn  a 
light  during  the  night.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men, 
in  most  respects  similar  to  the  Diaks  of 
Borneo  ;  they  are  called  Dyidc,  and  their 
persons  and  habits  of  life  are  so  much  tlie 
same,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  ori. 
ginally  being  from  one  common  stock. 
The  small  huts  of  these  people  are  seen 
upon  the  sides  of  the  highest  mountains, 
all  along  the  coast ;  but  near  any  con&i. 
derable  campong,  they  are  more  nume- 
rous.  lliese  people  never  build  upon  the 
plains  or  level  ground,  or  indeed  arc  even 
seen  in  the  campong,  except  occasionally 
when  they  bring  down  their  sago  to  ex- 
change for  salt,  or  a  few  beads.  In  ap- 
pearance they  are  much  like  the  Diaks  of 
Borneo ;  their  persons  are  however  smaller, 
and  they  have  not  that  ferocious  appearance, 
which  the  former  cannot  divcet  themselves 
of.  Their  few  articles  of  dress  are  the  same ; 
they  have  the  same  partiality  for  beads, 
which  they  wear  in  the  same  manner,  and 
even  the  peculiar  kind  of  beads  most  in 
request  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  are  here 
likewise  preferred ;  they  eat  hogs,  mon- 
keys, and  all  animals  they  can  catch,  and 
have  the  same  practice  of  cutting  off  bends, 
which  may  be  called  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  Diak.  Their  weapons  aiffer  but 
little  from  each  other,  but  I  did  not  ob- 
serve thcsumpit  amongst  them  ;  they  how. 
ever  use  it,  further  towards  tlie  interior. 
These  poor  people  live  entirely  upon  sago. 
Of  this  nutritive  food  nature  has  supplied 
thetn  abundantly ;  all  they  get  beyond  their 
own  consumption  they  bring  down  to  tlie 
coast  together  with  a  few  coco-nuts,  and 
exchange  them  for  salt,  which  is  the  only 
article  they  want  as  food.  The  diflfercnt 
rajahs  on  the  coast  usually  monopolize  all 
this  sago,  giving  in  return  a  little  salt  or 
a  few  beads,  llie  rajah  of  tliis  place  re- 
ceives this  at  one  fanam  per  cranjang,  or 
two  fanams  per  pccul,  and  sends  it  to  lioin. 
bowan,    and    other   parts  of    Mandhaar, 
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where  the  common  price  is  one  rupee  per 
cranjang,  or  two  rupees  per  pecul.  Many 
of  these  people  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
afford  even  a  quali  or  pot  wherein  to  bake 
their  sago,  but  use  a  flat  stone  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  notwithstanding  their  miserable 
living,  and  exposure  on  the  bleak  moun- 
tainsi  with  scarcely  a  shelter  from  the  rain, 
they  are  a  firm  handsome  race  of  men,  and 
in  symmetry  equal  to  the  Diaksof  Borneo, 
many  tribes  of  whom  are  models  for  the 
sculptor ;  beyond  comparison  the  finest 
made  men  I  have  ever  seen,  or  previously 
supposed  to  exist.  These  people  I  am 
convinced  are  not  of  so  sanguinary  a  na- 
ture  as  their  brethren  over  the  water ;  at 
least  those  near  the  coast ;  further  to  the 
eastward  and  more  inland  they  are  of  a 
more  savage  nature,  which  I  generally  ob- 
served of  all  inhabitants  of  countries 
abounding  in  diamonds  or  the  precious 
metals ;  and  here  is  abundance  of  gold  of 
the  finest  quality. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  rajah  of 
Mamoodjoo  is  very  great,  but  the  extent  of 
sea-coast  small,  perhaps  not  more  than 
twenty-five  miles.  It  produces  nothing  but 
sago,  coco-nuts,  rattans,  and  a  few  other 
trifling  articles.  The  rajah  has,  however, 
a  large  tract  of  country  towards  the  S.  £. 
which  produces  much  gold ;  according  to 
the  best  accounts  I  could  procure,  he 
yearly  receives  about  400  tales,  but  were 
he  not  so  indolent,  he  might  have  five  times 
that  amount.  This  raja  has  two  brothers, 
each  of  whom  have  countries ;  one  of  them, 
whom  I  saw,  is  a  shrewd  man  and  looks 
better  after  his  interests  ;  he  gets  500  tales 
per  annum,  and  has  seldom  less  than  that 
quantity  by  him;  whilst  I  was  here,  he 
acknowledged  having  more. 

The  campong  of  Mamoodjoo  is  large, 
containing  at  least  2,500  families;  there 
are  besides  several  small  ones,  along  the 
coast.  The  people  are  poor  beyond  any 
thing  1  have  seen  before,  and  the  living 
of  the  best  of  them  is  infinitely  worse 
tlian  that  of  the  lowest  class  in  other  coun- 
tries. Rice  tliey  say  does  not  grow  in  this 
part  of  the  coast,  it  is  an  article  of  luxury 
mostly  brought  in  paddy  from  Kylie;  a 
distance  of  more  tlian  200  miles;  the  qua- 
lity  is  very  inferior,  but  merely  the  heads 
of  families  can  afibrd  to  eat  it,  and  of  these 
only  a  few ;  not  more  than  250  families  in 
the  campong  were  computed  to  consume 
rice.  In  the  house  where  I  lived,  certainly 
belonging  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  whole  place,  no  person  ate  it  but  the 
master,  mistress,  and  their  daughter,  and 
they  were  very  sparing  of  it,  just  as  much 
paddy  being  served  out  in  the  morning  as 
would  last  the  day.  Occasionally,  a  vessel 
comes  from  Passier  or  Coti,  with  rice  of  a 
superior  descripMon ;  the  poor  people  how. 
ever  cannot  afford  to  purchase  it,  and  the 
rich  ones  will  not,  without  it  is  as  cheap  as 
the  paddy  from  Kylie,  as  the  object  is  the 


price,  and  not  the  quality.  All  the  ii 
bitanls  feed  on  si^go  of  a  very  otmntt  qua- 
lity: this  may  be  said  to  grow  apontane- 
ously,  affording  abundance  of  subsistence 
to  every  person  however  poor. 

A  few  leagues  to  the  south  and  soutli- 
east  of  the  campong  of  Mamoodjoo  there 
are  forests  of  the  sago  tree,  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach ;  these  are  the  property 
of  rajahs  who  rent  them  to  tlie  Bugis  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  coast  for  a 
certain  annual  payment.  These  Bugis  aod 
others  employ  tiie  Diaks  to  collect  the  sago 
for  them,  which  gives  employment  to  UKMt 
of  this  tribe;  in  return  for  their  labour 
they  receive  their  little  wants,  such  as  to- 
bacco, salt,  sugar,  or  beads ;  as  for  the 
sago,  it  is  as  free  to  them  as  to  the  birds  ol 
the  air.  These  sago  plantations  are  situated 
in  the  valley  between  the  mountaina,  in 
swampy  ground ;  never  upon  high  land ; 
it  appears  to  me  tlie  most  favourable  situ- 
ations for  sago  would  grow  paddy,  and  of 
the  truth  of  this,  I  am  assured  by  some  in- 
telligent Bugis.  But  the  culture  of  paddy 
is  too  troublesome  for  this  indolent  people, 
who  will  not  work ;  indeed  there  is  little 
occasion  for  them  to  do  so»  as,  for  common 
food,  they  prefer  the  sago.  The  age  of  a 
sago-tree  at  its  best  time  is  ten  yeais,  but 
the  fruit  is  collected  from  the  age  of  eight 
years  to  thirty-two  or  thirty-five,  at  which 
period  it  is  perfectly  hollow,  and  rots  away 
from  the  top  downwards.  A  sago-tree  of 
ten  years  old  will  be  about  twenty.aeven 
feet  high,  and  from  five  to  eight  feet  girth 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  continually  yieldii^ 
its  crop.  When  the  substance  of  the  edible 
sago  is  three  or  five  inches  thick,  they  cut 
it,  and  this  will  be  in  two  or  three  months, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground. 
The  oftener  it  is  cut,  the  faster  it  grows, 
which  is  proved  by  those  trees  that  arc  neg- 
lected, as  in  many  of  them  which  have  not 
been  cut  for  six  mcmths,  the  fhiit  will  not 
be  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  thick, 
whilst  another  tree  within  thirty  yards,  cut 
every  two  months,  will  have  it  four  indies. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  sago-treea,  some 
of  which  do  not  produce  fruit  for  the  first 
sixteen  years.  Hie  sago  country  extends 
from  Mamoodjoo,  southward  and  enstwardy 
but  not  towards  the  west,  as  at  Bambowan» 
not  more  than  eighty  miles  in  that  dire^ 
tion,  they  have  very  4ittle  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  coast,  as  it  is  an  article  of  trade 
which  employs  many  persons  between  the 
two  places.  At  Bambowan  there  is  mora 
rice  eaten,  as  the  Bugis  are  more  nomerouiy 
and  of  course  more  industrious. 

The  great  article  of  trade  from  the  point 
of  Mandhara  to  Kylie,  is  coco-nuts.  The 
whole  extent  of  country  along  the  coast 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  is  covered 
with  coco-nut  trees,  which  give  it  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  Their  cheapness  is  asto- 
nishing ;  at  Mamoodjoo  they  are  SOO  per 
real  of  two  rupees  ;  at  Kylie  they  are  fnak 
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900  to  850  per  reftl ;  if  thej  are  taken  in 
a  green  state  tbey  are  tiigfaer.  I  paid  one 
fanam  for  eigiit;  the  flavour  i«  most  deli- 
cious, beyond  any  I  had  before  tatted.  Tlie 
wealth,  and  indMd  the  entire  property  of 
the  poorest  class  of  people  along  this  coast 
consists  of  coco-nuts ;  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Borneo  is  supplied  with 
them,  as  there  are  few  to  be  found.  In 
Coti,  a  coco-nut  tree  with  fruit  is  rare ; 
there  are  abundance  of  trees,  but  they  sel- 
dom bear  fruit. 

The  principal  food  of  these  people,  be. 
sides  sago^  is  the  shell- fish  they  pick  up  at 
low  water.  In  spring  tides,  which  occur 
at  the  change  and  full  moon,  the  tide  re* 
cedes  from  one  to  three  miles  Twithin  ten 
miles  of  thb  campong).  At  such  times  the 
people  spread  their  nets  upon  the  turn  of 
the  tides;  the  whole  population  of  the 
campong  turn  out  with  small  canoes  (that 
is,  the  women  and  children,  for  the  men 
are  too  lasy),  in  this  they  float  to  the  low- 
water-mark,  where  they  employ  themselves 
in  picking  up  crabs  and  various  kinds  of 
shell- fish,  particularly  the  cockle.  With 
this  they  load  their  canoes,  and  upon  the 
return  of  the  tides  get  into  them,  and  pad- 
dle home.  What  fish  are  caught  in  the 
nets  are  sold  to  the  rajah,  and  better  class 
of  Bugis;  the  poor  people  get  none,  as 
although  very  cheap,  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  them ;  and  what  they  themselves 
catch,  they  are  obliged  to  part  with,  how- 
ever  small  the  price. 

The  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Celebes  are  confined  to  the 
simple  articles  of  salt  and  tobacco;  the 
Ibrmer  they  get  from  Macasaar,  the  latter, 
of  an  inferior  quality,  from  Kylie.  To 
purdiase  these  articles,  together  with  an 
occasional  meal  of  rice,  and  a  little  sugar 
(which  are  only  used  as  luxuries  upon 
great  occasions,  as  upon  a  marriage,  or  the 
birth  of  a  child),  is  the  employment  of 
their  lives;  and  this  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one ;  for  besides  the  sale  of  a  few 
coco- nuts  which  they  all  have  about  their 
dwellings,  the  women  and  children  of  every 
bonse  are  employed  in  making  sarongs. 
Two  people,  my  intelligent  host  informed 
me,  would  make  a  saronff  in  one  month, 
whidi  will  sell  for  two  resTs  or  four  rupees. 
The  cotton  and  materials  of  which  sarong 
will  not  cost  them  nlore  than  half  a  rupee, 
the  remainder  is  profit,  and  quite  sufficient 
to  provide  for  a  large  fiunily,  besides  af- 
fording the  master  a  rupee  for  gamblinff, 
which  they  will  have,  llie  good  old  couple 
with  whom  I  lived,  have  fourteen  women 
in  the  house  constantly  at  work  on  sarongs 
lirom  di^light  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  someun^es  all  night  I  never  saw 
people  work  so  hard ;  these  are  all  slaves. 

The  njah  and  his  brothers  smoke  opium 
In  great  quantities ;  none  of  these  are  more 
than  twenty-six  years  of  age;  they  are 
contiaually  stupid,  and  will  not   see  a 


stranger  until  time  be  given  them  to  re- 
cover a  little.    When  a  prow  arrived  /Vom 
Macassar  with  a  letter  to  the  rajah,  which 
the  anakdda  insisted  upon  personally  deli, 
vering,  he  had  to  wait  two  days  before  he 
could  obtain  an  answer,  during  which  time 
the  rajah  and  his  brothers  were  recovering 
sufficiently  to  be  sensible  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  and  make  some  reply.  With 
the  exception  of  the  rajah,  his  family,  and 
the  different  smaller  rsjahs  in  the  campong, 
few  people  smoke;  they  willingly  would 
if  they  could  aflford  it.    The  consumption 
of  opium  in  Mamoodjoo  is  from  five  to 
SIX  chests  annually ;  the  price  usually  paid 
is  from  2,000  to  2,400  reals  per  chei^    It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  rajah  and  hia 
brothers  have  not  only  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  by  them  (as  well  as  the  petty 
rajahs  about  him),  but  they  increase  the 
quantity  with  facility,  and  with  certainty  ; 
yet  not  one  of  them  will  sell  a  single  tale 
of  gold  for  money.     In  Mamoodjoo  there 
are  not  less  than  forty  rajahs,  each  of  whom 
have  an  extent  of  country  in  the  interior ; 
although  for  several  reasons,  they  prefer 
living  together  on  the  cosst.    Hiese  coun- 
tries produce  gold,  of  which  they  get  a 
sufficiency  for  their  own   wants,  besides 
the  tax  they  all  lay  upon  people  going  into 
their   respective    countries.     This    varies 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  always  paid 
In  gold.     Not  one  of  these  rajahs,  includ- 
ing the  great  ones,  live  In  any  respect  better 
than  the  poorest  persons  in  the  place,  with 
the  exception  of  eating  rice  and  fresh  fish; 
they  will  not  kill  a  fowl,  or  eat  the  eggs,  if 
tbey  can  sell  them  (the  former  one  fsnam 
each,  the  latter  eight  and  ten  one  fanam)« 
Their  clothes  are  not  better  than  those  of 
their  slaves ;  all  their  gold  is  therefore  kept 
to  purchase  opium,  gunpowder,  muskets, 
swivels,  and  other  such  articles.     Opium 
they  will  only  purchase  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  a  few  months*  consumption,  but 
arms  and  ammunition  they  will  lay  m  in 
any  quantities,  and  willingly  take  out  their 
lumps  of  g^ld  to  pay  for  them.    The  only 
extra  articles  they  will  occasionally  take  in 
exchauffe  besides,  are  a  few  corges  of  blue 
and  white  cloth,  which  they  send  into  their 
respective  countries,  and  upon  which  they 
'  obtain  an  enormous  profit.  These,  however, 
thev  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  supply 
their  own  people  with. 

During  my  stay  here,  I  saw  the  sultan 
purchase  ten  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  a 
Passier  prow  at  forty-five  reals  per  barrel 
of  half  a  pecul ;  this  was  American  powder. 
The  usual  price  is  from  thirty  to  ninety 
reals  per  pecul ;  muskets  fifteen  reals  each  ; 
and  when  such  prices  are  considered,  it 
need  not  be  wondered  at  that  such  an  ex- 
tensive trade  should  be  carried  on,  for  on 
every  part  of  this  coast  it  is  the  same,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  individual  who  has 
not  his  connexions  at  Boni  or  some  part 
of  the  isknd  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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MiCMwr.  The  AnMricMM  a»ll  thdr  gmu 
powder  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  mmI 
twenty-four  dollars  per  pecul,  and  their 
muskets  seven  dollars  each.  What  must 
then  be  their  profit  when  they  dispose  of 
them  again  at  these  prices,  taking  in  return 
gold  of  the  finest  quality,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-three  and  twenty-five  reals  p«*r  bun- 
cal,  or  tale,  which  they  will  sell  at  Singa- 

5 ore  for  Uiirty  dollars,  or  8eveoty.cigbt 
ava  rupees  ?  One  of  the  principal  ra- 
jah's brothers  told  roe  be  would  within  five 
days  produce  10.000  buncals  of  sold,  5,000 
of  which  shoula  be  in  lun^  of  one,  two, 
and  three  catties  each,  if  I  would  give  in 
return  muskets,  Palenbang-made  cannon, 
gunpowder,  and  five  chests  of  opium ;  and 
m  the  course  of  one  year,  be  would  engage 
any  quantity  (for  similar  articles)  in  pieces 
of  five  to  ten  catties  of  gold,  if  they  should 
be  preferred  to  the  smafi  lump  or  dust.  In 
fact,  be  said  the  quantum  of  gold  which  he 
himself  and  his  brothers  could  produce 
would  be  equal  to  the  payment  of  the 
largest  importation  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition ;  and  the  policy  amongst  them  waa 
to  bring  forward  no  more  than  what  waa 
absolutely  necessary  for  such  purchase* 
That  such  is  their  policy  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain; and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
immense  quantities  of  the  purest  gold  could 
be  procured;  for  particular  parts  of  the 
country  abound  in  it.  Great  care  is  takea 
to  keep  strangers  from  it ;  so  these  rajahs 
have  only  to  shake  off  their  slothful  habits^ 
and  go  with  their  people  to  collect  it. 

Although  from  Biamoo^joo  there  sails 
probablv  everv  year  no  more  than  five 
prows  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  yet 
there  are  at  present  probably  not  less  than 
100  or  120  coyans  of  powder  in  the  cam- 
pong.  Poa  Bello  has  at  least  ten  coyans* 
and  the  rajah  forty  ;  besides  which,  every 
petty  njah  or  chief  has  more  or  leas.  This 
gunpowder  is  not,  and  cannot  be  used  in 
this  country  of  Marooodjoo,  as  they  have 
DO  occasion  for  it;  it  is,  however,  sent 
elsewhere  in  the  KyUe  or  Mandhaar  prows, 
whilst  the  salt  prows  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Borneo  bring  regularly  their  an. 
Dual  supply,  which,  though  great,  is  never 
aufiident,  as  the  high  standard  price  indi- 
cates. Indeed,  most  of  these  n^jabs  con- 
sider their  gold  as  of  no  other  service  than 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  purchase 
opium  for  their  own  use,  and  arms,  am- 
munition, &c.  for  the  assistance  of  their 
Bugis  friends,  and  the  annoyance  of  their 
great  enemy  the  Europeans. 

This  country  is  rich  in  the  article  of 
white  and  black  birds*  nest,  of  which  beau- 
tiful specimens  have  been  brought  to  the 
coast.  The  people  are,  however,  too  lazy 
to  look  after  them  ;  the  rajah  says  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  method  of  taking 
them,  and  thinks  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
get  people  from  Coti ;  however  the  Bugis 
will  lOOQ  shew  them  the  way  to  get  them 


when  Ibey  are  permitted  to  mak*  llie  at- 
tempt. Poa  Belki,  with  a  lew  other  inicU 
ligeat  Bugis,  are,  at  this  time^  after  ibis 
very  speculation.  They  keep  the  nwiivr 
very  secret  for  several  reasons,  one  <»f  which 
is,  that  their  white  neigfaboars  at  Mafa%asr 
would  take  a  liking  to  the  oouMry  *iteald 
iiiob  riches  be  easily  procurable.  Tins  sc. 
crecy  pervades  the  whole  of  the  people  on 
the  coast,  and  indeed  is  the  principal  mo- 
tive and  inducement  of  sending  their  gold 
to  Singapore  and  Penang,  knowing  clH*ir 
situation  is  safe  from  molestation  by  the 
English ;  Iwt  were  they  to  make  a  parade 
of  wealth  at  Macassar,  or  even  Java,  in  a 
direct  manner,  they  fancy  the  inquisitive 
Hollanders  might  make  aoine  inquiry, 
when  they  well  know  their  ridies  wvwld, 
in  a  great  measure^  vanish,— Mr.  Xlo£bift. 
—iSiiii^.  Ckron. 


We  learn  that  ihere  is  a  report  antong 
tlie  Moghul  merchants,  or  traders  in  Cal* 
cutta,  that  the  Russians  have  ofiered  to  re- 
mit tlie  expenses  of  ihe  late  war  which  the 
Persians  were  to  have  paid  according  to 
the  treaty,  on  condition  of  a  ft«e  passage 
being  allowed  them  to  HeraL  The  geo- 
graphy of  that  part  of  Asia  ia  atill  so  im- 
perfectly  known,  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  ascertained  whether  the  rivtr  upon 
which  stands  the  city  of  Herat  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Caspian  by  the  Gulf  of  Bal. 
kan,  or  joins  the  Ozus  in  its  courae  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral ;  but  to  any  one  who  inspects 
the  map,  it  will  appear  that  Hemt  is  in  the 
direct  road  to  Cabul,  in  continuation  of 
the  progress  which  the  Russians  have  latdy 
been  making  in  the  north  of  Peiaia-  We 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  proha- 
bility  of  this  rumour,  and  of  the  inferences 
which  it  justifies,  without  pledging  our. 
selves  for  the  authority  on  which  it  rests.-* 
India  Gaz* 


VwJN^Uft  of  ISasHali*  * 

Advicea  from  Buaiora  of  the  8th  June, 
state  that  the  plague  had  entirely  censed  at 
Baghdad,  Hillab,  Kerbela,  and  Nigaf, 
and  that  in  the  villages  of  the  Hie  Canal, 
at  Lamloom,  Sorah,  and  Soogcl  Sbokh, 
the  number  of  deaths  had  decreased  to  two 
or  three  daily.  His  higfaneas  the  I^wha 
was  alive,  together  with  moat  of  his  prin- 
cipal oOScers,  but  there  waa  no  report  that 
could  be  relied  on  of  the  total  number  of 
the  deaths  from  tlie  dreadful  pealilaDoe^ 
from  whicli,  most  mercifully,  Bttsaorafaad 
been  spared. 

The  inundations  and  rains  bad  been  ex- 
cessive through  the  country,  aod  as  they 
had  destroy«Nl  the  grain  crops,  it  waa 
thought  not  unlikely,  that  iliou^  tho  hoi 
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wind*  •!«  "by  the  mrtiTcs  believed  to  tHb« 
due  tbe'icoBtagioiis  influence  oi  plague^ 
famine  end  the  humidity  and  cold  of 
•utumn  wonld  revive  tiie  now-allayed 
ioourge.  The  deacrt  between  Buaaora  and 
the  sea  was  covered  with  water,  and  navi* 
gated  by  boats  of  waaAi  ^wt^'^Bombay 
Gaz^  Aitgm  17. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  plague 
at  Bagdad  and  its  neighbourhood  had 
nearly  ceased,  yet  it  still  continued  to 
lin^^er  in  the  villages  along  the  banks  of 
the  fiuphrates;  but  that  the  virulence  of 
the  disease  had  very  much  diminished,  and 
tint  the  alarm  occasioned  by  it  had  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  subsided.  The  mortality 
which  has  prevailed  at  Judda,  Mocha,  and 
tlM*  other  ports  on  tlie  Red  Sea,  it  seems 
has  been  occasioned  by  cholera  and  not  by 
tlitf  plague,  as  it  was  first  supposed. 

lliis  haneful  discurder,  we  lament  to 
find,  is  committing  ravages  all  over  India  ; 
and  at  this  Presidency  we  have  had  of  late 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  some  much  esteemed 
and  highly  respected  individuals.-— ilftu^. 


We  are  Iiappy  to  learn  that  order  and 
tranquillity  have  been  restored  to  the  island 
of  Madagii^ar,  aAer  the  storms  which  foN 
lowed  the  deatli  of  Radama.  The  queen's 
government  is  firmly  established ;  an  army 
of  nearly  tliirty  thousand  men,  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  European  manner, 
occupies  the  interior,  and  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  the  French  will  abstain  in 
future  from  their  unprincipled  attempts 
against  the  independence  of  this  unoffend- 
ing people.  We  say  unoffending,  for  we 
never  heard  of  their  attacking  any  foreign 
country,  or  fitting  out  expeditions  to  plun- 
der or  enslave  any  other  nation. 

The  queen's  government  is  extremely 
vrall-disposed  towards  the  English.  She 
has  proclaimed  herself  a  "  Friend  to 
l?eace,**  and  to  education  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge.  Her  principles  and 
conduct  in  these  respects  would  do  honour 
to  any  prince  in  Christendom.  —  Cape 
Taper. 


The  AuBLrian  Obeemer  of  the  2d  Ja- 
nuary cantaina  a  firman  issued  by  the  sul- 
tan at  CoBstantioople  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. This  document  alludes  to  the 
reeent  disturbances  in  Damascus,  which 
tenninated  in  the  assassination  of  Vizier 
flelim  Pacha,  the  governor  of  that  city, 
and  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  and  states  that  judges  have  been 
sent  to  Damascus  to  take  measures  for  tbu 


pnnishment  of  the  pemms  coneemed  in 
the  murder  of  the  governor;  and  that  oom«> 
mtssioners  have  also  been  appointed  to  in^ 
quire  into  the  causes  of  dispute  between 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt  and  this  governor  of 
St*  Jean  d'Acre.  These  oommissionars 
are  to  call  upon  the  belligeient  Ptehas  to 
submit  their  quarrels  to  the  Snblime  Porte^ 
and  to  cease  hostilities ;  and  the  most  poai* 
tive  orders  have  been  sent  to  Ibrahim 
pacha  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  return 
instantly  to  Egypt. 


IKSUERXCnoif  IN  HAIWAN. 

We  gave  an  account  of  this  insurrec- 
tion last  month.  One  account  is,  that 
the  disturbance  was  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  of  rice.  The  hungry  people 
began  to  plunder  two  rice  shops,  to  sup. 
press  which,  the  magistrate  and  a  mill, 
tary  officer  went  out,  and  were  put  to 
death  by  the  populace.  Another  story 
is  that  the  mountaineers,  called  Le- 
jin,  who  inhabit  the  central  part  of  the 
island,  and  have  a  king  of  their  own,  have 
come  down  and  attacked  the  lowlanders, 
for  whom,  at  the  first  onset,  they  were 
too  powerful,  and  killed  several  Chinese 
officers.  It  is  said  that  the  governor  of 
Canton,  afler  deliberating  with  the  Tartar 
general  and  foo-yuen,  has  gone  in  per* 
son,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  This,  however, 
is  the  period  when  he  makes  a  tour  of  the 
province  to  review  the  military  stations. 

The  popular  belief  among  the  Chinese 
is  that  the  natives  of  Hainan,  who  inhabit 
the  mountains,  have  tails  like  the  monkey 
race ;  that  they  go  naked,  and  eat  every 
thing  raw. — Canton  Reg*^  April  19. 

The  official  report  of  the  governor 
and  foo-yuen  concerning  this  insurrec- 
tion (dated  April  3d},  states  that  the 
general  commanding  at  the  island  found 
the  Le  banditti,  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
on  the  hills;  their  villages  were  stockaded, 
and  they  opposed  the  government  troops 
with  swords  and  arrows.  An  action  took 
place,  in  which  the  banditti  were  defeated. 
Tbe  general  wss  forming  plans  for  the 
seizure  of  the  insurgents.  The  report 
adds :  '^  what  haa  been  the  origin  of  the 
bloody  qoarrel,^wbether  it  has  been  ex* 
cited  by  traitorous  Chinese, — or  whether 
there  is  some  other  cause  forit;-^^ese 
things  have  not  yet  been  authentically  and 
clearly  reported.  Although  the  said  Le 
banditti  are  mere  barbarians,  assembled, 
like  crows,  but  for  a  moment ;  yet,  fearing 
lest  the  commandant  with  the  taou  and 
foo,  should,  by  not  managing  the  afibir 
well,  occasion  delay,  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  serious  consequences  to  those 
districts,  your  majesty's  Minister  Le  witt 
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on  the  flSth  day  of  the  prawnt  moon 
(April  8th),  wt  out  in  person  for  Keung. 
chow,  teking  with  him  Kin-Ian,  the  fooof 
8heou.chow,oow  at  Canton  on  public  busi- 
nfM.'*  Governor  Le  accordingly  crossed 
ofcr  to  Hainan,  whence  he  returned  the 
90th  June  completely  successful,  having 
taken  and  put  to  death  the  principal  in. 
sufgenti* 

SaiTISB  TKADI. 

We  insert  the  following  items  connected 
with  the  British  trade  at  this  port  in  the 
past  season.  They  form  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  amount  of  imports  and  ex. 
ports  in  British  vessels  of  several  of  the 
leading  articles  of  our  commerce. 

BuBkn  Esparttd, 

Sp.  Dn.  Taels. 

ToLoDdon 8,443,709  Syoee  Silver,  114,861 

To  Cdcutto 688,440  Sy oee  Silver,  SSS.876 

To  Bombay   ••••2,375,688  Syoee Silver,  433,09S 

To  sundry  places       38,500  Sycee  Silver,  000,000 

Sp.  D.  JimM  Taels  77O4B0 

Making  a  touU  value  of  Spaaiah  Dollan  0,506,306. 

The  Importation  of  CTotton  haa  amounted  to 

186,000  balca,  conaiatiag  of  Bengal    Pla.     106,000 

Bombay  ....    370*000 
Madras  93,000 


ImporU* 
Sandsl-wood,Pla.  11.000 

pepper l(i*0()0 

Rattans 25.000 

Betel  nut 23,000 

Putchuck 


Olibanum 

Sbarlu  fins  and 
maws 


Net  Peeuls  486,000 

Nankin  Raw  \  ,aaa 
Silk,  Pli.  ../    '•'*" 

Canton  . . .  .m.  .  3,708 
3,000  Nankeen  cloth  \  ook  mM 
1,9U0    (chiefly  brown) /*^'""' 


,406,000 


1,900     Silk  piece     Y 

!2? frl*.::::::  iVZ  '^.  !^..}  «•.«» 

Iron    30,000  Caalabuda.....    1,400 

Tin 6,200    Camphor 2,100 

Stciel &N)    RhulMurb 1,300 

Tin  plates,     \  Q^n    ^^van 12,000 

hOMS /  ^^    Sugar 07,000 

Broadcloth,    \  >  i^a  S  ugar  Candy..  •«  47.000 

bales,  /  ^'^^  Star  AnnlMed  . .    2,800 

Long  Ells 7,500  VermilUan,boxcs,  3,200 

Camlets ••  1.600  South  American!    .mo 

Cotton  Yam,  pla.  2,600  Copper,  Pla.-./  **"* 

C^PJ^   }  47,(KX)     ^SlSf.rrf!}  !'«» 
Tea,  exclusive  of  the  Company's  \  qa  jmm 

Investments,  Pla.   ^... /*''«* 

of  which  the  private  tiade^ 

of  the  oommanden  and V,> AnA...»u 

officers  of  the  Company's  fl5»«»  peeuls. 

sMpa  amounts  to  aixmt.  •  ^ 

Shipments  to  India 2,200   do. 

Shipments  to  Botany  Bay  •  •    2,800    do. 

Canton  Reg.,  April  9. 


HISCXLLANEOUS. 

Foreign  Ladies, — Letter  from  the  bong* 
merchants,  accompanying  an  order  firom 
the  governor,  communicated  by  the  nan- 
hae-b^en^  against  foreign  females  gotog 
to  Canton. 

**  A  respectful  notification.  On  the  1st 
day  of  the  4th  moon  (May  ISth)  we  re- 
ceived from  the  nan-bae.h^n  an  order, 
received  by  him  from  the  An-cb4.sxe, 
who  bad  recdved  it  from  the  governor, 
declaring  thst,  for  foreigners  of  any 
nation  to  take  with  tbem  foreign  females 
to  Canton,  is  in  opposition  to  the  regula- 


tions and  prahibitiona.  Hie  order  we  have 
now  received,  reprimands  ua,  and  con- 
demns the  linguists  to  be  punkbed  by  the 
cudgel ;  declarss  *  that  the  prohibitions 
must  be  implicitlj  obeyed,  and  if  (the 
foreigners)  again  oppose  and  preaume  to 
bring  females  to  Canton,  a  memorial  shall, 
assuredly,  immediately  be  sent  to  the  eov 
peror,  and  they  shall  be  driven  out  with 
severity,  and,  for  ever  disallowed  to  come 
to  Canton  to  exchange  their  goods,  and 
take  away  our  products.' 

*<  W«  now  send  a  copy  of  the  gover*. 
nor's  order,  praying  you,  Sir,  to  eiamine 
and  act  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  and 
to  enjoin  on  all  the  gentlemen  of  yonr 
honourable  nation  that  they  act  in  obedience 
thereto.  This  is  what  we  pray,  and  for 
this  special  purpose  we  send  thia  notiiica- 
tion,  and  remain,  &c.*' 

(The  names  of  How-qua,  Junior,  and 
the  other  nine  merchants  are  subscribed.) 

«  4th  moon,  8th  day.  May  19th  1831.)** 

•*  To  Mr.  Jardine.** 

The  order  of  the  judge  directs  the 
hong-merchants  to  be  chastised  by  the 
bamboo,  with  permission  to  redeem  the 
penalty  by  a  fine ;  and  directs  foreigneis 
to  be  imprisoned,  "  if  they  dare  again  to 
oppose  and  presume  to  bring  foreign 
females  to  Canton,  a  memorial  shall 
assuredly  be  immediately  sent  to  the  em- 
peror, and  they  shall  be  driven  out  with 
severity,  and  for  ever  disallowed  to  come 
to  Canton^  to  exchange  their  goods  and 
take  away  our  products." 

Le,  the  (^vemor,  has  also  issued  an 
order  concerning  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Kierulf 
to  Canton,  or  as  the  governor  politely 
expresses  it,  **  a  barharian  merchant,  com- 
ing to  settle  accounts  with  another  bar. 
barian,  brought  a  bari>arian  wife;**  and 
he  threatens,  if  any  barbarian  offends  in 
like  manner  again,  to  stop  his  trade,  and 
put  him  in  custody.  "  Tremble,"  (con- 
cludes the  order)  ^'intensely,  inteoselj!** 

General  F«yig-gan.— The  fate  of  this 
unfortunate  officer,  charged  with  cow- 
ardice, is  at  last  decided.  Chang.ling,  the 
hero  of  Cashgar,  universally  believed  to  be 
the  betrayer,  and,  consequently,  the  indi. 
rect  murderer  of  Chang.ki*hur,  has,  at  the 
town  of  Aksa,  tried  General  Yung-gaa 
for  cowardice^  and  brought  him  in  by  the 
articles  of  war,  guilty— (immediate  death) 
with  the  benefit  however,  not  of  clergy, 
but  of  reference  to  the  throne.  Ifis  omi- 
jesty  has  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  haa  granted  a  repiiene  till  the 
autumnal  assise,  vrfaen  the  execution  mosk 
take  place  at  Peking.  A  few  other  general 
officers  acting  with  Tung-gan,  and  under 
his  orders,  were  also  Ibond  guilty  (death) 
at  Chang- ling's  court  martial,  but  they  are 
pardoned  by  the  emperor,  uook  the  con. 
sideration  that  it  was  tiicir  doty  to  obey.— 
Canton  Reg^t  April  19. 
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nanbcr  we  gaw*  ioiim  acoount  of  tba 
Antiayi  traders  wbo  oceuioncd  the 
recent  military  operations  in  Western  Tar- 
Cary,  His  majesty  laid  strict  injunction 
on  Cbang.lingy  the  hero  of  Cashgar,  to 
ascertain  what  the  real  causes  of  Ste  dis- 
turfattncca  were.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
the  emperor  receiTed  Chang,  ling's  report, 
which  was  to  this  effect,  as  given  in  the 
Peking  Gazette:  Ma-yen-ching,  the  go- 
^remor  of  Peking  being  left  in  Tartary 
after  the  capture  of  Chang.ki-hur  to  set- 
tle aflairs  and  secure  the  subsequent  tran- 
quillity of  the  territory,  chose  to  eipel 
these  traders,  searched  their  hones,  and 
drove  the  men  away  without  tlieir  fiu 
milies.  He  also  interdicted  to  them  the 
vxpoft  of  tee  and  rhubarb.  Filled  with 
indignation  and  resentment,  they  formed 
conneiions  with  surrounding  tribes,  and 
oommenced  those  hostilities  which  have 
aheady  cost  much  blood  and  treasure. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  received  this  re- 
porty  he  immediately  degraded  Na -yen- 
dung  from  the  high  titulary  honour  of 
**  Guardian  of  the  beir-apparent,"  ordered 
the  double-eyed  peacock's  feather  to  be 
plucked  from  his  cap,  and  the  purple- 
coloured  bridle,  conferred  by  imperial 
frvoiir,  snatched  from  his  horse.  Thus 
degraded,  Gorernor  Na  was  subjected  to  a 
court-martial,  which  decreed  his  dismissal 
firom  the  imperial  service,  and  his  miyesty 
has  confirmed  the  sentenoeb 

Na's  son,  who  held  high  offices  near  the 
emperor's  person,  baa,  for  his  father's 
Ikulta,  been  expelled  from  the  inner  depart- 
Benta  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  guardsman,  to 
stand  aentry  at  the  outside  gate. 

This  degraded  old  officer  Na  was  so- 
vemor  of  Canton  at  the  time  Admiral 
Dniry  came  to  China,  and  remained  in 
disgrace,  on  that  account,  during  the  reign 
of  Kea  king.  His  present  majesty  restored 
him  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 

Ke-eheo,  from  the  governorship  of  Se- 
diiien  province,  is  promoted  to  Peking. 
Tlie  £smlasal  of  Na  has  occasioned  a 
number  of  changes  among  the  goTernors 
and  deputy-governors  in  the  north  and 
of  the  empire.— /6cc^.,  June  18. 


Foreignen.  —  Chinese  gentry  and  old 
men  often  meet  in  the  idol  temples  to  con- 
floH  about  the  affairs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, end  on  some  occasions  they  control 
bj  their  public  voice  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates.  We  have  heard  that  at 
Macao  they  are  particularly  busy  against 
Ibreigners,  insisting  on  obsolete  laws  be- 
ing acted  on.  If  the  local  magistnites 
decline  listening  to  them,  they  unite  and 
carry  their  appeal  to  higher  authority. 
Itieie  gentry  prevented  a  road  being  made 
on  a  late  occasion.  There  is  an  imperial 
oftler   thai   the    number    of  forcigner^i' 
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houses  shall  notbe  incremed  in  Macao ;  it 
is  only  permitted  to  lepair  old  ones,  no  new 
ones  most  be  built  on  sites  where  houses 
have  not  exixted  before.  If  the  local  mn- 
gistrste  takes  a  fiee  to  connive,  these  people 
ecop  the  work  till  they  also  are  satisfied  in 
eome  way. — IM^  April  10. 

Papers  from  New  York  contsin  intelli- 
gence from  Canton  to  the  4th  of  August, 
according  to  which  the  differences  between 
the  Cliinese  and  British  authorities  were 
still  unsettled,  though  not  seriously  threat- 
ening an  ultimate  suspension  of  tfftode. 
The  governor  had  left  for  Pekin.  Before 
bis  departure  he  had  directed  the  hong 
merchants  to  return  unopened  the  remon- 
strances of  the  select  committee,  and  to 
keep  the  keys  of  the  factory,  which,  until 
his  return,  were  to  remain  in  the  liong 
merchants'  possession.  In  answer  io  a 
remonstrance  addressed  by  the  British 
merchants  to  the  provisional  governor  of 
Canton,  the  latter  functionary  tells  them, 
that  '<  barbarians  of  all  nations  who  come 
to  the  open  noarket  of  Canton  ouglrt  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  ioterdicta 
and  orders  of  the  Celestial  Empire."  The 
Canton  market  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  affected  by  the  existing  mia- 
understandiog. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALEa 

MiscxutAirxocrs. 

King  George" $  &n»nd.— On  Friday  last 
the  Itabeiia  government  schooner  arrived, 
last  from  King  George's  Sound,  whidi  the 
local  government  has  very  propcriy  at 
length  abandoned  to  the  deluded  settlers 
of  Swan  River,  Western  Port ;  ahnost  the 
only  distant  settlement  that  ought  to  have 
been  retained  was  the  first  abandoned.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  have  kept  that 
on  foot;  but  distant  settlements,  which 
weaken  the  parent  colony  by  exhausting 
or  drawing  away  valuable  labour  and  capi- 
tal to  no  purpose^  are  worse  than  useless. 
We  think  the  home  government  have  done 
wisely  in  directing  the  abandonment  of  all 
distant  settlements.  We  should  rather  en- 
courage the  French,  or  some  other  foreign 
nation  to  settle  along  on  some  distant 
parts  of  the  coast,  wliere  a  beneficial  inter- 
course would  naturally  spring  up.  Our 
jealousy  of  any  foreign  power  resemblea 
the  very  mistaken  poKcy  that  would  ph>- 
hibit  strangers  from  holding  landa  in  the 
colony,  under  the  plea  that  tl)ey  are  aliens, 
whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  all  en- 
lightened states  to  encourage  foreigners, 
wbo  would  introduce  with  them  the  various 
arts  and  improvements  of  their  parent 
land. 

The  Isabella  brings  intelligence  of  the 
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dMih  of  CapUio  Barker,  late  comman* 
dant  of  King  George*i  Souod,  wbo  it  it 
oonfideotly  InJieved  was  murdered  by  the 
oalifefy  after  crosping  a  river  to  the  caau 
ward  of  Encounter  Bay»  which  be  coh- 
je<;tured  oimmunicated  witli  the  Ute  Alex, 
andrina,  fallep  in  with  by  Captain  Sturt. 
Captain  B.  it  much  regretted  by  his  bro- 
ther oflBcera.  Before  the  Itabelta  left, 
eight  of  the  prisoners  made  their  escape 
into  the  bush. — AuUfciiant  Mm^  27. 

MuctUanetna, — Tw*  small  detachments 
of  troops  have  been  sent  from  Sydney  to 
New  Zealand,  for  the  protection  of  the 
English .  settlers,  who  are  succeeding  in 
raising  hemp  and  flax  in  great  abundance 
there,  the  quality  of  whidi  is  said  to  be 
very  fine* 

A  new  marine  insurance  company  has 
been  started  at  Sydney ,  witti  a  capiul  of 
jei50kOOO. 

Hil  Migesty's  ship  Comet  returned  to 
port  on  Monday,  having  conveyed  from 
Pitcaim*s  Island!,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  5}7th  February  last,  the  whole  popula- 
tion, men,  women,  and  children,  eighty- 
seven  in  number,  to  Otaheite,  the  queen 
of  which  island  had  set  apart  for  their  use 
•  tiBct  of  land,  but  the  msjor  part  were 
naturally  discontented  at  their  change  of 
situation,  and  many  longefl  to  return  to 
their  native  shores.  Old  Adams,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  J7(mn/y,  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  some  months  ago.  On 
Pitcaim*8  Island  the  expatriated  natives 
left  behind  large  plantations  of  yams, 
plantains,  Indian  com,  and  other  tropical 
productions;  the  natives  are  represented 
to  be  skilful,  honest,  and  active  in  their 
babits.  Unless  with  their  decided  consent, 
we  consider  it  would  have  been  more  kind- 
ness to  have  left  them  in  their  native  isle. 

Hardy  Vaux. — Hardy  Vaux,  who  is  so 
notorious  by  the  history  of  his  adventurct 
published  by  himself,  has  paid  a  third  visit 
to  these  shores  O.  H.  M.  S.,  in  consequence 
d  attempting  to  pass  forged  notes  in  the 
dty  of  Dublin.  He  escaped  from  this 
colony  about  two  years  back,  when  he  was 
a  prisoner  for  life,  holding  an  emancipa. 
tion :  bit  account  of  his  escape  is  as  fol. 
lows; — himself  and  a  fellow  prisoner 
atowed  themselves  away  on  board  the  brig 
Midat  i  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, the  captain  wished  the  British  con- 
sul to  take  the  runaways  under  his  chai^e^ 
which,  however,  he  refused,  and  the  cap- 
tain consequently  turned  them  adrift.  Vaux 
found  his  way  from  thence  to  Dublin, 
being  too  well  known  to  resort  to  his  old 
haunts  in  London.  The  name  of  the  com* 
panion  of  his  flight  he  religiously  conceals. 
It  appears  very  probable  tliat  he  will  be  sent 
to  Norfolk  Island  as  a  place  of  safety.-— 
Sydney  Seraldf  May  9. 

Improvements. — A  two.penny  post  bat 
been  established  at  Sydney. 


New  soap  and  candle  mintfartories, 
diatilleric*,  saw-mills,  and  other  aimilv 
establishments  are  going  on  upon  a  large 
scale. 

The  curing  of  beef  for  the  English  mar. 
ket  succeeds. 

The  new  promenade  in  the  government 
domain  is  daily  approaching  perfection. 

Slorm  and  InundaUan.-'-^A  frightful 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  producing  an  ex. 
tensive  inundation,  devastated  the  Mait* 
land  district.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hunter** 
River,  in  May  last,  occasioning  severe 
losses  of  crops,  buildings,  cattle,  &c. 

Mr,  JTo/snan.— This  gentleman,  well 
known  as  *'the  blind  traveller,"  was  about 
to  take  a  tour  of  ob§eriatum  up  the  coun- 

JSufArof^frs.— The  depredations  of  these 
marauders  have  ceased. 

Journey  o/'  Ih$co9cry, — Several  native 
youths,  in  the  district  of  Hunter's  River, 
intend  to  explore  Pitt  River,  the  head  of 
which  is  al)ove  Liverpool  Plains;  fttim 
the  course  which  it  takes,  it  is  strongly 
expected  that  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Trade  with  the  Cape, — Tlie  ship  Cbm- 
waUie,  continues  to  make  constant  tripe 
betvreen  the  Cape  and  Swan  River,  im- 
porting horses,  cattle  and  sheep^  which 
fetch  a  good  remunerating  price,  and  are 
paid  for  in  ready  money. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Tbe  Hohart  Town  Courier  of  Aug.  1.S, 
contains  the  following  sutement,  given  by 
Edward  Broughton,  who,  with  a  man 
named  Macavoy,  was  executed  for  deser- 
tion from  tlie  penal  settlement  at  Mac- 
quarie  Harbour. 

The  party  of  runaways  from  Macqnarie 
harbour,  of  which  Broughton  was  one, 
consisted  originally  of  five  men,  ms. 
Richard  Hutchinson,  commonly  called 
Up-and-down  Dick,  a  tall  man,  who  liad 
at  one  time  a  large  flock  of  sheep  and  a 
herd  of  cattle  at  Berk-hut  plaina,  between 
the  Clyde  and  Shannon,  near  the  spot 
where  Cluny  Park  now  is,  the  estate  of 
Capt.  Clark ;  of  an  old  man  named  Co- 
ventry, about  sixty  years  of  age  ;  l^ttrick 
Fsgan,  a  boy  of  a  most  depraved  cfaa. 
racter,  about  eighteen  years  old  ;  and  the 
two  malefactors,  Broughton  and  Macavoy. 
These  men  happened  to  be  at  one  uf  the 
out-stations  at  Macquarie  Harbour,  and 
were  in  charge  of  one  man,  a  constable. 
This  constable,  Broughton  declared,  had 
shown  him  many  personal  kindneasea,  and 
refused  him  nothing  in  his  power ;  never- 
theless, on  their  departure,  he  joined  with 
his  four  companions  in  robbing  him  of 
every  article  he  had,  not  leaving  him  even 
a  loaf  of  bread  to  subsist  on,  though  he 
was  without  a  morsel,  and  three  daya 
must  have  elapsed  before  he  could  obtain 
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•ny  ibore  from  the  main  tettlMnent ; '  and 
BnNigliton  bad  liesides,  at  Tarious  times, 
tried  to  be  accessary  to  his  death,  by  let- 
ting a  tree  fall  upon  biin  without  giving 
kim  notice,  or  by  other  means,  u>r  no 
oth^r  earthly  reason  than  because  he  was 
a  constable,  and  the  unwilling  or  passive 
instrument  of  flogging  the  men,  and  be 
therefore  bated  him. 

One  would  have  thought  that  these  6ve 
men,  thus  embarked  in  a  most  perilous 
journey,  would  have  been  knit  together 
in  one  interest  for  their  mutual  safety  and 
protection ;  but  the  very  contrary  was  the 
case,  as  the  sf^uel  proved.  They  viewed 
each  other  with  the  most  murderous  feel- 
ing, jealous  of  the  possession  of  the  only 
axe  which  they  carried  amongu  them,  lest 
one  should  drive  it  into  the  head  of  the 
other,  for  that  was  their  mode  of  slaughter 
upon  one-another,  while  the  wretched  vic- 
tim was  asleep. 

As  soon  as  the  provisions  which  they 
had  contrived  to  carry  with  them  were 
eihausted,  the  oiber  four  agreed  among 
themselves  to  kill  Hutdiinson  and  to  eat 
his  body  for  suppoft,  and  they  drew  lots 
among  them  who  should  be  the  one  to 
drive  the  falal  aze  into  his  head.  The  lot 
fell  on  Broughtoo,  who  carried  it  into 
execution.  They  cut  the  body  in  pieces, 
and  carried  it  with  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hands,  feet,  bead,  and  intes- 
tines. Tliey  ate  heartily  of  it.  It  lasted 
them  some  days ;  and  when  it  was  nearly 
all  consumed,  a  general  alarm  seised  the 
whole  party,  lest  the  one  should  kill  the 
other.  The  greatest  jealousy  prevailed 
about  carrying  the  axe,  and  scarce  one 
amongst  them  dared  to  shut  his  eyes  or 
dose .  for  a  moment  for  fear  of  being  sa- 
crificed unawares.  Under  these  dreadful 
circumstances^  Broughtoo  and  Fagan 
jnade  a  sort  of  agreement  between  them, 
that  while  the  one  slept  the  other  should 
watch  alternately.  *'  The  next  that  was 
mnidered  was  Coventry,  the  old  man :  he 
was  cutting  wood  one  nighty  and  we 
Agreed  in  the  mean  time  to  kill  him. 
Macavoy  and  Ffgan  wanted  to  draw  lota 
again  who  should  kill  him,  but  I  said  no 
—I  had  already  killed  my  man,  and  they 
enght  to  do  it  between  them,  that  they 
might  be  in  the  same  trouble  as  me. 
Fa^m  strdck  him  the  first  blow.  He  saw 
him  coming  and  called  out  for  mercy :  lie 
struck  him  on  the  head  just  above  the  eye, 
but  did  not  kill  him,  myself  and  Ma- 
cavoy finished  him  and  cut  him  to  pieces. 
We  ate  greedily  of  the  flesh,  never  sparing 
it,  just  as  if  we  had  expected  to  meet  with 
a  whole  bullock  next  day.  I  used  to 
carry  the  axe  by  day  and  lay  it  under  my 
head  at  night — ^forsetting  that  they  had 
knives  and  raxors,  I  thought  I  was  safe. 
Before  we  had  eaten  all  Coventry's  flesh, 
Hacavoy  one  night  started  up,  looking 


horribly,  and  bid  me  coiiie  with  him  to 
set  some  snares  to  try  to  catch  a  kangaroo. 
We  left  Fagan  by  the  firev  and  when  we 
bad  gone  alxmt  300. yards  he  asked  me  to 
sit  down.  I  had  the  axe  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  I  was  aftaid  he  wanted  to  kill 
me,  for  he  was  stronger  than  me.  So  I 
threw  tlie  axe  aside,  but  farther  from  him 
than  me,  for  fear  he  should  try  to  snatch 
it,  and  that  I  might  reach  it  before  him 
if  he  did.  But  he  wanted .  me  to  kill 
Fagan  that  he  might  not  be  evidence 
against  us.  I  would  not  agree  to  it, 
saying  I  could  trust  my  life  in  his  hands, 
and  we  returned  to  thie  fire.  Fagan  was 
lying  by  the  fire.  He  was  wanning  him- 
self, and  I  threw  the  axe  down.  He 
looked  up,  and  said,  *  Have  you  put  any 
snares  down,  Ned  ?'  I  said,  *  No,  there 
are  snares  enough,  if  you  did  but  know 
it.  I  sat  beside  him,  Macavoy  was  be- 
yond  me ;  he  was  on  my  right  and  Fagati 
on  my  left.  I  was  wishing  to  tell  Fagan 
what  bad  passed,  but  could  not,  as  Ma- 
cavoy was  sitting  with  tlie  axe  close  by 
looking  at  us.  I  laid  down  and  was  in  a 
doze,  when  I  beard  Fagan  scream  out. 
I  leaped  on  my  feet  in  a  dreadful  fright, 
and  saw  Fagan  lying  on  Ids  back  with  a 
dreadful  cut  in  his  head,  and  the  blood 
pouring  from  it.  Macavoy  was  standing 
over  him  with  the  axe  in  his  band.  1 
said,  '  You  murdering  rascal,  what  have 
you  done  ?*  He  eaid,  <  This  will  save  our 
lives,'  and  struckjiim  another  blow  on  the 
head  with  the  axe.  Fagan  only  j^roaned 
after  the  scream.  Macavoy  then  cut  hia 
his  throat  with  a  rasor  through  the  wind- 
pipe. We  then  stripped  off  his  clothes 
and  out  the  body  in  pieces  and  roasted  it. 
We  roasted  all  at  once,  upon  all  occasions, 
as  it  was  lighter  to  carry  and  would  keep 
longer,  and  would  not  be  so  easily  dis- 
covered. About  four  days  after  that,  w^ 
gave  ourselves  up  at  Macguire*s  Marsh. 
Two  days  before  we  bad  heard  some  doga 
that  had  caught  a  kangaroo— ^ey  were 
wild  dogs:  we  saw  nobody,  we  got  the 
kangaroo,  and  threw  away  the  remainder 
of  Fagan's  body.' 


t« 


We  kne  authority  to  stale,  that  the  de* 
putation  from.  Mauritius  to  Eoglaiidlias 
obtained  itf  objects.  That  isUuid  is  to 
have  an  open  council  under  the  sanction 
c€  the'  crpwn.  Taxes  and  expenditures 
will  be  diminished,  and  all  motiopoly  abo- 
lished. A  charter  has  been  obtained  for 
establishing  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of 
jS  100,000.  Forty  thousand  pounds  in 
specie  is  going  from  England  for  that 
bank.  All  this  shows  what  perseverance 
and  union  can  do.—* Zmd  ^ricktunh  Oa, 
21. 


)00     AsUUic  IniMgene^^^-AnaHe  RMma.^-'Cape  tf  O^od  Hope,  ^c.    '  IFks. 


The  Tftlue  of  the  goods  exposed  for  sale 
at  the  late  fair  of  Niihney,  Novogorod, 
was  marly  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
liona  of  ruble%  including  nearly  ninety, 
four  miUiona  of  Roasian  goods,  eleven 
mtlliona  and  a  half  of  Ctiineite,  fourteen 
millions  of  European  and  colonial,  half  a 
million  of  Bucliarian,  nearly  two  millions 
of  Persian,  and  nine  millions  of  Arme- 
nian, besides  horses  and  cattle  to  the  value 
of  750,000  rubles.  The  totol  sold  was  to 
the  value  of  above  98,000,000  rubles.'^ 
JZftfnais  Paper, 


<!rape  of  dooH  IQopr. 

"  Oipe  of  Good  Hope  papers  to  the  12th  of 
November  have  been  received.  Hiey  con- 
tain statements  relating  to  the  exports  of 
colonial  produce  from  TVd>le  Bay,  for  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  their  va- 
Ine  is  estimated  below  dial  of  the  exports 
far  the  corresponding  quarter  of  18S0, 
being  a  difierenee  of  j^l5,401.  against  the 
last  quarter,  •arising  from  a  stagnation  in 
trade,  which,'  Hi  the  South  AJricaUt  is  as. 
cribed  chfeily  to  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
wine  trade  in  the  colony.  In  former  years, 
the  fiurmers  were  in  the  habit  of  circulating 
from  Rds.  100,000  to  Rds.  150,000  per 
Month,  during  the  mombs  of  October,  No. 
vember,  Deeember  and  January;  but  in 
the  last  month  of  October  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  not  more  than  Rds.  20,000 
(J?l>500),  have  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase  of  British  manufactures  by  the  far- 
mers of  the  wine  districts.  Hie  shops  in 
Cape  Town  were  therefore  full  of  goods, 
and  the  merchants  were  unable  to  dispose 
of  one  bale,  where  in  former  times  t^ 
were  required.  In  most  instances  pricea 
had  ikUen  below  the  ori^nal  cost,  and  the 
recefnt  lUlure  of  several  retailers  has  served 
to  increase  the  embarrassment  off  the  whole- 
sale denlers. 


At  a  military  post  in  the  remotest  and 
most  secluded  part  of  this  Island,  oceu. 
pied  by  only  two  pirates,  an  atrocious 
murder  haa  been  committed.  The  fol^ 
lowing  are  the  patrticulara: 

Upon  the  sammit  of  Sugar-loaf  Rock 
(900  feet  high)  there  is  a  level  of  about 
ten  feet  square,  with  a  wall  erected  towaidi 
theses,  to  prevent  accidents,  two  feet  and 
a-half  high.  On  the  land  side,  near  the 
top>  there  is  a  small  shelf,  on  which  Is 
erected  a  hut  Ibr  ibe  residence  of  twosol** 
diers,  wboavealwaye  statieBed  upon  ihle 


rock  to  look  out  for  sMps  approAcfafaig  the 
island,  and  whose  duty  it  is^  whenever  a 
sail  appears  in  sight,  to  conraranicale  by 
telegraph  to  Ladder-blll  Battery.     On  the 
nth  of  August  last,  the  two  men  who 
were  on  duty  at  the  Sugar-loaf  Rock,  by 
names  Albutt  and  Taylor,  each  made  ■ 
ship  at  the  same,   or  nearly  the  same  In- 
stent.     Each  claimed  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery,  for  which  there  is  a  reward  of  five 
shillings.     A  quarrel  ensued.    Taylor  deu 
scended  to  the  hut  on  die  shelf,  armed 
himself  with  a  musket,  returned  and  fired 
at  Albutt.  The  shot  having  missed,  Taylor 
returned  to  tlie  hat  a  second  time,   took 
another  musket,  and  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit.    Taking  a  more  deliberate  aim,   fee 
fired  a  second    time,    and  diot   Albott 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  ball 
carrying  away  a  great  part  of  the  jaw. 
Taylor  finding  his  victim  still  alive^  dr^. 
ged  him   to  the  edge  of   the  precipice, 
hurled  him  over  the  wall ;  and,  as  be  sup- 
posed,   into  the  sea,    thinking  that  the 
murder  would  not  be  discovered.     But  so 
it  happened,  that  at  a  distance  of  a  fall  of 
seven  hundred  feet,  and  above  two  biM. 
dred  from  the  sea,  there  was  a  email  par- 
tion  of  a  rock  jutting  out,  upon  whidi 
the  lM>dy  fell.    Taylor  then  procured  large 
stones  from  the  land  side,  which  he  hurled 
down  oppn  the  body  with  a  hope  of  dis- 
lodging it,  but  to  no  avail.     On  the  fbl- 
lowing  morning,  Taylor  signaled  that  his 
comrade  Albutt  had  left  the  station  m  the 
night,  and  had  not  since  returned.     Ano- 
ther man  was  appointed  to  the  station  ; 
who,  OB  looking  over  the  wan,  discovered 
the  body  of  Albutt  lying  upon  the  pitgect- 
ing  part  of  the  rock.     A  parly  of  soMlera 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  top  of 
Sugar-loaf  Rodr,  provided  with  four  coila 
of  rope  and  sail  cloth,  with  the  necesMgy 
tackle  lor  lowering  a  hanunock  for  the 
purpose  of  raismg  the  body.  Theaoldiera 
having  succeeded  in  raising  the  body,  It 
was  discovered  to  have  been  batbaronaly 
miutteredy  and  the  coorae  of  the  fa^l  was 
apparent.     Taylor  «ras  ibstantW  aeeoNd 
as  the  mnrderer.      A  coroner^s  mqucat 
was  held  on  the  body,  and  a  verdict  of 
wilful  nHirder  returned  against  Taylor, 
who  was  shortly  to  be  tried  at  a  specild 
tetaion,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.    Skib- 
eequent  to  Tiylor*s  committal,   hn  wi4^ 
who  had  witnessed  the  horrid  tranaacticm, 
atated,  that  as  she  was  ascending  the  rock 
in  the  afletnoon  she  heard  the  repoit  of  a 
ttusket.     When  she  girfned  Ae  hut  she 
iaw  her  husband  come  bad^,  take  anotber 
nuiket,  and  re-ascend  the  summit ;  sbe 
followed,  and  saw  hhn  fire  at  Altmt^  wbo 
fell,  mortally  wounded  she  supposed,  bnt 
not  dead ;  her  husband  then  dragged  hxtn 
to  die  wan  at  the  edge  of  the  precinic& 
Old  horied  htm  over. 
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REGISTER. 


GOVERNMENT    GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

CIVIL  XXDICAL  DUnsa  AT  SXLRI. 

Fort  WUliam^  Jtify29,  1831  .^Tbe  civil 
medical  dnticB  at  Delhi,  including  those 
of  the  residency,  will  henceforth  be  pro- 
vided for  by  an  establishment  on  the  scale 
allowed  for  a  provincial  civil  station,  ock. 
one  surgeon  and  one  assistant-aurgeon. 

BCmSWAX,   TATXA,    AND   BA&IILLT 
FSOVIKCIAL   MATTAUOK. 

Fort  WilUam,  Aug*  5,  1831.— The  Hon. 
Vice  President  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  Bordwan,  Patna,  and  Ba- 
reilly  provincial  batulions  be  severally  dis- 
banded  on  the  1st  of  November  next,  in 
cotiformity  with  detailed  instructions  with 
which  the  oflicers  commanding  those  corps 
will  be  fumisfaed, 

3.  Ttom  the  date  specified,  or  as  soon 
after  as  the  accounts  of  the  men  can  be  ad- 
justed, the  adjutants  and  European  non> 
ccnnmiasioiMd  staff  of  theabovementiotied 
battaliona  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Esc.  the  Commander-in-chief:  the  arms, 
accootremeots,  ammunition,  and  public 
atoroa  in  use  with  the  corps,  minutely  sur- 
veyed, reported  upon  to  the  Military 
Boaro,  and  forwarded  to  their  respective 
luagaaiBse,  aad  the  books  and  other  public 
reoonds  deposited  in  the  offices  of  the  deputy 
aoaistaat  ai^iilant  generals  ai  Barrackpore 
and  Dinapore,  and  of  the  msjor  of  brigade 
«t  Baveiny,  respectively. 

WOBft  AMOTAStt  AT  MOHORTm. 

Fort  WilUam,  J^,  5,  1831.  —  Under 
isKtructtoos  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
DiiMlora,  the  appointment  of  fort  adju- 
tant at  Monghyr  will  be  abolished  from 
the  1st  proximo;  and  all  books  and  public 
seeaidi  appsataining  tfaareio  dcpoaitedio 
tbe  office  of  the  assistant  adjutant  genend 
at  Dinapore. 

mAMX  BOSRTAL  AT  KOHOHTE. 

Fort  WUSam^  Aug.  5, 1831.— The  Hon. 
tfie  Viee  IVesident  in  Council  has  been 
pTeaKd  to  resolve,  that  the  Military  Na- 
•ivo  Insane  HoifMtd  at  Moagfayr  shall  be 
obolished  ftom  and  after  tbe  1st  of  Novem- 
ber next,  on   which  date  every  expense 

ihe   establiahmeot   will 


Ksuxr  OF  TEOors. 


BMd-Quarten,  Simla,  Aug,  5,  1831.— 
Wiiii  Ilia  tanctioii  of  GovenmMDty  the  fol- 


lowing relief  and  movement  of  ceipt  for 
the  season  1831-32  will  take  place  at  the 
periods  and  in  the  order  specified : — 

H.M.  Uth  Light  Dn^,  from  Cawn. 
pore  to  Meerut,  1st  January. 

H«M.  16th  Lancers,  from  Meemt  to 
Cawnpore,  when  relieved  by  the  11th  Lt. 
Drags. 

1st  regt.  LkC,  from  Mnttra  to  Noasee- 
rabad,  when  relieved  by  the  5th  L.C. 

5th  ditto,  from  Kumaul  to  Muttra, 
15th  October. 

7th  diuo,  from  Keitah  to  BIhow,  1st 
November. 

8th  dicto^  from  NAsseerabad  to  Keitali, 
when  relieved  by  the  1st  L.C 

lOib  dittos  from  Mhow  to  Kuraaul, 
when  relieved  by  the  7lh  L.C. 

H.M.  13th  Light  Inf.,  from  Dinapore 
to  Agra,  SOth  November. 

H.C.*s  £Hirop.  rrgt.j  from  Agra  to  Di- 
napore, when  relieved  by  H.M.  IStfa  Lt. 
Inf. 

4th  N.I.,  from  Sultanpore  (Oude)  to 
Saugor,  when  relieved  by  the  58<h  legt. 

6th  ditto,  from  Agm  to  AHafaabad  ami 
Juanpore,  15th  Octc>ber. 

7th  ditto^  from  Midnapore  to  Goniclu 
pore,  when  relieved  by  the  S8th  regt. 

9th  ditto^  from  Neemuch  to  Agra,  15tfa 
Oct. 

11th  ditto,  from  Banaekpore  to  CfalCtft- 
gong,  1st  Ehec 

21st  ditto,  from  Nuadeerabad  to  Cawiw 
pore,  when  relieved  by  the  39d  regt. 

22d  ditto^  from  Keitah  to  Lucknow, 
15th  Oct. 

25th  ditto^  from  Junaalpove  to  Barracl> 
pore,  when  relieved  by  the  35th  regt. 

88fh  dittos  from  Allahabad  and  Joan, 
pore  to  Agra,  when  relieved  by  the  61^ 
regt. 

dOih  ditto^  from  Minap<t>re  to  Almorah, 
1st  Nov.  The  duties  of  Mirzapore  to  be 
taken  by  a  detachitociit  from  Beaans  vntil 
the  arrival  of  the  74th  regt. 

31st  dittos  from  Seciora  to  Barrackpore, 
1st  Nov.  The  dntiee  of  Secrora  to  be 
taken  by  a  detachment  from  Luckaow 
until  the  arrival  of  the  4Sd  regt. 

32d  ditto,  from  Meerut  to  Nusseerabad, 
with  tbe  Governor  General  from  Komaul. 

33d  ditto,  from  Cawnpore  to  BarradL^ 
pore,  15ni  Oct. 

35tb  ditto,  from  Barrackpore  to  Jumal- 
pore,  when  relieved  by  the  sisd  regt. 

SMh  '^tlOk  from  AUygbur  to  Mhow, 
when  relieved  by  right  wing  of  the  40lh 

regt. 

38th  ditto,  from  Barrackpore  to  Midna- 
pore, 10th  Nov. 

40ih  ditto,  from  Mhow  to  AHyghvr  ffid 
Shajehanpore,  1 5th  Oct 
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41st  N.I^  from  Neemuch  to  Pertaiilv 
gbur,  when  relieved  by  right  wing  of  the 
5Ut  regt. 

43d  ditto,  from  Kumaul  to  Secrora,  will 
escort  the  Commander-in-cbieTs  camp. 

44tfa  ditto,  firom  Cawnpore  to  Bareilly; 
right  wing  15th  Oct.,  left  wing  when  re- 
lieved by  right  wing  of  the  60th  regt. 

49th  ditto,  from  Lucknow  to  Kumaul, 
when  relieved  by  the  S2d  regt. 

50tfa  ditto,  from  Oonickpore  to  Bar. 
rackpore,  when  relieved  by  the  7th  regt. 

51st  ditto,  from  Mynpoorie  to  Nee- 
much; right  wing  15th  Oct,  left  wing 
when  relieved  by  the  right  wing  68th  regt. 

52d  ditto,  from  Pertaubghur  to  Mecrut, 
when  relieved  by  the  41ftt  regt. 

53d  ditto,  from  Barrackpore  to  Ducca, 
15th  Dec. 

58th  ditto,  from  Almorah  to  Sultanpore 
(Oude),  when  relieved  by  the  SOth  regt. 

60th  ditto,  from  Bareiily  to  Cawnpore ; 
right  wing  15th  Oct.,  left  wing  when  re- 
lieved by  the  right  wing  of  44di  regt. 

61  St  dittos  from  Shahjehanpore  and  Eta- 
wah  to  iifeemuch ;  right  wing  (at  Shaje- 
banpore)  when  relieved  by  left  wing  40th 
regt.,  left  wing  (at  Etawab)  when  relieved 
by  left  wing  68th  regt. 

6Sd  ditto,  from  Berbamporeto  Mullye, 
when  relieved  by  right  wing  7Sd  regt. 

64th  dittos  from  Dacca  to  Dinapore, 
when  relieved  by  the  53d  regt. 

65th  ditto,  from  Agra  to  Mhow,  when 
relieved  by  the  9th  regt. 

67th  ditto,  from  Mhow  to  Keitah,  when 
relieved  by  the  65th  regt. 

68tb  ditto,  from  Dinapore  to  Mynpoo- 
rie and  Etawab,  Ist  Nov. 

71st  ditto,  from  Saugor  to  Meerut,  Ist 
November. 

7Sd  ditto,  iVom  Mullye  to  Berhampore ; 
right  wing  1st  Dec.,  left  wing  when  re- 
lieved by  63d  regt. 

74th  ditto,  from  Chittagong  to  Mina- 
pore^  when  relieved  by  the  1 1  tb  regt. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Oeneral  D^peartmmtf. 

JfO^W.  Mr.  R.  N.  Farquhanon*aiiistaat  under 
oommittiooer  of  rsfvenue  and  circuit  19th  or  Cut- 
tack  divinan. 

ifttf.  2.  Mr.  E.  Thomtonf  siriitant  under  ditto 
dittoMi  or  Goruckpore  dlvieion. 

16.  Mr.  T.  B.  C.  Baylcy,  SKlstant  under  ditto 
ditto  Uth  or  Moonhedabad  dlvidoo. 

S3.  Mr.  R.  H.  S.  Campbdl,  aselitsot  under  ditto 
ditto  10th  or  Sanin  division. 

Mr.  P.  G.  E.  Taylor,  SMbtant  under  ditto  ditto 
11th  or  Patoa  diviiioo. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Camithen,  aailttant  under  ditto 
ditto  16th  or  Dacca  divition. 

Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Taunton,  aaiistant  under  ditto 
ditto  11th  or  Pataa  divinoo. 

Mr.  W.  Traven,  anlatant  under  ditto  ditto  14th 
o»  Moonhedabad  division. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Hmd-Quartm,  Ju^  90, 1831.— Cadet  J.  H.  Per- 

gusMJO  to  Join  and  do  duty  with  38th  instead  of  48th 
N.I.;  date  of  order  1st  July. 


Surg.  J.  HendenoB*  41it,  to  Join  and  do  duty 
with  right  wing  of  the  SBth  KL  at  Juanpoce  untu 
ftirther  oiderb 

Jw/jfSl.— Aflslrt.  Sum.  S.  Davles  tododoty  wHh 
4th  tr.9d  bdg.hot8eaAUery,  from  I7th  Oct.  1830. 

Fcri  WiOiam,  Atu.  19, 1831.— Jftimi'iiSBie. 

num.  Ist-LieuL  A.  S.  Waogh  brought  on  e 

strength  'of  regL,  firom  91st  Jan.  lflll«  v.  S.  B. 
Hare  resigned. 

ImJkuUry.  Major  Fred.  Young  to  be  UeaU  coL. 
v.  W.  L.  Watson  retired,  with  rank  from  9d  Jan. 
1831,  V.  F.  T.  Raper  prom.  —  Major  RJcfa.  T. 
Seyer  to  be  lieut.  coL,  v.  E.  Day  retired,  wUh 
rank  from  9Ist  Jan.  1831,  v.  G.  P.  Baker  retired. 

6BrA  N.L  Capt.  G.  B.  Bell  to  be  m^ae,  and 
Lieut.  A.  G.  Ward  to  be  capt.  of  a  oomp.,  from  9d 
Jan.  1831,  in  auc  to  F.  Youog  prom.— Supemum. 
Lieut.Geo.Bonadai]ebrou^t  on  eflbclive  strei^th 
of  regt 

Kth  N,It  Capt.  Samuel  Watmn  to  be  major, 
and  Lieut.  John  Scott  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  from 
91st  Jan.  1831,  in  sue  to  R.  T.  Seyer  prom.— 
Supemum.  Lieut.  John  Kwart  brought  on  cObctive 
strength  of  regt. 

Capt.  A.  White,  50th  N.I.,  to  be  eonnmaiidsatof 
Asnm  light  ini:  bat.  and  political  i^eot  in  Upper 

Lieut  J.  Matthie,  Europ.  regt,  to  be  dvD  as- 
sistant to  agent  to  Governor  Gaesal  on  north 
eartem  frontier. 

9iii  L.C.  Supemum.  Lieut  B.  C.  BourflHInn 
brou^t  on  eflbctive  strength  of  ngt-t  ttom  28th 
July  1831,  V.  O.  P.  Lloyd  dec. 

Capt  Bruce  Roabuigh,  '6th  L.C.,  at  his  oim  le- 
queit,  transferred  to  invalid  estah. 

Cadet  F.  O.  P.  M.  Dbum,  of  inf.,  nermltted.  at 
his  own  requeet,  to  redgn  ssrvloe  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany. 

BgadrQfiarttn,  Jw|r97f28>aiMf98L— Thefidkiv* 
ing  divlaion  and  garrison  ocden  conflimed:  — 
Aasiat  Surg.  W.  Soott  to  do  duty  widi  H.M.  H 
BuA ;  date  7th  July.— Asaist  Suiy.  J.  Barber  to 
have  medical  charge  of  3d  tr.  9d  brig,  hone  artil- 
lery and  detachment  of  5th  bat  of  artiL  at  Dnm- 
Dum  I  date  8th  July^— Asaist  Surff.  J.  Hope  ta 
proceed  and  asiume  medical  charge  of  civil  station 
of  Bands  I  date  6th  July.— Assist  Surg.  J.  Blade- 
wood,  fiOth  N.L,  to  Jom  and  do  duty  widi  H.M. 
88th  Foot  at  Ghaaeepore }  date  10th  July.— Assist 
Surg.  J.  H.  Paltgmve  to  takt  duuge  of  mrdicSI 
depot  at  Cawnpore  and  station  stuT,  and  Aasiat 
Surg.  J.  H.  Serrell  to  take  medical  dtme  of  4ldi 
N.L:  datel8thJuly^l&ns.G.W.  WillSms,  40ih 
regt,  to  perform  duties  of  intern,  and  qu.  maat  to 
67th  N.L  during  indiqwsitkn  of  UeutThanson  ; 
date  11th  July. 

9dNJ.  Lieut  T.W.  Bolton  to  beady.,  v.  Bos- 
weU  prom. 

Fori  mmam,  Aug.  19.— Mi^r  R.  C.  ruthfrii* 
14th  N.L,  to  officiate  as  commissinner  with  BsM 
Rao  until  ftmher  orders. 

6th  L.C.  Lieut  Geo.  Forster  to  be  capt  of  s 
troop,  and  Comet  Wm.  H.  Hall  to  be  Ueut,  Ama 
Uth  Aug.  1831',  in  sue.  to  B.  Razbiui^  tansH  is 

invalid  estabw 

Lieut  John  R.  Troup,  36ch  N.L,  permitted,  at 
his  own  request,  to  resign  service  or  Hon.  Cam^ 

pany. 

Veterinsry  Suig.  F.  Rogeis  app.  to  HmrisBsh 
establislmtent 

HMd-Quaften,  Aug.  9.— CsdetH.  J.  MichcD  to 
Join  and  do  duty  with  38th  N.L  at  Barrackpoie; 
date  of  order  I9th  July. 

The  Order  of  1st  July,  directing  Assist  Suiv.  /. 
Hope  to  doduty  with  hospitsl  of  H.M.  VA  niol. 
csncdled. 

Ens.  H.  O.  Msinwaring,  13th,  te  do  duty  with 
16th  N.L,  at  Saugor,  from  Uth  July  unOl  lAft 
Oct 

Aug,  3.— Assist  Surg.  A.  Piatancn,  flOlh  N.L,  to 
Jofai  snd  do  duty  with  8d  bat  artmsry  at  Cswa- 
pore. 

FortWiOimm,  Aug,  96.— jR««.  o/ArHUtnf.  Lisnt 
Col.  Henry  FaithfriU  to  be  cotaMl,  M^or  W.  M. 
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lUgjuier*^  Caleutta. 
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L.  Frith  to  b«  Umt.  coknil,  Cspt.  Junes  Tn- 
imt  to  be  nujor,  and  Ist-Licut.  and  Brev.  C«pt« 
Oialovr  Baker  to  be  captain,  ftom  90th  Aug.  1831, 
in  auc.  to  Six  Alex.  MacLeod,  Knt.,  cb.,  dec— 
Supemum.  Ist-Lleut.  Edm.  Buckle  brought  on 
eflbctiTe  tCrength  of  ragt.  fkom  86th  July  Ittl,  v. 
W.  CounaelL— Supemum.  lat-Lieut  F.  A.  Milea 
bnmsla  on  cflbctl^e  atveogth  of  rcgt.  fimm  flOUi 
Ang.  im,  ▼.  Baker  prom. 

nth  N.J.  Bnskn  Charles  Black  to  be  Ueot, 
ftom  4th  JonelsnTT*  M.  Bkiod  dec. 

aSA  N.J.  Lieut.  Geo.  Tumbull  Manhall  to  be 
capt.  of  a  eomp.,  ftom  91st  Aug.  1831,  ▼.  F.  Hodg- 
■on,  dec  — ^ujgemum.  Lieut.  James  Ramsay 
bnMght  on  eflbcUve  strength  of  icgt. 

aSCfc  N.I.  Supemum.  Lieut  Andrew  Grant 
bRMicht  on  cfibctlve  strength  of  regt.,  from  19th 
Aiig.1831,  T.  J.  R.  Troup  resigned. 

Lieot..Simon  W.Bennett,  rest,  of  artillery,  to  be 
n brigade  nu^onestab.,  y.  Lloyddec 

Local  Ens.  Clarke  permitted  to  xetnm  tohis  for- 
mer iitaatiaa  m  a  sub«inductor  in  ordnance  de* 


SHIPPING. 


Arm^  CamminmrUu  Dtpartmenl.  Mi^or  H.  E. 
Poach,  10th  N.I.,  to  be  dieputy  commissary  geno* 
nl,  to  fill  aTacancy.— Capt.  W.  Baroett,  assfitant 
In  9d  daas,  to  be  assistant  in  1st  class,  v.  Bruce  re- 
mof«d«— <Japt.  W.  Burlton,  assistant  in  9d  dass, 
to  be  assisfsnt  in  Ut  dass,  to  fill  a  vacancy. — Cap- 
tahiB  J.  D.  Parsons  and  W.  J.  Thompeon,  deputy 
aasistants  hi  1st  dass,  to  be  asristants  In  9d  dass,  ▼. 
Burnett  and  Burlton  prom. — Capt.  G.  Huish  and 
Lieut.  C.  J.  Lewis,  deputy  assistants  in  9d  class,  to 
be  deputy  asstttwnfs  in  1st  dass,  T.jParsons  and 
Thompaonpiam. — Lieut.  H.  R.  Oaborn  and  Capt. 
W.  J.  GaiBdncr,  sub-assistsnts,  to  be  deputy  asab- 
tanta  hi  9d  dass,  ▼.  Huish  and  Lewis  pram. 

Lieot.  and  A4).!Hni  to  have  charge  of  5th  local 
hone  OB  departure  of  Capt.  Gantin  for  presidency, 
and  until  return  of  Mi^or  Ward  to  his  command. 

Bsod  Qmavtan,  Aug,  6  and  a— Assist  Surg.  J. 
B.  Macdonald,  9d  L.C.,  to  Jofai  and  do  duty  with 
H.1f.  38th  Foot  at  Ghaaeepore;  date  of  order  90th 
JiOy. 

The  undermentkmed  officers,  havina  paand  ex»- 
mfciatioB  in  native  languages,  by  public  examiners 
In  College  of  Fort  William,  exempted  from  future 
cmmlnatloBi :  Lieut  G.  W.  Hamilton,  interp.  and 
an.  mast  34th  N.L ;  Lieut  F.  A.  Williamson,  63d 

The  undermentioned  officers,  having  passed  pre- 
actibed  examination  in  Persian  and  lilndoostanee 
famgnages,  exempted  ftom  future  examination,  ex- 
cept prescribed  one  by  public  examiners  of  CoUege 
oTFort  William:  Lieut  G.  B.  MlcheU,  9th  N.L; 
Llent  R.  G.  Grsnge.  10th  do.  s  Lieut  J.  H. Wake- 
Held,  17th  do. ;  Ueut  C.  Griffin,  61st  do. ;  Em. 
R.  Orange,  10th do.;  Em.  J. H. Ferris,  19th do. 

Capt  L.  N.  Hull,  mi^  of  brigade,  posted  to 
atatlon  of  Cawnpore. 

Atig^  ft  —  The  followlnff  division  and  station 
OKdam  oooArmed :— Lieut  J.  Bartleman,  44th  N.L, 
to  oaciale  aa  mi^  of  brigade  at  Cawnpore,  In 
mom  of  Cant  Lloyd  dec.,  as  a  temp,  arrangement  t 
date  aoth  July.— Lieut  and  Adj.  R.  Houghton, 
63d  N.L,  to  act  M  station  stair  at  Berhampore; 
date  17th  July. 

6H  N.L  Lieut  F.  A.  WnUamflon  to  be  faitarp. 


Lieut  A.  F.  Tytler,  3M 
N.L,  to  be  adj.,  v.  Irvine  pemiitted  to  resign  ap- 


Rttmtud  to  dM^,  fi-om  JBiM«!P0.— Aug.  19.  Capt 
T.  B.  P.  Festhig,  33d  N.I^LIeut  Edw.  Vibart, 
SdN.L 

FURLOUGHS. 

ToEum 
te  health.— 17.  fk 
necn,  for  health.- 
tor  one  year,  on  private  alBUrs.--96.  Ens.  Peter 
Didt,  47th  N.L,  l&r health. 

T9  Nmff  So^tth  fTo/e*.— Aug.  9&  Lieut  J.  Ro- 
btftaon,  TOtb  N.L,  for  ei^teeo  montha,  for  health 
(via  ble  of  France). 

Te  UU  ^f  FrvMce.— >Aug.  96.  Ens.  J.  J.  Poett> 
9701  N.L,  for  lis  months,  for  health. 


ArtimU  in  Uu  Hooghl^, 

Aug,  lA.  JStfwani  CoUtoik,  Reynolds,  from  Liver- 
nool ;  and  JUpity,  Hesse,  ftom  Liverpool  and  Ma- 
dras.—18.  CSscelto,  Roy,  from  Singapore  aud  Ma- 
lacca; and  Hope,  Martin,  ftom  Balttroore  ( Aroerl- 
ca)  and  Madrm.— 87.  Chaior,  Watt,  from  London 
and  Madehm ;  and  Tmrnrni,  Darlliw,  from  Boston 
tAmerica).— 98.  HifidM,  Bray,  fitxn  Boston  (ditto). 
—89.  ClreoMten,  Douthwaite,  from  London  and 
Madras ;  Th«Ha,  Mason,  from  Mauritius  and  Ma- 
dras; Ann,  Worthington,  from  Mauritius  and 
Rangoon;  and  l^{mor«,  Hoixy,  from  Boston  (Ame- 
rica), Padang,  and  Madras.-^84P«.  9.  WofMli,  Haw- 
kim,  from  sea  (put  back  totally  dismasted;. 

Dtpartuna  f\rom  Caieutta, 

Aug,  13.  H.C.  ship  Emaadt  Corstorphin,  for 
Singapore  and  China;  and  FarocAuto,  Kinsman, 
for  New  York.— 14.  Aunra,  Owen,  for  Singapore 
and  China.— 96.  E0sn,  Patterson,  for  London; 
and  Huidoo,  Pindar,  for  LiverpooL-^.  Jo»eph 
Winter,  Richardson,  for  Liverpool  t  and  Eiiward 
Bamstt,  Patton,  for  Columbo.  — 28.  Mercury, 
Bdl,'for  Sinnporeand  China.— 99.  Ann,  Touid, 
for  Cape  and  London. 

SoUsd^VoNi  Seizor. 

Jbdg,1,  H.C.S.  R^jpute,  GribUe,  for  Chfauu 

Tnigh*  to  London— (Aug.  99)— Dead  wdght, 
£6  per  tonf  light  goods,  iSs  to  i£6  per  ditto. 


BIRTHSf,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIATUS. 


JWjfll.  At  Nuaseerabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut 
James  Mackensie,  8th  L.C.,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  the  resUency.  Nagpore,  the  bdy  of  Major 
Cordon,  of  a  son. 

1ft  At  Sfanla,  the  wife  of  AcUqg  Apothecary  D. 
Nixon,  of  a  daughter. 

94.  At  Mundlsisir,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Georgo 
Thomson,  40th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

98.  At  ShalQehanpore,  the  lady  of  Henry  Swe- 
tenham,  Esq.,  dvii  service,  of  a  daughter  (since 
dead). 

9ft  At  Akyab  (Arracan),  the  wife  of  Ens.  W. 
Clarke,  Mugh  Sebundy  corps,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Necmueh,  the  lady  of  Capt  T.  R.  Mc 
Queen,  4ftth  N.L,  of  a  daugnter. 

Aug,  1 .  At  Shlbpore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  L.  IVSilva* 
of  a  daughter. 

ft  At  Chunar,  the  lady  of  Capt  lyOyly,  deputy 
oommissary  of  ordnance,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Cawnpore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Ereth, 
late  indigo  pUuiter,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Agra,  the  lady  of  Capt  Boileau,  eogfaieen, 
of  a  daugnter  (sfaice  dead). 

7.  On  the  Ganges,  near  Rafemahl,  the  lady  of 
Capt  Stiles,  30th  r^.  N.L,  of  a  son  (since  dead). 

—  At  Goruckpore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
WilUnsoo,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Codley  Baiar,  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Cor- 
nabdi  assist  harbour  master,  of  a  son. 

ft  At  Calcutta,  Mrk  C.  Scott,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Banooorah,  the  huly  of  H.  FT  Ruasall, 
Esq.,  dvil  service,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Cakutte,  Mis.  James  PaschaD,  of  a 
daujditer. 

—  At  Chandenagon,  Mn.  D.  D.  Rodrigues,  of 
a  son. 

1ft  Near  Dacca,  theladyof  Capt  George  Wise, 
of  twins,  a  boy  and  ^L 
19.  At  Benares,  Mn.  Wm.  Rawstonie,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Senunpore,  the  lady  of  J.  O.  Vaigt,  Esq.. 
of  a  daughter  (rince  dead).  

17.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  James  A.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Calcutte,  Mrs.  Harry  Cooke,  of  a  son. 

1ft  At  Anah,  the  lady  of  J.  W.  ConoUy,  Esq.. 
dvn  service,  of  a  daughter. 

9ft  InChowringhee,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Tayler, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

91.  At  Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Yanxencn, 
of  artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  M.  Beinr,  of  a  son. 

9ft  At  Calcutta,  tha  lady  of  Wm.  Jackaoo,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 
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M.  At  Calcutta,  Mn.  Cirbenr,  oT  a  mq. 

—  At  CaloutUf  UxB.  Blandford.  of  a  md  (siiioe 
daad). 

»,  AtCaicutta,  Mn.  J.  Hullock.  afaaaa. 

aOi  At  Klddcrport,  thfwiftof  Mr.  T.  WatkJai* 
orastilMonioB. 

Afi.  S.  At  CakutU,  Mn^  T.  Bakar.  of  aaoq. 

~  At  Sulkaa»  tka  wifaol  Mr.  J.  tTBiiflay,  wm^ 
tm,  H*C.  marJaa,  ofaMib 


Begiiier.^^Madroi. 


1&  At  CalCDtti,  Mia.  Mary  WOnB. 


[Feb. 
a^B* 
oftha 


JfO^i,  At  Simla,  John  PantoB  GvbbiM,  Biq^ 
ot  the  cl¥il  Mnriee,  to  Kmma  Rbodar,  taoood 
daughter  of  Cotoael  Sir  H.  Cuallflb,  ooeBmtaury 
ganeral  of  tha  amnr. 

le.  At  Sylhet,  Mr.  C.  A.  FcikwicK»  nipcrinten- 
dant  of  the  bulldingi  at  Chempongee,  to  MIm  A. 
MawioY 

iSw  At  Dacca,  H.  J.  McGaoige,  Em|.,  Ueat.  Tth 
ngt  N.I.,  to  Blica  Aim,  daughter  ot  H.  WUUamp, 
Eaq.,  dvU  lervloew 

—  At  Dacca,  Frederick  Kayrett,  Biq.,  Meut. 
64Ch  r^  N.I.,  to  Helen  Maria,  daughter  of  H. 
Williams,  Erq.,  drUierylce. 

ao.  At  Calcutta,  A.  De  Sonaa,  Esq.,  to  Mrk  B. 
SalleBi,  daughter  of  the  late  Capi  Jomt*  Hannah. 

Aug.  1.  At  Dacca,  Lieut.  Geo.  P.  Thomas,  64th 
lagt.,  second  son  of  the  late  MaJ .  Gen.  Lewis  Tho- 
mas, «.B.,  to  AlMna  Grace,  fourth  deughter  of  tha 
lata  W.  8.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

ft.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Todd  Can  to  Miss 
BaMia  Roderick. 

a.  At  Banackpora,  Hugh  A.  Boacawan*  Esq., 
Bcnnl  army,  to  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  C.  Hollmgs,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

—  .At  BamUy,  Oodf^  Thomas  Orean,  Esik, 
of  the  enghieen,  to  Harriet  Elliot,  fourth  daogli- 
ter  of  Wm.  Cowell,  Esq. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Jas.  Emmett  to  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Ready. 

U.  At  Calcutta,  Jamas  Geo.  B.  Lawrell,  Esq., 
of  tnedvil  service,  to  Caroline  M.  Campbdl,  third 
daughter  of  Robert  Campbdl,  bq.,  deceased. 

)4.  At  Sirdhanah,  John  Bloomfleld  Young,  Esq., 
of  her  highness  the  B^um  Sombrc^s  service,  to 
Matilda,  eldestdatt^tttof  J.  Chaves,  Esq.,DelhL 

»,  At  CalcutU.  J.  Carter^  Esq.,  to  Bliss  E.  F. 
MaxweH,  second  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Maxwdt, 
Esq.,  of  the  civil  service. 

91.  At  Dacca,  Thos.  Richardson,  Bs<l,  civil  ser- 
▼iee,  to  Miss  Emily  Anna  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
LiaHLCokC.  W.  HamUtoo,  64thregt,  nX 

DBATIia. 

Jims  4  AtFttttyghw,  Lieot  M.  Bkiod,  lyth 
reKt.N.L 

ift.  At  Buxar,  Horatio,  second  son-  of  the  late 
RMtag  Master  Gveen,  5Ui  L.C.,  aged  ]?. 

July  3.  At  the  residence  of  Capt.  Ross»  on  tha 
Coco  islands,  where  he  had  been  landed  sU  days 
before,  fhrni  the  H.C.'s  cruiser  Coote,  in  a  moat  r»> 
dneed  state  of  health.  Sir  John  Hates,  Knt., 
commodore  and  senior  oflleer  of  the  Indlm  Navy, 
and  master  attendant  of  Calcutta,  hi  the  Oftth  year 
of  his  age. 

S6.  At  sea.  near  tha  Island  of  Ramree,  by  tha 
upsetttaig  of  a  boat,  Capt.  Wm.  CoonseH,  Bengal 
artillery,  and  commandhig  the  artillery  at  Kyouk 
Phyoo. 

-^  At  sea,  near  the  Island  of  Ramre^  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat.  Ens.  Edmund  Nugeotj  OflUl 
re([t«N.r»aged  98. 

Is.  At  Cawnpore,  Lieut  O.  IH  Lloyd,  2d  rsgt. 
L.C.,  and  mi^or  of  brigade  at  Cawnpore. 

Aur,  1.  At  Calcutta,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Mr. 
Charles  Smith,  coachnaker,  aged  25. 

ft.  At  CalcutU,  MatQda,  wife  c^  O.  G.  Frsser, 
Eiq.,  lateof  Juanpore,aged31. 

*—  At  Buxar,  Mis.  L.  Reelan. 

f.  At  CalcutU,  Mn.  Joannah  Damaen,  aged  08. 

8.  At  Fort  William,  Capt.  W.  Thomas,  of 
HiM.  isth  L.Inf.,  son  of  Superhilending  Surgeon 
Thomas,  of  this  presidencv, 

<—  At  the  General  Hospital,  Mr.  J.  B.  Irrioe, 
head  teacher  Hindoo  Union  School,  aged  S9. 

9,  At  Calcutta.  Mn.  G.  Phillips,  aged  89. 

Iftk  AtBaxradipore,  Mrs.  Anne  Hesshig,  widow 
of  the  hue  Colond  W.  O.  Hmsing,  of  the  Mah- 

—  At  BarradcDore,  Sophia,  relict  of  the  hrte 
Wm.  Charles  HoDlngi,  Esq.,  of  CalcutU,  aged  SI, 

II.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  John  P.  Edmonds,  mb- 
tnt  to  Messn. S.  Smltfaaiid  Co.,  aged  44.  - 


ftft. 

13.  At  CaloutU,  Francis  Aimatrong,  Bsq. 
firm  of  MaMBk  Jaspiaaaas  aad  Co., 
i«adS9: 

14.  AtMnnye.  hi  Ms  STth  year,  LlanC  1>affM 
Baldewton,  of  the  Tfdrggt.  ^ 

••-  Dfowned,  whan  fioceeding  to  Ckswpaaate 
diarge  of  mlHury  store  boats,  Mr. 
RJdMRl  ABMCt, 

17.  At  Cakutta, 
8S. 

90u  At  Dum-Dum,  suddenly,  hi  hia  QUh  yc 
Colooal  Sfa:  Alexander  Madeod,  Kt.,  cb.,  hrif^. 
dier  on  the  staff,  and  commandant  of  tha  Bss^sl 
artUlenr. 

«-  At  Howrah,  Charlotte  Fkanoei,  wifie  of  CipC 
C.  H.  Bean,  aged  94. 

91.  At  Fort  WllUam,  Capt.  Franda  Hodnau 
ILC.  ftftth  ragt  N.I.,  aged  44. 

—  At  Chsnapooniee,  David  SooCt,  Bsq.,  pdUtt- 
cal  agtnt  and  commiBslaBer  la  ' 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  W.  Jaau 
In  the  general  department,  aged  89. 

'^  At  Calcutta,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  the  tale 
Mr.  A.  L.  Favre,  aoed  38. 
25.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  F.  G.  Stacy,  aged  31. 
27.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Roaa  Moose,  agedSS. 

—  At  Calcutta.  Mr.  M.  Crsncnburgfi,  an  a 
taikt  tai  the  secret  and  political  department,  i^Bdft7. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

BUmMAH   MUAU. 

Head' Quarters,  Choultry  Ptain^  May  3, 
1831.— Itie  honorary  medah  granted  to 
the  iiatiT«  troops  who  acrrwi  in  Avm  aad 
Arracan  during  the  Burtneae  war  beiag 
ready  fbr  delivery,  the  CoioinaDder.m- 
chief  direcU  that  rolla,  with  abatiacts  in 
the  annexed  forma,  be  tranamitted  to  the 
adjutant  general  by  oflScera  commandiiig 
corpa  noted  in  the  nuirgin.* 

The  individuala  entitled  to  ncdnia  «• 
those  who  were  on  the  strength  of  the  re. 
giment  in  any  of  the  following  nmka  od 
the  24th  Feb.  1826,  and  who  received  the 
Ava  donation,  «».  subadar^  jemadan, 
havildani  trumpeters,  buglers,  drumnMn 
and  fifers,  farriers,  naiguea^  privalea,  and 
gun  lascari. 

Medals  are  to  be  drawn  for  all  entitled 
now  on  the  strength  of  corpse  and  for  all 
casualties  whose  claims  can  be  adjusted  at 
regimental  bead-quarters. 

Similar  noils  and  abttracta  are  to  be 
tmnsmittod  from  all  other  corps,  elftctiv« 
apd  veteran,  with  which  entitled  indin- 
duals  tnay  now  be  serving,  who  weva  on 
foreign  service  with  gny  of  the  r^meats 
above  enumerated. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  claima  of  pen- 
sioners and  others,  sncfa  as  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  by  cdmmandlng  oflioers  of  regi- 
ments, comnjttaca  are  to  be  aasenUed  nt 
stations  fbr  their  investigatieo,  and  roUa 
and  abstracts  transmitted  to  the  adjutant 
general.     In  the  instance  of  hdn, 


•  1st.  L.C.,  1st  N.L,  ad  do.,  7th  do.,  Mb  do.. 
lOth  do.,  Uth  do.,  I8lh  do.,  18th  do.,  S9d  da., 
20th  da,  88th  do.,  30th  do.,  asd  do.,  91th  do^ 
aaih  do.,  nth  da.  49d  do.,  Ist  hat.  ploDMS,  M, 
3d,  snd  4th  batt.  arilllenr. 
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■rittcn  tre  required  to  be  mMC  ptrtlciilar 
in  usifig  every  means  of  satisfactorily  as« 
certaining  the  truth  of  their  daiin. 

DeaertcHy  aod  men  discliarged  for  thef^ 
drunkeniien»  and  by  the  sentence  or  at  the 
ncommendation  of  a  court-martial,  are  to 
be  considered  as  having  forfeited  their 
daima,  and  are  to  be  noted  aooordingly  in 
the  rolls. 

The  purport  of  the  present  order  is  to 
be  made  aa  public  as  possible,  and  notifi. 
cation  is  to  be  giren  that  no  claims  will  be 
received  after  the  1st  August  next,  on 
which  date  the  proceedings  of  all  com- 
mittees are  to  be  closed. 

Regim<ints  will  prepare  their  rolls  fat 
adjustment  without  further  delay.  Station 
comniittoes  need  not  assemble  before  the 
1st  July. 

[Here  follow  forms  of  rolls,  &c.] 

ASSIXCX  or  CHAPLAIKS  FROM  THSIft 
8TATIOKS. 

Fort  Si.  George,  Jufy  8,  1831.-*  The 
Bight  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
been  pleased.  In  the  ecclesiastical  depart. 
ment»  under  date  the  Ut  instant,  to  de- 
clare the  following  rules,  in  force  in  Ben- 
gal, applicable  to  this  presidency. 

Rules  for  regulating  the  Absence  of  Chap, 
lains  from  their  ^tions,  and  the  Allow- 
ances to  be  drawn  during  such  Absence, 
whether  authorized  uod^  medical  oertt- 
Hcate  or  otherwise. 

1 .  Any  chaplain  who  may  be  absent 
linom  bis  station  without  leave  shall  be  coo - 
aidered  to  have  forfeited  the  whole  of  his 
nllowances  for  the  period  of  his  unautfao- 
riaed  absence  unless  the  penalty  be  er- 
pressly  remitted  by  Government ;  and  any 
chaplain  exceeding  his  leave  shall  be  held 
by  the  dvil  auditor  to  be  absent  without 
permission  for  the  time  of  snch  excess. 

2.  Any  chaplain  leaving  bis  station, 
whether  with  or  without  the  orders  of  Go- 
vernment, shall  be  bound  to  report  the 
Circumstance  to  tbe  dvil  auditor. 

S.  Any  chaplain  who '  may  be  removed 
from  his  station  to  another  shall,  in  like 
manner,  report  to  the  dvil  auditor  tlie 
datea  of  his  departure  from  the  one  and  of 
bh  arrival  at  the  other,  and  the  dvil  audi- 
tor is  restricted  from  passing  the  hill  of 
any  chaplain  appointed  to  a  new  station  for 
the  allowances  belonging  to  such  station 
(without  tlie  special  orders  of  Government) 
until  he  shall  have  received  a  report  of  his 
arrival  at  the  place  of  his  appointment. 

4.  Leave  of  absence,  when  solicited  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  any  piece  on  the 
eootineat  of  India,  sliall  not  be  granted 
for  a  longer  period  than  six  montihs,  but 
will  be  extended,  at  the  discreu'on  of  Go- 
vernment, on  due  and  suffident  canse  b^ 
ing  shewn. 

5.  Any  chaplain  desiring  to  visit  tbe 
presidency  vrith  the  intention  of  making  a 
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voyage  to  aea  for  the  benefit  of  his  healtli 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  required  distinctly  to 
spcdfy  in  bis  applicetion  tbe  period  of 
leave  necessary  for  the  first  purpose^  at  the 
expiration  of  which  renewed  leave  shall  be 
given,  for  periods  not  exceeding  one  month, 
until  he  finally  avails  himself  of  the  fur- 
ther permission  to  quit  tlie  presidency,  on 
which  occasion  the  vessel  on  which  lie  em- 
berks  must  be  <iuly  reported. 

6.  Any  chaplain  arriving  at  tbe  presi* 
dency,  whether  from  tlie  interior  of  tlie 
country  or  from  abroad,  shall  report  his 
arrival  to  die  Secretary  to  Government  in 
the  General  Department,  as  well  as  to  tlie 
chief  ecclesiastical  authority  at  the  presi- 
dency. 

7.  Any  dwplain  returning  to  the  presi- 
dency after  having  made  a  sea  voyage  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  or  otherwise, 
shall,  unless  the  contrary  is  specially  sanc- 
tioned by  Government)  be  required  to  re« 
join  his  station  within  the  time  that  may  be 
prescribed  for  travelling  to  the  station  to 
which  he  stands  appointed. 

8.  One  day  will  be  allowed  for  every  ten 
miles  of  distance,  as  recorded  in  tbe  office 
of  the  quarter-master  general ;  a  week  be- 
ing given  over  and  above  this  allowance 
for  preparation  for  the  journey.  If,  under 
apedal  circumstances,  alonoer  period  shall 
be  found  necessary,  an  application  may  be 
made  to  Government  for  an  increaaea  al- 
lowance of  time,  or  leave  of  absence  for 
the  excess. 

9.  Chaplains  absent  from  their  station 
with  the  leave  of  Government,  whether  on 
account  of  sickness  or  of  their  private 
afl&irs,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
month  in  the  year,  shall  not  be  satgect  to 
any  deduction  from  their  allowances. 

la  Chaplains  absent  from  their  atatfoM 
on  account  of  private  aflUrs  for  a  conti* 
nuous  period  exceeding  one  month  in  the 
year,  shall  forfeit  one-third  of  tbeirallow* 
ances  during  the  whole  time  of  thdr  ab* 


1 1.  Chaplains  absent  from  their  stationa 
on  certificates  of  ilUhealth  fora  continuooa 
period  exceeding  one  month  in  tlie  year,  if 
within  the  limits  of  the  presidency,  shall 
forfeit  one-sixth  of  their  allowances  during 
tlie  whole  time  of  their  absence.  Cliaplaina 
pfticeeding  to  see,  or  lieyond  ttie  limits  of 
tbe  presidency,  on  certificates  of  ill-healthy 
for  a  continuous  period  exceeding  one 
month  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit  one-eighth 
of  their  allowances  for  one  year,  and  one- 
sixth  for  the  next  six  months  of  their  ab- 
sence. 

13.  Chaplains  absent  ftom  their  station, 
whether  on  account  of  sickness  or  private 
affairs,  for  a  period  exceeding  eighteen 
monthf,  shall  forfeit  their  appointment^ 
and  thereafter  receive  only  an  allowance  of 
S44  rupees  per  mensem  until  they  obtain  • 
new  appointment-^Cnus  rule  is  applicable 

(O) 
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only  to  ftlMence  beyond  tht  limiu  of  the 
presidency.) 

IS.  The  rules  now  established  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  cases  of  absent  chap- 
lains,  whose  leave  was  granted  previously 
to  the  date  of  this  resolution. 

FSNSIOKS  TO   WIDOWS. 

Fori  St.  George,  Aug,  2,  1831.— The 
following  eitract  from  letter  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  mili- 
tary department  under  date  the  Sd  March 
18S1,  is  published  for  the  information  of 
the  army  : 

rMilltsry  letter  from  Madras,  dated  fi9th  Dec. 
1W»  pen.  89.  reporting  the  adminlon  of  widows 
to  the  iwneflts  of  Lord  Clivers  Fund.] 

1.  <<  From  the  admisaions  reported  in 
these  paragraphs,  and  now  confirmed,  we 
perceive  that  you  are  in  the  practice  of 
permitting  parties,  on  their  first  admission 
to  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  to  receive  arreais 
of  pension  for  several  years. 

2  **  We  have  found  it  expedient  to  Kmit 
the  payment  of  arrears,  in  all  cases,  to 
two  years,  and  we  desire  that  a  similar  re- 
gulation  may  in  future  be  adopted  at  your 
presidency. 

3.  '*  As  the  pensions  granted  to  wi(^ows 
are  payable  during  widowhood  only,  we 
trust  that  in  all  cases  of  their  contracting 
a  second  marriage,  the  pensions  of  such 
parties  are  discontinued.'* 


THE    CHIKF   SKCRETART. 

Fort  St.  George,  ^ug.  12,  1831.— Tlie 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
received,  with  deep  regret,  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  chief  secretary,  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Clive. 

The  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  th^ 
firmness  of  his  mind,  combined  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Company's 
•Cbirs,  and  the  constant  influence  of  that 
public  seal  for  their  welfare  \«  hich  has  so 
Jong  illustrated  the  name  of  his  family, 
render  his  death  a  great  loss  to  the  public 
service.   ' 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

jhtg.  18.  Henry  Chamier,  Eiq.,  to  be  chief  se- 
C3retary. 

98.  O.  ^.  Greenway,  Eia.,  tobehesd-asiistantto 
collector  and  magistrate  or  Chinglepuu 

E.  Newberry.  Esq.*  to  be  second  ussistsnt  to  col- 
lector and  magutxate  of  Masulipatam. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS^ 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

H«ad-gttarter$,  June  80,  1831.— The  following 
tanpcrary  orders  cooflmed :  Lieut.  A.  E.  Baillie. 
horw  artillery,  to  act  as  adj.  to  D  troop  of  that 
corps  durinff  absence  of  Lieut.  Ward  on  sick  cert. ; 
date  83d  March.— LleuL  Nedham  to  act  as  qu. 
mast,  and  interp.  to  30th  N.I.  during  absence  of 
Lieut.  Gascolgne  on  furL ;  date  Itt  Dec.  1830. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  P.  Grant  toafTord  medical  aid  to 
deCaHnnent  of  artillery  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 

June  tt.— Ens.  J.  N.  Warrington  posted  to  right 


wing  Madras  Euvop.  rMt..  but  to  continue  to  do 
duty  whh  26th  regt.  UU  1st  Dec.  183L 

Ens.  Hornby  Birley  removed  from  dobig  doty 
with  13th,  and  posted  to  15th  N.I. 

June  83.— Assist  Surg.  John  Forbes  to  take  tSm- 
porary  medical  charge  of  lOih  N.I. 

June  88.— Acting  Ens.  W.  L.  Boalderson  re- 
moved fnmx  asth,  and  app.  to  do  duty  wkh  3Sth 
N.L 

The  following  temporary  order  oonflimeds 
Lieut.  Hawkes  to  act  as  qu.  maat.  and  interp.  to 
83d  L.Inf.  during  absence  of  Ens.  Newbcdd  on  sick 
cert.}  date SSth  March. 

June  89.— Ensigns  W.  M«G.  Garden.  Mth,  and 
R.  T.  Snow,  86tliN.L,  permitted,  at  their  own 
request,  to  exchange  regts. 

JulyS^— Capt.  T.  Eastman,  SSth  regt.,  to  ooss- 
thiue  to  do  duty  with  corps  of  plosweiB  uniU  ftutlMr 

orders. 

Julg  A.— Comet  A.  B.  Jones  posted  to  Sd  UC.» 
but  to  continue  to  do  duty  with  rfdlog  school  as 
BaiHiakire  till  1st  Jan.  1838. 

Julp  6.— Lieut  J.  W.  Soiyth,  34tb,  to  do  duty 
with  S3d  L.Inf.  until  1st  Jan.  1838. 

Jufy  7-— Capt  Arch.  Milw,  vsoentlv  txtmL  to 
invalid  esUb.,  posted  to  8d  Nat.  Vet  Bat 

Jufy  8— The  following  order  oonflrmed :  Ucnt 
A.  Madeod  to  act  as  ou.  mast,  and  interp  to  £th 
L.C.  during  absence  of  Lieut  Gmne  on  far]. ; 
date  18th  March. 

Acting  8d-Lieut  Robert  Mondl  to  do  duty  with 
3d  bat  artillery. 

Acting  Ens.  Samud  Hay  to  do  duty  with  3d 
L.  infantry. 

Capt  F.  Minchin,  47th,  doing  duty  with  SSd 
N.L,  to  Join  his  corps  at  e&plratton  of  leave  of  ab> 
scnce  granted  him  to  Neiigherry  hills. — Lieut.  J. 
Coles,  10th,  doina  duty  with  13th  N.L,  to  rtj^ohi 
his  COTps  forthwith. 

JuIm  11.— Assist  Surg.  Geo.  Lobbren  to  alRxd 
medical  aid  to  Wynaad  Rangers  at  Manantoddy. 

Ju(^  14.— Lieut  R.  Deacon,  18th  N.L,  having 
appeared  on  public  promenade  at  presidency, 
dressed  in  a  white  jacket  and  round  hat,  his  leave 
of  absence  cancelled,  and  directed  to  rafoJa  his 
n^  forthwith. 

Jtt/jf  86  and  88.— The  undenoentioswd  regi- 
mental and  division  orders  confirmed :— Lieut  H. 
Green  to  act  as  adj.  to  18th  N.L  during  absence,  on 
duty,  of  Lieut  and  Ad^.  Russell ;  d^  19th  May. 
— ^Lleut  C.  F.  Le  Hardy  to  act  as  a^j.  to  cons  of 

Sioneen  until  arrival  of  Lieut  and  Adj.  Sbcp- 
erd  {  date  30th  June.— Capt  Wm.  Stolboe»  Ittk 
N.L,  to  act  as  deputy  assist  qu.  mast  gen.  to 
centre  division  during  absence  of  Capt  Ely  on 
ftirl.  {  and  Lieut  M.  Poole,  Ath  N.L,  to  act  as 
deputy  assist  adj.  gen.  during  absence  of  Curt.  Ag- 
new  on  sick  cert;  both  dated  85th  July. 

Fort  St.  GeoTM,  Jul^  88,  1831.— (^.adet  of  Artil- 
lery G.  M.  Lethbrldge  admitted  on  estalk,  and  aim. 
to  act  as  Sd-lieut— CadeU  of  Engineers,  W.  A. 
Horsley  and  Wm.  Douglas  admuied  on  estabi* 
and  app.  to  act  as  8d-Ileuts. 

Capt.  P.  Whannell  to  be  deputy  military  auditor 
general,  v.  Lieut  CoL  Rundall  dec. 

Jufy  86. — Deputy  Com.  of  Oidnance  B.  Atkin- 
son, attached  to  camp  equipage  depaxtmentt 
traasf.  to  invalid  estab. 

Julif  89. — Capt  Alex.  Ross,  com  of  a^fineen, 
to  be  superintending  engineer  in  Malabar  and  Ca- 
nara,  and  dvil  engineer  m  western  division. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Cotton,  corps  of  en|dneefs,  to  act 
as  superintending  engineer  In  southern  dlvlsian, 
and  to  have  charge  of  putdic  buildii^  on  NeO- 
gherry  hills. 

Aasbt  Surg.  J.  L.  Geddes  to  be  medical  oAoer 
to  sillah  of  Guntoor,  v.  Falconer. 

Aug.  8 — Kth  N.L  Sen.  Lieut  Geo.  Wright  to 
be  capt,  v.  Wilson  dec. ;  date  1st  Aug.  IQI— 
Supemum.  Lieut  W.  O.  Pdlowe  admitted  on 
eflective  strength  of  regt,  to  complete  its  estab. 

Mr.  Andrew  Simpson  admitted  on  estab.  as  an 
assist  surg.,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under  surgeon  of 
8d  bat  artillery  at  St  Thomas's  Mount 

Assbt  Surs.  Brice  to  act  as  sillah  saigeon  of 
Coimbatoor  dSnring  absence,  oa  sick  cert, 
Surg.  Baton. 
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N.l.  Shh.  Km.  H«iry  Gcdbeck  to 
tM  lleut..  ▼.  Rattny  dee. ;  date  lit  Aug.  1831. 

Acting  Bos.  John  Edni.  Laoon  to  be  ens.,  ftom 
Itt  Aug.  1831,  to  complete  ettab. 

tbad-Qmartan»  wf h^.  3.— Capt.  H.  Gregory,  of 
artillery,  removed  from  3d  to  Ist  bat.,  and  Capt 
F.  Boad»  from  4th  to  3d  ditto. 

The  following  temporary  ordeit  confirmed: 
—Lieut.  T.  McGown,6th  N.I.,  to  return  from  Te- 
nanerfan  provinces  to  Madras  iu  charge  of  details 
cm  board  Lad^  Hunro;  dale  8t'i  June. — Lieut.  H. 
L.  Harris  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and  interp.  to  Idth 
N.L.  T.  McNairprom.;  date  d6th  July. 

Aug.  4.— .Lleuta.  W.  K.  Lloyd,  E.  S.  G.  Showers,  • 
awl  S.  W.  Croft,  of  artlllerv  (recently  detached  to 
do  duty  with  artillery  serving  in  Mysoor),  to  re- 
join bead-quarters  of  that  corps  at  Saint  Thomas's 
Uoant. 

Acting'Ens.  W.  Hake  removed  from  30th  to  do 
duty  with  9th  N.L 

Aug.  & — Ens.  John  E.  Lacon  removed  ftom  do- 
ing duty  with  13th,  and  posted  to  4th  N.J. 

The  following  order  oonflrmed :  Ens.  Emery  to 
act  aa  adj.  to  Wth  N.I.  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
Dunlop  on  side  cert. ;  date  96th  July. 

Fprf  St.  George,  Aug.  9ir— Capt.  Geo.  Alcock, 
corps  of  artil.,  to  be  deputy  commissary  of  ord- 
nance to  force  serving  in  Tenasserlm  provuicci»  v. 
Montgomerie. 

Lieut.  H.  L.  Harris,  15th  N.L,  to  be  qu.  mast, 
and  interp.  to  that  corps,  v.  McNair  prom. 

Major  Strahan  to  have  a  seat  at  Military  Board 
while  officiating  quarter-master  general  of  army. 

Capt.  W.  N.  Bums,  deputy  assist,  com.  gen.,  to 
be  assist,  com.  general,  v.  Wilson  dec. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Butcher,  sub.  assist,  com.  gen.,  to  be 
deputy  assist,  com.  general,  v.  Buma. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Justice,  temporary  sub-assist,  com. 
gen.,  to  be  sub-assist  com.  general,  v.  Butcher. 

Aug.  13.— Ist-Lieut.  T.  T.  Pears,  acting  super- 
intending engineer  at  Jaulnah,  to  be  superintend- 
ing en^neer  at  that  statkm  ttoia  83d  Nov.  1830. 

Ist-Lfeut.  A.  De  ButU  to  take  chargeof  duties  of 
auperintending  engineer  in  southern  division 
during  absence  of  Capt.  Cotton,  on  sick  cert. 

Surg.  James  Towell  to  be  superintending  sur- 
ceoD  m  ceded  districts,  from  18th  June  1831,  v. 
Annesley  prom. 

Surg.  W.  E.  E.  Con  well  to  be  garrison  surgeon 
at  Msiulipatam,  v.  Towdl  prom. 

tiead-Quarten,  Aug.  9.— Assist.  Surg.  J.  W. 
Malllardette  to  have  medical  charge  of  artillery  at 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  v.  Grant 

The  following  temporary  order  confirmed: 
fins.  Martin  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and  interp.  to  24th 
N.I.  during  absence  or  Lieut.  Snow  on  furl.  {  date 
19th  July. 

Aug.n.-^a^  H.  S.  Hde,  of  artlllenr,  re- 
moved Utna  3d  bat.  to  2d  bat.,  and  Capt.  P.  Ha- 
mood,  IhNn  2d  to  3d  ditto. 

Capt.  O.  Aloock,  hone  artiUery,  to  do  duty  with 

Ens.  and  Qu.  Mast.  T.  J.  Newbold,  23d  L.  Inf., 
having  passed  a  verv  creditable  examination  in  the 
Penrian  language,  oeemed  entitled  to  reward  au- 
thorised in  O.O.  by  Gov.  of  1st  July  1828. 

AaaiBt.  Surg.  J.  J.  Purvis  removed  ftom  H.M. 
13th  L.lnf.  and  attached  to  14th  N.I. 

Aug.  13.— Ens.  Thos.  Osbone,  40th  N.L,  to  db 
duty  with  88dL.Inf: 

Aug.  1&— Capt  D.  A.  Pennine,  5th  L.C.,  to  be 
preaident  of  onmmittee  assembled  at  preildancT 
'     0.0.€f2ethMayl83a 


Wert  at.  Oeerge,  Aug.  IS.— Ifidor  Oen.  Sleigh. 
C.B.,  of  H.M.'s  11th  dn^.,  to  Inspect  mounted 
coras  of  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies  BtatkMied 
at  NMOore,  Jaulnah,  POona,  Hyderabad,  and  in- 
teniMdiate  poata. 

Capt  J.  S.  Impey,  Caraatlc  Europ.  vet  bat, 
tranaf.  to  peoakmeatab.,  at  hla  own  request 

The  services  of  Lieut  Jamas  Grant,  5th  L.C., 
placed  at  dispoaal  of  Supreme  Oovetnment 


AMg.  20,— Acting  fd-LieaOt  Wm.  Dooglaa  and 
Wm.  H.  Horsley .  corps  of  OBgineers,  to  be  attach- 
ed to  sappers  and  minen. 

ArtWenf.  Sen.  Ist-LleutT.  D.Whltoombetobe 
capt.,  V.  Gregory  dec  ;  date  16th  March  1831.— 
Sttpernum.  Ist-Lieut  E.  H.  F.  Denman  admitted 
on  efftctive  strength  of  artll.,  to  complete  its  estab. 

Mr.  James  Cooke  admitted  on  estab.  as  an  aasist 
surg.,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under  garrison  surg.  of 
Fort  St  George^ 

'  Aug.- 9d.—Df^fiintnf.  Sen.  Ma).  Arthur  Cooke, 
from  38th  N.L,  to  be  lieut  coL,  v.  Elphinatone 
dec ;  date  20th  Aug.  1831. 

38»A  N.J.  Sen.  Capt  John  W.  Cleveland  to  be 
major,  Sen.  Lieut  Charlton  Holl  to  be  capt.,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  Henry  Gordon  to  be  lieut,  in  sue  to 
Cooke  prom. ;  date  SOth  Aug.  1831.— Supemum. 
Ens.  Wm.  Pollock  admitted  on  eflfective  strength 
of  regt.,  to  complete  its  estab. 

Sd  L.  f.  Sen.  Lieut  G.  W.  Moore  to  be  capt.,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  Wm.  Drew  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Short  re- 
tired; date  nth  Sept  1830.— Supemum.  Ens. 
John  Alex.  Light  admitted  on  efiktive  strength  of 
regt,  to  complete  its  estab. 

Refumadlo  diilif  yVom  JEwTDpe.— July  26.  Lieut' 
Col.  T.  King,  13th  N.L— Lieut.  Jas.  Robertson, 
9th  N.L— 29.  Lieut  R.  H.  Lushlngton,  l«t  L.C.— 
Lieut  A.  P.Thompson,  8th  L.C -Lieut  H.  Jack- 
son, 45th  N.I — Ens.  J.  G.  McNab,  30th  N.L 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Xurope.— July  26.  Lieut  A.  Cunpage,  27th 
N.L,  for  healths- 29.  Lieut  H.  F.  Barker,  Macbas 
Europ.  regt,  for  health.— Comet  Edw.  E.  Miller, 
Ist  L.C.,rbr  health.— Aug.  9.  Capt  W.  H.  Agnew. 
2d  N.L,  for  health.- 15.  Comet  A.  B.  Jonas,  3d 
L.C.,  for  health — 16.  Mi^or  J.  Noble,  29th  N.L, 
for  health.— Capt  C.  WUford,  40th  N.L',  for 
health — Lieut  P.  Fletcher,  45th  N.L,  for  health. 
—23.  Capt  H.  C.  Cotton,  of  engineen,  for  health. 
—26.  Ens.  Evan  Lloyd,  43d  N.L,  for  health.— aO. 
Lieut  W.  Bkx)d,  11th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut 
J.  Ure,  35th  N.L,  for  health. 

To  Cofutanlinopfa.— Aug.  12.  Capt  Sir  Henry 
Willock,  Knt,  8th  L.C.,  for  sU  months,  com- 
mencing from  1st  May  1831. 

To  Ste.— Aug.  5.  Capt  T.  M.  Claridge,  4Sd  N.L, 
for  six  months,  for  health. — ^9.  Lieut  M.  White, 
18th  N.L,  for  five  months,  for  health.— Lieut  N. 
Geoghogan,  25th  N.L,  until  15th  Feb.  1832,  for 
health.— 23.  2d- Lieut.  A.  C.  Pears,  2d  bat  artU., 
until  3Ist  Jan.  1832.  for  health. 

Tb  Oi/rufta.— Aug.  30.  Assist  Surg.  R.  Power, 
10th  N.L,  until  15th  Oct  1831,  on  private  alhirs. 

To  Bomtay.— Aug.  3a  Lieut  C.  Abbott,  ftth 
N.L,  until  81st  Dec.  1831,  on  private  aJBdcs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivalt, 

Aug.  20.  ILC.S.  Mitmrvat  Probyn,  from  Lon- 
don.—21.  Antotnettet  Colin,  firom  Mauritius  and 
Pondidierry.— 22.  BSttdnu,  Beadi,  from  London. 
—28.  BoreMo  Junior,  Thomaa,  from  Calcutta.— 
Sept.  4.  H.M.S.  Challenger,  Freemantle,  from 
Trinoomallee.— 10.  Be(«y,  Barclay,  from  Lelth 
and  Mauritius  i  and  Urnitfuc,  Winder,  from  Mau- 
ritius.—11.  Sh  TAomof  Afutiro,  Gillies,  from  Lon- 
don and  Madeira.— 12.  Providence,  O'Brien,  from 
London  and  Mauritius. 

Denarturee* 
Aug,  19.  Hope,  Martin,  for  Calcutta.  — 14. 
H.MIs.  Z«f>rat  Sansmarei,  for  New  South  Wales. 
—16.  VorfMc,  Goldie,  for  Coringa  and  Sumatnu 
—19.  Thetia,  Mason,  for  Calcutta:  and  La^y 
Jfunro,  Aiken,  for  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singa- 
pore.—21.  Timore,  Henry,  for  Calcutta.— 22.  Cfr- 
eaeeiaH,  Douthwaite,  for  Calcutta.— 84.  Antoi- 
nette, Coital,  for  Pondicherry  and  Mauritius.— 


Sept.  g.  Johanna,  Cathro,  for  Penang  and  Slnoa- 
pore.— 11.  lAnnmu,  Winder,  for  Calcutta.— U. 
Red  Rover,  Chrystle,  for  London. 

Freight  to  London  (Sept  11).  — Dead  weight 
£5.  IQa.  per  ton  t  meieurement  goods,  £7'  V^t 
ditto. 
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BIBTHS^  BIARRIAO£8^  AND 
DEATHS. 

BKTHS. 

JMvi7.  At  Jaulnali.  tte  lady  ot  Capt.  H.  8w 
fyMM.  MadnMutUlMT.  aTftioa. 

S9k  At  FtfaacottAb,  Um  kdy  of  tta*  Itov.  a 
fthenliiaa  of  •  dAUj^tv* 

Aug, 4.  At  Kwins»  Mn.  J.  P.  Bvtlii»^% 

7.  At  KMiptee^  the  lidy.of 


R.  W.Lang, 
STth  icgt..  of  a  sdU-born  chOd. 

—  At  MadzM,  the  lady  of  A.  Kankooaa,  taqn 
ofaion. 


ft  At  Oochitt,  tha  lady  of  Lieut.  Charles  Banm 

Netherl     

a  danchter. 


Von  Achper,  of  hb 


rhBd  Higeity'a  army,  of 


14.  At  Kamptee,  the  la«y  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Macdo- 
aald,  SdL.C,  of  a  son. 

l&At  Kotagherry,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  CeL  J.  S. 
9)raMC»  of  a  ion* 

SO.  At  Piyaiimalhw,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  John 
Otay,  H.M.  AJfth  regt.,  of  a  ion. 

M.  At  PalaTeram,  the  lady  of  CkpU  J.  S.  Prior, 
S9d  L.InfL,  of  a  daughter. 

S5.  At  MadrM.  thebdyof  Lieut.  W.  H.  Budd, 
31it  or  T.L  J.,  of  a  aoo. 

—  At  BaDgaloTB.  the  lady  of  Capt.  Camphell, 
33d  N.I..  of  a  aon. 

S.  At  Bellary,  Bfr^  Oeoife  S.F.  Roai,  of  aaoo. 
.  At  St  Thometlilfouiit.  the  hMly  of  Lieut. 
W.  Keeoe,  lOthiegt.,  of  aioo. 

MARBIAGKS. 

Jm^87»  At  IfMulipatam.  Mr.  Andretr  Jeanw» 
of  theooUectoc'i  cutdMrty,  to  Mtai  KHaa  Roiafai* 
fodeu 

Aug,l.  At  Secundented,  Lieut.  George  BWot, 
Mh  Ifadraa  L.C..  to  Louha,  third  dau^iter  of  the 
late  John  Corfield,  Eaq.,  of  Taunton,  Somenet> 
ihira. 

13.  Atlfadns,  Kr.  John  Home,  of  Madrai,  to 
KUnbeth  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Heuy 
LuttrdI,  of  Trichhiopoly,  merchant. 

17.  At  Yhagapatam,  Mr.  Bantamin  Bnock.  Mii> 
^baa  medical  cMahliihmcnt,  to  Mfat  Ann  Smith. 

SB.  At  Secunderabad,  Geo.  Oreig  Mackcnaie, 
Biq.,  00th  mat.,  to  Mary  Harriett,  aMoM  daimhter 
of  the  tate  Rer.  Jamea  J.  Balnea,  rector  of  Cayo- 
I,  Ticar  of  Cold  Waaton,  Shropahtoa. 


BIATBW. 

Juno  9.  At  the  praridency,  Ueut.  COtond  John 
Taynton,  formerly  of  the  artillery. 
'  Jt^ylS.  OnhiapaaaagefromMadraatotheMan- 
tHhia,  where  he  traa  gotaig  for  the  recovery  of  hia 
health,  ShrGeoige  Wm.  lockctta,  Knt,  one  of  the 
Judgaa  at  the  preiidancy  of  Madraa,  and  aeoood 
aon  of  the  late  Geo.  Cmwford  Ricketta,  Baq.,  of 
Aahford  Hall,  near  Ludlow. 

S4  and  96.  Of  cholera,  at  Ramahpatam  and  Nd- 
loie,  whilat  Journeying  firan  lagoam  to  Mi ' 


Ellrn  Ann,  and  Laura  Matilda,  aged  A,  and 
yeara,  daughten  of  Mr.  Edward  MacDowell. 

SB.  At  Vlagepetam,  Chinoum  Jaggapah  Chatty, 
Of  that  place,  aged  K. 

Aug.7»  At  Pondlchernr,  Nicolas  Julian  de  Ber- 
geon,  Eaq.,  captain  hi  hb  Britannic  Majjesty's  ser- 
Tica^  and  actudi  paymaater  of  the  native  pensionen 
■tCniitfleput. 

a  At  Van  St.  George,  Capt.  iBneaa  Macdo- 
adl  Nicholaan,  of  H.M.  BMh  rsgt,  aged  86. 

10.  At  Aroot,  aged  8  yean,  Lavini^  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Swayne. 

13.  At  CondapIUy,  of  aente  dyaantary,  Uoat. 
JB&eaa  Mdntoab  KInlorh,  of  the  panaion  eata- 
Miahmant. 

—  At  Madrm,  Mamret,  eldest  dau|^hter  of  Mr. 
G.  J.  McKartich,  aged  9  yean. 

lA.  At  Madraa,  Mr.  John  Raulim,  aged  3ft 

17.  At  Madraa,  of  the  spaamodic  cholera,  Sarah, 
daughter,  aged  4,  and  on  the  19th,  of  the  same 
complaint,  William,  aged  5  years,  son  of  Mr. 
Manuel  Watkins,  of  the  Goremroent  Assay  Office. 

1ft  At  Secunderabad,  Lieut.  Colonel  Charles  El- 
phinatone,  commanding  the  SOth  regt.  N.I. 

tl.  Ai  Madras,  of  cholera,  the  Rev.  Jamea  Ride- 
dale,  vaator  of  the  Church  Miaslon  Chapd,  after 
a  Hsw  houT^  lUnesa. 

9ft  At  BslUcotta.  near  JaAn.  Harriet  B.  Meiga, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Mefgs*  Amarkan  iK 
slonary,  aged  14. 


ofH.M.«ihi^gt.« 


aft  Atrm  8c 

Capt.  John  Saandi 
^pd4ft 

Sept,  9.  At  Pursewaukum,  Ennaa,  wife  of  Mr* 
John  Devine,  assist.  apotheoHy  attadmd  to  H.M. 
IftthFoot. 

LoM.  At  Chittoor,  Jamea  P. 
of  the  BoBBhay  civil 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERa 

8ALAKIVS  07   ABSENT  OFFICSES. 

Bombagf  Castle,  Sept.  6,  1831. — The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased,  by  a  resolution  passed  in  the  gene- 
ral department,  to  establish  as  a  rule,  that 
in  all  cases  of  leave  of  absenoe  being 
granted  to  military  or  medical  officen 
holding  ciTil  situations^  and  drawing  tbeir 
ciTil  salary,  in  addition  to  pay,  or  pay  and 
allowances,  from  the  military  department, 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  draw  only  a 
moiety  of  the  salary  attached  to  such  dvil 
situation,  the  o^her  moiety  being  drawn 
by  the  peraoo  who  may  ba  appointed  to 
ofiiciate  dwring  such  absence^  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  provided  for  by  Gov.  G.O.  of 
tbe  SOth  Sept.  1891  for  tbe  staff  salaries  oT 
•baeot  officefs. 

MXOICAL  STOEB   DSfdr  At  SVBAT. 

Bombay  Oulle,  Sgfd.  6,  1891. —  Tbe 
Medical  Stove  Depot  at  Sutat  k  abolished  ; 
and  of  tbe  stations  hitherto  supplied  frotn 
tbence»  tliose  of  Surat  and  Broach  will  in 
Ibture  be  supplied  from  tbe  medical  stores 
at  the  presidency^  and  tbe  others  from  Ab- 
medabad* 

asavicia  or  bb.ig.  obm.  x.  smvcnT. 

Bombay  Otutk^  Sept,  14,  1831.— The 
Right  Hon  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
received  with  unfeigned  concern  tbe  inteU 
Itgence  of  tlio  death  of  Brigadier  Gen.  M. 
Kennedy,  cb.,  commanding  the  southern 
division  of  tbe  army,  which  took  place  at 
Belgaum,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  aftenoon  of 
the  6th  instant. 

General  Kennedy  arrived  in  India,  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Company's  service^  in  tbe 
year  1783,  and  obtained  a  commiasioo  fai 
1790,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  ab- 
sence  in  England,  from  1827  to  1830, 
was  uniDtemipCedly  engaged  in  tbe  dutica 
of  his  profession  during  ths  long  period  o£ 
nearly  fifty  yean. 

He  served  with  seal  and  gallaiitiy  in 
Malabar,  under  Gen.  McLeod,  in  178S 
andtlie  following  years,  and  with  tbeanny 
before  Seringapatam  in  1793,  and  distitt. 
guisbed  himself  in  the  year  1796  in  cap.. 
turing,  af^r  an  obstinate  conflict^  a  veaaai 
which  had  been  seiaed  by  piratea  in  Sural 
River,  when  tvro  severe  wounds,  added  to 
others  racetved  in  former  actions,  testified 
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Om  mAut  tod  coon^of  this  deroted  and  SHIPPIKO. 

intrepid  loldier. 

At  the  close  of  1808,  he  affbrded  a  re- 
fuge in  Baakote  to  the  peisbwa,  Bajce 
Row,  who  had  fled  from  Poona,  and  for 
hia  senrioea  in  dispoaing  that  prince  to  the 
subsidiary  alliance  which  followed,  re- 
ceived a  donation  from  Government,  and 

was  afterwards  appointed  town-major  of     DriiooU,  from  Lamdaio,  TBoaritt^  and  Mauritlui^' 
Bombay  and  private  secretary  to  the  go- 
vernor,   Mr.  Duncan,    whose  confidence 
and  regard  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree. 

In  1811,  on  Mr.  Duncan's  death.  Ge- 
neral (then  Major)  Kennedy  rejoined  hia 
ivgiment.  In  the  year  1818  ha  command- 
ed a  separate  brigade  employed  during 
the  Mahratta  war  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Concan,  and  the  arduous  task  of  reducing 
its  hill  foru  and  fastnesses,  and  on  the  26th 
July  1823  ha  leoeiTed  a  testimonial  of  bis 
sovereign's  approbation  of  hia  services  in 
being  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

At  this  period  General  Kennedy  enjoyed 
a  Government  command,  which  he  conti- 
niied  to  hold  till  February  1827,  when  he 
sailed  for  England ;  he  returned  to  India 
in  April  1830,  and  on  the  8th  Sept.  was 
appointed  a  general  officer  on  the  Com- 
pany's staff,  and  nominated,  on  the  5 lb 
Oct.  following,  to  the  command  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  army. 

The  single-heartedness,  seal,  and  public 
spirit  of  General  Kennedy's  character  were 
eminently  conspicuous  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  public  service,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Govamor  in  Council  feels  it  to 
be  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  record  his 
high  aense  to  that  honourable  career,  and 
bia  sincere  regret  at  the  melancholy  event 
which  has  deprived  this  government  of  one 
of  its  most  faithful  and  moat  deserving 


8tpi.  3L   Nephtne,  Whitttoion.  ftom  Port  Glss- 

Ev ;  sad  Nowrln,  Ouerin,  from  Bourbon.— 6. 
France,  Laitique*  from  Bordetux.— 9.  Ihirkt 
Begiof*  Prouilfoot,  from  Calcutta.— 96.  MUntrva, 
Metcalfe,  firom  Liverpool;  and  ha  Cherie,  from 
Bourbon.— 87*  .Lord  Amhertt,  Hicki,  fh)m  Lon- 
don and  St.  iaio ;  Veaper,  Brown,  ttom  London i 
Jtdfoi  George,  Wihon,  from  London ;  and  Lonaeh, 


Departuree, 

Sept.  U.  SuUan,  Mitchell,  for  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— 19.  laizabeth  and  Jane,  Richmond,  for 
Lradon. — 16.  Sarah,  Colombine,  for  London.— 
1&  John  Adam,  Butler,  for  Calcutta.— 96.  Ma- 
JeeUe,  Lawion,  for  LivcrpooL— OeC  9.  Oipee^, 
HJghai,  ftor  LlvcrpooL 


Freight  to  London  (Oct  9).— £7  per  ton. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Jug.  10.  At  Broach  Home,  the  lady  of  Cape 
Sir  Cnarlet  Malcotan,  B.a.,  attparintendaat  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  of  a  aaa. 

11.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Har- 
ris, of  aion. 

la.  At  Poona,  Mrk  Windior,  of  a  ion. 

91.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Major  Manaon,  ar- 
tillery, of  a  daughter. 

94.  At  Bombay,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  a 
daughter. 

Sq«.  5.  At  Ahmednuggur,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
CoL  Stiovsr,  of  a  lOOi 


MABaiAaas. 

JtU^l9.  At  Rutnagherry,   Mr.  Frands  V.  A. 

iConm 
Aug.  10.  At  Deeui,  Capt.  Osborne,  of  the  Bom- 


Calml  to  Mias  Joaepha  Connecundia  Vieyra. 
Aur.  lA.  At  Deeui,  Capt.  Osborne,  or  the 
bay  European  regt.,  to  Anna  Elisabeth,  youngest 
daogbfear  of  the  Rev.  T.  Knightly,  of  ChanraKon, 


Northamptonshire. 


DEATHS. 


Aug.  9.  At  Pauldle,  on  route  ttoax  Aasaeigfaur 
>  Bombay,  Edward  Bar  ' 
Capt  J.  Worthy,  18th  re 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROM.OTiaKS»  &c. 

Bombay  Caetle,  Sept.  8,  1831.— MA  N.I.  Lieut. 
M.  M.  Shaw  to  be  capt,,  v.  Croslnr  dec. ;  date  of 
rank  97th  Aug.  1831.— Supernum.  Lieut.  M.  Smith 
admitted  on  cActWv  strength  Item  above  data,  v. 


to  Bombay,  Edward  Baxrlngton,  youngest  son  of 
J.  Worthy,  18th  r«;t.  N.L 
i^t.  6.  At  Belgaum,  alter  a  residence  of  nearly 
fifty  yean  in  India,  Brigadier  Oen.  M.  Kennedv* 
c.B«,  commanding  the  southern  division  of  the 
army,  aged  OB. 


<KesIon< 


BtETB. 


Sept.  19^— Lieut.  W.  M.  Webb,  ngt.  of  artil.,  to 
be  acthiff  ordnance  assistant  to  commandant  of  ar- 
tillery, ouring  absence  of  Capt  Jacob. 

Lieut.  J.  KlUar,  of  enrineoi.  to  be  assistant  t» 
Inspecting  Engineer  in  Deocan. 

The  goilowing  smtien  erdfv  eonfluaaed :— Lieut. 
CeL  R-  Robertson,  9d  Or.  N.L«  to  aasume  com* 
nand  of  troops  at  Satara,  during  absiceof  Lieut. 
CoL  A.  Robertson  on  duty  st  Poonahi  dale 97th 
An^ 

8^.  19l— latft  V.L  Lkut  H.  James  to  be  a4)., 
V.  Jameson  prom,  t  date  19th  Aug.  1881. 


jtug.  le.  At  Manaar,  the  lady  of  John  Wm. 
Husitsson,  Esq.,  collector  and  provincial  Judge  of 
that  district,  of  a  son. 


MAKBIAOB. 

J«4f88.  At  Jaflhapatam,  Capt.  Oeofge  Coeh* 
rane,  H.M.  Cevkm  rifle  rsgt.,  to  Theodosa  J.  W« 
Stutaer,  second  dau^ter  of  the  late  John  Arnold 
Stutser,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Jsifhapatam. 

BBATH. 

Aug.  9.  John  Henry  Reckennan,  Esq.,  flseal  of 
ColoaAbo,  agsd8ft 


D.GBntaliS; 


to  Acto,  /tsm 
,  6thN.L 


JEifivpa^^vept*  8*  Lisot. 


Vmang* 


To 
N.L,  on  private 


FURLOUGH. 

7-   Capt.  A.  Livingston,  8th 


DIBTH. 

Jfay  80.  The  lady  of  Capt  Pinson,  48th  ngt. 
N.  I.,  of  a  daughter. 


no 


Regi$i0r. — J^aiacca, — Singapore*  —  China,  ic. 


W 


BIRTHS. 

Jii^4.  The  lady  of  Lieut  Peter  Junes  Bcgbte, 
mitillerr,  of  a  son. 
7.  The  lady  of  J.  H.  Velge,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 


^ittgapotr. 


Bi&Trr. 

JuiM  Ifi.    The  lady  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Moor,  of  a 

daughter. 

DEATHS. 

JtffM  98.  Ridiard  R.  W.  Davidson,  Esq.,  ninth 
son  of  the  late  Andrew  Davidsoo,  E^sq.,  advocate, 
aged  88. 

Aug,  13.  Capt  Win.  Mark  Edghill,  oommander 
of  the  Dutch  barque  DtaisricAa. 


Arri!9dlaofH.C.  Shipt,  Sffwon  183(V31. 

Julg  31.  Waterloo,  Blakely,  firom  London.— 
Aug.  1.  Lady  MelviUe,  CUflbrd,  from  London  and 
Bengal. — i.  Bnckinghamthire,  Glasspoole,  fhim 
London  and  BomlMy.— 12.  Duke  of  rorlr,  Locke, 
and  IngUt,  Dudman,  both  f^om  L<»don. 


ABOLITION  or  OPFICKS,   &C. 

Iq  compliance  with  directions  from  bis 
Majesty's  Secreury  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, hisExc.  the  Governor  has  issued  the 
following  orders,  to  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  SOth  Sept.  I83L: — 

1.  The  Colonial  Medical  Committee  to 
be  abolished. 

2.  The  office  of  oilonial  aide-de-camp 
to  be  abolished.       ^ 

3.  The  office  of  surgeon  to  the  Cape 
district  to  be  abolished. 

4.  The  office  of  interpreter  in  the  resi- 
dent magistrates*  courts  to  be  abolished. 

5.  Tlie  duties  performed  by  the  assistant 
protectors  of  slaves  to  be  transferred  to  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  throughout  the  several 
districts. 

6.  The  duties  of  the  agents  of  the  Or- 
phan Chamber  in  Swellendam,  Worcester, 
Graaff^-Reinet,  Uitenhage,  and  Albany,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  clenisof  the  civil  com. 
roisaioners;  and  in  Clanwilliam,  Beau- 
fort, Somerset,  and  George,  to  the  clerks 
of  the  resident  magistrates  at  those  places. 

7.  Jaroei  Carey,  Esq.,  commissioner  of 
■tamps,  to  be  also  collector  of  tithes  and 
transfer  dues,  without  additional  salary, 
vice  W.  J.  Klerck,  Esq.,  who  retires  on 
the  pcnaion  formerlj  aMigned  to  him  by 


his  Migesty's  GovemmeBt,  ia  considen* 
tion  of  his  services. 

8.  Mr.  J.  C.  Lehman  to  be  surveyor  of 
taxes  for  Cape  Town  and  .the  district 
thereof. 

9.  Mr.  E.  Wallace  to  be  harbour-mas- 
ter  and  tide-surveyor  at  Port  Elixabech. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug.  21.  At  Cape  Town,  the  lady  of  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Wimberley.  chaplahi  on  the  Bengal  csta- 
Uiehment,  of  «  son. 

80.  At  Cape  Town,  Mn.  Tredgold,  of  a  iob. 

30.  At  Cape  Town,  Mn,  Geo.  Thompwrn,  of  a 
ion. 

8nt.  6.  At  ClanwilUam,  the  lady  of  C.  C.  Bna- 
ler,  Ktq.,  clerk  of  the  peace,  of  a  dao^ter. 

83.  At  the  Royal  Obiervatory,  the  lady  of  the 
Rev.  John  Fry,  chaplain  of  H.M .S.  AfaMteone,  of 
a  ion. 

Oct,  3.  At  Cape  Town,  Mn.  T.  Elliott,  of  a  no. 

2a  At  Cape  Town,  the  lady  of  Charica  Robin- 
son,  Esq.,  senior  member  of^the  Medical  Board 
at  Calcutta,  of  a  daughter. 

81.  At  Cape  Town,  the  lady  of  M^Jor  Mac- 
kensie,  Ben^  establishment,  of  a  dau^ter. 

30.  At  the  Cape,  the  lady  of  James  Ouff  Watt, 
Esq.,  deputy  assistant  oommissary  genexal,  of  a 
daughter. 

^09. 6.  At  the  Cape,  the  kdy  of  Gen.  Sir  G.  T. 
Walker,  late  commander-tai-cnief  at  Madras,  of 
twin  daughtcn. 

MAKRIAOSS. 

Aug.td.  AtBathuTst,  Mr.  P.  W.  Lucas,  of  Gra- 
ham's Town,  to  Sarah  M..  eldest  daughter  of 
Lieut.  Alex.  Bisset,  R.N.,  of  Fairfax,  Albany. 

Smt.  6.  At  Cape  Town,  Alex.  Thonwon*  Esq., 
to  OlivU  Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  laie 
James  Fichat,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Wynbcig. 

13.  At  Ca|ie  Town,  Thos.  E.  Lacy.  Esq.,  lieoL 
H.M.  78d  Highlanders,  to  Maria,  second  daughter 
of  John  B.  Ebden,  Esq.,  of  Cape  Town. 

19.  At  Graham's  Town,  Mr.  Richard  Southey 
to  Miss  Isabella  Shaw. 

87-  At  George,  John  Daniel,  ddest  aoo  of  J. 
W.  Van  der  Riet,  Esq.,  civil  commissioner  tar 


George  and  Uitenhage,  to  Mary  West,  «*««ig>ttfT  of 
R.  C.  Harker,  Esq.,  of  Pletteober^s  Bay. 

Oct.  17.  At  Cape  Town,  Wm.  M.  Ford,  Esq., 
assist,  suig.  H.M.  78d  Hi^hlanden,  to  Henrietta 
Hester,  eldest  daughter  of  W.  A.  Davies,  Es^., 
M.D.,  of  the  Hon.  E.I.  Company's 


St.  l^elena* 


SSATBS. 

.Oef.  14.  Aftera painful  fllneas  of  many  »»**rf*w, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  m  the  9ltfa 
year  of  her  age,  Charlotte,  wifeof  Capu  Alaaankr 
Augustus  Younge,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany's St.  Helena  rcsiment. 

Nov.  20.  At  St  Helena,  Capt.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery Stathui.  aged  06,  of  the  Hon.  Compass 
liension  establishment,  who  was  an  active,  nave, 
and  aealous  officer  in  his  time.    He  set  wed  in  the 


expedition  agafaist  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wi 
that  place  turrendeied  to  the  Britiah  fbtoes  in 
1796;  subsequently  to  that,  he  proceeded  on  sar- 
vioe  to  India,  with  a  detachment  of  the  St.  He- 
tana  infantry,  and  waa  tlieafficsr  who  commanded 
the  party  thist  took  posaesslan  of  a  Dutdi  vessel  at 
the  commencement  oflioatiUtlai  between  Ae  Bri- 
tiah and  that  nation,  belqgtbeoidy  Imoaceof  a 
prias  G^Cuied  In  that  way  at  SL  UsMna. 


ISdSL] 


(  111  ) 


MINUTEB  OF  EVIDENCE 

BXrORK   THS   SXLSCT   COMMITTEK  OF  THX   COMUOVSf     ON   THC    APFAlRi  OF  THK 

XAST-mOIA    COMPANY. 

(Continued  Jrom  vol.  vi.  p.  200.) 


Ut  Ama,  1830. 
7.  O.  JUoydy  Esq.,  examination  con- 
tinued.—  Q.  Supposing  that  the  Company 
did  not  resort  to  the  mode  which  they 
have  adopted  of  remitting  commodities 
from  India  to  China*  and  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  paying  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  their  investments  in  tea 
by  bills,  is  it  your  opinion  that  such  in- 
vestments could  be  drawn  for  upon  Eng- 
land at  the  exchange  of  58.  7d.  ?— ^. 
The  supplies  from  India  amount  to  about 
jei,000,000  sterluig;  and  I  think  if  that 
sum  was  required  by  the  supercargoes  for 
their  bills  upon  the  Court  of  Directors,  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
change would  take  place.  Q.  Do  you 
contemplate  an  increase  equal  to  the  par 
which  you  have  stated,  of  6s.  4>}d.  ? — A. 
I  recollect  an  instance  in  the  year  1787, 
before  any  question,  as  regards  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  was  mooted,  in 
which  the  Company  drew  from  Canton 
J61»d00,000  in  one  year;  the  exchange 
per  dollar  was  5s.  6d.,  making  the  tale 
7s.  7^^.  Q.  Would  you  then  calcu- 
late,  that  if  the  same  operation  was  to 
take  place  now,  and  the  Company  were 
under  the  necessity  of  drawing  bills  to 
the  whole  extent  of  their  investment  in 
leaf  that  the  bills  probably  would  be  at 
the  rate  which  you  have  stated  ?^i4. 
Probably  not ;  because  the  trade  between 
China  and  India  has  very  much  increased 
since  that  time.  There  are  funds  seeking 
remittance  to  India  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  there  were  at  that  time.  Q. 
Since  when  have  you  estimated  the  tale  at 
6s.  4d.  ?— ^.  It  varies  every  year  accord- 
ing to  the  computation.  Q.  Can  you 
state  the  rate  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years?— il.  In  1827-28,  it  was  6s.  7d.; 
ui  1826-27,  it  was  6s.  Sd.  ;  in  1825  26,  it 
was  68.  44.  Q.  Tou  have  stated  that, 
in  your  opinion,  the  real  exchange  of 
5s.  Yd-  would  be  much  higher  if  the  Com- 
pany did  not  make  those  shipments  of 
cotton ;  in  that  case,  would  not  other 
people  make  shipments  of  cotton,  if 
cotton  answered  to  send  to  China?— ^« 
Certainly.  Q.  Would  not  those  other 
persons  want  returns  for  the  cotton  ? — A^ 
They  might  want  returns  to  India*  but 
would  probably  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
advance  money  for  bills  upon  England. 
Q.  Therefore  it  would  produce  a  demand 
for  bills  upon  some  place  or  other  ? — A. 
Clearly.  Q>  That  being  the  case,  would 
not  the  exchange  be  just  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  article  of  mercandize  was  shipped 


by  the  Company  or  by  any  body  else*  pro- 
vided it  be  to  the  same  extent?— -A.  I 
think  it  would.  Q.  You  have  stated, 
that  you  think  the  Company  justified  in 
carrying  the  result  of  their  aidventures  in 
cotton  over  upon  their  upset  price  of  teas ; 
supposing  the  Company,  as  a  trading 
company  generally,  should  make  any  other 
adventure  in  merchandize  to  any  part  of 
India,  the  funds  of  which  should  ulti- 
mately centre  in  China,  should  you  think 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  funds 
being  ultimately  intended  for  an  invest- 
ment in  China  a  justification  for  laying 
the  whole  result  of  those  adventiu«s  upon 
the  price  of  tea,  with  reference  to  the  act 
of  Parliament  by  which  they  are  regulated, 
in  fixing  the  upset  price  ?— ^.  I  think 
that  they  would  be  justified,  if  the  tales 
they  place  there  cost  them  originally  so 
many  pounds  sterling.  Q.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  result  of  all  their  adventures,  and 
of  sometimes  combined  and  varied  ad- 
ventures, whatever  may  be  the  extent  of 
their  loss  or  profit,  should  be  calculate<l 
as  governing  the  price  of  the  tale  in  China? 
— -^k.  If  imports  are  made  to  India  ori- 
ginally, with  a  view  to  send  the  produce 
of  their  imports  to  China,  certainly  I 
think  so.  Q.  Could  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  restilt  in  tales  of  each  specific 
article  of  the  funds  furnished  to  China  in 
the  last  year  ? — A.  The  bills  I  have  stated 
at  5s.  7d-,  that  is  taking  the  interest  out 
of  them  for  the  sight  of  the  bill.  The 
part  that  was  supplied  by  sale  of  exports 
from  England  was  68.  9^\g{d.  The  ex- 
ports from  India  were  7s.  -j^.  The 
drafts  on  the  Indian  government  were 
56.  9fg,d. ;  this  is  taking  the  supplies 
from  India  at  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
coins.  Q.  Is  not,  in  your  opinion,  the 
difference  of  the  exchange  between  all 
those  different  items,  and  the  real  ex- 
change which  is  shown  by  the  bills,  the 
measure  of  the  profit  and  loss  upon  those 
several  distinct  adventures?— A.  If  you 
could  have  placed  all  your  funds  there  by 
bills  of  exchange  at  that  rate*  certainly 
you  would  have  appeared  to  have  lost  by 
all  that  those  several  modes  have  cost 
you  in  excess.  Q.  The  exchange  of  Can- 
ton upon  England,  by  the  last  advices, 
has  fallen  to  3s.  lid.  the  dollar,  giving 
5s.  5^d.  for  the  tale ;  to  what  do  you  at- 
tribute the  progressive  fiill  of  the  exchange 
from  Canton  to  England  of  late  years? 
— A,  I  conceive  it  can  only  arise  from 
the  want  of  demand  for  bills  upon  Eng- 
land} that  persons  have  famished  their 


U2 


MnmUi  qf  Evidence. 


IFei. 


funds  for  their  meveantfle  •dreotures  in 
another  wmy.  Q.  That  is,  that  •  greater 
quantity  of  merchandize  has  been  sent 
either  fnm  England  or  from  India,  or 
from  other  parts  to  China?— ^.  Yes.  Q. 
If  the  trade  were  open,  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  sent  were  still  greater,  do  you 
not  apprehend  that  the  same  resirit  would 
occur  m  China  that  has  occurred  at  Cal- 
cutta! that  the  exchanges  would  continue 
to  be  &Yourable  to  this  country? — A* 
They  would  fall,  but  not  below  the  value 
of  remitting  the  bullion.  Q.  You  attri- 
bute the  fiiU  to  the  sreater  supply  of  goods 
sent  to  China? — A.  Ceitainly;  there  is 
little  demand  for  funds,  by  means  of  bills, 
to  carry  on  the  trade.  Q.  Then,  of 
course,  nothing  is  likely  in  a  state  of 
peace  to  affect  those  exchanges,  un&- 
vourable  to  England,  except  a  diminished 
supply  of  goods  to  the  Chinese  market  ? 
'^A,  No.  Do  you  know  whether  per« 
sons  at  Calcutta  have  not  found  it  advan- 
tageous at  times  to  make  remittances  to 
England  through  Canton  ? — A,  I  know 
it  has  been  done.  Q.  Is  the  Committee 
to  understand,  from  the  printed  tables  of 
the  prime  cost  of  tea,  that  the  tale  is  to  be 
taken  at  6s.  ijd.?^^.  No,  that  is  for 
profit  and  loss ;  at  the  rate  of  6s.  8d- 
Q.  Can  you  state  the  average  value  of  the 
tale  in  the  upset  price  of  tea  for  the  last 
ten  yeare  ? — A,  I  will  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  a  statement  of  it.  Q.  How 
do  you  explain  the  difference  of  the 
amount  of  tea  purchased  in  Canton,  as 
compared  with  the  sales;  because  in 
one  Vear  there  appean  a  difference  of 
10,000,000  of  lbs.  between  the  amount 
purchased  at  Canton  and  the  amount  sokl 
here  ? — A,  We  are  obliged,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, to  keep  a  twelvemonth's  stock, 
and  the  reason  for  that  laige  import  was 
to  maintain  the  stock  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  Q.  What  allowance 
do  you  make  for  wastage  ? — A,  We  make 
about  one  per  cent,  allowance  for  wastage, 
and  one  per  cent,  for  allowance  to  buyen  % 
about  two  per  cent,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sale  weight  and  the  invoice 
weight  Q.  In  this  statement  of  the 
freight  and  demurrage,  in  No.  31  of  the 
papera  of  last  year,  what  proportion  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  Indian  trade  and  what 
proportion  to  the  China  trade  ?^^.  Tliose 
are  freight  payments  for  the  year;  more 
ships  may  arrive  from  China  in  one  year 
than  another,  or  more  from  India.  I 
cannot,  vdthout  looking  at  the  accounts, 
say  the  proportion,  but  I  should  conceive 
that  you  might  take  probably  four  to  China 
and  the  rest  to  India,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two-thirds.  Q.  Do  the  losses 
appear  in  the  statement  of  the  commercial 
freight?— X  No;  the  losses  are  stated 
distinctly  in  our  computation  of  profit  and 
loss :  the  Companv*s  per-centage  of  loss 
since  the  year  18l4  has  been  about  |  per 


cent  Q.  What  rata  of  frei^^t  do  you 
consider  to  fall  upon  each  pound  of  tea 
upon  the  whole? — A.  Blade  tea  about 
44d. ;  green  tea,  about  5)d.  Q.  Can  you 
explain  why  the  Company  chaige  3  per 
cent  upon  the  insurance,  when  the  same 
insurance  can  be  done  in  the  maricet  at  8^ 
per  cent  ?— il.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
can  be  done  at  SJ  per  cent.  But  this  rate 
of  insurance  is  submitted  every  year  to 
our  commercial  committee;  there  are 
many  gentlemen  in  that  committee  who 
are  merehants,  and  they  approve  of  the 
rate  that  we  assume.  Q.  How  many 
yean*  interest  in  the  putting-up  price  do 
you  chaiige  upon  the  tea?— II.  We  chaige 
two  yean  upon  the  cost  and  the  insurance, 
one  year  upon  the  freight  and  demurrage. 
Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  you  are  justi- 
fied in  cbaiging  two  yean*  interest  by  the 
act  of  Parliament? — A,  I  conceive  that 
we  are  justified,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  one  year's  consumption 
in  the  warehouse ;  and  that  from  the  dat^ 
of  the  shipment  to  the  time  we  realize  the 
produce  of  the  shipment  is  more  thau 
two  yean.  Q.  Does  not  the  act  of  Fsr- 
liament  specify  that  one  year's  interest 
only  is  to  l>e  calculated?—^.  No.  Q, 
How  many  yeare*  consumption  have  the 
Company  by  them?— ^.  One  year's  dear 
consumption.  Q.  And  one  in  transit? — 
A,  Yes.  Q.  Hien  they  have  only  two 
years*  consumption,  including  the  one  in 
transit  ?— ^.  At  the  present  time  there 
are,  I  should  think,  30,000,000  of  Ibe.  m 
the  warehouse.  Q.  Is  not  the  interest 
by  act  of  Parliament  chargeable  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  tea  in  England,  and  not  iie- 
fore  its  arrival?—^.  I  conceive  that  tlM 
interest  should  be  redconed  from  the  time 
they  shipped  the  tea  to  the  time  of  it$ 
sale;  the  act  of  IHurliament  only  says, 
lawful  inferest  on  money.  Q.  The  words 
of  the  act  of  Pariiament  are  as  follow: 
"  That  it  shall  not  be  at  any  time  hereafter 
lawful  for  the  said  United  Company  to 
put  up  their  tea  for  sale  at  any  prices 
which  shall  upon  the  whole  of  the  tea  ao 
put  up  at  any  one  sale  exceed  the  prime 
cost  thereof,  with  the  freight  and  chaiges  of 
importation,  together  with  lawful  interest 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  tea  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  common  premium 
of  insurance,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
sea-risk  incurred  thereon.  '*  Having  beard 
those  words,  will  you  state  upon  what 
authority  it  is  that  more  than  one  year's 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  stock  of  tea  is 
charged?—^.  Because  we  keep  astodc 
alwajTS  in  the  warehouse,  and  it  is  two 
yean  before  the  import  is  sold.  Q.  Have 
you  then  two  yean*  stock  in  warehouse  ? 
^A.  At  times.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the 
&ct  that  interest  upon  a  stock  of  tea 
calculated  upon  a  consumption  of  two 
yean  is  now  chaiged  upon  the  price  ?— ^. 
I  know  that  tea  is  not  sold  under  two  yean 
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Q.  Db  too  dtarge  inte- 
rest for  tW(^  yean  ?—^.  Yes.     Q.  Is  it 
not  sold  tHI  two  yean  after  its  arrival  in 
tWs  country?— -i.  Two  years  after  its 
arrtval,  in  great  part.     Q.  M^ill  the  teas 
of  this  season  not  be  sold  till  18ae?-»^. 
Ftet  of  it  may,  but  we  have  other  tea 
diat  has  been  a  longer  time  in  tb«  wai«^ 
bouse.     Q.  Are  not  the  teas  sold  quar- 
teHy?-*w4.  Yes,  they  are  sold  in  Decem- 
ber, March,  June,  and  September.     Q, 
With  reference  to  the  8^h  of  Geo.  III. 
e.  48k  at  what  bidding  upon  the  upset 
pifee  might  teas  be  pon^faased  nccatd)ng 
to  those    provisions 7-^^.  At  Id.    per 
pottnd.     Q.  At  what  eieess  vpon  the 
vpset  price  is  tho  Company  satisfied  to 
let  tile  tea  be  sold?^^.  At  a  ftrthhig  a 
pound  under  Ss.  4d.,  and  a  halfpenny  a 
poimd  above.     Q.  If  the  teas  are  refused 
at  the  upset  prices,  are  they  sobsequentiv 
pat  up  without  any  price  wha(tever?->X 
They  are  put  up  without  price.  Q.  Wlien 
will  the  next  sale  be  ?*^.  There  is  a 
arte  just  over ;  the  next  sale  will  be  in 
Jane.     Q.  Will  the  sate  of  June  1680  be 
of  leas  that  have  been  in  the  Company*s 
wwehoose  two  whole  years  at  that  period  ? 
— ^  Souse  taaj9   and  some  may  not. 
Q.  Win  tiw  greatest  part  be  ?—j1.  Icon* 
eeivo  that  our  calcnhition  of  two  yeais  is 
m  frirnvccage  rate  of  interest Hor  the  whole 
of  the  period  that  the  tea  rensains  unsold. 
Q,  How  much  of  the  tea  sold  at  tlw 
qaartcriy  sales  has  been  two  whole  years 
m  the  Company^s  wardioase  ? -» il.  I 
jMinerien.    Q.  Is  it  any  gnat  piopor« 
tiOB?—- ^.  I  eaanottill  what  pfopoitioa 
witfkoat  looMng  into  it.     Q.  Would  it  be 
poasibis  to  fumlBh  the  Committee  with 
tbe    e»ct    inlbraMlioa?-^^.  Yes;  al-* 
flMogh  the  teas  mmf  be  pat  op,  they  aro 
net  paid  far  tar  two  aaoDdia  aftetwarda. 
Q,  Theoet  of  PSilkuisiit  sequirea  that 
Hie  Company  should  have  -  id  its  ware* 
houses  one  year's  fan  supply  of  tea  for 
tkis  cooatvy;  do  not  yon  conceive  that 
yon  hove  confriBed  with  the  leqoisitioa  of 
tliaC  act  of  PsrtiameBt  by  keeping  the 
tell  which  is  imported  in  one  year  to  the 
MBse  period  in  the  next  year,  and  then 
paHiqg  it  op  T^^A*  1  apprehend  that  we 
siMuld  only  coniply  with  the  act  of  Par* 
Ksnscnt  by  keeping  a  twelvemonth's  con.* 
•OBiption  always  in  the  warehoose.     Q* 
Will  you  hwk  at  No.  SS  of  the  papers  pre- 
lenled  in  June  1829,  and  state  how  the 
priiDe  cost  of  teas  in  that  account  is  caU 
calatMt?-*-^.  At  es.  8d.  a  tate." 

AbnAamBarfadaUe,  Esq.  exmnlned. 
WfCneas  haabeen  a  marliant  trading  to 
«fcr  Oi^  of  Good  Hope  for  die  last 
twelve  otthirteea  years,  and  is  chairmsn 
of  the  consaattee  of  the  Cape  Society; 
the  petition*  iron  the  merchants  of  the 
Cape  (befoie  the  Comnuttee)  was  sent  to 
him  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  and 

•  For  which  ■••  «ur  JoqmsI,  N..S.  toL  Ik  f.  t4. 
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he  is  prepared  to  support  its  allegations. 
He  colony  suflTers  by  the  Company's 
mode  of  exercising  their  exclusive  right  of 
supplying  it  with  tea,  by  charging  a  higher. 
pni;e  for  it  than  would  be  charged  by  a 
private  merchftnt ;  secondly,  only  two  of 
the  Company's  ships  are  allowed  to  toudi 
there,  which  prevents  the  resort  of  ship- 
ping to  the  Ospe ;  thirdly,  it  prevents  a 
transit  trade.  The  calcuTatfon  of  the 
prices  of  tea  is  founded  on  the  notoriety 
df  the  price  of  tea  at  Canton.  Witness 
has  taken  the  price  of  black  tea  at  tiventy 
tales  the  pecui.  At  6s.  4d.  the  tale,  the 
tea  would  cost  Is.  per  pound  in  ChinH. 
The  tea  constmied  at  the  Cape  is  a 
kind  of  low  souchong,  or  else  congou. 
The  Company  sell  it  for  about  Ss.  9d. 
per  lb.  Witness  reckons  it  costs  the 
Company  at  the  Cape  Ss.  5d.  per  lb., 
including  6  per  cent,  profit.  (Witness 
referred  to  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  stating  that  the 
Company  had  directed  their  agent  at  the 
Cape  to  put  up  the  tea  at  an  advance  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  freight, 
and  charges.  7  he  witness  then  put  in  a 
detailed  calculation  of  tlie  Company's  cost 
prices,  and  of  those  at  which  a  private 
merchant  could  supply  the  tea;  whidi 
calculations  are  nearly  similar  to  those 
given  in  our  Journal,  vol.  it.  p.  24i.) 

Witness  \vas  not  aware  that  the  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  at  Canton  was  charged  in 
tlie  cost  of  the  tea.  If  no  export  duty  is 
enlarged  above  the  prices  usually  quoted 
in  C^ton,  both  stJsteraents  \nll  be  higher 
tnr  10  per  cent.  Witness  has  assumed 
that  the  flight  costs  the  Company  £2i 

Er  ton,  from  China  to  the  Cape.  He 
s  taken  the  private-trade  freight  at  eight 
guineas,  from  the  usual  rate.  In  an  opeii 
trade  to:  Chins  there  could  be  no  netum 
cargo  from  the  Cape ;  it  must  be  silver 
that  must  go,  unless  the  vessel  filled  up 
in  the  straits.  Hiey  have  no  means 
of  buying  Spanish  dollars  at  the  Cape,  to 
any  extent,  but  they  could  be  sent  out 
thither  from  JSngland  at  no  very  great 
charge.  *'  Except  a  few  seal  skins,  that 
wonld  be  the  only  thing  that  could  go 
ftova  the  Cape  to  Canton,  as  a  return 
caigo;  it  must  be  a  money  trade;  we 
must  place  funds  at  Canton  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  teas."  "  Q.  And  the  means 
20U  tvonld  adopt  of  obtaining  funds  would 
e  by  obtaining  them  from  England.-—.^. 
Yes.  Q.  And  that  forms  the  basis  of 
your  calculation  ?— -4.  Yes."  If  the  ttad^ 
were  opened,  ships  miffht  supply  the  Cape 
witb-aH  the  articles  they  require,  and  fin 
up  witli  Cape  produce  and  bring  their  full 
tonnage  to  England. 

Witness  bought  some  tea  in  London 
and  sent  it  out  to  the  Cape ;  it  was  seized 
there  as  an  illegal  importation,  but  re- 
stored ;  it  realized  only  about  2^  per  cent. 
It  has  not,  therefore,  been  repeated. 
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There  is  no  difllcnlty  in  reinitting  from 
the  Cape  the  produce  of  English  mantt> 
fiurtures;  bills  are  at  a  premium  of  l| 
per  cent. 

Witness  considers  the  Company's  mo- 
nopoly as  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  Cape, 
l^ecause  the  excess  of  price  paid  for  tea 
might  be  spent  in  other  matters,  by  which 
Uie  trade  would  be  promoted.  The  sale 
price  of  tea  at  the  Cape  is  higher  than  in 
England.  Since  1815,  the  Cape  has  ex- 
oeedingly  benefited  by  its  open  trade  with 
India  ;  m  like  manner  witness  expects  a 
further  improvement  if  the  trade  to  China 
were  open.  The  balance  of  trade  is  in 
&vour  of  Great  Britain.  Freight  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Cape  is  about  £2  a 
ton ;  and  back  it  is  about  £S. 

Mr.  AUx,  McDonald  and  Mr.  Damd 
JDixon  examined.  Both  witnesses  have 
been  residents  at  the  Cape ;  the  former 
for  thirty-two  years,  till  1827 ;  the  latter 
for  thirteen  years,  till  1826.  The  wit- 
nesses believe  Mr.  Borradaile*s  calcula- 
tions are  correct;  according  to  which  the 
price  of  ordinary  black  tea  at  the  Cape  is 
Ss.  9d.  per  lb.  The  prices  the  Company 
sell  at  are  from  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  9d.,  a  higher 
elass  is  4s.  Formerly  there  was  a  public 
sale  every  week,  at  which  the  government 
auctioneer  attended ;  the  teas  were  put 
up  by  the  vendue-master,  by  the  single 
chest,  at  a  certain  price,  and  any  person 
who  wished  to  purchase,  took  as  many 
as  he  wished  at  that  price.  The  govern* 
ment  have  now  abolished  the  office  of 
vendue  master,  and  the  Company  do  not 
sell  by  an  auctioneer,  nor  at  two  mouths* 
credit,  but  for  cash,  deducting  5  per  cent. 
The  prices  of  each  description  of  tea  is 
ftced,  antl  any  person  may  take  as  many 
chests  as  ho  plcai^es  at  those  prices.  There 
is  no  variation  in  the  prices;  the  Com- 
pany get  their  own  prices.  The  descrip- 
tion of  teas  generally  imported  into  the 
Cape  are,  blacks,  congou,  souchong, 
sonchi,  and  pekoe;  greens,  hyson  and 
gunpowder.  The  congou  is  generally 
sold  at  about  3e.  6d.  per  lb. ;  the  sou- 
chong, 4«. ;  the  sonchi,  3s.  7d. ;  the  pekoe, 
4s.  M*  ;  the  hyson,  5s. ;  the  gunpowder, 
6s.  The  quality  of  the  tea  is  generally 
inferior  and  much  complained  of,  (The 
witness  delivered  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  deck  red  value  of  tea  im- 
ported by  the  Company  into  the  Cape 
nom  1816  to  1828»  with  the  population 
of  the  colony  in  each  year.  The  figures 
In  this  statement  are  directly  at  variance 
with  an  official  account  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  June 
1889.«) 

The  witness  considers  that  the  Com- 
pany's monody  has  iiyured  tlie  Cape  by 
fixing  the  prices  of  tea  higher  than  the 
inhabitants  have  been  able  to  pay  for  it, 

•  Papen  rdative  to  the  trade  with  India  tnd 
China*  1K4S. 


and  in  conse<|Henoe  the  consiunptioD  baa 
considerably  fidlen  off.     If  the  tea  could 
be  sold  cheaper,  a  much  larger  consump- 
tion would  take  place.  The  supply  of  the 
other  articles  would  also  Increase  if  the 
trade  were  opened:  by  the  present  re- 
strictions, the  supply  of  these  articles  is 
▼ery  much  narrowed,  and  they  have  been 
a  very  great  injury  to  the  aettlement.   By 
the  opening  of  the  trade  the  colony  would 
be  benefited  by  an  increase  of  shipping 
calling  at  the  Cape,  and  an  interchange 
of  coounodities,— wines    and  different 
things  that  might  be  sent  to  the  eastward, 
such  as  butter  and  ivory,  hides  and  skins; 
boms,  aloes,  and  ostrich  feathers;   salt 
fish.    Ivory  and  seal  skins  would  be  in 
immediate    demand    in    China-      Ships 
coming  from  the  eastward  would  take  in 
wines  and  other  commodities  for  Europe. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  India^ 
very  great  facilities  have  been  felt.    The 
Americans  cannot  deliver  any  articles  at 
the  Cape.     No  articles  of  China  produce 
can  be  delivered  at  the  Cape  direct  from 
China  except  by  the  two  Company's  ships. 
The  merchants  at  the  Cape  are  uniformly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  an  open  trade 
woikld   considerably  benefit  the  colony. 
From  the  statement  jnst  delivered  in,  it 
appears  that  while  the  popuUtion  of  the 
Chpe  has  been  increasing,  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  has  been  gradually  decreasing ; 
in  1816,  the  tea  sold  was  ]25«000  lbs., 
when  the  population  was  88,000;   the 
amount  in  1828,  was  77,000  lbs.,  when 
the  population  was  132,000.*     The  great 
fidling  off  in  the  relative  value  of  interest 
and  of  labour  may  be  one  cause  of  tbi» 
fiilling  off.    The  importation  of  coffee  has 
been  progressively  increasing  in  quantity 
and  decreasing  va  value,  during  the  period 
that  the  importation  of  tea  has  decieased. 
If  more  nankeeos  and  silks  were  con- 
sumed at  the  Cape,  the  consumption  of 
British  manufiu^ures  would  not  be  di- 
minished.   The  exports  of  Britiah  manu- 
factures afiect  more  the  Company's  tiade 
in  piece  goods  from  Bengal ;  but  there 
wou'd  still    be  the  same  consumption 
fit>m  this  country,  if  nankeens  from  China 
were  imported  at  the  Cape ;  and  by  hav- 
ing those  articles  freely  coming  into  the 
colony,  an  opportunity  might  be  given  for 
exportation  of  these  articles   by   transit 
trade.     The  popuhition  and  wealth  of  ibe 
Cape  increasing,  tliere  wovld  be  room  for 
an  increased  importation  of  nankeens  and 
other  articles  from  China,  and  for  an  in* 
creased  exportation  of  British  manufac- 
tures.    The  only  article  of  China  produce 
in  which  the  supply  is  confined  exdnsivdy 
to  the   Company  is  tea :    other  articles 
come»   through  the  Company's  officen^ 
direct  from  Canton,  from  private  sourees^ 
from  Bengal,  or  from  anywhere  else. 

•  Thb  statement  k  dinctly  contrary  to  the  Ihct. 
aa  waa  shown  in  our  laat  Ti^ise. 
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The  Company  YiAve  generally  a  greater 
quantity  of  tea  in  store  tban  is  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  eolony;  but 
«11  that  is  known  to  the  Company  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  custom-bouse, 
in  which  they  pay  their  duties  on  their 
sales* 

The  circumstance  of  only  two  Com- 
pany's ships  touching  at  the  Cape  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  to  an  undue  amount  the 


price  of  the  Various  articles  they  bring 
from  China :  tea  could  be  sold  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  less  than  it  is,  and  nankeens 
and  silks  25  per  cent.  The  use  of  tea  is 
very  general  at  the  Cape :  it  wns  for- 
merly a  pound  and  a  half  a  pound;  but  tlmt 
has  decreased  to  littie  above  half  a  pound 
ahead. 

(To  be  continued,) 


HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

HOVSB   OF  LORDS,   DcC.  12. 

Brilisk  Factory  at  Canton, — Lord  Ellen* 
horovgh  moved  for  copies  of  all  correspon- 
dence between  the  foctory  at  Canton  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  relative  to  the  exist, 
ing  difTerences  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. His  lordship,  with  reference  to  the 
contradictory  notices  issued  by  the  select 
committee  on  the  20lh  May  and  the  lOlb 
June,  contended  that  British  interests  at 
Canton  were  placed  in  great  peril  by  the 
persons  who  conducted  our  affairs  there. 
He  deprecated  armed  interference,  which 
bad  been  required  by  the  select  committee. 
The  conduct  of  the  Chinese  government^ 
ID  the  first  instance,  had  been  temperate^ 
whereas  the  language  of  certain  menchants 
at  Canton  had  been  very  intemperate,  and 
the  factory  had  employed  an  armed  force 
in  opposition  to  tlie  imperial  regulations ; 
whilst  tlie  paper  published  at  Canton  con- 
tained disrespectful  allusions  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  invoked  an  armed  inter- 
ference. The  publication  was  regularly 
translated,  and  forwarded  to  the  court  of 
Peking.  Notwithstanding  these  provo- 
cations, the  Canton  local  authorities  had 
shown  every  disposition  to  make  reasonable 
compliances.  So  fkr  from  the  home  go- 
rernment  adopting  the  views  of  the  fac 
tory,  and  complying  with  their  request  of 
an  armed  interference,  they  ought  to  di- 
rect the  British  merchants  to  obey  the 
iaws  of  the  country  where  they  resided. 

Earl  Grey  admitted  the  importance  of 
the  subject;  but  in  proportion  as  it  was 
important,  and  might  be  productive  of  con- 
sequences dangerous,  it  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  caution.  There 
was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
Temment,  and  none,  be  was  persuaded,  on 
the  part  of  the  East-India  Company,  to 
produce  information  ;  but  the  information 
was  not  yet  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it 
eipedient  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  that 
house.  Although  the  generel  concerns  of 
the  East-India  Company  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
our  intercourse  with  China  was  more  es- 


pecially under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  he  was  informed  that  the  latest 
information  received  had  not  yet  been  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  tliera- 
fore  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  not 
press  for  the  papers  which  he  had  moved 
for.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  which 
the  noble  lord  thought  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued on  the  occasion,  be  (Earl  Grey) 
trusted  and  believed  that  there  was  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  in- 
terfere,  more  especially  by  an  armed  foroe^ 
in  any  matter  where  they  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  suoh 
interference.  Certain  he  was  that  the  go- 
vernment would  not  consent  to  exert  the 
power  of  the  country  to  support  any  cause 
which  they  were  not  convinced  was  found- 
ed in  justice.  I^ot  being  in  possession  of 
information  on  this  subject,  be  could  not 
say  whether  any  statements  conld  be  made 
contradictory  of  the  representations  of  the 
noble  lord;  but  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that,  according  to  tlie  noble  lord's  state- 
ment, it  did  appear  that  the  factory  at  Can- 
ton had  been  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
proper conduct.  He  begged,  however,  to 
be  understood  as  giving  no  opinion  on  this 
point,  not  being,  as  he  before  stated,  i^ 
possession  of  the  necessary  information. 
Whether  the  course  pointed  out  by  the 
noble  lord  would  be  the  most  proper  to  be 
pursued,  was  for  the  consideration  of  th^ 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company  and 
His  Majesty's  government;  but  the  noble 
lord  might  be  assured,  that  any  application 
for  an  armed  force,  if  such  application 
should  ever  be  made,  wonld  be  considered 
not  only  with  the  greatest  calmness,  but 
with  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  grant  it, 
unless  the  justice  and  necessity  of  so  doing 
should  plainly  appear. 

Lord  SaefUwrough,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  irom  the  noble  carl,  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  his  motion. 


HODSS  or  COMMONS,  Jan.  87« 
East-India  Committee, — Mr.  Grran<  said, 
tliat  in  rbing  to  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  coromitlec  on  the  aflairs  of  the 
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£Ust  Iiuii«  Company,  be  shaold  ahortly 
advert  to  tiM  state  of  the  inquiry,  as  it  was 
left  lajii  s^on,  and  the  course  it  was  now 
proposed  to  adopt    The  liouse  was  aware, 
that  OS  tlie  period  of  the  eypiratioa  of  th^ 
Coin|Mny*s  charter  approached,  a  coroniiu 
toe  had  been  appointed,  which  sat  till  the 
dose  of  last  year.     The  charter  eipired  in 
April,  1 834,  and  as  time  was  passing  away, 
it  was  proper  he  should  state  the  view  be 
took  of  the  course  which  should  be  adopted, 
in  order  that  the  inquiry  might  be  prose- 
cuted in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the 
country  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  in*  which  it  was  expedient 
that  fndia  should  be  in  future  managed. 
It  was  his  intention  that  the  committee  of 
this  session  should  re-commence  the  labour 
of  collecting  materials  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  country  to  look  at  the  re- 
suit,  and  prepare  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  gOTenu 
Rient,  in  the  mean  time,  to  form  and  ma- 
ture  plans  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  to 
submit  them  to  the  house  for  the  future 
conduct  of  Eaat-India  aflain.     Tbe  whole 
of  tbe  next  session  would  be  left  for  dis* 
cuttffion  of  the  subject,  and  by  this  meaai 
the  house  would  arrive  at  tbe  eonsideration 
of  this  great  and  important  question,  after 
ample  materials  had  been  collected,  and 
with  due  deliberation.     The  former  cono. 
mittees  bad  already  collected  a  great  mass 
of  valuable  information;  but  it  bad  beeq 
collected  uregularly,  and  was  much  scat* 
tered  and  dispersed.     When  he  proposed  a 
committee  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  he  was 
a  member  of  it,  he  felt,  and  they  were  the 
feclinp  of  his   colleagues  at  tbe   India 
Board,  that  it  Was  not  the  part  of  the  go'- 
vernment  to  take  the  lead  and  prominent 
managemenCof  the  committee.  At  that  time, 
as  well  as  now,  there  were  two  parUes  con- 
testing  this  question,  and  they  were  both 
represented  in  the  committee.     It  was  na. 
tural  that,  without  being  operated  upon  by 
any  private -and  sinister  motives,  each  of 
these  partly  should  attempt  to  prove  their 
own  dise,  and  to  enable  them  to  carry  the 
Tiewe  of  each.  But  the  Court  of  Directors 
did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  enter 
as  parties  into  tin's  qnestioo,  and  when  they 
wire  applied  to  they  said  they  eould  not  do 
justice  to  their  own  eausei     In  the  subee. 
quent  session  it  wss  conBdently  expected 
that  tlie  Court  of  Directors  would  present 
a  petition  to  the  house,  and  become  a  lead- 
ing party  in  the  inquiry.     No  petition, 
however,  was  presented,  and  therefore  it 
was  the  general  impression  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  more  direct  managemeat  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
He  (Mr.  Grant)  thought  it  was  not  tbe 
duty  of  the  govern uieot  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement out  of  the  hands  of  the  parties; 
but  that  it  was  its  duty  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceeding*,  to  furnish  docamcnts^  to  promol^ 


inquiry  in  every  way^  but  not  to  intiiwae 
the  intentions  of  government,  that  tbe  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed.    In  tibe  last  sesaion»  be  (Mr, 
Grant)  had  taken  more  part,  aa  more  im- 
portant evidence  had  t>eea  brought  for- 
ward, and  experienced  penons  from  India 
had  been  examined  upon  the  variooa  details 
of  Indian  government.     But  at  tbe  close 
of  the  session,  it  became  the  duty  of  thn 
India  Board  to  consider  by  what  means 
the  house  and  the  country  could  beat  arrive 
at  a  full  considerstion  of  the  subject.     He 
would  not  dwell  on  tbe  vast  range  c^  sub- 
jects embraced  in  this  inquiry,  which  were 
connected  with  all  the  branches  of  admi- 
nistivtion.     In  proposing  the  present  com- 
mittee, be  had  asked  gentlemen  to  under- 
take no  light  or  easy  duty ;  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  thema  hope  that  tliey  would  dfr* 
vote  to  tbe  inquiry  all  their  attaotion.  It  was 
impoasible  that  ao  vast  and  complicated  a^ 
inquiry  oould  be  carried  on  in  a  numerous 
committee^  and  be  should  aubmit  that  tlie 
committee  be  subdivided,  and  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  n  division  of  labour  in 
dealing  with  this  vaet  quertioo.     To  cany 
into  e&ct  this  propoial,  it  wpuld  be  oe^ 
cesaary  to  have  a  considerable  number  of 
aub-committees^  at  least  six  or  aefen,  each 
taking  a  aeparato  branch  of  the  inqniiy.   It 
might  appear  diflicult  to  define  the  depazt» 
mentof  each  attb.4oiomittces  but  it  was 
pecessary  that  they  should  h?  defined.  In 
the  East*  India  House  and  in  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  business  was  divided  into  six 
departments,  each  division  having  its  sepn* 
rate  functionariei.    He  proposed*  ihoo* 
fore,  that  there  should  bo  a|  leaat  six  sub* 
oommittee^  each  taking  one  of  these  de* 
partmenisi  But  it  would  be  also  neoesspry 
thai  there  should  he  otl^er  aub-division^ 
and  he  thought  that  aamsny  as  eight  subr 
committees  would  be  BMsssaqr.  lSin|wn&i 
tice  was  not  new  to  the  HMiae^  thougl>  |t 
was  seldom  proposed.     Sub-oomoutteea 
were  generally  taken  for  some  qieciiSc  pur- 
pose^ and  they  afterwards  retunu^  to  th^ 
general  commstlee^  but  in  thia^ase^ce^ 
subject  reqairsd  constant  and  asiiduoni 
attention,  and  each  must  be  confined  lo 
onestth..coiainiliee;  tbersfove^  he  should 
propose  that  there  shouUi  be  seven  or  eight 
subb«ommitttes»  and  they  should  nseei  at 
least  four  days  e  we?k»    Asitwas  neo^e* 
sai7  to  paoride  for  the.  unavoidable  abaenos 
of  inemheff%  end  as  a  sufficient  namberiH 
BMmbers,  afc  least  Ave  or  six,  would  be  as- 
osssary  in  each  suhTCOQunittei^  i|  wfi  n%- 
oessary  to  pfopoae  e  numerous  committee^ 
end  he  should  propese  forty-eigj^  9r  focto. 
nine.    He  trusted  tiKitthe  iious^  and  the 
oonntry  would  think  4bet»  in  making  this 
prepoial^  ha  had.  no  motiee  that  to  plaoe 
fully  and  foiriy  hdbie  the.piiblic  the  nie- 
teriab  forJis judgsawt.    Tb^p^i^entcoin. 
mittee  wouUhew  this  adsMat«smtbeitljbft 
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irai  noi  entifrijr  new^  or  oDe  km 
wtncb  no  progress  had  been  made ;  but  a 
large  mass  of  evidence  had  alread?  been 
coUccted  and  woa  laid  upon  libe  table.  A 
number  of  individuals  had  been  examined, 
and  tboueb  the  evidence  bad  not  been  sys. 
tamaticaUj  oeUiBCtedy  yet  tbe  matetiaU 
ware  inerideoce,  and  the  eemmHtee  wonld 
be  supplied  with  them.  In  addition  to 
\\n*t  it  bad  been  for  some  time  the  object 
of  the  Board  of  Control  to  make  prcpa- 
nuions  for  tlie  discussion;  offleei^i  had 
been  employed  in  classifjiog  the  evidence 
laid  beAire  both  Houses,  and  in  separating 
the  different  branches  of  the  evidence.  In 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  sub«committee8 
the  first  thing  would. be  to  colleot  the  evi* 
dence  peculiar  to  that  department ;  fbr  this 
purpose,  a  great  object  of  the  l^oard  oi 
Control  bad  been  to  get  good  summariea 
of  the  dilibrent  portions  of  evidence,  in 
order  that  the  committee  might  not  have 
Ibe  trouble  of  laborious  examination  into 
the  details.  The  Board  of  Control  and 
the  India  Houte  had  collected  all  the  nuu 
terials  necessary  fur  such  an  ie^uiry,  and 
be  need  not  say  that  the  functionaries  of 
the  India  House  were  Axlly  qualified  to 
give  most  valuable  aid  in  tlus  inquiry.  It 
was  only  justice  to  those  in  his  department 
to  add,  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prMMte  the  inquiry:  ha  then 
looked — **  Tnat  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed upon  the  Affiurs  of  the  East.  India 
Company,  and  to  inquire  into  the  stale  of 
trade  between  -Great  Britain,  the  East- 
Indies,  and  China,  and  to  report  thebr 
observations  thereopon  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Caurimu^  said,  be  would  support 
the  motion,  though  be  regretted  that  it  was 
not  on  a  mora  extended  haais.  He  hoped 
the  committee  would  bt>ar  in  mind,  wlie« 
ther  the  tiada  to  China  was  to  be  opened, 
and  vrhi-ther  the  affairs  of  the  East-Indies 
were  to  be  continued  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
Seal- India  Company. 

Sir  Jamet  MacdonM  said,  that  there 
were  no  topics  now  proposed  which  wouM 
MA  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Howe  aMl  the  oountry.  With  lespeei  t« 
the  ultimate  object,  he  believed  it  tobe^ 
tbrt  which  has  right  hon.  Mend  had  stt|^- 
iuirtiwl  namalji  bow  the  iotecesta  of  tb» 
country  conld  be  brought  to  beac  advan* 
taoeoualy  upon  those  of  that  empire,  and 
bow  the  mteresU  and  happiness  of  that 
empire-  could  be  best  consulted. 

Mr.  S.  Jrortley  asked  wlM?ther  one  of 
the  subi^ommittees  was  to  devote  its  aUeO" 
tion  to  one  subject  which  bad  occupied  a 
wbole  comm'fttee  during  one  sessioo.  • 

Mr.  Grmni  aaid»  that  the  words  of  the 
motion  were  the  same  as  on  the  former 
occasion^  and  that  he  vN»  not  prepared  to 
aay  tbtt  oas  siib-oommitteef  should  oc^^JfT 
itself  with  the  department  of  China.  1^ 
conjidflie  was  then  appented*. 


Ml8CfiU.AN£OU& 

Ma.  SAVXD  OBIBraiLL'a  CASS. 


Eiul'India  JTouje,  Jan,  11. — A  ballot 
was  this  day  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  following  question-:^-**  That  Mr.David 
Greenhill,  late  of  the  Bombay  civil  esta- 
blishment, be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
service,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  SSd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  155,  see.  70,  with 
the  rsnk  which  he  held  when  he  quitted 
Bombay,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  ifie  5Sd 
Oeo.  III.,  cap.  155,  sec.  85."  At  six 
o'clock  tbe  glasses  were  closed  and  delU 
vered  to  the  scrutineers,  who  reported  the 
case  to  have  passed  in  the  affirmatiye. 

srsw  cRXZP  Jirsricx  ov  bxitoal. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Russell  is  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Chief- Justice  of  Bengal,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Charley  Grey. 

XMTBXXST  ox  XAST-nR>XA  STOCK. 

A  notion  has  been  occasionally  preva- 
lent of  late  in  tbe  city,  that  some  reduction 
was  about  to  take  place  of  the  interest  on 
Esst- India  stock.  We  are  assured,  how- 
ever, from  authority  in  which  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  confidence,  that  no  such 
measure  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
contemplated  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  it  from 
being  aware  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  stock,  out  of  which  tbe  rumour  hasevi- 
dently  sprung,  is  owing  almost  wholly  to 
the  doubU  as  to  the  position  in  which  the 
Company  will  be  placed  2n  regard  to  fi- 
nance on  the  expiretion  of  the  present  char., 
ter.  Cireumstances,  it  is  easily  foreseen, 
might  then  compel  a  large  reduction  of  the 
dividend,  which  it  is  too  early  to  bring 
under  consWemtion  while  every  thing  is  in 
perfect  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
charter— 21m«y,  Jan,  25. 

XKDXAK   WAVT. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Boml»y  marine  is  to 
be  enUrely  abolished,  and  that  in  lieu  there- 
of  the  admiralty  are  to  ftirni*h  one  small 
frigate,  and  thirteen  eigbteen-gno  sloops  of 
war;  the  expenses  of  which  are  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  East-India  Company,  oo  the 
same  principle  as  that  upon  which  they  pay 
tbe  troops. — Porttmtmth  Voftr* 

coir.  BODXW  Ann  Maa.  DOWlCOTt. 

Oxfoid,  Dec.  8.— In  a  convocation 
bolden  this  day  it  waa  agreed  that  the 
name  of  Joseph  Boden,  Esq..  «>»»««« 
the  service  of  tbe  Hon.  the  East-India 

Company,  and  •»«>^f/£,  ^^^^ 
Kennicott,  widow,  should  be  maertoci  m 
thTAIbum  of  benefactors  to  the  ^^^ 
sity— the  former  as  ftninderof  the  PBMBa- 
sonbip  of  iSanscritj  tbe  latter  as  fiMSMsi 
of  4W0,  HebKW  SfllMUabipa, 
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AMimiCAir  TKASB  WITB  TBI  VAM. 

**  To  China  and  tht  EaiUlodin,  our 
commerce  oontiouct  in  its  usual  extent  and 
witb  increased  fadlities,  whidi  the  credit 
and  capitel  of  our  meicfaanu  afibrds,  by 
eubctituting  silk  for  payments  in  specie. 
A  daring  outrage  haWng  been  committed 
in  these  seas  by  the  plunder  of  one  of  our 
merchantmen  engaged  in  the  pepper.irade 
at  a  port  in  Sumatra,  and  the  piratical  per. 
petrators  belonging  to  tribes  in  sucli  a 
state  of  society,  that  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding  between  etviliacd  nations  could 
not  be  pursued,  I  forthwith  despatched  a 
Arigate  with  orders  to  require  immediate 
satisfaction  for  the  injury,  add  indemnity 
to  the  sufferers,**— ^fnmcon  FreuderWt 
Speech  to  Con^reu,  December  6. 

IMPORTATION   Of   aUrKBS. 

The  HindoOf  from  Calcutta,  which  ar. 
rived  at  Liverpool  in  the  course  of  the  past 
month,  brouffht,  as  bullion,  77,563  sicca 
rupees^  in  coin :  a  veiy  unusual  impor- 
tation. 

AiiaaiCAK  TXADB  wrrR  china. 
Tlie  American  ship  Addison  sailed  from 
this  port  on  Saturday  last,  direct  for  Can- 
ton, witli  a  valuable  cargo  of  British  ma- 
nufactures. So  much  for  the  difficulty 
always  set  forth  by  the  £ast- India  Conu 
pany,  of  trading  with  the  Chinese. — Liver^ 
pool  Chron^  Jan,  7. 

aociRT  roa  raoMOTiNo  cbristian 

KNOWLSDOC. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  a  most  nu- 
merous meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Society's  house,  Lincoln*s.inn. fields, 
for  making  the  necessary  preparations  to 
renew  the  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  East- India  Company,  rela- 
tive to  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
number  of  bisliops  in  India;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  chair. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES. 

(SiaVINO  IN   THB   EAST.) 
18M  Lt.  Drag*,  (in  Beogsl).    Cspt  T.  H.  Pesr- 
son,  tram  59th  regL,  to  te  capt.,  v.  Endcrbf ,  who 
«xdu  <9Dec.  31.) 

Sri  Foot  (St  Bombay).  Ueut.  Arch.  Csmpbell, 
fkom  47th  ngt*  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Lloyd*  who  exdi. 
<8Dcc  31);— Capt.  Wm.  Greenville,  from  e9th 
rsgt.,  to  be  c^it.,  v.  LiodsMT  H»p>  to  48th  rcgt., 
(9  Dec  31.) 

3d  Foot  (in  Bsngsl).  Cspt  P.  W.  Fnnklsad, 
tnm  h.  p.,  to  be  capt,  v.  W.  T.  R.  Smith,  who 
cuh.,  rec.  dif.  (9  Dec  81.);^Lieut.  O,  A.  Msloofan 
to  be  capt.  by  purch.,  v.  Franklsnd,  who  retim  t 
Ens.  W.  A.  Want  to  be  lleut.  by  purch..  t.  Mal- 
colm ;  and  S.  Daaisl  to  be  sos.  by  purch.,  v. 
l¥aid(all30Dec.). 

leth  Foei  (In  Bengal).  Bns.  F.  Casiidy  to  bs 
Ikut,  V.  Strode  dec,  sad  W.A.  Kirk  to  be  sds>»  v. 
Csssidy  (both  30  Dec  31). 

17M  Foot  (in  N.  8.  Walei).  Ens.  C.  Steele  to  be 
Ueut.  by  purdi.,  v.  Murray,  who  xetlns,  and  W. 
Hacked  to  be  ens.  by  puich.,  v.  Steals  (both  30 
J}9C  31). 

M»  Foot  (at  Bombay).    CapU  W.  H.  CampbeU, 


ftaeadthnst.  to  beeapt.*  ▼.  Wfmaa,  whoea^ 

a  Dec  SI.)— Ens.  J.  B.  Maxwell,  from  Mth  F.,  to 
Ueut.,  V.Wood  (30  Dec). 

98M  |ibo«  (tai  Bengal).  Eos.  R.  H.  Stioivc,  ftom 
30th  rsgt.,  to  be  Ueut.  bynuch.,  t.  KcOy,  allowed 
to  reotfve  value  of  ooBBmksion  (9  Dec  31). 

29th  Foot  (in  Maucithia).  Lieut.  C  J.  Eaton  to 
be  capt.  by  puiCh.,  v.  Goeirthi.  who  retina;  Eu. 
J.  G.  Weir  to  belieaL  by  inncb.,  t.  Eaton ;  and  H. 
Curtis  to  be  COS.  by  pwrdw  v«  Weir  (an  30  Dec  31). 

Sljf  Foot  {in  Bm^}.  Eat.  Arch.  Dfekaon, 
to  be  Ueut*  v.  O^Gormaa,  dec  (8  March  31)  s 
Rich.  CBrlen  to  be  ens.,  v.  Dlduon  prom,  m 
Nov.)  "^ 

3BM  Feof  (in  Bai«sl).  Mi^Hugh  Piper, to  be 
lleut. col.,  V.  Frith.  doc{  Cut.  M.  Sempletobe 
major,  T.  Pipert  and  lleut.  O.  B.  (TBrien  te  be 
capt.,  V.  Semnle  (all  SBth  May  31)  i  EBsl  Theop. 
Jnkmstobeueut.,  V.  O'Briens  and  Jaa.  Frith  to 
be  Ens.,  V.  JenUas  (both  16  Dec  31). 

90th  Fbot  (in  N.  S.  Wales).  Lieat.  Thoc 
Meyrick  to  be  cept.,  v.  Barker  dec:  and  bs. 
C.  B.  Uoydto  be  lieuL,  v.  Meyrick  (both  1  May 
31) ;  Ens.  L.  Maule  to  be  Ueut..  v.  Berkeley  dec 
(n  July) I  R.  S.  Bolaadto  becns..  v. Lloyd  (IS 
Dec)  s  O.  H.  WUkiuto  be  cm.,  t.  Maole  {li  do.). 

40M  Foot  (at  Bombay).  Ufut.  John  RkhaM- 
son  to  be  capt.,  v.  Dalrymple  dec ;  Ens.  H.  T. 
Lewis,  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  Richardson ;  and  Loid  John 
Thynne  to  beens.  by  purch.,  v.  Lewis  prom,  (all 

17  Nov.  31). 

45tA  JPbof  (at  Madrss).  Ens.  D.  W.  Trench  to  be 
Ueut.  by  purch.,  v.  Potts,  who  retires ;  and  H.  A. 
Cumberlege  to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  v.  Tmuh 
(both  S  Dec  31). 

46M  Foot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  R.J.  Edmonds  to 
be  Ueut.,  v.  Jones  dec  (10  Jaa.  31) :  Em.  H.  C. 
Smlthwaiteto  be  Ueut.,  v.  Smith  apn.  to  fTth 
rMt.  (88  Nov.  31) ;  Ens.  W.  H.  M.  OMe,  fiom 
94th  rart.  to  beens.,  v.  Smithwaite  (85  do.)— Lieut. 
Edw.  H.  D.  E.  Napier  to  be  capt.  bv  purdi.,  v. 
Taykr,  whose  prom,  has  not  taken  plaoe  (23De& 
31). 

48rA  Foot  (at  Madras).  Brev.  Lieut.  CoL  Jai. 
Scott  -  Lindeny,  from  9d  regt,  to  be  capt,  v. 
Stuart  app.  to  eoth  VQgt.  (9  Dec  31.) 

49eh  Foot  (hi  Bengal).  Capt.  L.  P.  TowMhend 
to  be  m^r  by  purca.,  v.  Crossdaile  who  letheii 
Capt.  R.  W.  Bagot.  nam  h.  p.,  47th  vegtt  to  bs 
capt,  V.  Townshend  i  and  Bos.  C.  frrsHsghaii. 
ftom  91st  RHt*  to  be  lleut  by  purdi.,  v.  Biowna 
prom.  (aU  83  Doc  31.) 

Mh  Foot  (at  Madrss'.  Lieut  F.  Thombosyto 
be  cspt,  V.  BarbaukI,  dec  (83  Felk31)  s  Em.  J.  B. 
Chalk  to  be  Ueut,  v.Thonbury  (S3  do.):  Rc^ 
nald  H.  Dyke  to  be  ens.,  v.  Chalk  prom.  (S 
Nov.)-^.  C.  B.  D'BMerre  to  be  ens.,  v 
stons  dec  (16  Dec  3L) 

SBth  Foot  (at  Madrss).  Capt  Sir  John 
Douglas  from  h.  p.  89d  L.  Drags.,  to  be  capt,  v. 
C.  iTBird,  who  esch.  (98  Dec  31.)->Lieut  F.  B. 
Cary  to  be  capt  by  purch.,  v.  Sir  John  J.  Scott 
Douglas,  who  retiret;  and  Ens.  C.  B.  Daubeny  to 
be  Ueut  by  purch.,  v.  Cary  (both  6  Jan.  38). 

87M  Foot  (at  Madrss).  Lieut  P.  Sulllvaa,  ftom 
h.p.  87th  F.,  to  be  Ueut,  v,  Hntdiinsan,  sppw  t» 
74th  F.  (30  Dec  31). 

SBth  Foot  (in  Ceylon).  Wm.  B.  Grant  to  bs 
ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Napier,  who  retires  (S3  Dec  SI). 

«ad  Foot  (at  Madras).  Capt  John  Walter  to  to 
midor,  V.  Parker  dec  (86  May  31);  Lieut  Jobs 
^Orady  to  be  capt,  v.  Walter  (S6  do^) ;  Lieut  J. 
F.  MacdoneU  tobecapt,  v.  Power  dec  (30  June); 
En.  R.  SherkxJk  to  be  Ueut,  v.  cyOrady  (30  Dec)t 
Geo.  Bvatt  tobeenk,  v.  SherkidL  (30  da). 

7adFbo((atC.  O.  Hope).  Bni.  J.  M.OItvcrtobe 
Ueut  by  purch.,  v.  Scott  prom.,  and  Chas.  Moy- 
Ian  to  M  ens.  by  purdu,  ▼.  Oliver  (both  8  Dec 
81). 

73Mfbe<(atC.O.  Hope).  UeutWas.  Satten  te 
be  a4).,  V.  Boys,  who  resigns  a4)tcy.  only  (SSCh 
Sept  81)  t-Jsi*  Brabeson  to  be  ens.  by  parch.. 
V.  «ake»  who  ratlies  (9  Dec  81). 

78Mfto«(taiCeylea)»  Ens.  John  Shields  to  be 
Ueut  by  purch.,  v.  WUson  prom.;  and  H.  J. 
White  to  bs  cns.bypaKb.'V«^l^'Blds<a2188  0ec 
81>» 

tffth  Foot  (In  MautiUus).  Ueut  H.  Hyde,  ftom 
ad  F.,*  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Rawion,  who  each.  (39 
81). 
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OaaFMfiAtCaHop*).  CaiiC  Jas.  Duterly, 
ttOBpk  h.  n.  lUh  JL.  Drag*,  to  be  c»pu.  ▼.  Boyc* 
who  mini  <8ft  Nov.  SlV-Ll«ut.  H.  W.  V.  VW- 
noQ  to  be  capt.  by  purdfa.*  r.  Duberly  wboretlrctt 
EiM.  S.  B  Adye  to  oe  Umit.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Vcrnoo  i 
and  Michael  GaTtai  to  be  em.  by  purch.«  t.  Adye 
(aIl8D«:.81). 

»«  Aof  (hi  Manritiai).  Capt.  Wm.Oin,ftoin 
h.  n.  87th  TCgt.  to  beeapt,  ▼.  S.  W.  Maynef  who 
ms&  m  Nov.  31.V-Lieut.  W.  B.  Caldwell  to  bo 
cepL  by  purdu*  t.  0U1»  who  retkes  i  Ena.  B.  M. 
O'Connell  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.*  ▼.  Caldwdl  and 
Philip  Hamond  to  be  ene.  by  puKh.«  t.  {yCaa- 
Bcfl  (all  9  Dec  SL)—J.  I.  Werae  to  be  eoi.  by 
paxau,  T.  HamoDd,  app.  to  34tli  F.  (90  Dec  31).  - 


Capl.   Peter  Tripp,  96Ui  ngt.  to  bo 
aa^ar  hi  anny  (19  Aug.  19). 

lAMrtCsdhML  Lieut.  Alex.  8oott  ftom  7fd  regt,, 
to  he  opt.  by  purch.  (9  Dec.  31) ;  Lieut.  Browne, 
ftom  49th  THU,  to  be  capt.  by  purch  (93  do.)i 
Uaac  T.  M.  Witeoo,  ftom  78th  regt.,  to  be  capt 
byponfa.  (98  do.) 

ARMY  ORDERS,  ice. 

'  Morm  Guardt,  Oct.  13, 1831  .^The  General  Com- 
asidiiig-in-Chler  has  been  pleated  to  approve  of 
the  Ibllowing  renilation  ntpectiDft  the  age  and 
itandard  of  recruui  for  CaTali7  icgTments  Mrviog 


in  India  :• 

Llgiit  DnigooDa.~No  reoult  to  be  received 
under  five  feet  fix  inches,  or  above  five  feet  nine 
hidicf  in  height,  nor  under  nineffirn  or  fnoeding 
twenty-five  yeen  of  age. 

L«Boen.i— No  recruit  to  be  received  under  Ave 
§tet  aevcn  Indies,  or  above  Ave  feet  ten  Inches  in 
heigfati  nor  under  nineteen  or  exceeding  twenty- 
five  ywos  of  age^ 

r,  Dee.  9,  1831.-*His  Majesty  has  beA 

, usfv  pleased  to  permit  the  SBtb  rist.  to  bear 

en  Hm  colourB  and  appointments,  in  addition  to 

aether  badges  or  distinctions  which  havehere- 
rrbeen  granted  to  that  regiment,  the  words 
•*  Roleia,''  '^  Vlmiera,"  "  Conmna.'* 

War  Q0U0,  Dee.  90, 1831.~Hli  Majesty  having 
,  pleased  to  permit  the41st  rsgt.,  in  February 
ty  to  be  ityled  "  The  41st  or  the  Welsh  Regi- 
Bt  of  Infantry,"  has  also  permitted  it  to  bear  on 
Ua  coloun  and  appointments,  **  The  Prince  of 
Wake's  Ptame."  with  the  motto*  "  GweU  augau 
Chwilydd." 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU, 


3(Rh 


Av^;  oir  1 

McKellar,  ft 

— U.  Jomph  WWUer,  Richardioo,  from  Bengal  ad 
Sept. ;  at  Liverpool.— 11.  Gipwif,  Highat,  from 
Bwubay  9d  Oct ;  at  Liverpool.~>19.  Lord  Eldon, 
Dnweon,  ftrom  Bengal  9th  Aug.  t  off  Margate.— 
1&  Lonl  MeMUet  Brown,  from  Bengal  96th  July, 
and  Goringa  94th  Aug.;  off  Margateb~19.  Red 
tbmer,  Chryitie,  ftom  Madras  13th  Sept.,  Cape 
14tth  Nov.,  4to.  s  off  Margate.— 19.  Haen  3iar, 
Stedalr,  flmn  Singapore  94th  July,  and  Cape  10th 
Oct.  I  off  Uarmto. — 12.  Asynanf,  Grey,  ftom 
Sooth  Seast  at  Deal.— 19.  WarbHngton,  Crosby, 
ftom  Maurithia  0th  Oct.  t  off  Dover.— 19.  miNom, 
Young,  ftom  Bengal  94th  March  (having  underw 
oDBe  vepairi  at  SU  Hdena)  i  off  Portsmouth.— 
tt.  AMm,  Sutherhmd,  ftrom  Batavia  11th  Sept ; 
at  Cowes.— 19.  Eiitm,  Watt,  ftom  Mauritius}  at 
BMbIdL— 1&.  EUzeAetht  Hart,  ftom  South  Seas ; 
at  OiaiaeBiiil.  Ifi.  Thomae  hawrie,  Langdon.  ftom 
Van  Dicmcn's  Land  3l8t  Aug. ;  at  GrsvesencL^lfi. 
UmrwmidJmm,  Winter,  ftom  Cn>el3lh  Nov.  t  at 
DeaL— 91.  BMomlaii,  Maxwell,  ftom  CalcutU  6th 
Jnly,  Msurithis  93d  Oct }  at  Liverpool. 


Dee.  9Sb  H.  M.  S.  leU.  Pilkiogthorae,  for  Coast 
of  Guinea  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (bearing  the 
fiag  of  Aiimlral  Warren)  i  ftom  Portsmoutbl— 97' 
fVeCwfor,  Buttaashaw,  for  Bombay:  ftrom  Cove 
of  CorlK.— 97.  tUtfturm,  Case,  for  Cane;  ftrom  Ports- 
mouth.— 98.  dsreafites,  Hughes,  nv  Cane;  ftrom 
Liverpool.— 99.  Jrary  Inn,    Mitchell,  for  N.  9. 


Wales;  ftrom  Uvar|iOQL..«t  tfumir  Batdy,  for 
Bombay  1  ftom  Liverpool.-*'^  Ar  Jelm  Am  tMd, 
Haig,  ror  Bengal ;  ftrom  UverpooL— 3a  Ckeetand^ 
Havelock,  for  Bombay  ;  ftom  Liverpool.— 30u 
Fkru,  Blair,  for  Bombay;  from  Liverpool.—— 
Jttn.  9,  1839.  Jesit  Graham,  Duacombe,  for 
Batavia  and  Singapore;  ftrom  DeaL— 3.  Caledonia, 
Stroyan,  £ar  BoEphm ;  ftom  LiveipooL— 6.  EIMn* 
atone.  Short,  ftnr  Madias;  ftrom  DeaL— A.  Ladif 
Kennawap,  Moncrieff,  for  Madras  and  Bengal ; 
ftrom  Portnqooth.— 7.  H.  M.  S.  Cmmfon,  Dunn, 
for  Rio  and  Cape;  ftom  Partsmoath.p-7*  Samuel 
Brown,  Harding,  ftir  BcqgBl;  ftom  LiverpooL— 
7.  Fortune,  Crauford,  for  Bombay ;  ftrom  Greenock. 
—8.  Sir  Frtmeie  Burton,  Held,  for  Bombay;  from 
Liverpool.— la  Lod^  WeUingUm,  CLflb,  tor  V.  D. 
Land  and  N.  S.  Walei ;  from  DeaL— 19.  Bdipee, 
Davis,  for  Cape;  from  DeaL— 19.  BurrOlt  Met- 
calfb,  for  N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicU) ;  ftom  Deal. 
—13.  Staked,  Johnson,  for  Bomfaav;  from  DeaL 
—13.  Counteu  Dunmore,  Sahnond,  for  Mauritius; 
ftrom  Deal.— 13.  John  Bigxar,  Mcfieath,  forSIngs- 
oore;  ftom  DeaL— 14.  lAndeai/*  Ross,  for  V.D. 
Land;  ftom  Greenock.— 15.  Henry,  Bunnv,  for 
y.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales;  from  DeaL— 1&  Don- 
eaater,  Surflen,  for  Mauritius ;  from  DeaL— 18. 
Mountetwtrt  Etphinatone,  Ritchie,  for  Bombay ; 
ftom  LiverpooL— 19.  Croum,  Slowman,  for  Ben- 

t;al ;  ftom  LiverpooL— S9.  H.  M.  S.  MeleiUe,  Hart, 
or  East-Indies  (bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir 
John  ■  Gore) ;  from  rortsmonth.  —96^  General 
Heurittt  Bankler,  for  Cape  and  Bombay;  from 
Portsmouth.— 97.  H.  C.  sloop-of-war  Coote,  Pep- 
per, for  Cape  and  Bombay;  from  DeaL— 97. 
Robertt  Whitton,  for  Mauritius ;  from  Deal.— 97. 
JVougMon,  Thomson,  for  Batavia  and  Singapore ; 
from  DeaL— 97.  Prtneeee  Vletorfn,  Hart,  for  Ben- 
gal ;  from  Deal.— 97.  Gyfon.  Davison,  for  N.  S. 
wales ;  from  Deal.— 97.  Agnee,  Mullons,  fbr  N. 
S.  Wales ;  from  Deal.— 97>  H.  C.  S.  OnoeO,  Dal> 
vymple,  for  Bombay  and  China;  ftom  Deal.— 97* 
H.  C.  S.  Dueheu  of  Athol,  Daniel,  for  Bombey 
and  China;  from  Deal.— 97.  Hero,  Thomson,  lor 
Cape  and  Bombay  ;  ftom  Deal. 


PASSCNOKM  FROM  IVOIA. 

Per  Lord  KUon,  ftom  Bengal:  Mr.  Fenny;  Mr. 
Wyndham. 

Per  Helen  Mar,  txaax  Singapore  t  Matter  Mel' 
ton. 

Per  Red  Boeer,  from  Madna:  Capt  Deane^ 
loyal  rest.,  commanding  a  detaohment;  Capt. 
Cwry  ;  Assist  Surg.  Diekaoo ;  Capt  Palmer;  Cast. 
Wilfoid,  40th  Madns  N.  I. ;  Uent  Fletdier,  45th 
ditto;  Lieut  Goeltag,  ditto!  Lieut  Cooke,  H.M. 
OBd  r«gt;  C.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Madna  C.  S.;  Mn. 
Deane  and  four  children ;  Mcs.  Francklin ;  Mr*. 
Moss,  widow;  Mn.  Clinton,  widow ;  Miia  Clin- 
ton;  twoMiseesFranck;  Mn.  Lambert,  servant  1 

5  non-cammlsskMied  ofHosra,  90  rank  and  file,  ^ 
women,  and  0  children,  all  of  H.  M.  Royal  Regt  t 

6  insane  male  and  female  Buropeans ;  3attendants 
on  ditto ;  1  discharged  artlllerymaa ;  3  diildren. 

Per  John,  ftom  V.  D.  Land :  Dr.  Wikon,  R.  N. ; 
Geo.  Parkyns,  Esq.  ;  Jes.  Muddle,  Esq. ;  Mr. 
Ince. 

Bxpeeied. 

Per  Bareito  Junior,  ftom  Bengal :  P.  Wadschow. 
Esq. ;  Mn.  Wadschow ;  Capt  Corbett  19th  N.  I. ; 
Capt  Palby,  Mrs.  Palby,  and  two  children ;  Mr. 
R.  watts. 

Per  Elisabeth  and  Jane,  ftom  Bombay  :  Mr. 
T.  R.  Richmond ;  Mr.  James  Alexander ;  MIm 
Saunders. 

Per  Miaieetie,  ftom  Bombay :  Ene.  G.  Peten* 
14thxegtrN.L 


PAnXHOSBS  TO  muA. 

Per  H.  C.  8.  jUta,  for  Bengal  and  China:  Mn. 
BliaaSage;  Mrs.  Ellen  Ridge;  Mrs.  HarrietScott; 
Mrs.  Elin  Dobbin ;  Mn.  isabelbi  Paterson ;  Mise 
Adela  Abbott;  Lieut  CoLT.  Bowes;  Lieut  Ridge* 
13th  Lt  Drigoona;  Lieut  J.  H.  Scott ;  Lieut  H. 
W.  Wood ;  Ens.  Dwyer,  38th  Foot  1  Em.  Rickey, 
44th  ditto;  Bns.Wsde,  44th  ditto;  Ens.  James 
Chttotie;  Arthur  Rolandson;  Assist.  Surg.  John 
Chas. Fuller:  Mr. John  Brown,  Bnglneen;  Mr. 
John  Trafl,  ditto;  Mr.  Orlando  TTDobbin ;  Mr. 
James  Patenon;  Mr.  Joseph  Cngfi  Mr.  W.  D. 
H.Oefamet  Mr.  Charles  dale;  Mr. Charles  C. 
Barlow;  4eervantt;  44 troops. 


>M 


M<m*  ImttlKgeMe. 


it 
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Bmfitldt  Mr.  VmilirtMcki  Mr.  Jamcton}  Mt. 

AmMtKMMF. 

Ptr  Spartan,  t»  Bcl«il  (Mlled  Ut  DM.) :  Mr. 
DKvidKm ;  Mr.  Barton.  ^  .  . 

Per  EUkUuntte,  IbrMadnH :  Uott.  CoL  rsneit 
Linit.  ChkbolBi  i  Mr.  Madntyiek 


BIRTRSi  MABftlAGB^i  AND 
DEATHS. 

'  N-M.  fiS.  Atbar  fttha^  MM.  Gen.  Sir  T.  Pritt- 
Mr,  K.  C.  B.,  Caatle-lodie,  U|«ior,  Kent,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Httllar,  Esq..  i6yal  ngL,  of  a  ton. 
Dflfr  81.   AC   Brook    Lo(ue,   sear   Wrineun, 


SomoMlaUr^  the  lady  of  Mj^  (XDoiuioghu^ 
dfaaan. 

0.  At  Richmond,  the  fauly  of  Capt.  Rkhard 
Home,  Hop.  E.  L  Comjpttiy'a  aerrloe^  of  « 
daughter. 

■Jan,  X  1838.  In  Upper  Harley  Street,  the  lady 
of  Jamea  RiTett  Catnac,  Eiq..  of  «  daufithter. 

8.  At  Marie  HID,  Cheltenham,  the  lady  oC 
Lewla  GrUStha,  Ea(|.,  of  twin  lona. 

Lai^.  At  Brixton  Route,  Charlton  Rfagi, 
Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  Ll«ut.  Col.  Menu, 
daughter. 


ofa 


XABKIAOtt. 

Dae.  sa  At  Landguard  Fort,  Soflblk,  Jamca 
Arthur  R.  StevenaoB,  fiao.,  of  the  Hon.  B.  I.  Com- 

E*s  Madraa  cItU  aervtoe,  only  aon  of  the  late 
Gen.  J.  D.  Stevenion,  to  Sophia  Francea, 
daughter  of  Lient.  CoL  &  A.  West  (late 
.td  Qnaid»>,  UeHtenant-govi 
Fort. 


of  LandguM4 


—  At  St.  Oeone^he-Martyr,  the  Rcnr.  Bntk 
waite  Armltage,  eldeik  aon  off  Whiley  Annltage, 
Eaq.,  Moraaton,  Herefordahlre,  to  Ann  Suaanna, 
ddeat  daughter  of  the  lata  John  Loi^den,  Ea^., 
Queen-aouare,  Btooroahnry. 

aa  At  DawlMi,  Sydney  FBtrBon,  Eao.,  aolicltor, 
ty-SHaMiM,  tIM  SMrtar  of  the  laie  Colonel 
Ardiur  Owen,  Ibrmer^  adhitant'gcncBal  to  Sir 
Vm  Coole,  ik  Indin. 

Jen.  5,  ISae.  At  Plynouth,  Edward  Senraoie* 
Eiq..  captain  In  the  Madmaavmy,  t^JaM.  cMeat 
dauj^tar  of  W.  K  Daykin«  iMft,  of  Hartley  H«ua% 


&  At  Cdla«m|^,  Capt.  Kenneth  FimckMao> 
l^ansie,  Hon.  E.  1.  Gompaoys  MrYkc^  to  Marfaret# 
MDond  daughter  of  the  lata  Re? •  Thomaa  TagrlDB^ 

7-  At  St.  Gttei^  churvlk,  CamherweH,  the  Rev; 
Orlando  T.  Dohhki.  tv  EkbaM^arwood,  dm^er 
of  W.  WooIlMlen^  Ea^*  of  Camhowett,  lata  of 
Calcutta. 

10.  At  HMgentone  cknrah.  Capt.  T.  J.  Jackaon, 
oftheH.c7Ch.ahlpltome*.  to  Harriet*  eMea 
d^hter  of  the  late  R.  D.  Barton^    Ma«f  of 

—  Hflulelgh  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  third  aon  of 
Joahdi  Wedgwood,  Sq.,  of  Maer  Hall.  Stafford. 
^^t  ^  ^^"Sf^  Emma,  youngaat  daughter  of  the 
MMt  Hon.  S\t  JaoMs  Macfkte&aih.  BI.P. 
w*r.^i_?'*l!?°^  churdi,  Heielbrt,  Jai«hilRn 
Mutt*  Bto.,  M^^  In  the  Hon.  B.  I.  CompaBy*a 
Boinhay  Efnglnecn,  to  Cedlia,  daughter  of  Whajtey 
AmItaMk  Em.,  of  Menaton,  Herefordahire. 
^.  At  St.  Mary'i    ~ 

Rl3^,W7laTOdnifA,'TaNaMc^ 


..*t;.A?  **•  •'•»y'«»  BrywatimHMniarB,  Thomaa 
H.  Rl|^,  Eml,  younnat  soncf  the  lateRer.  J. 


Cooper  Perreni,  youngeit  daughter  of  the  Mte  R. 
8.  Pcneau,  Ei^.,  of -«h»  Hon.  E.  I.  Company'a 
dTll  aerTlceb 

81.  AtSt.i>lMe«M^«heller.JnitfBoyi,  chap- 
lain  on  Af  Madnar  aaiaUiabntem,  to  Samh, 
youngaat  danehter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  lights 
foot*  rector  of  Gotham,  Meltinghflmahlw.  ^^ 

84.  At  Chariton,  th»  Rev.  Wm.  MkcheH,  wHa. 
•wMrf,  of  Bcmbey.  to  Frances  Tme.  voaTMeat 
dauglAer  of  thelale  W-  Tatkwk,  R.N. 


94.  At  ChrtrtdHBdi*  St. , 

wardaattheOHhotlccha^  SvanMi^lace,  WB- 
Ham  Bocklef,  Baq.,  of  the  Mndna  amnr,  to 
Bteiaa,  cUmI  danditer  of  the  hte  Qoa.  Walter 
Smythei^  Eiq.,  of  Arton  DuineO,  in  the  eouuty  of 
Salop. 

86.  At  Trinity  chmdl,  Marylebone^  M^for  H«»y 
H.  Fkiqidiawuna  of  the  voym  a^-*-    ■ '  —  ■"»— 
heth  Ann,  danefatcr  of  the  kte  ..^ 
BoUa^  of  the  EaaUIndin  CoBqmny'a  i 


BBAmS. 

IM.  18. 18S1.  Ob  boara  the  T^fttmfk^  at  am» 

MMor  John  HAwklns,  of  the  Bombay  EbghMiB. 
A  long  aervlee  of  thfaty-fbur  ycara  hair  gHtn 
Mi^or  Hawkine  ample  oppoftunltlca  for  the  dSa- 
phnr  oi  Ma  vacfona  talcntt  and  acqutaeaaeniai 
whAe  hia  proterional  merits  have  ■'*1*»-— » 
leooadcd  approbation  of  the  gowanmsttf 
which  he  aerved,  hda  private  worth  haa  left  a 
lasUng  impreadon  on  the  minda  of  nannaBona 
ftienda,  who  lament  hialois. 

Oct.  17<  In  the  Slit  year  of  bk  age,  on  board 
the  Gtmg^,  on  the  voyage  to  Caacntta,  Mr.  Joaoih 
Knlidit  Finder,  third  son  of  Richard  Pfaidcr,  Eu., 
Of  York'place,  Brighton. 

Dee,  89.  At  Elgtai,  LieoL  CoL  MOneb  of  the 
Hon.  B.  I.  Ccnpttiy'i  Madraa  army,  eldeat  ion  of 
the  late  Rev.  DonaM  Mihie,  minhter  of  Edlnkllila. 

87*  At  his  houae,  Chatham-place,  Hadmey, 
Capt.  Robert  BuddeM,  formerly  in  the  navri  scr- 
vice  of  the  Hon.*  E.  I*  Company,  aged  63: 

80^  At  BdiBbBMh«  Alex.  Johnstone^  bq.,  lale 
of  the  Madrm  medical  eatabiiahmeoL 

Jfln.-S,  IflBS.  At  EdinbBi^  David  Hcadamon, 
Bh-«  hite  in  the  Medical  Sorvicn  of  the  Hoft.  E.  L 
Coanpany,  en  the  Madna  riialilbfiiniiii 

—  AtShooten*  HIH,  und  Sf,  Edwart  Stnchcyv 
Esq.,  foimeriy  of  the-  BeimTil  chril  eervka,  and 
during  the  last  twelve  years  aaiiatantexnnihMr  at 
the  India  House.  He  coi^uctad  the  Indidal 
ooiiesuuudenoe  hi  thai  department.  An  "p'VlN* 
wa(m-hcarted»  intriligenr,  and  in  every  way  a 
vahiahleman.  The  lose  b  a  heavy  one  to  aBwHk 
whom  he  was  publicly  oe  ptivaieiy  coimectcd. 

4.  W.  Ledmon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Maglaaa,  county 
Kerry,    fonnerly  of   the  'East-India  Company^ 


Baanw,  feruieily  of  the  Hon.  EL  I>  Onuinanrt 
aervkCk  and  of  Bemefs  Strtefc  ' 

7.  In  the41at  year  of  hbag«,  JolmFMe 
aon,  Eta^  eommandv  of  tl»  Ron.  k:  I. 
pany*!  ship  Dunin, 

8.  Colonel  Sir  NosI  Hfik  K.C.B., 
of  the  Cavahy  DnM  at  Miidstoneb 

/>  *.?i.^  ^5~P^  *S^  A^fL'**«' ChmL  B. 
Gnbble,  Esq.,  late  Captain  la  the  Hon.  E.  I. 
Company's  service,  aged  51. 

18.  At  Redfield  Lodges  near  BrMoi.  Un^OtaL 
Thomaa  Bcctetoi^  late  Iimiik  f  hm  BeM   ~ 
(he  Biislel  district.    CoL&wns^  thei 
his  country  Cor  about  34  yema,  a 
?!^9P^  in  theWeat-Indfca,  at  the  Cape 
Good  Hope,  ssmI  other qpiarteia  o*  ^      "  -^*^ 
d^aielMrat  Uaaasif  while 

M-Sf^ol,  Llent  Th«maaRidout.0AregU 
JtManoay  n.  l. 

88.  At  Baohet,  aged  88k  Jamea  BhthgMaw 
SL Germaitfs.pla«e;  Bhgbheath,  hiia<»M 
and  Co.,  Calratta. 

SfiwSttddeniy,  at  the  PavIUenk  at  L.. 
JM,  CharleaGrienwend,  Em^  of  dHr 
Una  of  Cos  and  Cseanwoad,  anvy  4 


i-'***^^'  Whwherter^  the  Rnv 

hm,  BtDvVcM'ef  BafmWandvSsntofBttJey, 
KentraadaPceUndaayefWInchcaBta.  InllnL 
Mr.  Coddbum  puU!«lieap  in  qMWhv^  U 
tiott  on  the  beat  aoeaeia  of  iliiBhhia  theJ 
aul^eeta  in  Indian"  — » 

-^At  HadWgh,  agBd98,  thewidnwof 
Sawes,  Hon.  E,  I.  Compsny'a  setvi 
^-- At  Stenebonan  ef  eownmptie^ 

&**A**L  .^i^ffJ!?**'  nP^*n  »wU«»»  "•' 
Mr.  Roebuck,  of  Telj^ftbowth. 


IMS.]        PRICES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOODS  IN  THE  EAST.         }tl 


N.B.  Tktletitn  PX^dgiwttpHmetoH,  or  nuuu^^behtrer^  jttiem t  A-  mdmnn  (par  tmL)  on  ike < 
D.  dUemmf^tP^  tent.f  on  tK»  juiwu.    The  batar  mawid  i»  eq[uai  to  82fl».  8  ot.  Sifr».»  ami  100 bai 
jMowidf  ogtMM  to  llO/betorrnwiMMb.    Oeede  §M  bif  8a.Kupee»  B,  mdt*  produced  to  B  per  cei»i*  more 
^lhnnea*«»Mtf^CKifo«WMF.Mrfiw~3ltoMjidlM  Candy  i«Mi(a<  to  5(KMb.    3^  Sunt  Candy  i«  o«tfal 
:*7I8|B^    1««PiBCttl<fOffiM/tol33ink.    TheCotseUSXipiecee. 


CALCUTTA,  AKgust25,  18SK 


Aocnon  •■■••••••••••  •5a>lUi  cwt* 

Bottles lUO 

Coaia  B.  md. 

Copper  Sheathing,  1640  ..F.md. 

—  ^^— .do. 

'—  Thick  ibaet8.....»....4lOi 

Old ^...,.dow 

Bolt ......do. 

Tile....... do. 

^''■~'  Nai]i(  aanvt.. ....n.... .do. 

•— •  Pent  Slab CLRa.  do. 

I        RiMria  ...••.•••Sa.Ra.do. 
• wdo. 


..•••..  I 


MuaUni. 

Twlit,  Mule*  20-00  .  • .  .mor. 

— —  —  60-iaO .da 

Cotlaiy. 

GlMMl 


)•••••••• 


Hoaiecy 


15    0(81 
14   0    — 

57  «    — 

38~0  — 

3S19  — 

S5  18  — 

35    0  — 

ao  4)  — 

35    4  — 

in  ~ 

}- 

0   5(  — 

0    41- 

10  D.    — 

10  D.    — 

S5D.    — 


Ra.  A. 

10    0 

n 

37   5 

aTio 

34    4 

37^ 

3n 


0  n 

0  6 

30  P. 

35  D. 


Ra.A. 
boQt'^ipedldi,  iq...Sa.Rf.F.md.  5    0 

—  —  flat do. 

— '  En^htf  sq. do. 

-—flat .dOb 

Bolt ....^ do. 

-  Sheet  ««.•••> .do. 

— —  Nails cwu 

^"^  Hoops.  •.«•.....••«. .V.ind. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead.  Pig F.iDd. 

~— ^  Sheet  •.•.•••...•....•. •do. 

Mfflinery 

Shot,  patent bag  8  18 

Spdter Ct»Ra.F.md.  fl   0 

Stationery 10  D. 

Steel,  EMlIsh......Ct.Rs.F. md.  7   8 

Swe&h do.  10   0 

,  Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.boxl6   0 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine 10  D. 

'^— coarse P.  C 

-^  Flannel f.  C. 

II 


5  0 
8  18 
8  14 

8  4 

9  10 
8  0 
3  3 
1  0 
5  1 
5  14 


Ra.A. 

@   5    4 

•^  5  11 

—  30 

—  S   tJ 

—  8  19 

—  40 

—  15    0 

—  n 

—  5a 

—  60 


-61 

—  80B. 

Z   lif 

—  18    0 

—  80  D. 


MADRAS>  AugHtt  17,  1831. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Bottlca ...............100  10    @    14 

Copper,  Sheathing candy  30O     —  315 

— l^ikes do.   880     —   300 

*-OU do.  860—800 

— ■  WaDs,  asiuH. ....dow  810     —   880 

Cottons,  CUnti 90     —     85  A. 

•^  Muslins  and  Olqghains 60     —     70A. 

^— Longcloth lOA.—     80A. 

GlaasandEavthenwne 40A»—  35A. 

Hvdware. lOD.  —  15D. 

Hoaknr lOA.—  15  A. 

Iran,  Swedish,  sq candy  48     —  45 

— ^BngUshsq do.  88     —  84 

.—>  fflat  and  bolt. .......... do.  88     —  84 


Rs.  Ra. 

IronHoqps m candy  85     @    88 

Nafls  .da     

Lead/Pig do.     35-48 

Sheet do.     36     —     48 

MnUnery UmaleaUe. 

Shot,  patent «. lOA.—     15  A. 

Spelter candy  86     —     30 

Stationery  ....•••..•...•.....•.  P. C.  ^^       5D. 

Steel,  EnglUi ......candy  80     —     87 

Swedish do.   100     —    105 

Tfai  Plates  box  88     —     84 

Woollens,  Broad  doth,  fine P.C.  —     lOD. 

.^~"  ~-^"—  coaiae  ................  "•  (/•  "*     lo  ". 

- — Flannel P.C 


BOMBAY,  September  24,  18S1. 


Rs.     ^  JU. 

Ancbon • cwt.  16    @  — 

I, ^Int ..»««......... .doa.     1     •«•  0 

ton  80  — 

r.  Sheathing;  16-84.... cwt. '61     —  — 

84-38 do.     63     —  — 

ThlcksbeelB ^,.,*Ao.    64     —  — 

Slab do.    61     —   

Nails  ...........do.    55     —   

Chlnts. •..  —  — >- 

Longclot 
Ifusites 

Other  goods ■  ^'  ^ 

Van,  No.  40  to80 lb    1&3-I6ths 

Cotkry P.  C. — 

OhMuand  Earthenware 15  A.  — 

only 80A. — 


Iron,  Swedish,  bar..... .St. candy 

'-^  English,  do..........<dOb 

! Hoops........... cwt. 

...•Nails  .......... .....^o. 

—  Plates  ...... .....i... >do. 

I Rodforbblte .St.candy 

dObfornalls   do. 

Lead,  Pig. cwt 

Sheet ; :do. 

iMUUnery 

Shot,  patent ......cwt 

Spelter dd. 

Stationery 

,Sieel,  Swedish   .tub 

iThiPlates box 

Woollens,  Broad  doth,  fine. 

—  —  coarse 

^—  Flannel 


Rs. 
54 
85 

6 
15 

88 
40 

8 

81 


<d 


Rs. 
0 
0 
0 

"o 

0 
0 
0 
0 


DO  dcDimd 
14-0 

8—0 
A.  —  0 
15-0 

no  demand 

ditto 
D.    —     — 


CANTON,  July  15,  18SL 


Dn.  Dn. 


Cottons,  Chints,  88  yds. piece  4| 

■  ■  i  ■  JLongclotfaa,  40 yds. .....•••. .da    4 

.».  Muslhis,  80jds... da     8    — 

.-.-  Cambrics, .  18  yds. da     1|  — 

■  BamlannosB  ............... .da     1|  — • 

Yam .pecul88   — 


Iranf  Bar. 
Rod. 


da 
.da 


®  6  'Smidts pecul 

5A  Steel.  Swedish,  In  kita. .cwt 

8i'|Woollens,  Broad  doth   •  • yd. 

1  ji—  Camlets. .••...••••..  .pee. 

Si'U_    DaDutdi da 

'-^  Long  Ells  Dutch  da 

8|  —  0  iTIn peeul 

»—  4    TfaiPbrtes - box 

41-    5 


DiB.  Dn. 

18@  88 

5   —   6 

1410  —  ijfO 

88    — » 

86   — » 

71-    8 

m-- 

11    —18 
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Prtc^f  of  Surop^n  Goods,  m  ih€  EtuU 
SINGAPORE,  August  18,  18SI. 


[FkB. 


Anchon • «•••.«.•••>  .pecul 

BottlcB   ^....^ 100 

Copper  NaOi  and  ShcatMiw pecul 

Cottons,MadapoUuns,8Sya.  by  38ln.  pes. 


ImiL  Irish ^. 

Longdoiha IS 

38to40  , 

■  do. .  .do. 

■■    do... do. 


36  do. 
S6  da 
34^  da 
3840  da 
44      da 

50      da 

AS      da 

00     da 

Prints,  7-3.  Hngle  eolourt .da 

IW -da 

Cambric,  19yds.  by  40  to  4ft  in.,  .da 
Jaoontt,  SO 44. .40. ...da 


Dn.  Dn. 
U   @14 

4  —  — 
40    ~4S 

»4  -  31 
Ji-   a 

7-7! 

7    —    8 

7    —    9 

lOS  —  IS 

10»  —  IS 

—  u 


Cocton  mcfs.  Imlt.  BaUlck,  dbl«..  .coige 

da     do    Pulllcat  da 

Twist,  16to80 pecul 

Hardware,  assort. 

lioo,  Swedish pecul 

BnirllBh .da 

! Nafls -.. ....da 

Lewi,  Pig  da 

Sheet da 

.Shot,  patent 

Spelter 

Sled,  Swedish .'.da 

' English .. da 

,  Woollens,  LongEUs   pes. 

CamUets  .......da 

; Ladled  doth yd. 


Dn.   Dn. 


.peinu 


6 

(4 

8 

3 

8 

fiO 

_ 

85 

D. 

.^m 

5S 

— . 

6 

H 

— 

SI 

7 

— 

8 

6 

— 

ei 

6 

— . 

7 

11 

— 

2 

4 

^ 

41 

»\ 

_ 

n 

N.n. 

10 

._ 

n 

S6 

_ 

38 

t 

"~ 

n 

REMARKS. 


CkifewMa,  Avg.  S5, 183I.~The  demaad  fbr  cotton 
piece-goods coQlfnuea  llvdy,  but  at  no  advance  of 
prices,  which  continue  very  low.  We  have  to  no- 
tice the  following  sales:  Book  muslins,  9,8B0 
pieces,  at  34  to  3-7 1  Jaconet  muslins,  036  pieces, 
at  34  to  4-8 1  j«oonet  lappets,  3,970  piec«,  at  S4 
to  3-S  i  long  cloths,  600  pieces,  at  3  annas  II  ploe 
per  yard ;  Turkey  red  chiota,  350  pieces,  at  19-10 
per  piece ;  cambrics,  300  pieces,  at  3-8-6d ;  and 
SftO  of  24  yards,  at  9-8 1  coloured  striped  chfaiti, 
1,800  pieces,  at  8-lS  to  94 1  scarfs,  Jamdannee,  and 
honey-comb,  800  pieces,  at  1-8,  and  sales  of  small 
parcels  of  book-lappets,  mull  muslins,  ftc.  Ac- 
Considerable  sales  of  copper  and  Iron  have  taken 
place  since  our  last 

Madrtu,  Aug.  17, 183l'<— The  market  for  Europe 
goods  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  almost 
every  description  of  British  produce,  and  the  an- 
tidpAtlon  of  a  ftirther  supply  by  the  expecte4 


ships  baa  caiiaed  t  dedlae  hi  price  and  de> 
mand.  . 

Bombatf,  8»pt,  M,  1831.— Dnii]«  the  1  st  fist- 
night  our  Import  market  has  remained  statioiiaary« 
and  but  Um  sataa  have  been  eSbcted,  and  tfaoae 
prindpaUy  consisting  of  copper. 

Singapore,  Aug,  18, 1831.— The  war  at  Malacai 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants so  much  (most  of  them  having  gone  thither 
to  look  after  tlieir  families)  that  no  buslnes  of 
any  consequence  has  been  done  during  the  week. 

Canton,  Juiy  15,  1831^— All  Britiah  piece^oods 
an  *t  very  depressed  prices,  and,  although  the 
demand  does  not  diminish,  y^  the  supplies  haam 
lately  been  so  cKtenslve  as  to  prevent  any  tmne- 
diate  improvementr-^On  the  7th  June  the  Seleet 
Committee  opened  their  treasury  for  the  receipt  of 
dols.  350,000  for  blOs  to  be.gQmted  on  the  Snpnno 
Government  at  the  Ex.  of  SOiSau  Rs.  perlOO  dn. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AKD  EXCHANGES. 

CalcuUa,  Aug,  24.  1831.  ^'^^^S:S^;S^J^^t 

Oovemment  Securitiea.  lie  Securities,  vis.  1064  Hadrasfis.  per 

Btty.]R8.As.                                    Rs.As.rSeU.  lOOSa.  Rs. 

Pien.  38  0  Remittable-... 37   OPrem.  Bengal  Five  per  cent  Loam  of  18l!h  Aog.  n 

«  «1«r,!S.f!J«;}l  Class    7   0  At  the  Rate  of  Subseriptioa,  Ws.  I06| 

ip.Lait.UMfii                •  Madias  Rs.  per  100  Sa.Rs. -Si 

6  0  ••••  Ditto  ••••  S   da      6   0  j«««x«  «* pw  •  w ««.  *«.                   01 

4  0  ••••  Ditto. —  3   da      3  0  B«ngal  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of  Uth  Jan.  183D. 

S IS  . .. .  Ditto  •  ••  •  4    da      8   0  At  the  Rate  of  Sntscrlptian,  ^z,  1061 

1-  8  .^.  Dim)  ..••6   da      t  0  Madras Ri. per  100 Sa.Rs. 81  Pmn. 

"^  « «{*?:c;n^i!!S5'}  •••• « oft«n-  — 

8   4   sa,  or  New  ditto     ...   US  BomAojr,  &»l.  28,  1831. 

Bank  Sharea-Prem.  6,400  to  6,800.  E^Smges. 

Bank  of  Beuml  Rates.  ^^  London,  at  6  months' sight.  Is.  9d.  per  Rape*. 

Rate  of  Exchange.  Government  Securttiea. 

Cn  London,  6  months'  sight,— to  buy  Is.  lOd.—  RemltUble  Loan,  14S  Bom.Rs.  per  100Sa.RsL 

toseli  Is.  lQ)d.  per  Sa.  Rs.  Obi  8  per  cenU— 107  Bom.Ra.  per  luo  Sa.  Ra. 


Madras,  Sept,  7,  1831. 
Government  Securities. 
Six  per  cent.  Bengal  RemltUble  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  «<s.  360 

Madras  Rs.  per335Sa.R5.   37  Prem. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  amo^g  Merchants 
and  Brokers  In  buymg  and  setting  Pub- 
lic Securities,  vis.I06i  Madras  Rs.  per 

100Sa.Rs. VT.asPraD. 

FIveper  cent.  Bengal  Umwnittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  SubscripUon,  «<9.360 
Madias  Ra. per 885 Sa.fts.  -....T.tT:  2Piem. 


I^gapore^  Aug,  II,  1831. 
Exchanges. 
On  London,  Private  BUls,  —  none. 
On  Bengal,  GovemmentAflla,— 8Q8Sa.Ri.nerlM 

SaDrs. 
On  ditto.  Private  BiD^  -!>nooe. 


CaiUofif  Jufy  15j,  1831. 

Exchanges,  &c. 

On  London,  8  ma  sight,  as.  lid.  to 4a.  per  9p  Di 
On  Bengal,  80  days*,  Sa«lls.  804  per  100  Sp.  Dn. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bom.  Rs.  818  to  813  par  ditto. 


GOODS  DECLARED  for  SALE  at 
the  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


Homt  Inteliigtttce. 

SALE  at  r^' 

311SE.  7^^— noh™,  I.JOO.OiiOlM  Cnngou,  Cmpol, 

■nil  Souchoag.   AiLIIOjDOOIIh;  TwHiikav,  ud  Ht> 

llltt^  •on  Skin,  l.Sun.OIIOIb.:  Kyian,30a,UlU&— TouQ, 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COM- 
PANY'S SHIPS  lately  u-rived, 
CARGOES  of  Ihe  Lont  JHrfcUh,  fran  Bmgali 
Coninv'i;— Bbi|i1  Rm«  Silk— CMton— Sufur. 


LONDON  PRICE  CURRENT,  January  W,  1832. 


1£» 


EAn-lKDlA  AND  CHINA  PAODDCV. 


BcrllU CWt. 

Coflte.  Java 

Cheriboa 

— —  Siunatia  and  Ceylon  •  • 

——Bourbon 

Mocha  

Coitoa,  Suxat' lb 


£.  «.  tf. 

0   5    0  @ 

8  IS   0   — 

9  lA    0    — 
8    7   0    — 


£.  «.  d 
0  6  0 
3  8  0 
3  3  0 
2  10    0 


•CWt* 


lb 


— •  Bouzbon   

DnigB  Ac  for  Dyeing. 
Aioet,  Epadca--- 

AnnlnecU»  Star 

Bonx,  Refined 

— -  Unrefined 

Camphire,  In  tub    •• 
Cardamoms,  Malabar 

—  Ceykm  

CaMiaBudi   cwt. 

CaitorOll ib 

Cblna  Root cwt. 

Cubebi 

Dragon's  Blood,  ord.  •  ••  • 
Gum  Ammoniac,  lump. . 
-•— Arddc  

—  Aisafoetida   

_  Benjamin,  9d  Sort. . 
— -  Animi* 

—  Gamboglum 

Myrrh    

-~-  OUbanum 

KJno 

Lac  Lake ft 

— —  Dye 

SheU cwt. 

Stick 

Musk,  China  oa. 

Nux  Vomka cwt. 

Oil,  Cassia os. 

— —  Cinnamon 

— —  Cocoa-nut 

.—  C^JapuU 

—  Mace 

—  Nutmegs  

Oirfum 

Rhubarb 

Sal  Ammoniac cwL 

Soma  « ft 

Turmeric,  Java  •  •  •.  cwt. 

— —  Bengal  •  •  •  • 

China '..... 

Gall*,  in  Sorts /- 

— — ,  Blue     ..•..• 

Hfcica,  BuflUo ...^.ft 

■  Oa  and  Cow 

Indigo,  Blue  and  V  iolet*  •  •  • 

—  Fine  Vkdet 

Mid.  to  good  Vk>let  • . 

.— —  Violet  andCopper.... 

.—  Copper 

——  Consuming  sorts  •  •  • . 

—  Oude 

.— —  Madras,  mid.  to  fine*  • 
.—  Do.  low  and  ord.  ...^ 

—  Do.Karpah 

.^— Java w. 

I        Dust*  •■•«••.•••■«(•. 


3  10 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
32 

4 
4 
7 


6  10    0 

0  0    0i 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


% 


9 


9  10 
3  5 
3  0 
3  0 
15  10 
0  3 
0    1    6 

3  17    0 

4  10 

0  0 

1  ft 
ft  0 
8  19 
6    0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  19 

10    0 

0    0 

0  9 
4  10 

1  10 
3  0  0 
0  15  0 
0    0    8* 

0  16    0 

1  10 
0  4 
0  0 
0    1 


9 

1 

15 
3 

6 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


0 
ft 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 


—  16    0    0 


1ft  1ft    0 
0    4    0 

4  T~0 
ft  0  0 
0    10 


3  1ft    0 
3    0    0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


30 
19 
90 
Ift 

ft 
19 

0 

0 

4  1ft 

3    0 

3  1ft    0 

10    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1  9 
9  4 
0 
0 


0 
0 

4 
0 


none 
0  9  0 
none 
0  0  8 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
10  0 
3  1ft  0 
3    5    0 

0    3 

0    3< 

5    6 

ft   6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

9 

9 


—  1  14    0 

—  0    ft    0 

—  0  T"o 

—  oT"4 

—  olHs 


0  19 

1  ft 

4  0 
3  Ift 
0  0 
0    0 


9 
6 
3 
9 
8 
9 


1  10 
9  ft 
9  a 
9   4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

4 
ft 
3 
3 
9 
3 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 

ft 

8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
9 
0 
9 
4 
6 
4 
7 


—    036 


Mother-oP-Pearl  .      \,_. 
Shells,  Chlna/*^^ 

Nankeois piece 

Rattans 100 

Rice,  Bengal  White-  •  •  cwt 

Patna 

Java 

SafBower 8 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk,  BengalSkein ft 

—  Ditto  White-*.  -  "i " '.     

China 0  11 

—  Bengal  and  PrirOcge.  •     

Oraanaine 0  18 

Spices,  Cinnamon 

Cloves    

Mace 

Nutmegs  

Ginger   cwt 

— —  Pepper,  Black ft 

White 0 

Sugar,  Bengal cwt   1 

Siam  and  China 0  16 

Mauritius — 

Manilla  and  Java 0  1ft 

Tea,Bohea ft  0 

—•Congou 0 

Souchong 0 


rib*  9*     0*  lb.   f.     d. 

4,10    0    @      


0  1 

6 

.. 

0  3 

6 

0  14 

0 

— 

0  1ft 

0 

0  16 

0 

.— 

0  18 

0 

0  11 

0 

— 

0  19 

0 

8  0 

0 

_ 

U  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

— 

0  18 

0 

0  19 

0 

~. 

9  0 

0 

117 

0 

— . 

9  0 

0 

9   —  0  15    0 

0   —   0  18"6 
markett. 


1 
4 
8 
19 
0 
0 
0 


3  — 
3  — 
9    — 


0  9 
0  ft 
0    3 


0 
6 

4 


0    —    1  16    0 


31- 

ft    — 
0    —    1 
0    —    1 


0    0  4i 

0    0  8 

6  O 

ft  0 


-'—  Campoi 0 

Twankay 0 

Pekoe 0 

HysonSkln 0 

Hyaon 0 

Young  Hyson 0 

Gunpowder 

Tin,  Banca. cwt 

TortoisesbeD ft 

Vermilion  ft 

Wax cwt  4 

Wood,  Sanders  Red-  •  •  -ton  19 

Ebony   4 

Sapan 14 


1 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
3 
9 


3  0 
0  18 
0  3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    — 

HI 


1 

0 


4 
9 


0 


1|  —  0    9  10 

10    —  0    4    9} 

44  

9    —  098 

4i  —  0    9    9 

9    —  099 

7  —  0    ft    4 

8  —  099 
none. 

0  


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


—   9  1ft   0 


—  60 

—  1ft    0 

—  5  10 

—  16    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


AUSTRALASIAX   PRODUCt. 

Cedar  Wood. .........  .foot  0   ft   0   — 

OiI,Fish. tun     

Whalefins ton  140  0   0 

Wool,  N.  S.  Wales,  viz. 

Best...... ft  0   9    0    — 

Inferior o    1    9   — 

— ^  V.  D.  Land,  viz. 

Best 0    13    — 

Inferior 0   0   9   — 


0   7    0 


0  ft  0 

0  9  0 

0  1  9 

0  1  0 


SOUTH  AFRICAN 

Aloes cwt 

Ostrich  Feathers,  und....ft 
Gum  Arabic ....m.... .cwt 

Hides.  Dry  .ft 

Salted 

Oil,  Palm  .......•••.•. .cwt. 

Fish. tun 

Raisins cwt. 

Wax 

Wine.  Madeira. ....  M ..  .pipe 

—  Red  

Wood,  Teak. kiad 


FROnUCK. 

1  1ft  0    — 

9    0  0    — 

0  1ft  0  — 

0   0  41  — 

0    0  4i  — 

39  10  0 


1  16 

7  « 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 
7 
ft 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  January 27,  18S2. 


DOCKS. 

Bast- India.. I. (Stock).... 

London (Stock). ... 

flt  KatherfaM^s ^ 

Ditto  Debentures 

Ditto   ditto    ^ 

West-India  (Stock).... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aoetialian (Agricultural) . 

Camatic  Stock,  1st  Class 

Ditto,  9d  Class 

Van  Diemen's  Land  Company. 


Price.. 

64 

7ft 

169 

1091 


ISdls. 
931 
84 
7dis. 


Dividends. 


4-  p.  cent 

3  p«.CCQt 

3-  p.  cent 
4|  p.  cent 

4  p.,cei)t 
6    p«.oe9t 


4   p.  cent 
3    p.centl 


Capital. 


488,750 
938,000 
1>S59,759 
500,000 
900,000 

i>3eo.ooo 


10,000 


10,000 


Books  Shut 
for  Dirideods. 


March.  Sept. 
June.  Dec. 
April.  Oct 
5  ApriL  ft  Oct 


—       —      June.  Dec. 


June.  Dec 
June.  Dec. 


Woi,n>  Brothvra^  SS,  CItange  jtUey. 


TUB  LONDON  MARKETS,  Juuar;  S8, 1839. 


AlfBr.— TlH  CcKBMI 


ffJXi^. 


u.  uid  IhiftclUcay  ofu  LaTaloc 


Mm.— Tba  pcriodifsl  lale  at  iplca,  tnr  Dfdi 

(■(OMidrliorilMTHHiirT.  (arUwdobmgt.       „. 

TKUtsDI,  look  iiUca  on  th«  UUi  Januu),  ud      (oodg  17<ta — _._    

n  ftiDr  uttmlfd.    Tbs  quutltr  of  cLDDunoa  ThcokliiMDvlllitbeCoRipmir'iinuki,  whicb 

dvdwd  mi  1,400  bals  nd  lMdb«ito<    Th*  f— "      — —-j  -.  i-  aj  .— ,ik  c ^  — j_  -■._ 

KrTf J.  mat.  lOl.  pa Ib.!  lb«  «c<nl  pile 
lKk*)«tnUHdMSi.w,iBd»li]  iirioniSi 
to  7'.  ttl  pB  lb.    Ttw  Ihlnt  pUt  (iboul  TOU  la 


n  Omjtafis  Ae Khali  praoiUd 
HHinnunf:  74  (hau  thj  fine 
llHL  nOSKidta  Hiitdo.!  mmU- 
la.:  I.aifgood  nnuiDinf  u  mM- 
J.:  I.OIOwdliurrwid  tow  middUsc 
iBt  or  coDd  qiullly  ;  ISCi  VhIth, 
udinai^l^  U^JiTi,  middllBf  ui 

iki,wriicb 

c  bhUin^ 


n  tmd  It  ti.  6d.  Sir  lb 


□fleet  o(  Lilt  Hie  foe  good  nAn 

dllng  ihipfiiiig  qiultiW,  wii  pitd ;  AoeioEtfi 

rampmirrety  n^kctodi  ind  trvil  idT  mi  il 

.,  _ .-.< , Id  qiullty  wjH  tixed      iHt  ulr'i  pricci,  until  the  third  div,  whcL  _ 

uaLftt.  uduMUhgni4>.  7il.  tD4i.lld,imlb.|  ImpnjTaasit  uuly  rqiul  ID  that  m  the  mMrOtac 
■ml  tbe  third  mi  luLed  11  3i.  fld.,  md  tud  u  4i.  quiILt^  took  pLicb  The  prtm  of  ndimry  ^14 
tfi4f.  ^L  per  lb.    SubfequmtlT  nutmvgi  wmt  off     ' —  ->— .-i— « —  * — .„_.j  ^ —  .■. «  . — .  _^i^ 


Bl^tTM 


St.  u.  I  Elava,  trom  li.  M.  to  lf.31. 1  Jiva  caOke,  t(tt  tmull  comptitd  to  the  quiDtll)  which,  ilru 

fram  A>>.  to  S2i.  U.    Th*  rlnnuHn  went  US'  vcT  18W.  hu  luuillir  b«  pnl  up  In  each  quirteit* 

brlik'v,  md  tplcci  in  generil  ire  Arm.  Hiet   thv  quilhv  *ii  fener«lly  ordhkirY.  ud 

IW— The  CompuT  hiia  inKd  their  decUi*-  west  off  with  (nalipMtatu  irence  •dTmcc  of 

Uon  I  the  quulity  of  Boha  ii  IMI.onu  Ibi.  moe  W.  «■  iHt  ttlii^i  print.  The  quiiuitjr  boufht  la 

Ihan  the  pmioui  ule.    Hyiont  ire  expecud  to  bj  the  prqnfelan  don  not  nceed  MO  dicrti. 

decUnd*.  iachid^aptTTale-cnde,  li  SJUiMVIills.  nb.  Sd. !  Unejiurple,  Si.aSi.  a.  i  Bu  nitixleC 

at  4t- pa  lb,  Conaov  paduflet,  li.  Ot<i.wJtdU.i)\iLt  middling  do.,  it- 3d.  a  4j.  drf.i   Kmd  M  viokl, 

and  a  guod  deal  (j  budneit  hu  been  done.    i:«i-  ti.  Bd.  a  ti.  ad.  i  middling  do.,  ii.  3d.  a  ti.  et.i 

gou  but  little  Inqulrnl  ror.     Twankiy,  coRmuIil.  good  violet  and  capper.  3i.  EU.  a  4<.  3d.  I  mlddUof 

anuqaod  id.  per  lb.  pioAt.     In  good,   nothing  and  ordiiuTj  do.,  3r.  6d.  n  3«.  &f ■  1  low  coDiumbic 

InAjo.— The Compuir'r  Hie  of  indlRO,  whkh  Fuie,  nooei  goal,  si-alt.  id.;  middtbu.  ii.  w! 

Caounaiced  <hi  the  17th,  rlota]  on   the  £ld  Ja.  a  Bj.  Utd.  \  ordinary  and  low,  Sm.  M.  «  tt.  Sd 

19QIITY-    Tha  fallowlLtf  la  the  rault  ^— The  quao-  Java:   Oidlnuy  to  middiiiUF,  21.  IW.  a  3*.  M.  i 

tUy  Wluedloe  lale  wit  3,si3D  cbttli,  of  wblcta  good  toflne.  Si.  at.  a  (r.  Bil. 


DAILY  PRICES  OP  STOCKS,  Jh)n  26 December  1831  lo  25  Jatimtry  163^ 


iKEjjffl. 

India 

4I»r.Ct.     tadia    '    KidL 

StoA. 

IMS.      BoDdi.       BOk. 

_ 

Ifil  I6|l 

_ 

991991    SrlU  :  6     Sp 

16,!I61 

t^991     Idi.      7     9p 

16JI6 

7     9p 

I6rf 

7    gp 

iHiU 

99199]    2<lii 

T     9p 

~ 

16^.16 

— 

99i    BIdia 

7     8p 

_ 

16} 

— 

-      a^ia 

S     9p 

l4 

99(991    Sdi. 

8     9p 

— 

16i  IG]! 

~ 

-         Idu 

8     9p 

89     90 

89     89 

S''5 

19^ 

99J99J     Idb 
99199{|   1  dl. 

7  9p 

8  lot 

88     89 

Ifift 

-          Ip 

8  lOp 

88  R8 

89  89 

IKj 

98|9'»  1     Ip 
99*991       Ip 

8  lOp 

S   lOp 

89     89 

161  1^ 

99|99|,     pu-       8  lip 

89     89 

!S.'^ 

99i        Ip      1  9  lOp 

89     90 

99llOO|     Ip        9  Up 

89     89i 

V 

89     89 

161   16* 

196 

991991:     —      :  8  lOp 

89     89 

16,! 

1951 

991  1  S  di.  1  8  lOp 

89     89 

isjjiei 

991100      Ip        9  lOp 
99j99|,     ptt     11    lep 

88     89 

16116, 

891  89 

IGtI 

991991       Ip       11    12p 
99|99|       Ip      ,11    lap 

89}  89 

lerfiej 

1941 

BoveHTOK  and  GbiSSTSD,  Sloet  BnAen,  S,  CeriJuU. 


(  1«»  ) 

ASIATIC     INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  GOVERNOR-QEtfEEAL. 

A  letter  from  Simla  of  the  26th  August 
states  that  the  Governor- General  in- 
tended to  leave  that  station  about  the  20th 
of  October,  and  would  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  place  appointed  for  the  inter- 
view with  Eunjeet  Singh,  which  is  fixed 
to  take  place  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 
His  Lordship  will  proceed  from  thence 
to  Kumanl,  Delhi,  and  Agra,  and  from 
Agra  to  Ajmere,  where  he  will  be  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  who  will  accompany 
his  Lordship  through  a  part  of  Central 
India.  Lord  Bentinck,  it  is  said,  at  pre- 
sent intends,  if  time  will  allow,  to  em- 
bartc  at  Allahabad  for  Calcutta  about  the 
banning  of  March,  and  otherwise  to 
delay  till  the  rains  set  in.  Lord  Dal- 
hoasie  will  leave  Simla  in  the  first  week 
of  October,  and  proposes  being  in  Cal- 
cutta by  the  end  of  December,  prepara- 
tory to  immediate  embarkation  for  Eu- 
rope. The  season  has  been  unusually 
Une  in  the  hiHs ;  but  those  who  went  in 
search  of  health  do  not  appear  to  have 
derived  from  a  residence  at  Simla,  the 
benefit  that  was  anticipated. — IndiaOaz,, 
Septlih 

We  are  enabled  to  communicate  the 
following  details  respecting  the  intended 
movements  of  the  Governor- General,  on 
the  authority  of  a  letter  before  us,  dated 
Simla,  Sept.  10,  and  coming  from  a 
well-informed  source.  On  the  9th  inst. 
a  circular  from  the  Governor- General  was 
issued  to  the  gentlemen  composing  his 
suite,  intimating  that  he  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  returning  to  the  presidency  at  the 
soonest  before  August  next,  and  that  cir- 
cumstances might  happen  to  delay  his  re- 
turn till  the  end  of  next  year  ot*  the  be- 
ginning of  1833.  Stores  have  been  or- 
dered from  Calcutta  to  last  till  August, 
and  Futtehghur  has  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  dep6t  where  they  will  be  collected,  as 
the  spot  most  convenient  fbr  their  re- 
moval to  the  station  at  which  his  Lord- 
ship may  pass  the  hot  weather.  What 
station  diis  is  to  be  does  not  appear,  and 
it  is  probably  not  yet  fixed  on.  Indore, 
Agra,  and  Allahabad  are  severally  talked 
of,  and  many  think  that  his  Lordship 
will  revisit  Simla.  This  appears  so  like- 
ly, that  several,*  it  is  said,  intend  to  leave 
that  part  of  their  baggage  and  furniture 
which  will  not  be  required  on  the  march 
at  Simla*  to  wait  their  anticipated  return. 
-^India  Gag.  Oct»  3. 

Aaiat.Jowr.V.  S.  Vou7.  No.S7. 


Our  observant  readers  will  not  have 
fidled  to  notice  "the  pomp  and  circma- 
stance,'*  the  apparently  paradoxical  ec-' 
travagance,  of  the  preparations  making 
for  the  approacfaiag  interview  between 
the  Governor- Geneial  and  J^unjeetSiqgfa. 
No  one  can  imagine  that  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  idle  piece  of  compllmeat 
that  an  expenditure  of  several  lacs  in  the 
purchase  of  presents  and  in  the  move- 
ments of  troops  is  incurred  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentindc ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
whispered  in  certain  circles  up  the  coun- 
try that  weighty  matters  are  to  be  brought 
on  the  tapis  on  the  present  occasion,  high 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Maharajidi, 
and  an  important  treaty  of  alliance  on  that 
of  the  Go venior- General.  The  present 
from  the  Kuig  of  England,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  must  have  liad  its 
object ;  and  the  recent  reports  from  Persia 
regarding  Russian  designs  would  indicate 
what  that  is  likely  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  Runjeet  Singh  has  long  coveted 
the  sovereignty  over  the  Protected  Sikh 
States  on  this  side  of  the  Sutlej,  and  he 
is  now  said  to  carry  his  pretensions  a 
great  deal  further,  with  a  view  to  bring 
under  his  control  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
possessions  of  Lahore  and  Moultan.  This 
would  bring  him  in  contact  with  Ajmeer 
and  Delhi,  throwing  back  our  boundary 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  our  pre- 
sent western  frontier.  We  leave  these 
statements  to  the  reflections  of  our  rea- 
ders, not  venturing  on  any  speculations  of 
our  own  without  more  ample  and  more 
certain  details.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the  fact 
of  such  pretensions  being  advanced  by 
Runjeet  Singh ;  and  admitting  the  fiu^t, 
we  find  it  still  more  difllicult  to  suppose 
that  they  will  for  a  moment  be  entertaiiiied 
by  the  British  government,  although  we 
must  confess  that  the  time  ehosen  for 
bringing  them  forwardy  when  anaqge- 
ments  are  in  contemplation  againat  the 
actual  or  anticipated  encroachments  of 
Russia,  accords  well  with  the  reputed 
efaaraflter  of  the  tiahore  ohief.— JmSs 
Oos.,  Oct.  a 


THS  COKMAMDBa^Ill-CBIXF. 

A  private  letter  received  from  the  Go- 
vernor-General's camp,  under  date  the 
16th  ult.,  states  that  *'  the  Commander- 
in-chiefs  party  is  not  to  return  to  Cal- 
cutta* but  march  to  Cawnpore,  and  wait 
there  till  Sir  Edw.  Barnes,  who  will  come 
up  by  dawk,  joins  them,  and  return  to  the 
hills."    These  movemants  woukl  imply 

(R) 


lao 


Atiaiic  ItUeUig/gnce,^  Caicuita, 


[MABCRy 


something  important,  bnt  the  object  is  not 
hinted  at  llie  letter  likewiM  oonflrmt 
the  statement  6f  the  cormpondent  of  tlie 
India  Gazette;  but  it  states  as  certain 
that  after  a  long  journey  the  Govemor- 
General*s  party  ai«  to  go  bark  to  Simlaby 
though  it  is  uncertain  when  they  would 
return  to  the  presideDcy.^£af<-Jii<&R, 

FATAL  DUEL. 

A  letter  from  Neemuch,  just  received, 
states  that  a  duel  had  been  fought  there 
between  two  officers  belonging  to  the  9th 
eavalry,  in  wiiich  one  of  them,  Liei^. 
S  ,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  shot 
by  his  opponent,  Lieut.  T— — .  The 
particulars  which  led  to  this  rencontre 
have  not  transpired. — Ifnd, 

LOANS. 

In  a  private  letter  just  received  from  a 
gentleman  writing  on  the  subject  of  the 
financial  arrangement  of  tliis  government, 
which  we  have  perused,  it  is  stated,  on 
what  we  consider  good  authority,  that 
orders  were  coming  out  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  five 
per  dent,  loans,  in  lieu  of  which  a  four  per 
cent  loan  is  to  be  opened  to  fund  the 
arooimt  government  may  desire  to  retain, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  payable 
either  in  cash  or  at  an  excliange  of  Is.lOd- 
persa-  rupee.  Our  readers  will  form  their 
own  opinions  of  this  information ;  we 
think  it  would  render  the  four  per  cent 
loan  more  popular  than  it  is  at  present* 
and  insure  Its  taking  when  the  time  for 
large  iiayments  of  the  five  per  cent  loans 
arrives. 

We  understand  that  autliority  will  be 
given  to  the  supreme  government,  should 
they  think  it  advisable,  to  extend  the 
issues  and  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
Bengal. — HurkarUt  Sept,  2. 

AVA. 

A  letter  received  yesterday  firom  Ran- 
goon, dated  the  12th  instant,  contains  the 
Allowing  passage :  *'  We  have  had  many 
rumours  of  late  respecting  another  war 
between  the  Burmese  and  English.  The 
latter  have  taken  possession  of  a  small 
island  in  the  Martaban  river,  which  the 
Burmans  churned.  These  have  conse- 
quently, for  two  weeks  past,  been  busy 
supplying  themselves  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. Each  man  has  been  required 
to  furnish  two  viss  (?)  of  powder  and  two 
hundred  musket  balls.  Muskets  also  have 
been  purchased  in  large  numbers.  We  do 
not  however  apprehend  that  the  Burmans 
will  have  the  folly  again  to  meddle  with 
the  English  ui  war :  but  the  moyementa 
of  such  a  government  as  this  cannot  be 
foreseen.** 

The  concluding  remark  is  veiy  jiist,  for 


it  is  impofsible  that  we  ahoold  aecurately 
eatiraate  the  motives  that  will  mflaeiioe 
such  a  government,  or  the  effects  that  any 
assigned  motive  will  produce.  I^  how- 
ever, the  Burmese  see  any  prospect  of  • 
seriouB  niptune  between  us  and  the  Chi- 
nese, it  seems  not  improbable  that  they 
will  attempt  to  rid  themadvea  tit  the  pre- 
sence of  our  troopa  ia  their  neij^iboiir- 
hood,  and  regain  poaseasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  they  were  deprived  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  war.  The  probability  of 
success  in  such  an  attempt  will  be  jw^ed 
by  a  very  different  standard  from  that 
which  we  should  apply  to  it  Hie  last 
attempts  to  recover  Tavoy  and  Meigvi 
should  not  be  foigotten. — in£a  Oazdie, 
S^L  29. 

NSVACU 

Rumours  have  been  afloat  of  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Nepaulese  to 
turn  refactory,  and  it  is  even  insinuated 
that  what  has  been  going  on  at  Canton  is 
pretty  well  known  at  Catmandoo.  Our 
cotemporary  of  the  India  Gazette  speaks 
also  of  ourfliendg  the  Burmese  being  half 
inclined  to  go  to  war  with  us  again,  en- 
couraged by  the  state  of  affiurs  in  China. 
Such  reports  never  fiul  to  get  into  circu- 
lation when  any  tliiog  goes  a  Uctle  oat  of 
joint  in  any  part  of  the  huge  machine  o^ 
our  power  in  the  East;  and  we  ootioe 
them,  not  that  we  give  any  credit  to  tbeiD» 
but  in  the  belief,  that  were  any  thing  like 
a  great  defeat  or  disaster  to  overtake  us  m 
any  one  quarter,  we  should  certainly  have 
to  expect  any  thing  but  subauaaioii  from 
such  a  power  as  the  Nepaidese. — Jokm 
BuU,  Sept.  aO. 

vma  raoviircxa. 

By  a  letter  received  yesterday  firom 
Lucnow,  it  would  appear  that  a  report 
prevailed  there  that  fifteen  regiments 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  raised,  bat, 
adopting  the  language  of  our  corroipon- 
dent  we  "  fear  it  is  all  humbug  :**  the 
rumour,  however,  was  believed  in  the 
military  circles  at  Cawnpore.  The  same 
letter  announces  that  Keitah  is  dread- 
fully unhealthy  this  year,  scarcely  a  single 
individual  having  escaped  sickness  of  a 
more  or  less  serious  character.  It  con- 
veys also,  on  the  authority  of -a  river 
manghie,  a  report,  which  we  sincerely 
trust  is  unfounded,  that  a  budgerow  had 
gone  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucnow, 
and  that  all  on  board,  including  a  colonel 
in  the  service,  had  unhappily  perished. 
No  name  is  given  in  the  letter  before  us. 
—Coil  John  BuSy  Sq>t.  24>. 

STATB  or  THK   IKDIOO  MSnUCrfc 

It  has  been  stated  to  ua,  with  what 
justice  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  as* 
certain,  that  since  the  reaolution  of  the 
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agenqr  liontes  to  curtail  the  advances 
made  to  iiidigo  phmters,  assaults  and 
robberies  in  the  indigo  districts  have  be- 
come of  more  frequent  occitrrence,  the 
want  of  means  preventing  tbC  planter 
from  employing  tire  hired  bonds,  to  which 
he  was  wont  to  commit  the  protection  of 
his  property  and  the  -summary  chastise- 
ment of  aggreston.  We  notice  this  al- 
legation as,  if  well  founded,  of  the  very 
first  importance  when  regarded  iii  con* 
nection  with  tbe  police  of  the  country. 
Our  friends  in  the  districts  to  which  it 
I44>lies  may  perhaps  kindly  enable  us  to 
•peak  more  decidedly  on  a  point  of  such 
manifest  moment — Cal  John  BvU,  Sepi, 

aa 

ALuxAvioM  or  AMCBsvaAL  raonuiTT. 

It  wiU  he  remembered  that  during  the 
last  term  a  case  came  before  the  supreme 
court,  in  which  the  question  was  raised 
whether  a  Hindoo,  being  a  native  of 
Bengal,  has  the  power  to  dienate  ances- 
tral proper^  without  the  consent  of  bis 
children.  The  Chief  Justice  expressed 
his  opiflioa  that  no  such  power  existed, 
and  seemed  to  rely  principally  upon  a 
aappoeed  decision  of  the  court  of  Sudder 
Dewannee  to  that  effect.  In  consequence 
of  the  doubts  suggested  by  Mr.  Turton 
aa  to  any  such  rule  of  law  prevailing  in 
the  Sudder,  the  case  was  postponed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  of  that  court  on  tlie  subject. 
We  understand  that  an  answer  has  been 
returned  by  the  gentlemen  who  now  pre* 
aide  in  the  sudder,  fully  recognizing  the 
power  of  alienation.  We  believe  this  in- 
formation will  be  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers. — India  €faz, 

roaoaaus. 

Great  alarm  prevailed  in  the  bazar  yes- 
terday, in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
discovery  of  forgeries  on  the  Bank 
of  Bengal.  Tlie  forgery  is  said  to  be 
confined  to  the  words  expressive  of  the 
amount  of  tbe  note,  and  the  imitation  is 
so  perfect  that  in  one  instance,  according 
to  report,  it  was  not  discovered  at  the 
Bank  till  the  third  examination.  Late 
offenders  in  this  line  are  said  to  have 
opened  a  new  establishment;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  impunity  has 
given  encouragement  to  such  industry. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  on 
good  authority  that  the  forgeries  consist 
in  some  notes  being  altered  from  a  minor 
to  a  major  denomination,  as  from  50  to 
500,  or  from  100  to  1000.  Such  notes 
haire  been  found  in  circulation ;  no  new 
thing,  we  believe,  although  not  of  very 
f^quent  occurrence.  Tbe  alarm  in  the 
baar  would  appear  to  be  disproportionate 
to  the  causC)  as  our  first  information  staled 
that  it  had  nearly  put  an  end  for  the  time 


to  Bank-note  circulation.  Until,  how- 
ever, the  forgers  are  thoroughly  unken^ 
nelled,  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  the 
extent  to  which  their  villainy  may  have 
been  carried.— ia^  G«u:.,  &tpt,  23. 


OKnaawarriKO  at  Calcutta. 

A  meeting  of  merchants,  ship-owners, 
and  oCherst  was  held  at  the  exchange- 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  amending 
the  system  of  underwriting  in  this  port. 

The  chair  was  taken  1^  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  read  a  series  of  resolutions,  whieh 
bad  been  prepared  for  die  occasion. 

The  first  resolution  was  put,  and  car- 
ried unanimously: — "  That  the  system  of 
underwriting  hitely  pursued  in  Calcutta 
has  been  found  by  those  interested  in  it 
extremely  embarrassing,  if  not  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  if 
persisted  in,  must  ultimately  prove  so  to 
the  general  body  of  merchants,  ship^ 
owners  and  underwriters  in  an  increasing 
degree ;  and  that  it  appears  to  this  meet- 
ing that  improvement  and  remedy  are 
practicable,  by  the  exertion  of  sound 
judgment*  care,  and  consistency  on  the 
part  of  the  shareholders  and  managers  of 
the  various  offices,  and  it  is  to  consider 
of,  and  adopt  the  most  feasible  means  of 
effecting  these  ends  this  meeting  has  been 
called." 

Tbe  second  resolution  was  annulled  by 
the  following  amendment:-^"  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  best  plan  to  combine  the 
interests  of  the  merchant  and  ship-owner 
with  that  of  the  underwriter,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  secretaries,  will  be  to  make 
the  remuneration  of  the  latter  depend  on 
the  welfiure  of  tlie  office,  the  success  of 
which  must  mainly  rest  on  the  exertions 
of  the  secretaries ;  that  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  so  desirable  a  change  will 
be  to  pay  the  secretaries  a  full  and  fair 
per  centage  on  all  profits  or  dividends, 
mstead  of  the  present  mode.'* 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of 
the  prepared  resolutions  were  successive- 
ly read  by  the  chairman  and  abandoned, 
as  no  one  appeared  inclined  either  to  pro- 
pose or  second  them. 

The  seventh  resolution  was  annulled 
by  the  following  amendment,  which  was 
carried  against  one  dissentient  voice: — 
"  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed* 
consisting  of  as  many  members  as  there 
are  offices ;  each  office  sending  one  re- 
presentative, whose  province  it  shall  be 
to  suggest  such  improvements  as  may  ap- 
pear expedient,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
mode  of  surveying  vessels,  and  do  class 
them  accordingly,  taking  as  their  model 
the  practice  at  Lloyd's." 

The  chairman  remarked  that  the  last 
amendment  superseded  tlie  necessity  of 
putting  the  e^hth  of  tlie  prepared  reso- 
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ItttkNMy'  and  it  wit  put  aside.  Il«  then 
deckred  the  biuiness  of  the  meeting  to 
he  concluded. 


STATK  or  THI  KISMKAGUft  DISTRICT. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  gentlemaa  set- 
lied  in  the  Kishaagnr  district,  gHing  an 
aoooHBt  of  the  disorderly  condition  in 
which  that  part  of  the  country  is^  and  of 
the  Inefficisncy  of  the  meant  employed  to 
ppsssiie  the  public  peace,  and  protect  Uft 
and  property.  Hw  dacoita  are  described 
as  osrrying  on  their  depredations  with  great 
audacity^  and  as  eiercising  «  a  reign  of 
terror"  over  the  peasantry,  whoy  on  the 
othf  r  band,  seem  to  bave  as  great  si  dread 
of  the  Company's  native  officers^  as  of  the 
less  segplar  depredatora.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  a  robbery  in  some  vilbige  or  other  is 
eemmitfeed,  and  none  of  the  poor  villagera 
dare  speak^  lest  they  should  be  subjected 
le  a  visit  trom  Uie  Daroga,  sent  to  Kisbp. 
nagur  aa  witnesses,  exposed  to  the  ven<* 
geance  of  the  dacoits,  and  fleeced  of  thdr 
little  all  1^  the  cormoiants  of  justice, 
I^etely  a  band  of  dacoits  made  an  attempt 
upon  a  sura  of  money  that  was  being  con^ 
vegred  from  Chiosursh,  but  the  persons 
who  were  in  charge  of  it  kept  them  off 
mitil  assistance  was  received  from  their  em- 
|^<^rer9  and  at  last  they  succeeded  in  making 
two  prisoners.  These  two  dacoits  were  kept 
in  custody  for  thirty-siz  hours  before  the 
tHghfest  asQstance  could  he  had  from  the 
Iminadarai  and  when  the  Ihanadars  did 
come^  they  gave  as  a  reason  of  their  indif. 
ference,  ibagk  the  planters  never  ^ve  any 
thinff  to  the  Darogss.  A  short  time  since 
the  dsooits  murdered  a  Daroga  with  two 
ortbreeofhis  peons,  in  order  to  set  some 
of  their  companions  at  liberty  who  were 
in  custody.  This  has  so  completely  panu 
Used  every  one^  thst  when  inquiry  vras 
aude  at  a  baser  which  was  recently  plun- 
dered,  whether  they  suspected  any  people 
belonging  to  the  village'  from  which  the 
two  prisoners  had  been  made,  the  answer 
was^  that  they  dared  not  say  any  thing. 

'Diia  is  a  frightful  state  of  things,  and 
daoBaads  the  serious  conaiderstion  ^  those 
to  whom  the  admintstrstion  of  the  country 
is  entrusted.  We  beer  nothing  alleged 
againat  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  but 
h  is  evident  that,  independent  of  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  indiriduals,  the  system  of 
police  is  radically  defective,  and  lequirss 
xeform.  Government  should  at  any  ex- 
pense make  the  arm  of  justice  be  promptly 
felt  by  the  marauders  who  infest  the  coun- 
try, and  by  those  not  leas  guilty  but  mora 
ioMdious  villains^  who  are  employed  to 
promote  the  ends  of  justice,  but  who, in 
fact  impede  the  operaUon  of  the  lews  by 
their  indolence,  their  corruption,  and  their 
oppressions,  if  not  by  actually  leaguing 
with  the  open  defiers  of  all  law  and  jdju 
tice.    Goveromont  fails  in   its  veiy  first 


duty,  if  it  does  not  giva-4 
tjun  to  life  and  proper^ ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  syslsim  nrast  be  ftmdamciu 
taHy  wrong*  vrfaere  the  people  do  not  less 
dread  the  nominal  officers  of  justice^  than 
the  avowed  ministers  of  injustice^  rapiooi 
and  crime.— /ncfo  Gas. 

Hnrnoo  rtasacoTioir  or  Hntnoos. 

Bmdoo  Free  School, — We  have  been  in- 
formed  by  several  estimable  supporters  of 
the  above  school,  that  at  a  Uie  committee 
meeting  Baboo  Gungachurn  Slien,  Baboo 
Badhanath  Pal,  Balxx>  Madhnb-Chundr^ 
Mullick,  and  others  of  its  principal  direc- 
tors having  asaembled,  proposed,  after 
much  consideration,  that  they  would  have 
no  co.opention  with  certain  memben 
who  are  destroying  religion  by  conduct 
hostile  to  the  Hindoo  fattfa^  uid  aaoet  per. 
niciooa.  Beiag  all  Iberefuie  of  opiniori 
that  such  penona  have  abandoned  the 
rites  of  ibeir  religibn,  and  being  boelUe 
all  who  openly  declare  themselvffe 
to  raUgion^  the  pent 
as  above  meatidped,  elased  their 
ftom  the  list  of  the  society^  and  depiimj 
them  of  the  oflke  of  membere.  For 
we  and  many  othern  rei 
thanks  to  thoee  Bebdos,  for  thtwogb 
passion  to  the  poor,  being 
they  have  like  oceans  of  eaoelU 
tiiMwa  a  wicked  eneoBy  for  the 
tion  of  the  HisnIoo  raligion^  sod  have 
erected  a  bridge  of  glory.  Well,  vrell ! 
may  their  hope  and  expectatmi  be  abua. 
dandy  rcalued  by  the  wiUof  G«li  and 
noay  the  school  prosper!  No  notice  of 
this  school  has  appenrcd  frem  Its  oevs*. 
ttencement  in  our  papeiv  beoeusa  ffanasi^ 
ly,  from  what  we  saw  and  hceid,  we  ex* 
pected  no  good  from  it;  for  he  vrhose 
child  has  been  devoured  by  an  alligator, 
trembles  «t  the  sight  of  even  a  dhenker. 
But  from  what  we  now  learn  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school,  we  antics- 
pate  g<rad  to  its  students.  And  we  advise 
the  members  to  combine  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  with  the  prascrvatiun  of 
their  own  excellent  religion,  and  not  to 
allow  anv  discussion  of  religion  there,  else 
all  goodnesa  will  be  destroyed:  thm^ 
"  where  there  is  religion  there  is  vic- 
tory:** this  well-known  aphorism  Is  not 
false.— Caiimoodt. 

Persecution  hes  bunt  out  so  vehemently 
upon  us,  that  on  Wednesday  last  at  12 
o*clDok  we  were  left  without  a  roof  to 
cover  our  head.  At  last,  in  spite  of  the 
bigot*6rage  and  the  fanatic's  fulminations^ 
we  liave  been  able  to  be  settled  in  a  com- 
modious place»  tbroueh  the  exertions  of 
two  affectiooate  ^en&  and  warm  advo- 
cates for  truth.  We  were,  however,  so 
troubled  iu  settling  our  worldly  affurs 
yesterday,  that  wo  have  not  been  uble  to 
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sun  oiur  pcMiroi  number  to  wur  MtiafiK-  * 
tioD.  If  our  readers^  €Oiic«ive  the  difficul- 
ties we  were  placed  in,  without  a  bouse  to 
lodge  in,  expectiag  nothing  but  the  rage 
of  bigots  and  foes,  and  suffering  the 
greatest  hardships  for  the  sake  of  truth  and 
liberalism,  they  will  undoubtedly  excuse 
our  present  defects  We  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  our  exertions  in  our  next  ^pear- 
ance. — Enquirer. — John  Bvll^  Od,  1. 

The  reign  of  persecution  has  commenc- 
ed in  the  City  of  Palaces;  religious  per- 
secution too,  be  it  remarked,  and  perpe- 
trated by — whom  do  our  readers  think  ? — 
the  liberal    and    enlightened     Hindoos, 
against  a  brother  who  displays  rather  more 
boldness    in    attacking  the   Brahminical 
faith  and  practice  than  his  friends  can  fol- 
low him  in.  The  learned,  we  suppose  we 
must  out  of  courtesy  call   him    so,    the 
learned  editor  of  the  Enquirer  has  been 
actually  driven  6ut  from  tlte  shelter  of  his 
roof  by  a  combined  effort  of  bigotry  and 
liberalism,  because  he  was  fearlessly  ex- 
posing the  tricks  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the 
duplicity  of  the  philosopliers,  or,   as  the 
JEnquirer  has  designated  them,   the  half- 
liberals.    Tliese  pretended  liberals  and  en- 
lightened philosophers,  who  were  stepping 
forward  to  rescue  their  countrymen  from 
the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, are  absolutely  taking  fnghfe  at  the 
ImToe  which  a  bolder  reformer,  a  hardier 
John  Knox,  than  any  of  tliem,  is  threaten- 
ing to  make  in  the  temples  of  Hinduism  \ 
ana  they  are  turning  back  to  defend  what 
all  the  time  they  are  taking  credit  with  their 
European  applauders  for  striving  to  de- 
molisli.     This,  to  say  the  leasts  is  coward- 
ly as  well  is  dishonest.     The  Enquirer 
cannot  find  stronger  terms  of  reproach  in 
which  to  speak  of  men  so  acting,  than  that 
"  they  were  bom  Bengalees,  and  they  are 
still  in  that  spirit.**     Why  we  ouraelvos 
could  not  go  fiirther  in  our  alleged  "  enmi- 
ty" to  the  natives.  According  to  one  of  the 
papers  oftlie  <  bigots,*  several  of  the  most 
tnfluential  of  these  supporters^  although 
nominal    liberals   and   philosopherB,   are 
drawing  back,  and  coming  to  resolutions 
that  education  shall  net  thrive,  at  least  un- 
der tfaeir  auspices,  at  the  expense  of  Hin- 
duism.    In  declaring  "  they  will  have  no 
intercourse  with  certain  members  who  are 
destroying  religion  by  conduct  hostile  to 
the  Hindu  faith  and  most  pernicious,**  it 
is  plain  that  their  philosophical  brother  of 
the  Enquirer  thinks  hiself  aimed  at.     He 
cbaroes   them,    indeed,    with    thb   lefl- 
baiuud    way    of  aiding  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  philosophy  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Probkakhur^  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  'bigotSy'  and  we  observe  in  the 
In£a  GqhobUc,  that  a  person  calling  him. 
self  MadubChunderMulUck  steps  forward 
to    contradict  tlie  bigots.    We  shall  see 
what  espkwatioo  the  PrMakhur  gives ; 


but  there  is  enough  before  us  to-sbew  «a 
that  iher«  is  «  a  aliaking  of  the  nations** 
even  in  the  dark  regions  of  the  East.  .  In  - 
the  days  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  such 
a  schism  would  have  been  hailed  with  the 
most  devout  enthusiasm,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Enquirer  cordially  embraced  as  an»^ 
ther  Luther.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Christian  Missionary  to  be  on  the  aler^ . 
when  internal  divisions  distract  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  and  ibe  house  is  divided .. 
against  itself;  but  we  must  honestly  con- 
fess that  the  Christian  band  is  greatly  in 
want  of  a  leader,  embued  with  a  spirit  and 
courage  to  take  advantage  of  the  favour- 
able season. 

As  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  Madub 
Chunder  Mullick,  so  &r  as  it  goes  nega- 
tively, nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  or 
satisftictory  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
Hindus  escaping  from  the  degrading  fet. 
ters  in  which  they  have  hitherto  beeu  held. 
The  Baboo  uUs  the  editor  of  the  <  bigots* 
that  he  is  calculating  without   bis  host, 
when  he  would  hold  up  him  and  bis  friends 
as  promoters  of  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and 
is  vastly  deceived  if  he  thinks  thereby  to 
bring   them  over  to  defend  it.      ''  Such 
hopes,**  says  Madub  Chunder,  <*we  as- 
sure him  are  fruitless ;  for  if  there  be  any 
thing  under  heaven  that  either  I  or  my 
friends  look  upon  with  the  most  abhor- 
rence,  it  is  Hinduism.     If  there  be  any 
thing  we  regard  as  the  best  instrument  of 
eril,  it  is  Hinduism.     If  there  be  any 
thing    we  behold    as    the    greatest^  pro* 
moter   of  vice,   it  is   Hinduism.      And 
if  there  be  any  thing    that  we  consider 
to  be    the  most   hurtful    to  the    peace, 
comfort,   and.  happiness  of  society,  it  is 
Hinduism.'*    Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
cided than  this  language,  so  far  as  Hin- 
duism is  concerned ;  and  as  Madub  Chun- 
der is  too  sensible  a  man  to  teach,  that 
without  any  religion  whatever  the  world 
can  be  preserved  in  either  peace,  comfort, 
or  happinesa,  we  hope  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  of  him  as  frank  and  honest  a 
confession  in  favour  of  Chriatkmky*    If  ha 
has  studied  the  faith,  which  he  sees  eulti- 
fiated  and  reverenced  by  the  enlightened 
and  intelligent  Europeans  around  him,  he . 
must  have  discerned  its  claims  to  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  if,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe^ 
he  is  so  sincerely  desirous  to  promote  the 
flood  of  his  countrymen,  he  will  suiely 
Uiink    the   task   but  half  performed,  in 
teaching  them  to  shun  what  is  evil,  if  he 
point  not  out  the  path  to  that  which  is- 
good.    Were  he,  indeed,  to  succeed  in 
banishing  fnm  among  them  any  thing  like 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  faitli  in  which , 
they  have  been  educated,  and  substitutii^ 
no  other  on  which  to  rest  their  hopes,  and 
from  which  to  draw  the  rules  that  are  to- 
guide  them,  oonld  he  be  considered- as  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  his  oountrymon  ? 
Ouce  in  advance,  as  he  and  his  friends 
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DOW  are,'  tbey  c«aiiot  haliy  if  the  good  of 
mankind  is  really  ibeir  oliiect.  Nor  need 
tlwy  lialt  I  the  Cbrittian  Missionary  will  re. 
oeive,  enlighten,  and  instruct  tbem  with  seal 
and  entbusiasai  in  a  faith^of  which  tbey  will 
soon  see  every  thing  may  be  predicted  the 
opposite  of  what  tbey  have  so  justly  paint- 
ed Hinduism  to  be.— Co/.  John  Bull, 
Od.  3. 

SOCIBTT   FOE   PftOFAOATlOK  OF  TRB  GOSPEL. 

The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Calcutta  Die- 
ceaan  Committee  of  the  IncorpoFated  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Puts,  for  the  years  1830^^1,  has 
lately  been  published  at  the  Bishop's 
College  press.  In  this  Report,  it  is 
stated  to  be  the  object  of  the  Committee 
to  notice  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
missionary  establishment;  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  confessed,  that  the  Reports 
of  succcssiye  years  have  little  differed  in 
detail,  and  that  this  remark  is  applicable  in 
the  present  instance.  Of  three  indivi- 
duals, Mr.  Pettenger,  Mr.  Acheson,  and 
Mr.  Haughton,  whose  destination  was  to 
be  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bombay, 
not  one  is  left,  the  former  having  died, 
and  the  two  latter  retired  from  the  coun- 
try. The  state  of  the  Cossipore  circle  of 
native  schools  is  spoken  of  favourably  on 
the  whole,  though  but  feeble  hopes  are 
entertained  of  the  success  to  be  derived 
from  the  plan  necessarily  adopted  of  em- 
ploying heathen  teachers.  Witliin  the 
Howrah  mission,  an  intelligent  young 
native  has  been  baptized*  The  Native 
English  School,  at  the  same  station,  has 
not  been  so  well  attended  as  the  commit- 
tee anticipated,  for  several  causes,  which 
are  mentioned,  and  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear there  is  any  difficulty  in  removing. 
At  Tallygunge,  the  native  schools  are  sud 
to  prosper,  and  several  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity have  been  effected.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  attached  to  the  diffierent 
native  schools  under  the  Calcutta  Dio- 
cesan Committee,  as  it  appears  from  the 
report,  amounts  to  1,250. 

According  to  the  minute  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  the  former  from  March  8 
1830,  to  June  30  1831,  were  10,031,  and 
the  latter  6,202  rupees. 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  benefits 
likely  to  result  to  India  from  this  society, 
and  the  literary  institutions  connected  with 
it,  it  may  be  observed  that  within  two 
years  (so  we  learn  from  the  report),  about 
thirty  converts,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, have  been  made  to  baptism.  Thirty 
converts  to  Christianity,  some  of  them 
children,  from  so  many  millions  of  hea- 
thens, and  after  so  much  pious  labour,  it 
must  reluctantly  be  confessed  afford  us  no 
great  reason  for  congratulation,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  missionaries  will  suc- 
ceed better  eventually  when  €ducation 
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is  more  generally  diffused  amongst  the 
natives.— Aii^af  Chromck, 

THB  LATB  DAVIS  SCOR,  MQ.,  OQMMiaSIOKSK 
AT  ASSAM. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Scott  ap- 
pears in  the  Eatt  Indtum: — 

It  waa  m  1829  that  our  informant  first 
aaw  Mr.  Scott.  He  had  gone  up  to  the 
Khaahea  hills  to  erect  some  hats  for  the 
aocommodatioQ  of  the  Circuit  Judgea  of 
Dacca,  when  Mr.  Scott  went  up  there  and 
received  him  very  courteously.  Mr.  Scott 
treated  the  natives  with  great  aflUbility* 
and  offered  chairs  to  the  most  reapectahJe 
of  those  who  visited — an  uncommon  prac- 
tice with  gentlemen  high  in  the  service, 
but  one  which  is  calculated  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Scott  was  remarkably  diligent,  be- 
ginning to  work  every  morning  under  his 
blanket,  as  he  never  u^ed  fires.  The 
mountaineers  believed  him  to  be  invulne- 
rable, for,  after  filing  in  several  at- 
tempts to  take  his  life,  in  those  diaturr 
bances  which  terminated  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Khashea  country,  they  gave 
up  the  design  in  despair.  In  particular 
Tirut  Sing,  one  of  the  chiefs,  perceiving 
that  the  bullets  pierced  even  hi9  iron- 
covered  shield,  retired  to  the  most  inac- 
cessible parts  of  his  territories.  The  be- 
lief  which  prevailed  among  the  ignorant 
mountaineers  that  Mr.  Scott  was  a  debtakj 
or  something  like  it,  arose  from  a  suspen- 
sion of  animation  for  several  days :  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead,  but  the  preparations 
for  burial  were  not  immediately  com- 
menced on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the 
climate,  and  it  was  only  when  the  lid  of 
the  coffin  was  about  to  be  nailed  down  on 
him  that  he  gave  signs  of  life. 

Among  Mr.  Scott's  plans  for  mefolness, 
two  may  be  mentioned,  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  the  Garrows  and  the  Sana- 
tarium  at  Churrapoonjee.  He  proposed 
to  reclaim  the  inhabitants  of  the  Garrow 
hills  from  their  savage  state,  by  opening  a 
school  for;the  children,  in  which  a  written 
Unguage  (to  which  they  are  strangers)  was 
to  be  taught  The  school  was  opened 
under  the  sanction  of  government ;  but  on 
the  death  of  the  teacher,  when  Mr.  Scott 
applied  for  permission  to  i4>point  another, 
the  government  stated  that  a  deigyman 
should  be  appointed,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  Bishop  Heber,  to  place 
it  under  ecclesiastical  superintendence,  in 
consequence  of  which  no  one  has  been 
appointed.  Mr.  Scott  >Kill  be  the  best  re- 
membered b^  the  Sanatarium  now  erect- 
ing. The  sick  station  built  at  his  recom- 
mendation at  Nun^low  was  burnt  down 
by  the  Khasheas  just  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  former.  The  pains 
and  trouble  it  cost  him  are  described  as 
incredible. 

Whenever  Mr.  Scott  met  with  any  new 
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tribed  of  monntaineere,  whose  languages 
were  diflereiit  from  the  known  one,  he 
directed  inquiries  to  be  made,  with  a  view 
to  collect  a  Tocabulary  of  certain  words  in 
that  language.  This  document  was  kept 
in  his  oflke  for  public  use. 

A  reference  was  made  to  some  of  the 
political  sentiments  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  the 
communication  to  which  we  adverted  be- 
fore. It  is  stated  that  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion,  ''  that  on  the  liberal  and  ex- 
tensive employment  of  the  natives  de- 
pended the  result,  whether  the  judicial 
system  could  or  could  not  be  rendered 
efficiefit-;**  but  the  views  of  Mr.  Scott  will 
be  understood  from  the  following  letter,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  hastily  written,  as 
all  his  correspondence  generally  was :  — 

'*  I  am  disposed  to  agree  in  much  that 
is  said  as  to  the  prevailing  evils,  although 
I  cannot  see  so  clearly  the  cure.  Neither 
can  I  reconcile  the  proposal  to  give  ofAce 
to  the  native  nobility,  by  which  perhaps  is 
meant  the  zamindars,  witli  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mofussil  magistrates  dr  da- 
rogahs  with  a  better  salary,  but  who  would 
still  scarcely  be  chosen  from  the  nobility, 
who  in  most  cases  want  both  the  ability 
and  the  indination  to  perform  much  /a- 
horioua  duties^  although  they  would  have 
tK>  objection  to  hold  the  office  and  allow 
the  business  to  devolve  upon  a  deputy, 
who  would  only  prove  a  worse  edition  of 
our  present  darogahs.  The  only  nobility 
acknowledged  under  the  Mahommedan 
dynasty  was  that  of  office ;  and  I  believe 
no  part  of  our  system  has  given  more 
general  discontent  than  the  undue  eleva- 
tion which  the  class  of  zamindars  luid  at- 
tained from  their  great  wealth,  the  officers 
of  government  oi  inferior  rank,  such  as 
serishtadars,  tehseeldars,  dewans,  &c., 
having  formerly  been  considered  as  their 
superiors.  In  England  the  case  is  alto- 
gether diffierent  The  landholders  there 
are  every  thing,  and  the  peasantry  have  no 
right  wluUever  but  that  of  obtaming  the 
hire  of  their  labour,  if  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  any  one  to  employ  them. 
There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  no  in- 
ferior tenures,  no  right  of  occupancy  dur- 
ing the  payment  of  certain  established 
rates  of  rent ;  and  a  man  either  holds  his 
farm  under  a  lease,  or  is  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  landholder,  who  may  at 
any  time  give  him  notice  to  quit  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Under  such  circtun- 
stances  the  government  in  fact  confers  no 
additional  power  upon  the  landholders,  as 
far  as  their  tenants  are  concerned,  by 
making  them  magistrates,  as  they  are 
already  quite  despotic,  and  have  only  to 
say  the  word  to  expel  any  tenant  from  his 
house  and  home,  who  is  not  secured  by  a 
written  leasoy  aihd  that  is  rarely  given  in 
England,  in  order  that  the  tenants  may  be 
kept  subservient  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses-'    In   this  country  the  peasantry 


have  rights  as  well  as  the  landlords,  and 
if  the  latter  are  invested  with  powers, 
police  or  judicial,  they  will  sooner  or  later 
abuse  it,  witli  a  view  to  their  aggrandise- 
ment. There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  tlie  lower  classes  are 
better  protected  in  England  than  in  India. 
The  fict  is,  that  in  the  former  country 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  rights  or 
possessions  of  which  they  can  be  de- 
prived, so  as  to  give  them  any  cause  for 
complaint.  Who  ever  hears  of  a  day- 
labourer  wanting  the  protection  of  the 
laws?  He  receives  his  daily  hire,  and  pays 
for  his  hut  or  quits  it,  if  he  be  ill  used,  and 
has  no  concern  with  courts  of  law  or  occa- 
sion for  their  protection.  I  fancy  the 
people  in  this  country,  if  they  ever  obtain 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  benefits 
of  the  English  law,  will  find  themselves 
in  the  situation  of  the  frogs  who  prayed 
for  a  king,  and  at  length  got  a  stork  set 
over  them. 

'*  I  need  not  say  that  the  peasantry 
of  all  European  countries  are  the  de- 
scendants  of  slaves  or  serfs,  who  are  not 
very  likely  to  have  had  their  interests 
much  attended  to  in  laws  made  by  their 
masters.  The  people  of  India  are  igno- 
rant of  the  immense  comparative  advan- 
tages of  their  situation.  Idleness  is  the 
bane  that  keeps  them  poor,  and  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  any  ryut  in  the  country  would 
become  a  man  of  substance  in  a  few  years, 
were  he  to  perform  daily  half  the  labour 
that  an  English  peasant  must  undergo 
throughout  his  life,  or  starve,  llie  people 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes;  they  would  consider 
the  work  undergone  more  intolerable  than 
any  punishment  that  is  inflicted  on  felons 
in  this  country." 

In  person  Mr.  Scott  was  rather  tall,  in- 
clined to  corpulency,  and  of  commanding 
appearance :  owing  to  a  diseased  heart, 
be  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  carried 
off  suddenly. 

NEW    SCBOOL    IN    HURDWAN. 

We  are  informed  through  a  letter  from 
a  friend  there,  that  a  seminary  has  been 
established  at  Burdwan  by  the  zeal  of  the 
missionary  gentlemen.  The  school  is  built 
in  a  garden  called  Khosh-bagan,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town*  about  800  cubi^  *to 
the  west  of  the  court-house  of  the  judge 
of  Burdwan.  In  tliis  seminary,  the  in- 
struction given  will  be  in  the  English, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sungskrita  lan- 
guages. Mr.  Huskinson  is  appointed  mas- 
ter in  English,  and  mouluvees  and  pun- 
dits have  been  selected  for  the  other 
branches  of  study.  It  has  been  resolved 
that  the  students  are  to  receive  a  monthly 
allowance  of  two  rupees.  Sixty  persons 
of  the  town  have  subscribed  a  paper  ap- 
proving of  the  undertaking ;  and  the  Eu- 
ropean gentlemen  residing  at  Buidwan 
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have  all  approved  of  it»  and  will  give  it 
tbair  auppoct.  Here  !•  progreas  of  a 
troth.  The  Penian  and  Afabiq  have  been 
nHMsh  atiMlied  in  Burdwan;  bat  onljr  a 
€ew  oi  the  people  are  acquainted  with 
Eofliah.  We  Icnow  indeed  that,  io  one 
or  two  schools  ther^  Engiisb  might  be 
atudied  witboqt  expense ;  but  th^  had 
not  masten  of  such  quaJifleationt,  nor 
were  they  eondocted  with  such  diligenee. 
And  even  if  in  those  schools  there  were 
well  qualified  mastefs,  and  excellent  re- 
gulation, yet  they  were  at  a  distance  from 
the  town,  and  for  several  reasons  Hindoos 
were  prewnted  attending  them.  This 
seminary,  however,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  has  the  approbation  of  alL  We 
have  no  doub^  therefoce,  of  its  suecess. 

THX  VBITI  BUVXBULUM. 

We  have  been  handed  a  copy  of  the 
Neeti  Sunkhtdun,  or  collection  of  the 
Sanskrit  Slokas  of  enlightened  Moonies, 
&c,  with  a  translation  into  English  by 
Muha  Raj  Eilee  Krishen  Bahadur.  As 
some  of  these  axioms  are  full  of  truth  and 
point,  we  shall  extract  a  few  spedmens 
of  the  translations.  Many  of  them,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  are  not  only  puerile  and 
oommon-pbioe,  but  untrue.  We  select 
those  which  Bpptn  to  us  the  best : — 

What  CBD  noUlity  aTSIl  one  who  Is  dastituto  of 
vlrtii«?  It  it  the  nun  of  tatton.  however  ignoble 
his  birth*  who  If  greatly  honoured.* 

A  beautiftil  youdi  or  noble  lineage«  if  he  be  11- 
litente,  is  not  mote  agreeable  than  a  kinaookat 
without  fragranoeL 

To  extract  nectar  ftom  poiion  ;i  to  pick  a  gem 
ttaok  a  fflthy  spot  i  to  draw  knowledge  even  mm 
•  vulgar  jpenoo;  uid  to  dioose  a  female  of  exqui- 
rite  qualities,  even  of  ignoble  Urth,  are  advisaide. 

A  niend  who  mars  onc^s  boalneee  in  his  absence, 
and  apeaks  Hsvourably  in  his  presence,  ebould  be 
dmnned  as  a  bowl  of  poison*  with  milk  at  the 
brim. 

It  ia  advisable  to  shun  a  vriAed  peaaon,  tiiougfa 
he  be  endowed  with  knowledae*  Just  as  aseqpent* 
even  possened  of  a  eem(  inspTres  terror. 

Bessts  vrith  kmg  claws,  riven,  quadrupeds  widi 
homat  men  with  weapons,  wonea,  and  mooandM, 
axe  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  sea  defends  the  earth ;  a  wall,  the  roof;  a 
g,  the  nation ;  and  modesty,  a  woman, 
leady  wl^  rapidity  of  conception  and  perspi- 
cttity-in  writmg,  as  well  as  competency  in  every 
bnoKh  of  sdenoe,  make  a  man  an  eminent  writer. 

What  does  science  avail  one  destitute  of  sense, 
and  of  what  service  b  a  minor  to  him  who  ladks 
tight  r 

Among  the  sayings  which  are  absurd  or 
ftlse  are  the  following:  Disgusting  things 
should  be  avoided.  A  false  friend,  or  a 
servant  who  replies,  are  equal  to  death. 
The  power  of  sensual  gratification  is  not 
to  be  obtained  without  great  religious 
merit.  The  beams  of  the  rising  sun  are 
ihtal  to  life.  Hot  water  promotes  health. 
Gfeediness,  contentment  with  little,  sound 
sleep,  vigilant  watdiing,  gratitude  and  for- 

•  Even  by  the  deities.— Fide  the  original. 

t  A  flower  which  has  no  fragrance,  out  is  pleaa- 
ingtotheeye. 

f  Hindoo  sagas  maintain  that  nectar  may  be 
found  In  poison. 

I  Some  of  the  serpents  are  said  by  Hindoo  pM> 
» to  have  gnoB  Ja  their  heaoh 


"as 


titttde)  are  viitues  inherent  in  Che  dog, 
and  are  to  be  learnt  (com  ii.  He  who 
has  0ons  and  grandsens,  who  is  aeqnainU 
ed  with  science,  and  is  at  the  fisme  time 
vigorous  and  able-bodied,  may  be  ei^igad 
as  a  cook !— ^eiiSr.  Cftran. 


THfi  CAKTON  AFFAIB. 

The  papers  of  the  Presidency  repee- 
sent  it  to  be  in  a  complete  bustle  of  pre- 
paration to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  for  the  insufferable  and 
unheard-of  oifence  of  refusing  to  trade 
with  us  upon  our  own  terms.  We  sub- 
join a  few  eztracts  of  the  papera. 

The  Mm,  By&  notices  a  rumour  of  the 
fitting  out  a  force  of  15»000  troops  for  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  that  the  AdmimI  of 
the  station  was  eipected  with  the  whole 
of  his  naval  force,  to  be  diqiatcbed  to  the 
aame  quarter. 

TheJSsi^  GftnmicfesayB,  ^  H.Bi.  ship 
QuiUaiger  proceeds  in  a  few  dm  to 
China*  we  hear,  and  H.  M.  ahip  Safak- 
aapUmf  with  Admiral  Owen,  the  na«il 
oommander>in  chief,  may  be  soon  ex- 
pected in  Calcutta,  or  probahJy  His  Ex- 
cellency will  proceed  to  China  direct,  if 
he  should,  on  his  arrival  at  Madias* 
(where  he  means  to  touch  on  his  way  up) 
receive  certain  communications  from  the 
Governor- General,  which  have  been  aent 
there  to  await  his  airival.  We  hear  that 
His  Excellency  has  ordered  all  the  dia- 
posable  ships  of  war  to  follow  in  his  wake; 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  n^hiqg 
JMaHtates  the  conclusion  of  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements so  much  as  the  prcseaoe  of 
a  &iti^  fleet,  we  suppose  it  may  be  in*^ 
tended,  by  an  imposing  diq>lay,  to  awe  the 
Celestial  authorities  into,  submission.*' 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Governor-General  will  adhere  to  the 
sound  vievra  he  expressed  upon  a  fonner 
application  of  the  late  conamittee  at  Can- 
ton. We  su^oin  an  extract  of  his  minute^ 
dated  3d  April  1890  :— 

'*  The  measures  here  proposed  for  our 
adoption,  involve  not  merely  an  inter- 
ference in  afbirs  which  have  been  entirdy 
separated  from  our  autborit^r*  hut  demand 
also  a  degree  of  responsibility  which  no> 
thii^  but  the  dearest  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case  would  anthoriae  as 
to  assume. 

''  Were  measures  of  intimidation  justi- 
fied by  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese 
government,  which  appears  not  to  be  tkt 
case,  we  at  any  rate,  uninformed  as  we 
are,  could  not  lend  ourselves,  withoot 
the  sanction  of  our  superior  authorities;, 
to  so  radical  a  change  of  the  peaceful 
policy  hitherto  invariably  and  suocessfiiUj 
followed,  which  has  carefully  ahstainedfron 
all  dispUiy  of  power,  and  thus  strictly  ad- 
here to  the  maintenanoe  of  the  aimple 
character  of  a  ooinili«rcial  fectory/ 
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which  appears  to  us  rather  too  stout — 
Mad.  Gaz.  Sept,  5. 


SIR  G.  W.   EICURTS. 

The  band  of  death  has  a^n  fallen 
upon  our  high  places,  and  removed  firom 
amongst  us  one  to  whom  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  up. 

The  recent  arrivals  from  the  Maiuitius 
convey  to  us  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  death  at  sea,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  of  the  Hon.  S^r  Geoige  William 
RickettB,  Knt.,  one  of  the  puisne  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  here. 

Minute  guns,  corresponding  with  the 
age  of  the  deceased,  were  fired  from  Fort 
St.  Geof^e  at  sun-rise  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  the  flag'Staff  was  half  struck  until 
sun^set. 

Sir  Geo.  W.  Ricketts,  Knt.  sailed  from 
this  in  the  ship  I^ancea  Charhite  at  the 
end  of  June — we  believe  he  was  at  that 
time  very  ill,  having  previously  suffered 
much  from  indisposition.  Of  his  cha- 
racter we  know  little :  he  was  in  that 
nmk  of  life  which  elevated  him  above  the 
level  of  common  society,  and  precluded 
him  from  that  free  intercourse  of  senti- 
ittents  from  which  truth  is  elicited. 

We  have  heard  that  he  was  always 
found  an  advocate  on  the  side  of  human 
nature  and  human  virtue ;  recommending 
that  line  of  conduct  which  springs  from 
disinterestedness  and  a  li  leral  feeling,  and 
maintaining  its  practicability.  In  the 
defence  of  the  widow  and  the  fiitherless, 
and  him  that  has  none  to  help,  his  exer- 
tions were  zealous  and  animated.  In  a 
wordy  no  one  ever  passed  a  more  useful, 
few  a  more  blameless  life,  as  his  whole 
tune  was  employed  in  doing  or  meditating 
to  do  good. — mad,  Qmr.  S^t,  IS. 

TORTEAIT  or  SIE  THOMAS  MUNRO. 

We  feel  a  high  gratification  in  being  able 
to  inform  our  readers  of  the  arrival  of  the 
portrait  which  was  ordered  from  England, 
of  our  late  esteemed  governor  Sir  Thomas 
Mmiro,  in  the  H.  C.  S.  Minerva.  We 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing this  welcome  production  of  the  powers 
of  that  distinguished  artist  SirM.  A.  Shee, 
by  whom  the  portrait  has  been  painted, 
•B  the  case  in  which  it  is  contained  will 
only  be  opened  to-morrow.  The  govern- 
ment have,  we  understand,  given  sanc- 
tion for  the  picture's  being  placed  in  the 
College-Hall,  opposite  to  that  of  Lady 
Munro. 

The  engravings  of  the  likeness  sub- 
acribed  for  in  1827  have  also  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Minerva,  We  have  one  of 
them  in  our  possession.  The  execution 
and  style  are  beautiful,  and  the  resem- 
bianoe  to  the  Umented  original  strikingly 
eoReet:  though  we  cannot,  however, 
avoid  excepting  in  a  degree  to  the  figure, 
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ASSEMBLY. 

The  College- Hall  has  seldom  presented 
a  gayer  and  more  animated  scene  than  the 
public  assembly  of  Friday  last  gave  birth 
to.  It  was  decidedly  the  best  attended 
that  we  have  witnessed  since  the  happy 
revival  of  our  agreeable  monthly  assem- 
blies. The  company  began  to  pour  in  at 
an  early  hour,  and  the  rooms  became 
speedily  filled,  not  to  the  inconvenient 
state  of  absolute  overflowing,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  as,  while  presenting  a  numerous 
party,  to  leave  perfect  pleasantness  and 
cOmfort  concomitants  of  the  amusements 
of  the  evening.  The  gay  assemblage  dis- 
played a  combination  of  nearly  all  of 
beauty  and  fashion  that  is  to  be  found  in 
our  Presidency.  Dancing  commenced  at 
about  half  past  nine,  and  quadrilles  and 
waltzes  followed  in  rapid  succession,  with 
accustomed  and  unrelaxing  spirit.  The 
supper  was  excellent,  and  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  attention  of  the  stewards.  Un- 
interrupted harmony  and  buoyant  cheer- 
fulness reigned  throughout  the  evening ; 
and  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  the  party 
was  best  evidenced  in  the  determined 
protraction  of  the  usual  and  regulated  hour 
of  separation. — Ibid. 

The  papers  of  this  presidency,  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  are  nearly  filled  with  European 
news. 


LAW. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
during  the  last  week,  have  been  marked  by 
the  termination  of  a  trial  which,  although 
In  itself  of  but  little  importance,  was  con- 
nected with  a  question  of  considerable  in* 
terest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  presi- 
dency. 

As  it  is  not  our  object  to  enter  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  will  merely 
be  necessary  to  state,  that  an  action  was 
brought  against  the  tobacco  farmer  for 
having  entered  the  premises  of  a  dealer  in 
that  article  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
contraband  goods.  The  ^vemment  re- 
giUation  relating  to  the  subject  was  pleaded 
in  justification,  but  not  having  been  regis- 
tered in  the  Supreme  Court,  was  objected 
to  as  illegal.  The  Court  decided  that, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  several  acts 
of  Parliament,  the  regulation  required  to 
be  registered  to  become  legal,  but  not- 
withstanding gave  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant on  the  ground  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of  related  to  matters  of  revende, 
over  which  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction. 

(S) 
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Leare,  we  uoJerstand,  wu  at  the  aune 
time  given  to  move  to  set  aside  this  judg- 
ment, and  we  believe  the  matter  will  be 
brought  forward  for  axgument  during  the 
next  term.— Bombay  Cowr  Sept,  17. 


etpion* 

A  grand  farewell  dinner  was  given  to 
Sir  Edward  Barnes,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
quitting  the  government  of  Ceylon  to  be- 
come commander-in-chief  in  India,  by  the 
judges,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  mem- 
bers of  council,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
civil  and  military  servants  of  government. 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall  presided. 

After  dinner  the  chairman  proposed  the 
health  of  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  expatiating 
upon  the  benefits  which  the  colony  had 
derived  from  his  government ;  of  the  stu- 
pendous works  carried  on  under  his  su- 
perintendence for  the  civilization  of  the 
lahind,  as  well  as  the  fticility  given  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  in  the  interior  and  maiitime  pro- 
vinces, and  remarked  the  system  of  secu- 
rity given  to  the  British  government  by 
the  existence  of  these  works,  thereby  con- 
firming the  stability  and  permanency  of 
its  rule. 

Sir  Edward,  in  return,  addressed  the 
company  as  follows :  '*  Gentlemen,  al- 
though. I  do  not  pmume  to  doubt  tlie  sin- 
cerity of  my  learned  friend,  still  I  cannot 
take  to  myself  all  the  compliments  which 
he  has  so  bountifully  lavished  upon  me. 
I  have,  nevertheless,  abundant  gratitude 
to  feel  most  sensibly  the  terms  in  which 
he  has  depicted  my  administration  of  the 
government  of  this  island,  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  re- 
ceive and  adopt  them.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  the  great  difference  between 
this  and  all  other  colonies  belonging  to  his 
Majes^.  ^  In  them  the  landed  proprietora 
and  principal  inhabitants,  forming  the  su- 
perior classes  of  society,  are  Europeans, 
and  are  affected  by  the  measures  of  go* 
vernment,  their  interests  are  personally 
concerned'  Here  the  landed  proprietora 
are  Indian  natives :  so  that  you,  gentle- 
men, who  have  done  me  the  honour  this 
day  of  assigning  to  me  so  distinguished  a 
place  at  your  teble,  could  in  np  way  be 
affected  by  the  measures  of  my  govern- 
ment. How  much  more  grstifying,  then, 
to  me,  is  a  compliment  coming  from  you, 
who  can  have  no  bias,  whose  motives 
must  be  pure  and  disinterested!  and  whose 
judgment  is  unquestionable. 

"  I  thank  my  learned  friend  for  the 
allusion  he  had  made  to  the  measures  of 
my  government ;  if  they  have  in  any  way 
contributed  to  the  inteceat  and  Ivenefit  ol 
the  iskmdf  and  welfiura  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  it  is  h^hly  gratifyii^  to  me  to 


know  it.  But  it  is  a  Boatter  of  great  regret 
to  me,  that  where  so  much  more  might 
have  been  done  ao  little  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  this  I  attribute  principally  to 
the  repeated  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  his  Majesty's  govemmeat  at 
iMHne.  In  the  laat  eight  yean  there  have 
been  no  less  than  five  changes  in  the  head 
of  tlie  colonial  office.  This  natundly  leada 
to  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  distrae- 
tion  in  the  systematic  carrying  on  of  pub- 
lic roeasurea. 

'*  I  can  assure  yon,  gentlemen,  that  it 
affords  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  look 
round  and  see  so  many  of  my  friends  asaem- 
bled.  That  I  shall  leave  some  enemies  be- 
hind me,  on  quitting  the  island  is  moat  trae : 
but  I  deem  myself  more  honoured  by  the 
want  of  their  friendship  than  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  and  if  I  had  participated  in  it 
I  ahould  have  rendered  myself  unworthy 
of  your's,  and  should  have  dtsquallfied  my- 
self for  the  high  honour  you  have  this 
day  assigned  me.  I  shall  uow,  gentle- 
men, detain  you  no  longer,  except  for  die 
purpose  of  retaming  you  my  most  giate- 
fnl  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  conUality 
with  which  you  have  been  pleaaed  to 
drink  my  health.'* 

Other  toasts  and  aentimentB  sneoeeded, 
and  the  company  did  not  break  up  till  die 
approach  of  itooni. 

Sir  E.  Barnes  was  expected  at  CUcotla 
about  the  middle  of  October. 


KANXKO. 

,  The  following  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  present  dispute  with  the 
panghooloo,  or  chief,  of  Naning,  is  given 
in  the  Smg^tore  Ckrmide^  as  **  a  few  and 
impartial  statement  of  the  questfon  at  bos- 
tile  issue  between  the  Malacca  authorities 
and  that  chief.*' 

It  appears,  the  Portuguese,  wImd  their 
power  was  parsmoant  in  these  t^gtoim, 
first  cooquered  the  district  of  Maaipf 
from  the  Malays,  and  subiected  it  to  ibeir 
auihority  at  MaUeca.  This  BHiat  have 
been  previous  to  the  year  1640^  when  the 
Putch  took  Malacca  from  the  Portogvssa 
by  siege.  AfUir  the  Dutch  iMd  fixad 
themselves  at  Malaccs,  they  sent  a  eoou 
missary  to  the  panghooloo,  confirtBing  him 
and  his  ampat  sookoo,  or  four  oevndl- 
lors,  io  their  ofliccs  and  dignities;  the 
commissary  at  that  time  entend  int»  a  le- 
gular  agreement  or  engagtment  with  Iha 
panghooloo^  that  be  must  sutgect  hisssstf 
U>  the  ordem  of  the  Dutch  govemnienc,  and 
pay  annually,  as  a  tributsiy  priocsk  400 
ganUns  of  paddy,  six  deaen  of  fowls,  sad 
a  <;eitaii|  pumbec  of  buflaloes»  besMw 
which,  every  boat  coming  down  with  ftMrK 
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fruits,  Tegctables,  &c.,  from  Naning  to 
Malacca,  niust  pay  a  doty  of  45^  cents. 
At  that  period  the  riven  were  me  only 
means  of  conveying  produce  from  the  in- 
terior, there  being  no  roads. 

Sungie  Baroo,  Sungie  Petter,  and  se- 
veral other  districts,  were  tlicn  under  the 
ftuthori^  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pang, 
hooloo  of  Naning,  but  they  were  thinly 
inhabited.  Sub&equently,  however,  the 
Dutch  gave  away  a  portion  of  those  lands 
to  several  individuals,  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
lacca, while  the  remainder  continued  un- 
der the  direction  and  authority  of  one 
panghooloo  or  another.  Tliose  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dutch  in  tlie  following 
manner :  the  ampat  sookoo  came  down 
to  Malacca  with  the  person  they  wished  to 
appoint,  and  having  called  on  the  Malay 
capitan,  government,  on  the  recommenda- 
dation  oP  the  latter,  confirmed  the  chosen 
individual  ifl  the  office  of  panebooloo. 

In  this  manner  matters  continued  during 
the  Dutch  time,  with  the  eiception  that 
the  tax  or  tribute  of  buffaloes  was  dispens. 
ed  with.  In  1795  the  Dutch  gave  over 
the  place,  on  the  same  conditions,  to  the 
British  authorities.  In  1802,  when  Col. 
Taylor  was  governor  or  resident  of  Ma- 
lacca,  the  old  panghooloo,  appointed 
during  the  Dutch  time,  died,  and  the  four 
ampat  sookoo,  before  burying  his  remains, 
came  down  immediately  with  the  present 
chief,  whose  name  is  Sialxw,  wishing  him 
to  be  appointed  the  successor.  The  cap- 
tain Malay  took  them  to  Colonel  Taylor, 
when  Siaboo  was  appointed  panghooloo  of 
Naning,  on  condition  that  the  old  Dutch 
ckap  (seal  or  badge)  should  be  changed 
for  an  English  one.  On  the  part  of  the 
panghooloo,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
continue  in  possession  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  him  by  the  Dutch,  and 
that  be  was  to  continue  to  pay  the  400 
gantans  of  paddy,  six  doxen  of  fowls,  and 
the  duty  of  454  cents,  for  every  boat  com- 
ing down  the  nver;  this  impost,  however, 
was  subseq^uently  withdrawn  in  1807,  by 
'Colonel  Farquhar. 

'During  the  Dutch  time,  the  panghooloo 
was  allowed  the  right  to  punish  and  put 
to  death  bis  own  people,  which  power  be 
continued  to  possess  until  Colonel  Farqu- 
har, when  the  English  ruled  Malacca, 
went  up  to  Naning,  in  1809,  and  pre- 
vented the  panghooloo  from  inflicting  any 
more  summary  punishments  on  his  own 
authority. 

When  the  Dutch  got  possession  again 
of  Malacca,  in  1818,  tlie  same  panghooloo 
continued  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges ; 
bot  gbvemor  TlmmermAn  Tnyssen,  in 
1829,  caused  a  statement  to  be  made  of 
the  quantity  of  fruits^  p«ddy,  &c.  pro- 
duced at  Naning,  and  sent  it  to  Batavia, 
with  a  vitfw  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
govtmor  general  of  Netherlands  India  to 
iaipott  aoua  duty  ihenon ;  but  before  an 
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answer  came  from  Batavia,  news  were  re- 
ceived  that  the  settlement  was  to  be  given 
over  again  to  the  English,  so  no  further 
notiee  was  to  be  taken  of  the  matter  at  that 
period. 

In  1825,  Malacca  was  given  over  again 
to  the  British,  as  also  was  Naning. 

Under  every  government,  whether 
Dutch  or  English,  when  the  authorities  at 
Malacca  requested  the  attendance  of  the 
panghooloo,  he  was  always  ready  to  await 
their  orders.  During  the  last  Dutch  go. 
vernment,  several  murders  and  robberies 
were  committed  at  Naning,  the  perpetra- 
tors of  which  were  sent  down  to  Malacca 
•to  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  authorities 
there.  In  1828,  however,  when  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  at  Malacca  sent  for  the 
panghooloo,  he  positively  refused  to  come. 
It  must  be  observed  that  it  was  at  this 
period  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  was  first 
levied  on  the  produce  of  all  lands  witliin 
the  jurisdiction  of  Malacca,  and  the 
panghooloo,  we  suspect,  shrewdly  consi- 
dering that  a  similar  measure  was  about  to 
be  enforced  with  regard  to  Naning,  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  Mng  either  persuaded 
or  forced  into  an  agreement.  In  1829, 
Mr.  Church,  the  deputy  resident  of  Ma- 
lacca, was  sent  to  Sungie  Petter,  with  six 
sepoys  and  an  interpreter,  to  confer  with 
the  psnghooloo.  The  latter  met  Mr. 
Church  at  that  place,  accompanied  by  200 
men.  Mr.  Church's  instructions  were  to 
give  ap  order  for  levying  ten  per  cent« 
upon  the  produce  of  Naning,  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  Malacca,  and  to  iiiform  the 
pangtiooloo  that  he  must  not  exercise  the 
power  of  punishing  or  even  fining  the 
people,  but  that  all  cases  of  delinquency 
must  be  sent  to  Malacca  to  be  tried.  In 
consideration  of  the  losses  which  the  pang- 
hooloo would  suflfer  by  the  transfer  of  hie 
pririleges,  and  the  power  of  levying  his 
per-centage  on  the  produce,  Mr.  Church 
was  authorised  to  offer  him  and  the  ampat 
sookoo  pensions  from  government.  The 
panghooloo,  however,  refused  every  thing, 
and  insisted  that  matters  should  remain 
according  to  former  agreement  and  old 
custom.  In  this  mood  they  parted,  the 
panghooloo  returning  to  Naning,  and  Mr. 
Commissioner  Church  to  Malacca. 

Shortly  afler,  Mr.  Fullerton  arrived  at 
Malacca,  when  he  wrote  to  the  panghooloo 
to  come  to  the  town,  but  the  latter  still 
refused.  It  was  at  this  period,  we  believe, 
that  a  military  expedition  similar  to  the 
one  recently  mentioned  by  us  as  being 
about  to  be  dispatched  to  Naning  to  sub. 
due  its  obstinate  ruler,  was  prepared  and 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  whether  owing 
to  a  misgiving  of  conscience,  or  lenity,  or 
the  unpopularity  of  tlie  measure,  the  troops 
(200  or  300  men)  did  not  proceed  on  the 
intended  campaign,  and  the  panghooloo 
««ntiflued  in  Ml  possesaion  of  all  his  pri- 
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IF i leges,  and  in  tfn  exemption  from  the  ten 
per  cent.  duty. 

The  next  mention  wc  have  of  this  sturdy 
Malayan  chief  is,  that  last  year  HSSO)  he 
went  to  a  place  called  Panklangdba,  and, 
on  his  autiiority,  took  possession  of  a  dar« 
son  (hamlet  or  garden)  which  the  Malacca 
authorities  had  taken  over  in  1828  from 
Inch!  Surin,  and  which  was  acknowledged 
and  found  by  title-deeds,  dated  1606,  to 
have  belonged  to  Surin*s  great  grandfather. 
Of  this  seizure  Surin  complained  to  go. 
Tcmment,  and  the  government  wrote  to 
the  panghooloo  on  the  subject.  In  his 
answer,  the  latter  stated  that  the  land  and 
the  darson  belonged  to  him,  and  that  b* 
should  keep  possession  of  them. 

Besides  tliis  piece  of  injustice,  we  learn 
that  those  inhabitants  of  Naning,  who  arc 
not  connected  with  the  panghooloo,  are 
very  willing  to  allow  the  land  being  placed 
under  the  same  regulations  as  exist  with 
regard  to  all  others  taken  over  by  the  gow 
vernment ;  because  tlie  panghooloo*s  ex- 
actions and  cruellies  are  intolerable,  and 
when  a  man  is  unable  to  pay  the  demand 
made  on  him,  his  wives  and  children  are 
•eixed  as  slaves,  and  become  the  panghoo. 
loo's  property.  Another  "  misdemeanor  " 
is  in  not  having  paid  the  last  annual  tribute 
agreed  ;  but  tliis  omission  may  have  arii«en 
on  the  panghooloo's  part  in  a  question 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  such 
would  be  accepted  by  the  government  in 
lieu  of  the  stiil  greater  demand  of  a  tithe 
on  the  whole  produce  of  the  district  It  is 
further  stated,  that  all  his  replies  to  letters 
sent  by  the  Malacca  authorities  are  couch- 
ed in  impertinent  and  disrespectful  lan- 
guage, and  several  are  not  answered  at  all. 

llie  population  of  Naning  is  estimated, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  18S9,  at 
•boot  4,800  inhabiunts,  of  whom  1,600  to 
1 ,800  are  capable  of  beari ng  arms.  There 
are  about  990  houses;  the  productions 
consist  of  about  SOO  piculs  of  tin,  an- 
nually, with  little  or  no  gold ;  but  there  is 
an  immense  quantity  of  fine  fruits,  vege- 
tables, &c.  and  about  16,000  gantans  of 
paddy  obtained  from  the  land.  Coir-ropes 
are  manufactured  there  from  the  coco.nut 
tree,  and  excellent  timber  for  beams,  spars, 
&c.  procured.  Canes  likewise  are  obtained 
in  abundance.  The  panghooloo's  revenue 
is  about  9,000  gantans  of  paddy  a  year, 
with  two  fowls  and  two  coco-nuts  from 
each  house.  The  fines,  exactions,  and 
presents  form  separate  items  in  his  civil 
list. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  history  of  the 
present  dispute  with  the  panghooloo  of 
Naning,  to  end  which  by  a  summary  mili- 
tary  process  200  sepoys,  two  field-pieces 
with  their  appurtenances,  four  British  offi. 
cers,  and  a  doctor  have  been  despatched 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  Mr.  W.  T. 
I^wis,  assisUnt  resident,  superintendant 
of  lands  at  Malacca,  and  the  prime  mover 


of  the  whole  affair,  we  beKeve,  acta  aa 
commissioner  in  concert  with  Captain  WiU 
lie,  the  commandant  of  the  troops. 


A  private  letter  from  Tabreez,  published 
in  one  of  the  Calcutta  papers,  has  the 
following  passaige : — "  Our  afl^irs,  as  yoii 
may  imagine,  do  not  go  on  well  in  Persia, 
nnd  literally  at  the  present  moment  we 
have  no  mission  in  Persia.  Captain  P. 
L.  Campbell  most  unaccountably  sticks 
up  here,  and  has  not  seen  the  face  of  any 
Persian  minister  for  the  last  eight  months. 
The  plea  for  this  abstainment  from  bis 
duties  is,  that  he  waits  for  his  confirma- 
tion as  minister,  when  be  may  appear  at 
the  court  in  full  splendour !  Tet  at  this 
moment  deep  designs  are  working;  for 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  seeks  the  oo- 
0{)eration  of  Abbas  Mirza  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Khorassan,  and  to  form  a  settle- 
ment at  Khy va.  One  would  tliink  this  a 
Bufiicient  cause  for  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  British  agent  here ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  this  effect.  Dr.  M'NeiU 
is  at  Tehran  acting  for  Captain  CampbelU 
who  ought  to  be  there  himself.  Have 
you  heani  that  McNeill  is  appointed  resi- 
dent at  Bushire  ? 

"  Since  the  Prince  Royal's  departure 
for  the  south,  Tabreez  can  on  no  pretence 
be  considered  the  proper  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  chief  of  the  mission.  Abbas 
Mirza,  after  the  murder  of  Yzed,  pro- 
ceeded to  Reemon,  where  Huasan  Alii 
Mirza  waited  upon  him  in  a  suboiissiTe 
manner.  He  has  offered  no  opposition  to 
his  brother's  progress ;  indeed  he  had  not 
the  means,  and  the  people  of  Reemon 
also  refused  to  defend  the  place  in  his 
favour;  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
destroy  the  contents  of  the  premises,  fbe 
prince  of  Sliiraz  has  behaved  with  almost 
equal  humility ;  we  hear  that  he  has  sent 
one  of  his  sons  vritb  provisions  for  Abbas 
Mirza's  army,  and  the  Prince  Royal  in- 
tends, I  believe,  to  visit  Shiniz  on  his  way 
to  Ispahan.  He  will  not  be  a  welcome 
visitor.  The  future  movements  of  the 
Azerbijan  army  will,  it  is  rumoured,  be 
directed  towards  Khorassan  and  Khyva, 
but  the  way  and  the  day  are  distant  which 
will  allow  us  to  see  what  may  intervene." 


Native  letters  received  in  Calcutta  firom 
Bussora,  give  a  most  awful  account  of  the 
ravnges  of  the  plague  at  Bagdad. 

A  merchant  at  Bussora  sent  a  coesid  to 
Bagdad  in  charge  of  letters  from  IjKtia» 
not  OTie  of  several  messengers  whom  he 
had  previotusly  despatched  having  retmn- 
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ed  or  becD  heftrd  of.    The  coesid  pro- 
ceeded on  bis  journey,  and  on  approach- 
ing the  city  found  all  quiet,  no  caravans 
being  on  the  move,  nor  any  cattle  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  gates.  *  Alarmed  at  this 
appearance  of  desolation,    and    rightly 
divining  the  cause,  it  was  not  without 
considerabie  reluctance  that  he  ventured 
within  the  walls.    He  went  in  however, 
and  found  almost  every  house  deserted, 
and  the  streets  literally  choaked  up  with 
dead  bodies,  which  dogs  and  jackals  were 
greedily  devouring  on  all  sides.      Pro- 
ceeding to  the  Pacha's  serai,  he  delivered 
his  letters  to  the  Pacha,  whose  retinue 
bad  been  reduced  to  four  attendants.  He 
then  made  a  tour  of  the  city,  in  the  course 
of  which,  he  encountered  only  five  indi- 
viduals, nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants having    been    carried  off   by    the 
plague,  or  precipitately  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  horrors  of  the  surrounding 
Msene.     The  cossid  estimates  the  number 
of  deaths  at  100,000,  though  we  should 
hope  this  is  greatly  exaggerated.     The 
river  was  covered  far  and  wide  with  dead 
bodies,  and,  to  add    to  the  melancholy 
devastotion,   the  city  was  visited  during 
his  short  stay,  by  a  severe  earthquake, 
which    engulphed   a   great    number  of 
houses.     To  crown  all,  the  Tigris  had 
anbsequently  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  city.    Tlie  cossid  returned  to  Bus- 
sora,  and  reported  that  the  plague,  after 
having  extended  to  Korna,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  tbe  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  had 
crossed  the  river  to  Shatool. 


A  long  and  interesting  statement  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  plague  as  it 
occurred  in  Bagdad,  and  among  the  resi- 
dency establishment  in  its  progress  to- 
wards Bussorah,  by  Dr.  Montifiore,  is 
given  in  the  Bombay  Covrier  of  August 
13th. 

From  the  journal  of  Mr.  Groves,  a 
missionary  at  Bagdad,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing statements  respecting  the  desola- 
tion of  Bagdad  by  the  plague  and  inunda. 
tion.* 

4pn/22,  1831.  Surely  every  principle 
of  dissolution  is  operating  in  the  midst  of 
the  Ottoman  and  Persian  empires- 
plagues,  earthquakes,  and  civil  wars. 
Having  had  occasion  to-day  to  go  out  to 
the  residency,  to  endeavour  to  save  some 
things  from  the  water  which  has  come  into 
all  the  celUrs,  in  every  way  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  awful  state  of  the  city. 

Mpril  27.  To  day,  all  thoughu  are  turn- 
ed from  tbe  plague  to  the  inundation  :  the 
falling  of  a  portion  of  the  city.wall  on 
the  N.W.  side,  bst  nighty  let  in  the. water 
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in  full  stream  into  tbe  city.     Tbe  Jews', 
quarter  is  inundated,  and  200  bouses  fell 
there  last  night:  we  are  hourly  expecting 
to  hear  that  every  part  of  the  city  is  over- 
flowed.     This  inundation  has   not  only 
ruined  an  immense  number  of  bouses  in 
the  city,  and  been  the  cause  of  tens  of 
thousands  dying  of  the  plague,  but  the 
whole  harvest  is  destroyed:    the  barley, 
which   was  just  ready  to  be  reaped,   is 
utterly  gone,  and  every  other  kind  of  corn 
must  likewise   be  ruined ;    so  that,    for 
thirty  miles  all  round  Bagdad,  not  a  grain 
of  corn  can  be  collected  this  year.     Tbe 
poor  are  beginning  to  feel  immense  diffi- 
culty :  for  all  shops  being  diut,  they  have 
no  where  to  buy  ;  and  there  being  a  great 
scarcity  of  wood,  they  are  unable  to  cook. 
Jpril  S9.    The  Pacha's   palace  is  left 
open,  without  a  soul  to  take  care  of  any 
thing :  his  study  of  beautiful  Arab  horses 
are  running  about  the  streets,  and  every 
one  catching  those  which  he  can :  they  are 
worth  here  from  £lO  to  jBIOO  each.     His 
stores,  also,  of  corn  are  left  open,  and 
every  one  takes  what  he  wants,  or  what  be 
can  carry  away :  this  is  a  great  relief  to  the 
poor,   for  the  quantities  were  enormouSi 
being  in  expectation  of  a  siege. 

May  5.    Inquire  where  you  will,  the 
answer    is,     "  The    city    is    desolate!*' 
Around  the  pacha  four  Georgians  alone 
remain  alive  out  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred.   The  son  of  our  moolah,  who  is 
dead,  told  me  to-day,  that  in  the  quarter 
where  he  lives  not  one  is  left :  they  are  all 
dead.     Out  of  about    eighteen    servants 
whom  Major  Taylor  leA,  and  sepoys,  four- 
teen are  dead :  two  have  now  the  plague 
(those  two  died),  and  two  are  well.  Of  the 
Armenians  more  than  half  are  dead.     At 
Hillah,  the  modem  Babylon  (population 
10,000),  there  is  not,  Seyd  Ibrahim  told 
me  to-day,  scarcely  a  soul  left;  and  the 
dogs  and  tbe  wild  beasts  alone  are  there, 
feeding  on  dead  bodies.    This  Seyd  Ibra- 
him is  one  of  the  surviving  servants  of 
Major  Taylor ;  but  this  roan,  though  him. 
self  alive,  is  the  only  one  of  his  family  of 
fourteen — four  brothers,  their  wives,  his 
own,  their  children  and  his,  are  all  dead ! 


Mr.  Gobat,  a  Swiss  clergyman  of  tbe 
Church  Missionary  Society,  sends  the  fol. 
lowing  deplorable  account  of  tbe  state  of 
Abyssinia  :-.- 

The  interior  of  Abyssinia  is  now  in  a 
worse  state  than  ever:  the  king  is  absolute 
only  in  name ;  and  the  principal  governor, 
Marea,  of  Galla  origin,  pays  no  regard  to 
ancient  customs,  which,  under  favourable 
ciccumstances,  might  not  perhaps  be  an 
evil  in  tbe  end ;  but  besides  that,  be  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  very  wicked  man :  many 
say. that  he  is  mad.     He  does  justice  to  no 
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«  Wben  a  jdu  rabs  «r  kills  bit  Allows 
nuuii  be  only  laaght  at  it.  When  we  «n> 
med  at  Tigr^  Sebegulis  (the  Res  of 
Tigr6)  retomed  from  the  war  agelost 
bias ;  and  daring  tbe  tea  days  that  I  was 
witb  Sebagedis,  peecc  was  concluded :  bat 
while  I  was  on  my  route  from  Tigr6  to 
tfais  place,  the  treaty  was  broken  between 
Marea  aod  Oubea,  governor  of  Samen. 
The  daya(W  my  arrival  at  Gondar,  on  the 
80th  of  March,  I  found  Oubea  there,  who 
came  fVom  a  campaign  against  D^jsdi 
Conlbu,  one  of  their  governors  under  Ma* 
foa.  Oubea  was  much  surprised  diat  Se<» 
bagadis  had  permitted  me  to  come  in  such 
tioublous  times.  He  begged  of  me  to 
latum  witb  him ;  telling  me,  that  I  should 
be  in  danger,  not  only  of  being  robbed, 
but  idso  of  lottng  my  life  in  the  storm 
which  was  gathering.  If  I  could  have 
iaished  my  busioeas  at  Gondar  in  one  day, 
ha  woold  have  detained  his  whole  army  to 
go  with  me ;  but  having  come  so  fw  with 
about  aizty  copies  of  tbe  Gospels,  I  could 
ttol  oHiko  up  my  mind  to  return  without 
learning,  in  some  measure,  the  religious 
ataie  of  the  capital  of  Abyssinia.  When 
Oidiea  saw  that  I  would  not  return,  he 
called  the  priests  who  were  present,  and 
told  lliem  to  conduct  me  to  tbe  Etchegua* 
(chief  of  the  monks),  and  to  recommend 
■le  to  bis  protection ;  adding,  *<  Tell  the 
Etchegoa,  that  if  any  evil  happen  to  this 
Bian  at  Ooodar  I  shall  not  fail  to  revenge 

After  I  hod  been  eight  or  ten  days  at 
Oondar,  tbe  officer,  whom  Miagadis  had 
given  me  for  a  guide,  went  to  seMi' Marea, 
three'  days*  joarney  from  Gondar.  I  al- 
veady  plainly  saw  tliat  I  should  not  be 
able  to  iMvel  into  the  imerior  this  jrsar, 
bttt  I  was  wiliing  to  wait  the  return  of  my 
guide.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  days  I 
was  infaroMd  that  Marea  had  sent  him  to 
Tigr^  liy  another  road,  to  renew  the 
treaty  ;  but  when  twenty  days  had  elapsed, 
Marea  entered  Samen,  to  make  war  with 
Oiibea :  and  from  that  time,  for  about  two 
mopths,  no  one  has  thought  any  more  of 
going  to  Tigr^:  My  guide  has  returned 
&  Marea,  but  he  will  not  permit  him  to 
come  again  to  Gondar.  Marea  has  been 
ravaging  all  Samen  since  he  has  been 
there.  In  some  villages  he  has  massa- 
cred all,  not  excepting  women,  children, 
and  priests.  There  has  been  hitherto  only 
one  battle ;  and  I  have  learned  with  grief 
that  tbe  brave  Oubea  has  been  conquered. 

In  tbe  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  there 
Is  one  ^pot  at  Gondar  which  is  as  tranquil 
as  Berne :  when  any  one  apprehends  dan- 
gar  be  takes  refuge  there,  sad  is  in  perfect 
•afcty. 

Tlie  provioce  of  Tigr6  and  tbe  little 

•  Called  Iwr  Lttdolph,  "  Moaachoram  Antis- 
tss;*  and  by  »»ues,  ««  The  FrioroT  the  Monks." 
The  Btchagus,  if  «  taivnuui,  when  sleded  to  hto 
olBce.  must  be  ordaUMd  by  the  Abuna,  who  is  the 
Tiiao^  ecckBlaHlc  of  Wie  Abyatfnian  chmch. 


kingdom  of  Shoa  are  very  tranquil;  all 
the  itsC  of  Abyssinia  is  nwre  or'lass  in 
dblrees  and  trouble ;  for  all  that  I  see^ 
much  less  of  danger  in  travellihg  or  dwell- 
ing in  Abyssinia  than  I  could  have  tyo- 
lieved.  InTigr^,  even  when  there  is  war, 
the  person  and  property  of  private  persons 
is  almost  always  safe.  In  the  interior, 
when  there  is  no  war,  all  goes  on  well^ 
aod  if  a*ar  suddeAty  rises,  there  are  many 
cities  of  refuge  where  there  is  no  danger, 
as  Waldeba  in  Samen,  Tares,  Sabar,  Ava. 
gara,  tbe  £tcheg^a*s  quarters  at  Gondar, 
and  Couaral,  on  tbe  borders  of  the  lake 
of  Dembea.  The  numerous  churches  are 
special  places  of  refuge.  There  is  never 
war  in  the  interior  of  Shoa ;  on  that  ac- 
count a  white  man  can  easily  make  friends, 
in  a  moment  of  danger,  with  two  chiefs  of 
opposite  parties. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  roe  to  tell 
you,  on  the  wfao^e,  my  opinion  of  the 
Abyssinians ;  for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
people  in  tiie  world  who  unite  ao  many 
virtues  with  so  many  vices. 

"nie  young  people  have  Ibweat  pnju- 
dices,  and  are  easily  influenced  till  ilieage 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  The  Abys- 
sinians can  bring  up  their  dtildreh  vriy 
well  till  that  age,  especially  boys.  Tlie 
girls  marry  very  young,  and  are  theft  spoil- 
ed.  Servants  of  both  sexes  are  generally 
docile,  and  attached  to  their  masters ;  but 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty,  tbe 
sexes  can  no  longer  be  kept  ftom  eadi 
other.  The  disorders  of  the  two  sexes  wilt 
be  that  which,  perhaps,  will  be  moat  dilE- 
Cttlt  to  correct  in  Abyssinia.  They  have^ 
properly,  only  one  wife,  who  is  easily  di- 
vorced; but  those  who  have  the  naeans 
keep  many  concubines,  whose  children  are 
considered  illegitimate.  They  are,  bow- 
ev^r,  aware  that  this  is  wrong ;  for  tboee 
that  are  not  faithful  to  their  conjugal  union 
do  not  receive  tlie  Sacrament.  The  men 
think  tliey  are  made  for  war ;  they  are  very 
idle.  The  women  are  active;  and  as  long 
as  they  remain  with  their  first  husband, 
tliey  are,  in  general,  virtuous. 

The  climate  of  Abyssinia  is  one  o't  the 
best  in  the  world.  During  the  day  tbe 
perpendicular  rays  of  tbe  sun  are  very  hot ; 
but  in  the  shade  you  are  never  annoyed  by 
the  heat.  Gondar,  especially,  is  favour- 
ably situated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains ;  but  it  has  been 
desolated  since  Bruce*8  time.  Tliere  are 
now  not  above  20,000  inhabitanU. — Um. 
Reg. 


STATE  OF  TBX  TtLKVK. 

Two  members  of  the  Hon,  Company's 
Factory  have  arrived  in  C!anton  to  com- 
mence'the  operations  of  the 'season. 

We  oadrnttaa^  ifaft  dm  of  the  Cooi- 
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mitiM**  tint  flcft  liM  been  to  present  a 
reoMRMtnuioe  to  the  ectiog  governor,  on 
tbe  sttl^ect  of  recent  oeeurreDoes ;  on  re> 
cetving  which  bis  excellency  itsuil  to  have 
btoken  out  into  one  of  bis  usual  fits  of 
passion,  and  after  venting  his  abuse  on  tbe 
(|oog  mercbaots,  to  bate  made  some  re. 
mark«  to  tbem  tending  to  exculpate  him- 
self, and  explain  away  some  of  the  offen. 
sLve  proceedings  complained  of.  This  is 
quite  in  keeping  witli  the  style  of  Chinese 
diplomacy.  It  remains  to  be  seen  vHiat 
will  be  the  tone  of  bis  official  reply.—* 
Caftton  J2«g.  '2d  Sepi»  . 
.  The  following  are  copies  of  tbe  remon- 
strance and  ppply : — 

Translation  of  proclamation  by  tbe  act- 
ing governor  of  Canton,  dated  5th  Sept. 
1831. 

Choo,  temporary  actinff-govemor  of 
Canton  and  Kwangse,  and  Foo>yuen  of 
Canton,  to  tbe  Hong-merchants. 

It  is  authenticated  that  the  English  chief 
Maijoribanks  and  bis  colleagues  have  sent 
the  following  statement:-— 

*<  We  tbe  English  President  and  Select 
Committee  are  ctesiroos,  at  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  tbe  present  season,  of  addressing 
your  excellency  upon  subjects  of  much 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  our  in- 
teroourse  with  this  country,  and  to  request 
that  we  may  be  placed  in  possession  of 
your  intentions  with  respect  to  tbem. 

"  Some  months  ago  we  addressed  your 
excellency  in.  a  letter,  which  was  returned 
to  ua  unopened,  and  tbe  conteota  of  which 
w«  feac  were  never  clenrly  made  known  to 
yott»  stating,  that  tbe  Eqglisb  came  to  Can- 
ton for  the  piurposea  of  trade  ;  that  their 
anxipua  wish  was  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
Chinese  people,  but  that  tbey  never  would 
submit  to  oppression.  We  wished  most 
respectfully,  but  most  distinctly,  to  state^ 
that  we  had  every  disposition  to  obey  the 
laws  of  China*  while  exercised  in  the  spi- 
rit of  justice;  but  that  to  threats  and  feeUi^ 
of  personal  intiipidalion  we  were  insen- 
sible, and  M^t  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
British  sobiects  in  every  part  of  the  world 
to  sacrifice  their  interests*  and  even  their 
Uvea,  should  the  credit  or  welfare  of  their 
country  require  it. 

**  We  have  ever  considered  it  most  es- 
sential to  conducting  our  intercourse  with 
China  in  tianquillity,  that  our  factories 
should  not  at  any  time  be  entered  by  tbe 
officers  of  government  without  previous 
notice  being  given.  This  hss  for  many 
years  been  the  established  usage,  confirmed 
in  tbe  year  1814  in  a  proclamation  issued 
by  tbe  authority  of  the  Canton  govem- 
ment,  in  the  following  terms :  *  We,  tbe 
treasurer,  &c.  are  of  opinion  that,  when- 
ever any  local  officers  have  public  business 
requiring  them  to  go  to  tbe  foreign  facto- 
ries, it  being  no  secret,  previous  notice 
magr  be  given,  thereby  lo  proclaim  the  wish 
to  maniftet  sincerity*  and  nfaoA  public 


feriing,'  &c.    Upon  this  snlijecC  of. 
blished  right,  we  feel  satisfied  your  exeeU  ■ 
lency  csn  have  no  wish  to  act  otherwiia 
thsn  with  tbe  same  just  considentioD  as 
your  predecessors. 

.  ^  It  is  indispensable  to  tbe  conducting 
of  our  transactions  in  tranquillity  with  the 
Chinese  government*  that  we  should  at  all 
times  possess  the  power  of  addressing  its 
officers,  that  we  may  lay  before  tbem  the 
truth  of  affiiirs,  otherwise  misstatements 
are  made  to  the  government,  which  must 
tend  only  to  its  embarrassment.  This  is 
a  privil^e  long  enjoyed  by  us*  and  of 
which,  as  your  excellency  can .  only  have  > 
tbe  desire  of  investigating  truth,  and  acting 
with  justice,  we  feel  confident  it  can  never 
be  your  wish  to  deprive  us. 

<<  We  find,  also,  that  a  prohibitioi^  baa  . 
lately  been  issued,  directing  that  Chinese 
natives  are  not  to  be  employed  by  us-  in 
various  offices  required  in  the  eoadocting 
of  our  commerce.  In  tbe  management  of 
a. large  trade  it  is  necessary  to  employ  many 
hundred  persons.  If  natives  be  not  em- 
ployed, we  must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
engaging  the  same  number,  of  foreignera 
in  our  service.  We  leave  it  for  your^x- 
cellency's  choice,,  and  to  your  judgment* 
to  decide  whether  such  a  measure  would  - 
enaure  a  tranquil  and  pacific  intercourse. 

<<  Tbe  quay  befifre  the  Company's  ftc- . 
tory,  built  with  tbe  express  permission  of' 
your  excellencv*B  predeoessora*  has  lately 
been  destroyed,  and  goods  caoooC  now' 
even  be  shipped  ftom  it: .  we  request  it 
may  be  restored  to  its  fonner  state,  ilbat  wa  - 
may  be  enabled  to  make  use  of  our^warn- 
bottses*  of  wliicb-  its  pmsent  dilapidated  • 
state  in  great  measure  deprives  ns. 

<*  Having  requested  your  exneilency*a 
attention  to  the  foregoing  points*  on  wbids  • 
we  feel  that  tbe  cre£t  and  security  of  our 
commerce  essentially  depend*  w^^are  under  > 
the  painful  necessity  of  adverting  to  ano^ 
tber  subject*  on  which  we  trust  "yoor  ex- 
cellency may  be  enabled  toafibrd  us  a  Call  • 
explanation.     When  your  excellency  en* 
terad  the  British  factory*  in  tbe  month  of* 
May  last,  the  cover,  we  were  informed* 
was  torn  down  from  the  picture  of  the  king 
of  England,  which  was  treated  with  marka 
of  dbrespect.     We  shall  foe  glad  if  yoor 
excellency  is  enabled  to  declare  to  us  that 
thu  act  was  In  no  wise  sanctioned  by  yom^ 
self.     The  veneration  which  yoor  excel- 
lency is  accustomed  to  pay  to  tbe  lepresen- 
tation  of  your  sovnvign,  must  readily  in-> 
dooe  you  to  believe,  that,  removed  as  vre 
arc,  many  thousands  of  miles  ftom  tba 
presence  of  our  own*  it  is  our  duty,  as  Ilia' 
subjects,  to  prove  to  him  that  wa  jue  not 
wanting  in  fideUty  and  respect. 

<*  Tour  excelleticy's  wisdom  must  per- 
ceive that  the  advantages  of  commerce  are 
mutual  to  the  countries  which  are  engsged 
in  it ;  that  the  British  trade  with  Chma  is 
more  extensive  than  tliatal'iill  other  Ibragn. 
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Mttiooa  togeUMr;  and  thiit^  wbil*  'it  en.' 
ricfaeftthoae  who  are  engngad  in  it,  it  giTca 
employment  to  many  tens  of  thousaods  of 
the  inbabiuwto  of.  Qiina.  We  therefore 
trust  it  will  now  receive  firom  your  excel- . 
lency  every  just  encouhigement  and  pro- 
tection.*' 

This  coming  before  me,  the  acting. 
ffOTenior,  I  have  examined  into  the  miIu 
ject  and  decide— -that  foreigners  of  all  na- 
tions, coming  to  Canton,  for  commercial 
intercouse,  ought  to  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience  .to  the  government  of  the  Celestial 
Empire^  and  quietly  keeping  ^ritfain  their 
own  sphere,  carry  on  trade«  On  this  oc- 
casion the  said  foreign  fiictory,  during  tlie 
seventh  yearof  Taou.kwang  (  A.D.  1827), 
availing  themselves  of  an  accumulation  of 
mud  at  the  landing  place*  dared  of  them- 
selves, without  authority,  to  build  an  addi- 
tion, surround  it  with  a  wall,  and  on  the 
south-east  side,  to  make  m  fence  with 
boards.*  I,  the  acting-governor,  reve- 
rently obeyed  an  order  of  the  great  em- 
peror,  to  examine  secretly  into  the  affair, 
and  act  accordingly,  llierefore  I  went  in 
person  to  the  said  foreign  factory,  examined 
it,  and  insisted  on  the  breaking  up  and 
removal  which  was  made.  How  can  the 
said  chief  and  others  absurdly  quote  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Kee- 
king, and  perdnaciously  dun  with  dispu- 
tation! 

Subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the 
landing-place,  I  received  a  document  from 
the  Hoppoy  saying  that  the  Hong  mer- 
chants  bad  requested  permission  to  place 
stones  at  the  descent  to  the  water  at  the 
old  foundation  of  the  landing-place,  to 
convenience  foreigners  in  landing  and 
shipping  goods ;  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  Hong  merchants  to  measure  the  depth 
of  water  at  the  descent,  and  deepen  it,  to 
enable  cargo-boats  to  anchor  and  remove 
(pods. 

On  that  occasion  I,  the  acting-governor, 
ofdered  the  place  to  be  examined,  and  tlie 
work  commenced.  But  the  said  chief  and 
Others  have  a^o  petidoned  and  requested 
that  the  landing-place  may  be  built  as  it 
was  before.  It  is  manifestly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Hong  merchants  and  lin- 
guists that  this  absurd  petition  has  been 
sent,  with  the  design  of  creating  hopes  and 
expectations.  This  proceeding  is  exceed- 
ingly improper. 

As  to  the  old  regulations  which  Le,  the 
cabinet  minister  and  governor,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  myself,  illustrated  to  the  empe- 
ror, we  received  the  imperial  command^ 
that  hereafter  the  foreigners  of  the  several 

e  Thta  snertloo  li  notoriously  false.  The  work 
wai  done  by  Chlneie  Uboutere,  who  ate  never  per- 
mitted to  work  for  foreigners  without  authority 
previously  obtained. 

In  1880,  when  permission  was  refused  to  Chhiese 
Uhouren,  a  party  of  sailors  IVom  the  ships  was 
biouaht  up  to  complete  the  work :  this,  however, 
waa  out  a  very  small  part  of  #hat  the  Foo-vuen 
hasdsDwIkhedlMNsCtfeyfAe&Wor).    '"^''^ 


nations,  having  aflhtrs  of  importance  to 
state,  must  ap|Mal  to  the  govemor's  oflice^ 
delivering  their  petition  to  the  Hong  mer- 
chants to  present  it  for  them.  But  ordi- 
nary affairs  concerning  commerce,  or  locsl 
district  matters,  must  be  stated  to  tfae  bop- 
po's  office ;  or  the  tung-cbe  of  Macao,  - 
tlie  heang-shan-been,  and  the  Macao  tso. 
tang.  It  is  disallowed  to  assume  the  right 
of  going  to  the  city  gate  to  present  a  peti- 
tion. This  is  to  prevent  a  confused  pas- 
sing  over  the  proper  authori^.  The  said 
chief  and  others  ought  doubtless  to  obey 
snd  act  accordingly. 

Further— as  to  the  people  that  tfaa  fo- 
reign factory  require  to  watdi  the  goods 
and  keep  the  gate,  and  porters  to  cany 
goods — coniprsdores  are,  for  the  forrigners, 
to  hire  natives,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Hong  merchants  to  search  and  watdh  them. 
For  the  management  of  the  large  commerce 
there  are  the  Hong  merdiants.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  the  said  chief  and  others 
to  hire  natives  to  transact  business  for  them. 
This  is  because  there  are  both  good  and 
bad  people  among  the  natives,  therefore 
compradorea  are  responsible  for  the  hiring 
of  natives  in  behalf  of  foreigneia,  to  pre- 
vent the  confused  hiring  banditti,  which 
would  implicate  the  foreigners.  And  the 
design  in  this  resolution  is  really  to  shew 
compassion  to  the  foreigners.  Since  the 
large  commerce  is  carried  on  tbrongfa  tfae 
Hong  merchants.  It  is  not  permitted  lo 
hire  natives  to  transact  it  for  foreigners. 
How  can  the  said  chief  and  others  again 
point,  and  say  that  it  is  dittllowed  to  hire 
and  employ  natives! 

At  the  cloee  of  the  petition  there  is 
aomething  said  about  pulling  a  doth  vio- 
lently from  a  large  picture  of  the  sovereign 
of  their  country.  This  statement  baa  not 
the  least  shadow  or  sound  to  support  it. 
I,  the 'acting-governor,  when  young,  read 
poetry  and  books,  and  my  natural  di»po* 
sition  is  to  issue  orders  with  attentive  r»> 
spect.  Although  it  were  a  child  (aap- 
posing  no  violation  of  the  law},  I  would 
not  trample  upon  it.  How  could  I  enter 
into  people's  factories  and  insiilt  the  pic- 
ture of  their  king  I  There  must  be  some 
Chinese  traitor  who  has  stirred  up  and  in- 
stigated  to  this  assertion.  The  said  chief 
ought  by  all  means  to  speak  out  plainly 
who  it  was,  that,  having  proof,  the  offen- 
der may  be  punished.  The  said  chief  has 
received  the  commands  of  the  king  to  come 
to  China,  a  distance  of  myriads  of  miles, 
to  trade.  He  ought  to  keep  in  control  the 
foreigners  pertaining  to  him ;  quietly  to 
keep  in  his  station,  and  maintain  the  lairs ; 
not  ravelling  and  coofusiog  old  regula- 
tions—this is  the  path  of  a  long,  lasting 
tranquillity ;  this  is  one  of  the  great  points 
of  reverence  and  respect,  and  what  may 
be  called  "  not  dishonoring  one*s  prince's 
commands.'*  As  to  wordiipping  the  pic- 
ture of  hit  piiooe^  there  ia  originally  no 
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improprietj  in  it;  but  it  is  beatttog  that 
he  set  up  A  curtain-screen,  end  an  altar 
with  iticeiMe,*  that  devotion  may  be  inani- 
fe»tud.  But  this  is  what  pertains  to  the 
said  chief's  own  pruvioce. 

I«  tlie  acting-govarnor,  love  men  in 
oooneuon  with  virtue,  As  tlie  said  chif  f 
has  a  knowledge  of  propriety  and  justice, 
and  has  spoken  about  the  two  words  re* 
verence  and  respect,  I  have,  therefore,  niih 
earnestness  aad  imnutenes«,  given  my  com- 
mands  on  the  whole  subject  £o€  bis  infer- 
nation.  Let  the  said  Hong  «DerclianU 
perspicuously  enjoin  the  same  8ci*ording  to 
the  tenor  of  tlte  above.  Tremble  at  this ! 
Intensely.'  —  Intensely!  These  are  the 
commandd* 

liou-kwang,  1 1th  year  7th  moon  29th 

day. 

PEOCLAMATIONSOF  THE  HOPPO- 

We  have  seen  copies  of  four  Procla- 
mations in  reference  to  the  Foreign  trade, 
lately  issued  at  the  Hoppo's  oflSce.  Of 
these,  three  concern  foreigners  personally, 
being  directed  against  their  general  inter- 
Gourse  with  the  Chinese  about  the  facto- 
ries at  Canton ;  against  trading  with  out- 
side shc^men,  and  leaving  the  port 
without  taking  in  a  return  cargo;  and 
against  landing  from  the  ships  in  shooting 
excursions: — the  fourth  relates  to  the 
management  of  the  chop- boats  employed 
in  landing  and  shipping  goods  for  foreign 
vessels.    We  give  the  substance  of  each. 

let.  "  A  Prochimation  to  prohibit  strictly, 
in  order  to  cause  a  respact  for  the  laws, 
all  traitorous  natives  going  in  and  out 
of  the  foreign  Factories.'* 
After  alleging  that  there  are  a  number 
of  vagrant  and  worthless  people,  who, 
having  obtuned  a  sUght  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  tongue,  go  into  tlie  factories  under 
pretence  of  selling  miscellaneous  articles : 
and,  by  cheating  foreigners,  smuggling  off 
articles  which  have  not  paid  duty,  and  in 
numerous  other  ways,  violate  the  hiws  or 
defraud  the  revenue  ; — the  Hoppo  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  season  having  now 
commenced  when  ships  arrive  in  rapid 
succession,  he  issues  this  proclamation 
for  the  information  of  all.  He  requires 
implicit  obedience;  threatens  contrary 
conduct  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
hiw,  and  makes  the  Hong  mercliants 
responsible  for  preventing  general  inter- 
eourse. 

8d.     Proelaoatioa    against    foreigners 

trading  with  the  outside  shopmen. 

When  foreign  vessels  come  to  Canton 

to  trade,  all  goods  imported  should  be 

delivered   to  the  security-merchant  for 

eale,  and  all  goods  exported  should  be 

pordiased  and  shipped  by  the  same  se- 

•  TiM  CUnsM  mode  of  boaoaring  tlieir 
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eority-raerchanCa,  at  the  desire  ol  the 
foreigners.  But  of  hOe  years,  there  have 
been  English  country  ships,  which,  in- 
stead of  purchasing  their  eicport  goods 
through  the  merchants,  have  presumed  to 
conduct  a  clandestine  commeMe  with  the 
shopmen.  Thus,  there  is  no  one  to  be- 
come responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
duties.  There  are  also  some  vessels 
which,  after  having  reported  two  or  three 
boat-kMds  of  goods  at  the  Custom-house, 
wish  forthwith  to  leave  port.  These  and 
many  other  ways  of  violating  the  laws 
must  cause  agreatdeficiency  in  the  duties. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  repeatedly 
prohibited,  as  is  on  record." 

'*  This  is  now  sent  to  the  Hong-mer- 
chants  and  linguists,  requiring  them  to 
demand  of  every  ship  entering  the  port, 
whether  she  really  intends  taking  away 
an  export  cargo,  or  not ;  and  the  Hong- 
n»enehants  are  required  to  receive  orders 
for  tlie  purchase  of  the  export  cargo, 
before  they  venture  to  become  sureties 
for  any  vessel.  If  any  ship  does  not  in- 
tend taking  an  export  cargo,  no  merchant 
may  presume  to  become  security  for  her 
imported  goods,  or  report  any  portion  of 
them  at  tJie  Custom-house:  but  they 
must  all  request  for  every  such  vessel  to 
be  driven  from  Canton.  If  found  dis- 
obeying,  both  merchants  and  linguists 
will  be  strictly  tried  and  punished." 
Sd.    A   Frodamation    against  shooting 

excursions. 

**  A  proclamation  to  give  clear  and  dit 
tinct  orders  on  a  certain  subject.** 

'^  When  the  foreign  vessds  are  an- 
chored at  WWnpoa  reach,  the  foreign 
servants,  sailors,  and  others  continually 
go  out  in  Sampan  boats,  ramble  about  in 
groups,  or  ascending  the  banks  of  the 
river,  walk  about  shooting  at  birds  with 
fowling-pieces  and  bullets,  causing  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants ;  whence 
alsoy  disturbances  are  created.** 

''As  the  ships  are  now  successively 
entering  tlie  port,  this  order  is  issued  to 
the  Hong  merchants,  and  linguists. 
They  must  require  the  captains  of  all 
vessels  anchoring  at  Whampoa,  and  the 
chief  supercargoes,  to  restrain  the  foreign 
servants,  sailors,  and  others  from  going  on 
shore  and  shooting.  The  merchants  and 
linguists  ought  all  of  them  to  pnersuade 
with  sincerity  and  command  obedience  to 
the  laws.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  this, 
and  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  lies  with  the  Hong  merchants 
and  lingwsts.  JjCt  them  beware  of  in- 
volving themselves  by  permitting  im- 
proper conduct.*' 
4th.    "  A  proclamation  to  render  the 

Hongs  and  boats  responsible  for  the 

transport  of  foreign  gCK>ds,  &c. 

'*  Foreign  ships  trading  at  Canton  al- 
ways use  the  large  melon-shaped  boats, 
(i.  e.  chop-boaU),  for  carrying  goods  to 
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and  fram  Canton  and  Whampoa.  Now, 
there  is  a  clan  of  lawleat  boaUnattert  who 
embmoe  tiie  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
rob  and  piUer;  and  thereby  grow  habi- 
tuated  to  smuggling.  There  are  also 
persons  who  baring  been  formeiijcon- 
yicted  of  offences  against  the  laws,  have 
now  become  shippers  of  goods  under 
newly-assumed  names.  Thus,  to  the 
fraudulent  avarice  of  the  boat-masters,  is 
added  contempt  of  the  laws  on  the  part 
of  tlie  boatmen.  Though  there  is  an 
oflleial  person  attached  to  each  boat, 
whilst  transporting  goods,  yet,  considering 
tliat  the  passage  is  thirty  (Chinesei)  miles 
in  length,  it  is  impossible  to  be  security 
that  no  remissness  or  failure  in  doty  will 
take  place." 

'*  Several  persons  have  formerly  been 
brought  up,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
Heen  msgistrate  to  be  sepamtely  tried 
and  punished,  for  offences  ^  this  nature. 
A  former  Governor  in  Council  has,  also, 
established  regulations  to  the  effect  that 
the  Hong  merchants  are  diemselves  to 
build  caiffo-boats  fbr  tlie  transport  of  aM 
goods  on  account  of  foreigners ;  and  that 
they  are  to  appoint  confidential  persons 
fh>m  their  hongs,  one  of  whom  is  to  join 
the  custom-house  man  attached  to  each 
boat** 

INTELLIGSNCC  FBOM  PBtlNO.. 

His  Majesty,  this  year,  has  declined, 
by  an  official  notification,  the  sacrificial 
ceremonies  of  an  altar,  candles,  &c.^  pre- 
sented to  a  Chinese  monarch  on  bis  at- 
taining the  semi-century  age.  All ''  grand 
dinners,"  "imperial  banquets,'*  &c.  are 
also  disallowed.  The  cause  assigned  by 
coi\jecture  is,  the  death,  this  year,  of  the 
heir-apparent,  which  event  leaves  the 
emperor  Taou-kwang  without  issue  that 
can  legally  succeed  to  the  throne.  He 
has  a  son  by  a  Chinese  concubine,  but 
the  law  of  the  Tartar  founders  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  does  not  allow  him  to 
fill  the  throne.*  No  Chinese  lady  can 
enter  the  imperial  harem.  Chinese  con- 
cubines have  separate  establishments. 

Old  Sung-tajm  is  still  alive,  and  acting 
as  8ecretar]jr  for  foreign  a&irs. 

His  Majesty,  a  few  days  agcr,  when 
worshipping  and  offering  sacrifice  on  the 
lUtar  of  Hwang- Te,  the  Yellow  Emperor, 
and  divine  originator  of  agriculture,  drank 
^  the  Cup  of  Bliss,*'  and  performed  the 
grand  ceremony  of  thrice  kneeling,  and 
nine  times  putting  his  forehead  to  the 
pound.  It  seems  he  did  not  much  like 
it,  for  he  has  censured  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  forgiving  the  words — Kneel 
knock ; — kneel — knock ; — ^kneel — knock ; 
too  slowly.    He  complains  also  that  the 

•  It  vill  be  tem  ftom  a  eoomuBicstioB  \n  % 
convpoodiot  in  ChiiM,  that  hla  impetiAl  «[»• 
Jttty  hat  baen  UcaKd  with  two  legitimate  iods.— 

E». 


man  Irfao  read  the  pnyer  had  hot  a  poor 
voiee,  and  commands  that  another  he  cho- 
sen who  has  a  strong  clear  voice,  and  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

A  plebeian  from  Kan-snh  pforinee  has 
made  his  appearance  at  the  ooart  of  the 
Censors  and  genersl  police,  with  a  sealed 
document  intended  for  his  Migeaty.  It 
was  opened,  aceording  to  usage,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  officers  of  tho  Coort, 
and  the  man,  whose  name  was  Ho-tsung, 
underwent  an  examination.  He  was  « 
native  of  Wang-mun  district  in  the  pro- 
vince above  named,  and  had  attained  bis 
ftfty^ninth  year.  He  came  to  appeal 
against  Chang-ling,  the  hero  of  CaaAttar, 
and  Na-yen-diing,  who  settled  the  aairs 
of  Western  Tartsiy  after  the  first  rebellion 
of  Chang-ki-hur.  These  two  great  offi- 
cers,  in  the  opinion  of  Ho-tsimg*  had 
acted  in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  the  empire,  and  had  neglected  the  wel- 
fture  of  the  people. 

Around  the  shores  of  the  lake  Tsing- 
hae,  or  Ho-ho-Nor,  there  are  Mogul 
shepherds,  who  feed  their  flocks,  and  live 
on  the  flesh  and  milk  thereof,  while  for- 
merly they  bought  com  and  tea  from  the 
Chinese,  who  were  allowed  a  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  them:  duties 
were  collected,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
happy.  But  Na-yen-ching,  a  person^ 
Ho-tsong  says,  completdy  destitate  of 
talent,  in  his  timid  policy  interdicted  the 
trade,  and  cut  off  from  the  people  the 
means  of  subsistence.  So  much  for  the 
first  count.  In  the  next  plaoe  there  ex- 
ists a  tribe  of  men,  near  the  souree  of  the 
Yellow  Riyer,  called  '*  blade  foreigDers,'* 
who  are  si^lygiven  to  robbery,  and  live 
by  plunder.  The  virtuous  Mun-koos  are 
afraid  of  them  and  flee  from  them.  So 
long  since  as  the  eighth  year  of  Kea- 
king, — ^nearly  thirty  years  ago, — these 
''  black  foreigners  *'  created  a  disturbance, 
and  Chang-ling  was  sent  against  them. 
But  he,  instead  of  awing  them  by  grand 
military  operations  a^nst  them,  si^foed 
them  to  pass  unpunished,  and  ao  left  a 
heritage  of  calamity  to  his  successors  and 
the  people.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  late  reign,  a  Chinese  of  the  name  of 
Chang  was  plundered  of  more  than  a 
thousand  sheep  by  these  banditti.  A 
military  oflScer  caught  some  of  them  and 
brought  them  to  Chang-ling,  who,  instead 
of  punishing  them,  gave  the  officer  a  ae- 
▼ere  reprimand.  From  that  time  the 
'*  Mack  fbreigners*'  were  worse  than  be- 
fore ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
murder  and  rapine  have  destroyed  one 
half  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighboor* 
hood  of  Ho-ho-Nor«  No  one  dares  asalaa 
any  appeal  against  the  Hih.£tfi  or  '^Uadc 
foreigners,**  who,  to  this  day,  dcaonsinate 
Chang-lhig  their  great  henefMstw. 

Ho-tsung  presented  twenty -four  p^mKi 
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aomikiing  niggeBtiods  lo  gortnraMBli 
tmo  vol«nM  of  diveitatioM,  ud  tooM 
■enpsof  poetiy.  In  all  tiieae  the  €Owl 
tells  the  Emperor  tiiera  ere  no  espiM'* 
•ioia  of  a  rebeUioes  netue ;  but,  fioc  ea 
ignomnt  awn  who  hee  emerged  firon  the 
heeth  of  the  wilderness,  to  obtrude  hie 
opioiops  on  government,  is  inadmisAle> 
•ad  they  have  therefore  delivered  him  ifl 
eoetody  to  the  erimlnel  board. 

Another  memorial  of  the  late  gorertioff 
and  his  colleagues,  to  which  a  reply  has 
been  received,  is  against  one  of  these 
bfotfaeriioods  or  secret  societies  which 
•re  so  mmieroos  in  this  conntrj.  This 
society,  says  Governor  Le,  though  differ^ 
ing  in  name  from  the  flan-tCen-hwuy  (or 
trial  society)  is,  like  it,  composed  of  low 
vi^ahonds  united  together  imr  the  sole 
olgect  of  plunder.  One  of  the  methods 
employed  by  them  for  enriching  them- 
ealvee,  is  to  go  round  to  all  the  formen 
and  country  people>  and  extort  money 
ftom  them  as  payment  for  a  stamped 
paper  which  they  give  them.  Those  who 
wiU  not  pay  to  receive  tliis  paper,  have 
their  bmds  turned,  and  the  crope  de- 
acroyed  immediately.  Since  the  fourth 
yaar  of  Taou-kwang,  when  rules  were 
Afst  given  for  their  punishment,  400 
af  them  have  been  broii^t  to  justice^ 
bat  still  the  evil  has  not  been  got  under. 
As  one  method  of  putting  it  down,  His 
Majesty  directs  a  proclamation  to  be 
printed  and  pasted  in  every  districi,  pro- 
■Msfaig  psrdea  to  all  members  of  such 
aocieciea  who  wiU  repent,  and  teH  go- 
vamsMnt  the  names  of  their  ringleaders, 
aa  well  as  to  all  who,  having  been  forced 
to  becoaw  members  by  receiving  the 
iped  paper,  will  now  come  forward 
coafiBS%  or  get  their  fetheis  or  bio. 
to  do  so  for  thenk  Ac  the  same 
tkae»  declaring  all  who  sliould  afterwards 
latura  to  their  former  eonneetions,  liaUe 
todaaWy  sai^ere  pumshmeBt. 

Another  sMtbod  saggested  by  Gover* 
BOr  Le,  to  prevent  the  fonaatioo  of  these 
aaeraC  firatenities,  is  to  give  permissioa 
to  all  who»  for  want  of  employment  are 
oUiged  to  remain  idle,  to  cultivate  unoo* 
a^>iad  kuids  as  their  own  fomily  property, 
arith  perpetual  remission  from  p^ing  the 
land  tax.  By  adopting  this  arrangement, 
afcaady  practiaed  in  the  four  western 
districu  Kaou-chow,  L^en-clmWi  Luy« 
chow,  and  Keung-chow,  many  persons, 
wlM>areiacapaUeof  pay»f^  the  tai^  will 
be  enabled  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  like- 
apisekcpt  from  foUiag  into  bad  company 
and  evil  pmcticea. 

TotUs  suggestion  his  Mijeaty  aments, 
oaiy  dcaiimg  that  great  eaie  be  taken  lest 
it  ihO^d  be  abased  by  oOlcial  underlings 
aad  tax  galherem,  for  their  own  profit. 
fiore(|aires,  also,  attention  to  be  given 
to  the  hatf-OMiithly  public  reading  of  the 
'*  aaond  Edict*'  of  Kang-he,  and  like- 


Wiso^difeeti  attention  to  the  foimation.^f 
village  free -schools  ;  desiring,  moreover, 
official  visitants  at  villages  and  country 
towns,  to  converse  kindly  with  the 
people,  and  urge  them  to  the  practice 
of 'Vfrtue* 

MISCtLLANBOUS. 

Stcrm,—A  severe  gale,  amottnting  to 
what  in  China  is  called  a  tai-Jbong,  was 
experienced  at  Macao  and  in  the  neigh- 
f>otirhood,  on  the  2dd  September.  A 
correspondent  from  Macao  says,  that 
**  such  a  scene  of  desolation  has  not  been 
presented  by  any  gale  that  has  occurred 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  greatest 
force  of  the  wind  was  at  the  ^ugliest  point 
of  one  of  the  highest  tides.  The  colamn 
of  water  that  dashed  against  the  Praya 
grande  was  tremendous.  The  largest 
stones  and  slabs  of  granite  were  hurled 
against  the  doors  of  the  houses  on  the 
beach,  and  soon  forced  them  open.  The 
quay  before  the  English  factory,  and  to 
the  westward,  was  completely  washed 
away,  together  with  a  part  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  verandah,  one  pillar  of  which 
fell,  and  was  followed  by  the  floor  and 
roof  which  it  supported.** 

Considerable  damage  was  occasioned 
to  the  shipping,  and  many  boats  and  some 
junks  were  sunk :  above  100  fishing  boats 
are  supposed  to  be  lost  from  Macao  alone. 
The  loss  of  lives  has  been  dreadful.  The 
official  account  from  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities at  Macao  and  Canton  states,  that 
1,405  dead  bodies  were  picked  up  on  the 
coast 

The  H.  C.  ship  Marquis  Bundey  was 
driven  on  the  Luitin  Bar,  but  was  got 
off  nnh^jured. 

Return  of  the  Gowraor.— We  are  in- 
formed that  an  express  from  Peking  reach- 
ed Canton,  on  the  7th  instant,  commu- 
nicatmg  to  Choo,  the  acting-^ovemor, 
the  intelligence  that  Le-hung-pin  is  on 
his  way  back,  with  the  addition  of  a  pea- 
cock's feather  to  his  cap,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  emperor  for  skilful  mannie. 
ment  of  the  Hainan  faisurrection.  The 
time  mentioned  for  his  departure  was 
aboat  the  S5th  jM.'^CoHtm  Heg,y  OH, 

Attmck  m  Capt.  Xesfer.— The  CwUm 
Reffitier.  of  the  ]5ch  Sept.,  announces 
that  some  of  the  actors  m  the  piratical 
attack  upon  this  gentleman*  have  been 
apprehended  and  delivered  up  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  at  Macao. 

RaitB  of  Premhum  of  Inturtmce  at  Ctmr 
AMi.--EstaUished  for  six  mooths  fimn 
dOdi  October  1831  to  90th  April  ISSe : 

BomlMiy,  CvTfcm,  1todr«,  Cakims,  MsutMat 
(avoftdliw  tht  WricoM  month).  Bourbon  (doX 
Rogote,  Now  South  Wales,  for  goods,  S4per 
cent.}  fbrtmsmo,  2  per  cent. 

Stegspon^  Maattla,  for  goods,  1  porcoa^i  to 
troiiw,  Iporoent, 

•  Sot  p.  34. 
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Malaea,  Pfaniig.  Bttwift*  lor  goodi,  Upcv 
ccDL }  for  treasure,  1  per  coiL 

London,  per  H.  C.  Bhlps.  for  goods,  9iperoBnti 
Ibr  treasure,  2  per  cent. 

Londoo,  via  Singeaore.  in  A.I.  vessds,  or  l»- 

een  deck  veseels  E.I.,  for  goods*  3i  percent  ; 

Europe  direct,  let  class  ships,  for  90ods»  3 
per  cent, :  for  treasure,  8    percent. 

United  Slates  of  America,  for  goods,  H  per 
cent;  for  treasure,  9  per  cent. 

LIntin  tiik  k  per  oeat.  per  month  firom  IstNor. 
(DiatMay. 

Suiddt  of  a  Hong  Merdumt — Chung- 
qua,  the  Hoiig-inercbant»  who,  since 
the  biluce  of  his  establishinent.  has  been 
in  custody  of  the  Nanhae,  but  not  kept 
in  strict  confinement,  put  a  period  to  his 
existence  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  found 
dead  in  bw  rooni,  suspended  by  his  sash 
firom  the  ceiling,  with  his  feet  touching 
the  floor,  so  that  he  must  have  bent  his 
loiees  to  enable  him  to  effect  his  deter- 
mined purpose. 

The  various  rumours,  in  reference  to 
this  melancholy  event,  concur  in  the  opi- 
nion that  he  had  been  driven  to  the  com- 
mittal of  the  act  by  the  threats  of  the 
Nan-hae  to  subject  him  immediately  to 
close  confinement,  among  the  common 
herd  of  the  most  miserable  victims  of  the 
hiw,  unless  a  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars was  paid.  His  consciousness  thst  he 
would  have  to  submit  to  further  exac- 
tions, were  he  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand, added  to  some  other  irritating  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  prospect  of  being 
banished  to  £lee,  drove  him  to  despe- 
ration. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  debts 
of  his  Hong  yet  remain  unpaid ;  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  the  principal  partner, 
and  an  acknowledged  man  of  wealth, 
having  been  allowed  to  leave  Canton,  after 
leading  a  life  of  luxury  while  under  diarge 
of  the  Nan-hae,  and,  finally,  to  retire  to 
his  native  place ;  thus  biddmg  defiance  to 
his  creditors,  to  whose  equitable  claims 
the  present  Viceroy  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  Under  such  an  order  of  things, 
what  protection  has  foreign  commerce? 
— Canton  Reg.y  Sept.  17. 

itfocoo^— Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
discussion,  some  months  ago,  respecting 
the  ri^t  claimed  by  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernor of  Macao,  to  interdict  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners  at  that  place,  unless 
under  special  licenses  firom  Lisbon  or 
fliom  Goa.*  We  understand  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  representation  fh>m  the 
Select  Committee,  the  subject  has  been 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, and  that  a  remonstrance  has 
been  addressed  by  LordWilliam  Bentinck 
to  the  Governor- General  of  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  Asia,  protesting  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  right,  in  regaid  to  British 
sul^eets,  on  the broadground that  Macao 
is  the  spot  set  apart  by  the  Imperial  Go- 
•  SMMaUeJoumat,  voL  vl,  p.  u. 


vetnment  of  Oiina  for  the  retidBnce  of  ail 
foreignen  resorting  to  this  empire  fn 
tndey  and  the  only  place  available  for 
the  purpose,  when  they  are  not  engaged 
in  the  management  of  their  afiUri  at 
Canton;  so  tiiat  an aoquiesoenoe  in  the 
preten^on  set  up,  woold,  in  Cset*  be  eon- 
ceding  to  the  Portuguese  govemment  at 
Lisbon,  the  rig^t  of  determining  whetlier 
British  subjects  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
and  tnule  in  the  Imperial  dooiinioDsof 
China. 

We  have  moch  pleaenie  in  puMishing  the 
reply  of  the  P^irtuguese  Govemor-Gencnl 
to  an  application  from  a  Britislk  subject,  di- 
recting  that  permission  to  reside  be  grant- 
ed to  all  foreignen,  without  eaeeption,  so 
long  as  his  moat  laithful  Majesty  Aall 
issue  no  orders  to  the  contrary. — Ombm 
BBg,y  Oct.  1. 

Corea.«— A  trading  vessel  belonging  to 
this  country  was  driven,  in  Much  or 
April  last,  by  a  gale  of  wind,  down  to 
the  south  as  fiar  as  Che-keang  province 
and  wrecked  on  the  coast  Hie  people 
and  part  of  the  caigo,  consbting  of  doth, 
were  saved.  While  drying  their  goods  on 
the  beach,  a  party  of  Chinese  came  and 
plundered  them.  The  fact  reached  the 
emperor's  ear,  and  he  \ms  implicated  the 
dvil  and  military  ofiScers  on  the  coast, 
punishing  them  by  plucking  the  official 
knob  from  their  caps  till  the  robbers  be 
all  found,  and  the  goods  restored  to  the 
shipwrecked  Coreans. 

In  connexion  with  this  fiMt,  taken  from 
the  Pdting  Cfazttte,  we  may  mention  two 
similar  cases  which  occurred  about  tiie 
same  time,  and  which  shew  the  helpless 
condition  of  coasting  vessds  when  driven 
out  to  sea.  A  Mandarin  and  his  fiunily 
left  Amoy  for  Shan-tung,  to  whidi  place 
he  belonged.  A  gale  came  on.  They 
were  driven  by  winds  and  currents  to  tiie 
southward,  till  they  were  brought  up  by 
the  coast  of  Siam.  We  first  heard  the  fhet 
from  an  European  at  Bankok,  and  the 
report  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  in  China  of  the  said  Mandarin  and 
his  fiunily  in  a  Siamese  tribute  vessel. 
The  other  case,  similar  to  one  tiuit  oe- 
curred  two  years  ago,  is  that  of  some  Ja- 
panese driven  down  to  Manilla  and  firou 
thence  sent  over  to  Macao,  to  be  for- 
vrarded  by  the  Chinese  to  thdr  own  coon- 
try.— i&uf. 

Extracts  of  private  Letters,  in  London 
papers: 

•*  Lmdn,  ISth  Oct.  1831  :^This  goes 
by  the  first  despatched  ships  this  season, 
arid  although  the  Hon.  Company's  gen- 
tlemen are  doing  business  widi  the  Chi- 
nese as  formerly,  they  are  far  from  bemg 
on  firiendly  terms.  The  diainnan  of  tiie 
English  fiui^ry  as  yet  has  not  gone  to 
Canton,  and  the  English  ensign  has  not 
been  hoisted  in  front  of  their  fiMtoiy,  as 
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in  former  jrnn.  It  is  mmoured  bere, 
that  the  aoiiifrft]  on  the  Indian  station  is 
eoinffig  here  with  hie  squadron  to  de- 
mand satisbction  for  the  insult  committed 
at  the  British  fiwtory ;  and  I  understsnd 
Admiral  Otren  is  not  a  man  to  be  played 
with.  It  is  impossible  they  can  be  in 
ignorance  of  our  immense  power,  and  if 
&9J  are,  it  is  high  time  to  let  them  know 
it" 

**  CantoQt  Oct.  16.— Our  Gsnton  cor- 
respondent informs  us,  that  a  serious 
brawl  took  place  about  dusk  last  night 
between  the  Hon.  Company's  sailors  and 
the  Chinese,  on'  Dame's  Island,  in  which 
two  Chinese  are  said  to  be  killed.*' 


By  orders  sent  out  by  the  Waterloo^ 
Mr.  T.  C.  Smith  b  removed  from  the 
Select  Committee. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALEa 

QUIT-BENTS. 

We  perceive  that  certain  modifications 
are  about  to  be  adopted>  by  orders  from 
England,  respecting  the  quit- rent,  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  arrears,  which  will 
press  somewhat  heavily  on  the  impo- 
Terished  resources  of  some  of  our  set- 
tlers, who,  in  their  desire  to  monopolize 
kmd,  paid  no  attention  to  the  certain  con- 
sequences of  a  yearly  quit-rent,  Mrhidi 
must  he  a  matter  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance when  rigidly  enforced. 

Let  us  trace  more  minutely  the  coo- 
aequences  of  the  measure.  If  land  is 
aold  at  five  shillings  an  acre,  the  present 
quit-rent  of  two-pence  an  acre,  is  a  rent 
at  the  mte  of  thirty  years  purchase,  in 
phM»  of  twenty  years,  as  originally  pro- 
posed. In  ninety  years,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  the  purchase  money  is  paid  three 
times  over,  whilst  upon  the  original  pro- 
posal of  5  per  cent,  the  purchase-money 
would  be  paid  four  times  over  in  one 
hundred  years.  In  this  respect  the  pie- 
•ent  r^iulations  seem  to  be  beneficial; 
tnit  it  is  concealed  that  they  involve  a 
general  rule,  which  brings  good  and  bad 
land  upon  equal  terms ;  whereas,  the  for- 
mer plan  imposed  only  five  per  cent,  per 
aunum  on  the  whole,  aocordmg  to  its  re- 
lative natural  value.  This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, will  make  a  striking  difference  in 
the  mode  of  estimating  the  value.  A 
grant  of  five  hundred  acres  will  now  pay 
of  quit  rent  £^  38>  44.,  which  is  equal 
to  j£lS5  in  thirty  years,  the  original  pur- 
chase money.  A  grant  of  two  thousand 
acres  will  pay  yearly  j616l  13s.  4d.,  and 
one  of  ten  thousand  acres  will  pay 
£93.  6b.  8d.,  a  sum  that  will  astound  the 
gTKiers,  when  an  eqiuil  number  of  .bul- 
locks are  yearly  sold  for  rent  that  were  in 


former  days  converted  into  luxuries  or 
money. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  what 
principle  the  rate  of  two-pence  an  acre 
lias  been  adopted  by  the  BriUsh  minis^iy 
as  the  standard  of  quit-rent.  We  are  sa- 
tisfied of  the  propriety  of  quit-rent  to 
connect  the  owners  of  the  soil  with  local 
governments.  It  has  been  enforced  in 
every  colony  under  the  crown;  but  in 
none  has  the  rate  corresponded  in  any 
degree  vrith  that  now  imposed,  which 
leads  one  to  think  it  must  have  been 
adopted  in  ignorance  of  the  system,  al- 
ways being  of  opinion  that  hi^  quit-rent 
is  a  land  tax,  a  tax  upon  income  and  a 
rent  combined,  of  the  worst  description, 
pressing  most  on  the  land  that  is  least 
able  to  bear  it.  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
good  land,  and  becomes  a  poundage,  not 
upon  income,  or  tlie  relative  value  of 
land,  but  upon  its  quantity.  It  becomes 
less  as  tlie  good  land  increases,  and 
greater  as  it  lessens,  till  at  last  the  dis- 
proportion becomes  a  matter  of  serious 
consequence  in  diminishing  the  profits  of 
the  industrious  farmer.  Besides  the  same 
thing  may  be  predicated  of  land  close  to, 
and  at  a  distance  from  good  roads  and 
markets.  The  quit-rent  upon  the  one 
is  virtually  more  than  upon  the  other, 
whilst  the  means  of  paving  are  propor- 
tionably  decreased.— >^y<mey  HeralcL 

The  late  regulations  from  England, 
respecting  the  sale  of  crown  and  church 
land,  and  the  enforcement  of  quit-rent 
and  its  arrears,  have  caused  much  conster- 
nation amongst  all  classes  of  settlers  in  the 
interior.  These  were  unexpected :  and 
as  they  reach  further  than  one  could  have 
supposed  despotic  authority  would  have 
ventured  to  go,  in  the  Imposition  of  taxes 
without  our  consent,  they  have  excited  dis- 
mal forebodings  in  the  minds  of  our  land- 
owners. Lenders  and  borrowers,  mort- 
gagers and  mortgagors,  crown  and  pri- 
vate debtors,  anticipate  consequences  from 
these  exorbitant  rates,  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
forerunners  of  the  most  violent  dissension. 
They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  de. 
manded ;  and  are  by  no  means  convinced 
of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sure to  which  their  proceeds  are  to  he  ap. 
plied.  Paupers  from  English  workhouses 
they  have  no  desire  to  see  amoogsr  them 
as  settlers,  bolstered  up  by  government  pa- 
tronage, at  their  expense,  in  their  outfit  and 
maintenance.  They  cannot  conceive  the 
propriety  of  pouring  into  this  country 
muidtudes  of  these  men,  to  receive  grants 
and  rations  for  one  year,  whilst  all  young 
colonists  under  twenty-on^  and  hundreds 
of  native-born  above  that  age,  and  multi- 
tudes of  industrious  freemen,  are  pining 
in  poverty  and  obscurity,  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  But  the  theories  of 
a  speculative  politician,  who  has  never 
been  beyond  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  have 
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SbuCAVicni. 

A  fo««nuMnt  norioa»  dadad  Attguii 
9fid,  announoes  that  **  hh  Majmtw^t  go* 
▼amneiit  haa  haen  plaaMd  to  ftanacioii  tha 
•MablialinMntor  two  public  aahaoh,  oita 
in  the  town  of  Sjrdnaf ,  and  tfia  otfaar  al 
IWiamatfa,  to  bo  acyltd  tha  'King's 
Seboola.*  Tha  iebool  at  Sydney  m  intend, 
ad  Ibr  day  idiolara)  and  will  be  prepared 
Aw  tfaa  raeepikm  of  100;  that  at  Parra. 
■wlta,  for  the  accommodation  of  60  Board. 
an  and  day  scfaolarf.  Tha  Tanarable  tha 
Afvbdaacoo  Broughton,  who  suggested  tha 
ast^iahmant  of  these  schools,  and  has 
arranged  the  plan.on  which  tbev  are  to  ha 
oonducted,  will  be  dhaiged  with  tha  mea. 
aui^s  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effiN:!. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  has 
been  pleased  to  intimato  that  the  masters 
necessary  for  the  respectite  establishmenu 
will  be  sent  hem  England  without  loss  of 
thne." 

jojuxs. 
A  govamment  notice,  dated  September 
7,  announces  that  a  1^11  is  about  to  be 
brought  before  the  legislatiTe  council,  en- 
titled "  A  Bill  to  extend  and  apply  the 
*'  form  of  Trial  by  Juries  to  certain  Crimes 
*'  and  Misdemeanors,'*  in  which  it  will 
be  enacted  that  '*  In  case  any  person  pro- 
secuted in  the  Supreme  Court  for  any 
dime,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  shall  make 
it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
that  the  governor,  or  any  member  of  the 
axecntive  council,  is  tlie  person  against 
wbcKB  such  offence  or  offencsa  ia  or  are  al- 
leged to  have  lieen  committed,  or  has  any 
personal  interest  in  the  result  of  such  pro- 
secution, or  that  the  personal  interest  or 
reputation  of  any  naval  or  military  officer 
on  the  station,  or  the  intsrest  or  reputation 
of  either  of  those  bodies  generally,  is  in- 
volved therein,  or  will  be  affected  by  ia 
result,  the  party  so  accused  shall  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  civil  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  to  be  sunmiooed  and  retimed  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  juries  for  the  trial 
of  civil  issues/' 


OCCOFATION  or  1C«W  IKAtSKO.. 

The  S^tfjuy  Heraid  of  September  12; 
states  that  a  detachment  of  military  was 
about  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand,  ftfr  th« 
pmrpoae  of  taking  possession  of  that  island. 


AssAssiNAVtow  or  oArTAiw  BAaua« 
A  government  order  announces,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  circumstances  of  the 


dssdf  of  Gaplahi  Bhiker,  of  tha  aglh.  kia 
GoasSMiidant  at  King  OaotBa'a  Sonnd. 

^  Captain  Barker  appeared  anuaaatlj 
qualified  by  his  proecadioga  at  Port 
Baffles,  where  ha  was  first  statioBied,  to 
oondliate  and  manage  the  natisca»  when 
ha  found  extremely  boetile  to  our  Setlk- 
»«Dt«  At  Melville  Island,  which  ia  ia 
that  aaighbouxbood,  they-  bad  reoantly 
killed  the  surgeon,  and  another  gcntlemaB| 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  poet«  Still, 
Captain  Barker,  by  his  addresa  and  coo* 
mfS|  acquired  such  an  ascendeney  over 
tha  mrtivea  at  Port  Raffles,  that  previoua 
to  the  settlement  beii^'  withdiawai  the 
moat  amicable  intercourse  was  asldhlJdird 
between  them  and  the  Europeans. 

**  The  flovernor  being  desirous  of  avail- 
ing biniaelf  of  CapUin  Barker's  service^ 
placed  him  in  comnumd  at  King  George's 
Sound,  the  duties  of  which  staticm  be  dn- 
charged  with  his  usual  activity  and  diacre- 
tion.  That  settlement  having  been  btely 
placed  undar  the  goremment  of  western 
Austmlia,  Capt.  Barker  was  requested, 
when  returning  to  Sydney,  to  ascertain 
whetlier  tliere  was  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Lake  (Alexandrina)  lately  dis- 
covered  by  Captain  Sturt,  and  Gulf  ft. 
Vincent. 

«'  Having  aacartatoed  that  then  mm  mi 
pamage  from  the  Lakeiatotbo  Owl^  Capt. 
Barker  beeama  anxious  to  diaeover 
ther  there  waa  not  a  mora  practicable 

municaiioo  with  the  sea  on  the 

eosat  than  the  outlet  to  £neaumer  Bi^, 
AMrad  by  Captain  Slurt$  and  being desi. 
rous  of  examining  tha  shore  to  the  cast* 
ward  of  the  outlet  for  this  patftose;  Ht  preu 
posed  to  some  of  tha  partyi  being  himself 
unwell  at  the  time,  to  awim  In  thr  opporisa 
side,  which  being  dacKned,  as  thay  eooM 
not  take  any  anna  with  them,  ha  as 
Ms  conpaas  on  Ms  bead  and  awam  a 
Ha  waa  ahaamd  after  Ma  until  he  „ 
the  summit  of  a  sand  hill,  which  ha 
eanded,  and  wasnotaAarwaidsiaaB.  Tha 
party  •henrapaired  to  tharendaxvoiia  which 
had  been  fixe4  M  a  ahart  diaumw^  to  w^ 
Ma  return.  HnvMg  msainad  twanty-ftsa 
hsaiva  in  anxfoua  espactation,  and  bdng 
unaMa  to  Ubtoln  matetiab  to  fiarm  a  n^ 
they  Ksera  prevamadfrnaa  cvossiog  iha  out* 
let,  and  psooaadtaibeh*veaael,  which  had 
continuad  in  dm  Gulf.  They  than  imde 
for  GapoJarvia,  where  dny  mat  atisha  of 
imiiaai,-  and  a- woman  they  had  aean  at 
King  Gaorgf^  Sound  about  threw  yaoM 
before  in  a  aailingveami,  whoapoka  a  litda 
SOKKah.  Her  fodiar  and  unda  ware  of 
iMs  trihe^  and  being  now  jainad  hy  two 
aealers,  Bnrepaam,  foom  Kangaroo  laiandi 
Mr.  Kent,  tha  cMmnisSariai,  psncaadad 
with  a  pai^  camisthig  of  eight  pfenans^ 
to  the  outlet,  in  tha  hope  of  meeting  widi 
Ospc;  Barher^orhbtainhigaontotidSiigsor 
him.  The  wanHm's  fadMr  above  atludad 
tor  nanmd  '  Candey,*  waa  infomed  hy 
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tMim  wiion  liiey  met  at  thai  plaoa 
tfaatCapt.  Barker  had  baan  watched  on 
hia  landtag,  aod  followad  without  be- 
ipg  peroaivcd  by  three  natives,  who  treach* 
aroualy  put  him  to  death  with  thair  apcani 
and- then  threw  the  body  into  the  eea. 

**  It  ia  to  be  lamented  that  the  IcMoo 
wfaich  baa  been  iiimithed  by  this  malancho* 
}j  event  diould  have  been  acquired  at 
audi  gnat  cost  The  impertanoa  of  the 
aacri&e  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  it  the 
more  impreesiver  and  warn  those  who  may 
heraaftar  be  employed  in  a  similar  manneri 
to  benocNna  guarded,  when  likely  to  meet 
with  natiyea  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  aenar  amociate  widi  Europaana.*' 


fHm  the  Britiah  «al<^aiat.  The  toUl  valu^ 
of  the  eiportswas  j£31d,019,  of  which 
j^l 07,696  wece  for  coknual  produca, 
jeia7»971  for  the  produce  of  South  Sea 
fisheries,  &c. 

Curious  Ctotns.— A  case,  unique  in  its 
kind,  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Requests 
in  this  colony  i  the  plaintiff  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  Jack  Ketch,  and  the  de« 
fendant  the  Under-sheriff;  the  demand 
was  9s.  6d.  for  hanging  a  man,  which  the 
defendant,  refused  payuig^  not  having  re- 
ceived official  orders  on  the  subject.  The 
commissioner  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff^ as  be  proved  the  work -to  have  been  per^ 
fprmed  at  the  Instigation  of  the  defendant. 


MISCXLLANS008. 

Slate  of  jhtronomieai  Science. — Our 
Australian  calculators  of  eclipses  are  again 
at  fiiult  in  theiratatementa  set  fortI>  in  the  aU 
roanack,  respecting  the  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
which  look  place  on  Tuesdi^  night.  The 
eclipse  was  over  before  the  time  appointed 
by  them  for  its  commencement.  Tlie  night 
waa  unusually  fine,  and  the  moon  being  at 
the  full,  the  eclipse  waa  observable  to  the 
fuUeat extent  with  the  naked  eye.  It  com- 
menced at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  o*clock ; 
ait  fiprty  minulea  to  nine  it  was  at  its 
height,  and  by  ten  o*clock  it- had  concUid* 
cd,  and  die  moon  again  shone  forth  ia 
ilB  fall  qplendour.  It  is  aomewhat  singu* 
lar,  that  a  similar  mistake  was  made  rea* 
pacttng  the  late  eclipse  of  the  aun.— i6j^- 
wcy  Herakff  AuguM  S9. 

Skmo-f^MT.  Hume  informs  us,  that  the 
mcmotaips  beyond  the  Mujrrumbidgte,  am 
now  covered  with  snow,  in  many  plaoea  to 
iIm  depth  of  10  and  IS  feet,  and  that  from 
their  elevation,  theoonotry  around  .is  seen 
to  a  vast  extent,  presenting  an  unusual  ap. 


tba  same  natural  cause. — Ibik.  Stpt^  9. 

Stmali  Pox  amongit  ike  .<<6or%tnai.— We 
have  received  a  l^er  fram  the  interior 
atating  that  the  small  poek  ia  raging  Airii* 
ooaly  amongst  the  aboriginca  at-  Bnthurrt* 
-^Ibid. 

The  Ari9^»^A  graattv  priea  ia  ashed  in 
Sydpey  fort^a  mending  of  a  baromctea, 
abould  the  tube  be. broken,  llian  tha  eoet 
price  of  tho  article  in  England. 

Tatmankm  ff^ine.-^We  observe  by  tha 
TVada  List,  that  tha  iMtanam,  from  Lmufu 
caaton,.  haabrongfathere  iwelva  caska  of 
wano,  manu&ctured  in  Van  Dicmen's 
liand.  Tbaa  we  baHeva  ia  the  first  attempt 
of  the  kind  to  import  winea  in  either  colony 
of  thehr  own  growth  ;  may  it  not  be  the 
Init !-— %bic^  JferaU, 

Trade.'^Fram  accounts  of  the  yalua  of 
tfia  importa  into,  and  exports  from,  Syd* 
nay,  in  tba  last  year,  it  appears  that  die  to* 
ml  value  of  the  importa  wm  £467,990,  of 
which  ^£244,883  ware  for  gooda  from  tha 
United  Kingdom,  and  d€58,971  for  goods 


VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 
We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state, 
that  by  the  judicious  stationing  of  the  mi- 
litary at  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, the  incursions  of  the  aborigines  have 
been  so  completely  repelled,  as  that  the 
settlers  now  consider  themselves  to  possess 
entire  protection.  The  conduct  of  the  63d 
regiment  is  spoken  of  with  the  greatest 
commendation,  and  is  highly  crediuble  to 
that  fine  regiment.  The  principle  now 
adopted  by  the  local  government,  is,  in  our 
view  of  the  subject,  tha  true  one.  It  is 
strictly  defensive.  We  have  a  right  to  this, 
and  tp  the  whole  oi  this,  but  no  more  % 
and  we  are  in  sanguine  hopes  that  by  a 
steady  perseverance  therein,  the  great  ob«> 
jact  of  a  friendly  intercourse  may  be  finally 
established.  It  U  highly  gratifying,  how* 
9vert  to  knqw  that  the  whole  of  the  most 
exposed  of  the  settled  frontier  is  now  most 
satisfactorily  protected.^- Tiumontafiy  Jtu, 

A  committee  of  public  officers  has,  we 
learn,  been  appointed  by  his  excellency  to 
consider  tlie  propriety,  agreeably  to  in- 
structions fmrohcMaay  of  levpnga  tax  up- 
on  all  assigned  servants  ip  the  cojony,  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  10s.  each* — I\nd» 


SWAN  KIVEE. 

We  have  been  fiivoured  by  CapL-  San- 
dilands,  of  H.  M.  S.  0>mei,  with  the  fol. 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter  received  by  bim 
yesterday  from  Lieut.  Gov.  Stirling,  dated 
Perth,  July  24  I 

*<  Since  you  were  here,  we  have  made 
very  Air  progress,  and  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  gat  through  our  undertaking  with 
sueoesa.  Doo*t  believe  a  particle  of  tha 
stories  about  our  distress :  there  is  no  such 
thing,  except,  among  die  idle  and  worth- 
leae»  We  expect  to  feed  half  our  number 
from  ow  own  wfamt  this  year,  and  thft 
nNbtfje  of  them  the  season  following.  We 
now  want  more  labourers,  and  1  liope  soon 
to  see  the  flood*  tide  of  emigration  set  in 
again."— 4^A^  Gfoactlc,  ^.  SKX 

Private  acoouoia  from  the  Swan  River 
settlement  mention  that  provisioos  ware 
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cheiip  and  abundant,  there  having  been 
ample  supplies  obtained  from  England, 
Mevr  South  Wales;  &c.  The  settlers  were 
in  better  spirits.  The  gorernor  held 
out  a  bounty  of  1 5s.  per  bushel  for  grain 
grown  in  the  colony.  The  number  of  sel- 
lers at  Swan  Ri?er  were  estimated  at  1,600. 
About  200  acres  of  land  were  under  cuU 
timtion. 


The  Sir  George  Murray,  CapL  McDon- 
nell, from  New  Zealand,  has  brought  spe- 
cimens of  the  various  sorts  of  timber  and 
fancy  woods,  the  produce  of  New  Zealand. 
Specimens  of  cobalt,  and  of  metals,  ap- 
parently copper  and  silver,  it  is  reported, 
are  on  IxMrd,  in  the  possession  of  Capt. 
M<D.  A  party  of  the  New  Zealandera 
were  going  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  the 
Fairy  cutter  to  Towraga.  They  got  some 
of  the  natives  from  the  latter  place,  with 
whom  they  returned  to  the  Bay  of  Islands 
with  intention  to  feast  on  them,  but  it  was 
supposed  the  missionaries  would  interfere. 
Capt«  McDonnell  joins  former  travellera 
in  eulogising  the  greet  natural  riches  and 
commercial  advantages  of  New  Zealand, 
and,  as  one  engaged  in  the  trade  generally, 
aeems  to  relish  the  idea  of  a  Russian  war 
with  reference  to  the  flax  trade ;  and  if  a 
Baltic  war  should  follow,  the  spars  of  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  her  flax,  would  rise  in 
value.  New  Zealand  abounds  with  har- 
bours, and  with  a  savage,  but  hardy  indus. 
trious  people,  capable  of  great  exertion  in 
loading  vessels  with  timbw  and  flax.  War 
has  entirely  ceased  among  the  islanders  of 
New  Zealand.— iSyefik?y  GaxeUef  Aug*  9. 


ittatttititttf* 

Punishment  of  Slaves. — The  Gazette  de 
3fai(ricc  of  August  6  contains  an  order  of 
His  Majesty  in  Council,  dated  the  23d  of 
Feb.  last,  which  has  been  received,  and 
published  by  the  governor,  directint^  that 
the  use  of  chains,  fetters,  rings,  and  irons 
of  every  description  should  he  prohibited, 
either  in  the  punishment  or  correction  of 
slaves,  or  for  the  detention  of  their  per- 
sons, except  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
criminal  justice,  or  in  the  case  of  lunatic 
slaves,  confined  in  any  public  hospital. 
The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
£20,  nor  more  than  jCIOO,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
six  months,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment 
within  those  limits.  This  order  has  been 
passed  in  disallowance  of  an  ordinance 
which  was  transmitted  home  by  the  go- 
yemor  for  approval.   . 

3fM8um  to  Englamd.—'ExXxwIt  of  a  letter 
dated  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  Nov<  3> 
1831 :    "  Yesterday  a  colonial  meeting 


was  held,  the  most  numerona  I  ever  saw, 
in  order  that  Mr.  Adrian  d'Epinay  might 
communicate  to  the  inhabitants  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission  toEngland ;  and,  as  lar 
as  the  promises  of  ministers  can  be  relied 
on,  nothing  can  be  more  tranquillizing  or 
satislaetoiy,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
question.  Property  of  this  nature  is  de^ 
dared  to  be  inviolable*  and  enaandiMtion, 
when  practicable,  must  march  rand^i- 
liand  with  indemnification.  We  are  to 
have  a  colonial  legislative  council,  oooi- 
posed  of  five  members  of  the  government, 
five  planters,  and  five  merchants ;  a  free 
press,  with  certain  wholesome  lestiie- 
tions ;  the  abolition  of  all  government  mo- 
nopolies ;  a  reduction  in  all  the  bi^  sala- 
ries of  the  civil  emplojrees,  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  taxation,  as 
the  colony  in  future  is  not  to  he  taxed 
beyond  its  expenditure,  and  the  taxes  are 
to  be  levied  by,  and  in  such  manner,  and 
on  such  articles*  as  the  legishitive  council 
may  deem  most  advantageous  for  the 
colony,  8ec*^ 


.»» 


MANILLA. 

Our  latest  accounts  from  Manilla  men- 
tion that  the  exportation  of  cigars  ni'ss 
allowed :  but  that  of  rice  still  prohibited. 
The  locusts  had  made  their  appeanmce 
in  the  provinces  ih  immense  swarms, 
threatening  devastation  to  the  crop  of  rice 
on  the  ground,  as  also  to  the  sngar  canes : 
and,  though  damage  had  not  as  yet  re- 
sulted, this  had  induced  the  government 
to  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  permit 
the  exportation  till  these  insects  were  de- 
stroyed, or  their  progress  checked. 

Yet,  under  the  indulgence  given  to 
most  rules,  sn  exception  has  been  made 
in  iavor  of  a  large  Portuguese  ship,  wfaicfa 
has  been  permitted  to  load  with  about 
13;000  piculs,  whilst  several  small  British 
and  American  vessels  have  been  obliged 
to  return  empty,  though  th^  caigoes 
were  purchased  previous  to  the  exporta- 
tion being  prohibited,  and  are  still  lyings 
at  the  risk  of  the  purchasers,  in  the  port. 
— Casnion  Beg.  Oct.  1. 

We  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  one  of 
our  recent  Nos.,  the  system  pursued 
by  the  Manilla  government  of  expdlii^ 
the  poorer  class  of  Chuiese  residents  from 
the  island ;  and  we,  at  the  time,  artrihufied 
it  to  the  wish  to  encourage  native  Isboor- 
en  in  preference  to  foreignere. 

In  the  RegiHro  mercantU  for  June,  we 
notice  thirty-eight  Chinese  '*  expelled  the 
country,*'  and,  during  the  month  of  July, 
we  find,  in  additran  to  Chinese,  which 
now  seems  a  thing  of  course,  the  names 
of  an  American  and  Portuguese  Among 
the  eiqielled.  The  reason  for  this  we  know 
not.— iW.  OcL  15. 
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REGISTER. 


^OV^RMM£!fT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

orncs&s  Tisiriifo  tub  hill  yrovihcu. 

MBod-Quariir*,  Simlay  Avg,  13>  1^1* 
T— The  Coiiiioand«r.m-ebief  is  pleated  to 
jnoiDiUgate  the  following  orders,  for  the 
giiidanee  of'  officers,  who  may  be  desirous 
at  proceeding  to  any  part  of  the  Hill 
FvQvioces  therein  adverted  to : 

1.  AU  applications  for  leave  to  the 
Hills,  are,  in  future,  to  specify  distinctly 
what  part  of  the  mountains  the  applicant 
desires  to  visit. 

S*  Officers  on  entering  the  Hills,  whe^ 
ther  by  the  immediate  possessions  of  the 
British  Government,  or  ^  tiie  protected 
territories  of  independent  chiefs,  will  re- 
port their  arrival,  and  their  proposed  route, 
-to  the  political  officers  in  charge  of  the 
tract  tiMy  will  have  entered ;  vie.  in  Ke- 
maoon,  to  the  resident  commissioner  at 
Ahnorah ;  in  (he  mounti^ins  north,  or  in 
4he  neighbourhood  of  the  Deyrsh  Dhoon, 
to  lili^r  Young  at  Deyijah ;  and  on  those 
>to  the  north-west,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
ISubattioo»  to  Captain  Kennedy ;  stating 
tilieir  intended  place  of  residence,  and 
reporting  ai\y  etoige  of  it,  which  may  be 
made. 

S.  All  officers  are  prohibited  from  pro- 

cfoding  beyond  the  first  snowy  range ;  or 

in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlege,  beyond  the 

military  post  of  Khotghur ;  or  from  cross- 

•ijBg  that  river  into  the  territory  subject  to 

Stunjeet  Sing,  except  uuder  special  per- 

mis^on  from  the  resident  at  Delhi,  to  be 

.  f  pplied  for  through  the  civil  authorities  at 

'  Almorah,  Deyrab,  or  Subathoo,  by  whom 

any  disregard  of   the  foregoing  regula- 

'  tions  will  be  reported  to  the  Adjutaot- 

'  general   of  the  army,  for  the  notice  of 

(^  Excellency  the  Commander-io-chief. 

« 

WffZllM  JOa   SKRJEANTS  AND   BAYILDAKS. 

Head'Quartera,  Simla,  Aug,  15,  1831. 

y^TjbuB   ;Comnumder-in-chief,    with   the 

4imction  of  the  Government  is  pleased 

to  direct  the  substitution  of  hizils,  mstead 

of  pikes,  for  the  Serjeants  of  the   £u- 

jropcan  regiments,  and  the  havildars  of 

native   infantry   of   the    line.     Officers 

oonmandiiig  regiments  will  accordingly 

f^ef^  fqx  tjiie  nun^ber  of  fuziis  required 

\  ;to^rff)|^e  t)ie^piVesno>r  m  ii^  i^Ui  their 

.riffk^clDii^  corps. 

GAXBUMG  Va  THE  ABMY. 

Htad-Owfrter;  Simla,  Ayg.  16,  1831. 
rr-ne  Conummder^in-chief  has  the  sa- 
tiifoctioii  to  believe,  from  inquiries  which 
r.  Jnir.  N^S.  Vol.  7.  Ko.97. 


he  has  made  on  the  subject,  that  the  pi^e- 
tice  of  gambling  is  not  Jir^ol  at  the  sta- 
tions and  out-posts  of  the  army ;  yet  in- 
stances of  it  have  been  recently  birought 
to  his  knowledge,  which  render  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  call  the  atteotion  ^ 
every  officer  commanding  a  station  or  a 
regiment,  to  the  doty  of  discoursging  it. 

Indulgence  ja  the  habits  of  gambling  is 
so  obviously  prejudicial  to  the  discipline 
of  an  army,  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  loss  of  character, 
are  so  likely  to  be  its  consequcncee,  that 
the  Com mander-in-ohief  earnestly  calls  on 
every  officer,  whose  rank  and  situation 
g^ve  weight  and  influence  to  his  senti- 
ments and  eonduet,  to  discount^iuince, 
by  every  means,  a  practice  which  his  judg- 
ment must  condemn. 

Under  the  sense  with  which  be  is  im- 
'  pressed  of  his  own  duty,  and  with  the 
opinion  which  be  entertsins  of  the  ten. 
dency  of  these  habits  to  in>pair  the  most 
useful,  end  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  most 
brilliant  qualities,  theCommander.in.chtef 
can  never  consider  any  officer  rs  deserving 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  government, 
or  his  own,  who  shall  be  known  to  per- 
severe in  them. 

saraxiiosB  of  aaoiMsias. 

ffead'Quai-tera.Simla^  ^t<^.  27. 1881.— 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  the 

•  native  in&ntry  regiments  of  the  line  are 

directed  to  complete  their  numbers  to  the 

established  strength  of  640  privates.   ' 

mUTAftV     OmCKRS     BOUUMO     CIVIL 

ArroiKTXEins. 

Fart  Wiiliatn,  Sejit.  9,  18^1. -^With  re- 
ference to  the  G.O.  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Governor.general,  dated  Simla,  4th 
July  18S1,*  the  following  list  of  public 
officers  and  departments  under  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  to  which  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
order  is  declared  applicable,  is  published 
under  his  Lordship's  instructions  for  the 
information  of  all  concerned. 

LIST. 

Cval  branch  <yflhe  Army' 
Department  miliury  secretary  to  jgo- 
.verameot. 

Stipendiary  members  military  board. 
Audit  department. 
Commissariat  department. 
'  Judge-ad vocate-generarsdepartmept. 
Secretary  to  military  board. 
Pay-roasters. 
Pension  pay-maaters. 
Ordnance  commissariat. 


(U) 
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RegUier. — Ca!cuUa» 


[Mabch, 


Clotljing  agents. 

Secretary  to  the  clothing  board. 

All  officers  employird  permanently  as 
political  agents  or  assistants  to  political 
■gents. 

Officers  employed  in  cItU  charge  of 
districts. 

Agents  for  gun.«arriages. 

Agents  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. 

Barrack-masters. 

Offleen  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  while  so  employed. 

Officers  in  charge  of  canals,  bridges,  or 
roads. 

Officers  of  the  stud  department. 

fiurrcyor-geoeral's  department. 

Officers  of  the  revenue  survey. 

Superintendent  of  police. 

Superintendent  of  the  foundery. 

Appointmenti  in  the  mints. 

MILITAET  STATION  OF  KKRAB. 

FaH  WiUiam,  Sept.  SO,  1831  .—It  having 
been  resolved,  under  instructions  from  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor.general,  to  abo- 
lish Keitah  as  a  military  sUtion,  the  ap- 
pointments of  brigadiers  and  brigade-  major 
in  Bundlecund  will  cease  on  the  84th  of 
Kovembcr  next. 

najxr  or  yaoops. 

Fori  miUam,  Sept,  SO,  1831.— The  fol- 
lowing movementit  and  changes  in  the  des- 
tination of  corps  ordered  to  move  in  the 
ensuing  relief  will  take  place,  consequent 
on  the  troops  being  withdrawn  from  Kei- 
tah : 

8th  Regt.  L.  C.»  from  Nusseerabad  to 
Cawopoor,  when  relieved  by  the  1st  L.C. 

13th  R^.  N.  I.,  from  Keitah  to  Ba. 
reilly,  right  wing  15th  Oct.,  left  wing  on 
the  arrival  of  a  wing  of  the  67th  Regt.  at 
Banda. 

Wing  15th  Regt.  N.J.,  from  Bareilly 
to  Shahjehanpore,  when  relieved  by  the 
right  wing  13th  Regt. 

40th  Regt.  N.  I.,  from  Mbow  to  Ally 
Ghur,  15lh  Oct.  On  the  arrival  of  this 
corps  at  Agra,  a  wing  to  be  detached  and 
take  the  duties  at  Etawah,  until  the  arrival 
of  a  wing  of  the  67th  Regt. 

61st  Regt  N.  I.,  from  Shahjehanpore 
and  Etawah  to  Neemuch,  when  relieved 
by  wings  of  the  15th  and  40th  RegU.  re. 
spectively. 

67th  Regt.  N.I.,  from  Mhow  to  Banda 
and  Euwah,  when  relieved  by  the  65th 
Regt. 

68th  Regt.  K.  I.,  from  DinaporetoMyn- 
poorie,  1st  Nov. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT.  WILKINSON. 

ffsad.  Quarters,  Simla,  Aug.  B,  1831. 
—At  a  European  Geneml  Court  martial, 


assembled  at  Secrole,  Benares,  on  the  9th 
May  1831,  of  which  Lieut- Col.  P..T.  Co- 
myn,  24th  N.I.,  is  president,  Lient. 
Henry  Wilkinson,  of  the  30th  regt.  N.L, 
was  aiTBigned  upon  the  following 
charges : —  

Charges* — **  Lieut.  Henry  Wnkiason, 
of  the  30tb  regt,  N.L,  charged  with  con- 
duct unbecoming  the  character  of  an  offi- 
cer and  a  gentleman. 

**  1st.  In  having,  about  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  2Sd  February  1831, 
during  the  absence  of  Lieut.  Loftie,  of  the 
same  regiment  on  duty,  gone  to  that  offi- 
cer's house,  on  pretence  of  obtaining 
books,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  sleep- 
ing apartments,  and  thereby  having  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  disgrace  of  being 
taken  away  from  the  house  by  two  native 
servants. 

**  2d.  Having  been  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation when  oAicer  of  the  day,  on  the  28d 
of  February  1831." 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

FhuHng. — "  The  court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  what  has  appeared 
on  part  of  the  prosecution,  together 
with  what  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  Henry 
Wilkinson,  has  urged  in  his  defence,  is  oif 
opinion,  that  so  much  only  of  the  chaige 
is  proved,  '  the  prisoner  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away  from  Lieut-  Loftie*s 
bungalow,  on  the  evening  of  the  89d  Fe- 
bruary,* but  attaches  no  criminality  to  it. 

"  The  court,  therefore, 

"  Acquits  him  of  the  first  cbaige ; 

"  Acquits  him  of  the  second  charge.*' 
Disapproved, 

(Signed)        Dalhousie, 

Commander-in-chief- 
Remarks  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Commander-in-chief. 
Although  the  court,  unaccountably, 
have  not  found  the  facts  of  Lient  Wil- 
kinson's conduct  at  the  house  of  Lient 
Loftie,  they  have  found  one  fiict,  which, 
in  the  Commander-in-chiefs  opinion,  fiilly 
establishes  those  which  tliey  have  re- 
jected, viz.  Lieut.  Wilkinson's  being  led 
away  from  the  bungalow ;  to  whidi,  bow- 
ever,  the  court  attach  no  disgrace.  The 
slightest  observatk>n  of  life  and  manneti 
in  this  country  carries  the  conviction,  that 
there  must  exist  some  powerful  excite- 
ment before  a  native  servant  would  seixe 
a  British  officer  and  European  gentleman, 
calling  himself  a  friend  of  his  master,  and 
well  known  as  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house;  or,  that  a  person  vested  with 
these  characters,  and  armed  with  con- 
scious rectitude,  would  quietly  submit  to 
the  manual  control  of  a  menial.  Hie 
Commander-in-chief  can  only  ascribe  sodi 
submission  to  a  just  sense  of  the  conduct 
which  led  to  it  or  the  fiict  imputed  in  the 
2d  chaise,  that  Lieut  WUkiiisoii  was  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  of  wfaicby  howpevtr, 
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be  is  aeqiiitted.  The  on!  j  mnaining  con- 
jecture, therefore,  would  have  been  inti- 
midation, had  it  not  been  repelled  by 
Lieut-  Wilkinson  in  his  defence,  where 
he  sajTs,  that  "  it  required  his  utmost  for- 
bearance not  to  chastise  the  servant  on 
the  spot;  nothing  but  his  friendship  for 
Lieut.  Loftie,  and  the  consciousness  that 
the  servant  was  acting  under  a  mistaken 
notion  of  duty,  prevented  his  so  doing.** 

Whatever  be  the  merit  of  Lieut.  Wil- 
kinson for  this  forbearance,  the  declared 
motive  for  it  is,  in  the  Commander-in- 
chiefs  opinion,  a  strong  corroboration  of 
the  evidence  to  his  previous  conduct ;  for 
the  **  mistaken  notion  of  duty**  (the 
words  of  IJeut.  Wilkinson),  is,  at  least, 
the  honest  judgment  of  the  servant,  that 
he  was  justified  in  seizing  and  turning 
Lieut.  Wilkinson  out  of  his  master's 
house ;  and  as  the  conduct  which  the  se- 
veral witnesses  attest  is  not  contradicted, 
the  Commander-in-chief  must  consider 
this  concession,  by  Lieut.  Wilkinson,  of 
the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  servant,  as 
confirming  his  evidence  to  that  disgrace- 
ful conduct  which  led  to  the  exhibition  of 
them. 

It  is  ever  a  painful  feeling  for  the  Com- 
roander-in  chief  to  dissent  from  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  the  more  so  when  his 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  army  under 
his  command,  compels  him  to  express 
that  dissent  in  terms  of  strong  disappro^ 
bation. 

Had  the  court  declared  a  general  ac- 
quittal, the  Commander-in-chief,  unable 
to  conjecture  the  grounds  of  their  deci- 
aion,  might  have  admitted  the  assumption 
of  superior  means  possessed  by  the  court 
of  pronouncing  on  the  credibility  of  the 
evidence  brought  before  them,  and,  in 
consequence,  have  merely  declared  the 
opposite  conclusions  he  had  formed  from 
the  proceedings  submitted  to  him  ;  but 
aa  the  court  have  proclaimed  the  grounds 
and  principle  of  their  sentence,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief has  no  alternative  but 
thus  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  the  find- 
ing and  sentence  are  at  variance  with  the 
evidence,  and  its  obvious  inference,  as 
well  as  injurious  to  the  character  and  ho- 
nour of  the  army. 

Lieut  Wilkinson  is  to  be  released  from 
•rreat,  and  directed  to  return  to  his  duty. 


.     LIBUT.    N AYLOE.F— U£UT.  WILLIAMS. 

-  Head-Qnariertf  Sinda,  SepL  ISfA, 
1831. — At  a  European  General  Court- 
martial  assembled  at  Meerut,  on  the  11th 
Aug.  1831,  of  which  Colonel  Oglander, 
of  H.M.  86th  regt  (Cameronians),  it 
President  Lieut. C.  Henry  Naylor,  of  the 
8th  regt.  N.  I.,  was  arraigned  on  the  fol- 
lowing charge : 

Charge, — *'  Lieut)  C.  Henry  Naylor, 
of  the  8th  regt   N.  L,  charged  with 


breach  of  his  arrest,  at  Delhi,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  June  1831." 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding.^The  court  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  do  find  the  prisoner, 
Lieut  C.  Henry  Naylor,  of  the  8th  regt. 
N.  I.,  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  hia 
chaiige. 

Sentence, — **  The  court  do,  therefore, 
sentence  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  C.  Henry 
Naylor,  of  the  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  cashiered.*' 
Approved, 

(Signed)    Dalbodsib, 
Commandar-in-cbief. 

Recommendation  of  the  Court. —  llie 
court   having  thus   discharged  a  duty, 
which  (though  painful  to  their  feelings, 
as  consigning  to  ruin  an  ofiScer  of  long 
standing  in  the  Hon.  Company's  service, 
who  has  by  his  situation,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  his  commanding    officer, 
rendered  useful  and  good  and  honourable 
service  in  his  profession)  baa  been  im- 
perative on  them  under  the  cireumstancea 
of   the  case,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Articles  of  War;  yet  they  still  hope,  that 
their  unanimous  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  his  Exc  the  Commander-in-chief  may 
obtain  in  his  favour  a  remission  of  the 
severe  sentence  which  the  law  has  com- 
pelled the  court  to  adopt     This  officer's 
offence  may  admit  of  some  extenuation, 
as  having  been  committed  when  under 
the  immediate  chaige  of  an  officer,  with 
whose  permission  he   appeare   to  have 
acted ;  and  there  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  circumstances  of  a  delicate  nature,  to 
which  the  prisoner  alludes,  though  with- 
out enterii^f  into  any  detail,  were  of  so 
peculiar  a  character  as  to  have  exercised 
so  strong  an  influence  on  his  mind,  that  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  altogetlier,  he  vras 
deprived  of  that  judgment  by  which  hia 
actions  might  be  supposed  to  be  usually 
controlled.     It  may,  therefore,  the  court 
think,  admit   of  reasonable  hope,  that 
should  clemency  be,  in  this  instance,  ex- 
tended to  him,  his  future  career  may  be 
as  distinguisheil  by  useful  and  honourabia 
service,  as  that  which  has  passed,  to  which 
his   commanding  officer  has   borne   so 
strong  a  testimony. 

In  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  same  court-martial,  Lieut.  Stephen 
Williams,  of  the  8th  Regt.  N.  I.,  was  ap> 
raigned  on  the  following  charge : — 

Charge, — *' Lieut  Stephen  Williams, 
8th  regt  N.  I.,  charged  with  having,  at 
Delhi,  on  the  ni^t  of  the  7th  June  1831, 
when  commanding  a  guard  over  a  pri- 
soner committed  to  his  chai^ge,  allowed 
such  prisoner  to  leave  his  place  of  con- 
finement in  disobedience  of  orders,  and  in 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war." 

On  which  chaige  the  court  came  to  the 
following  decision : 
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R4tgjiti&r,^i^itkttt.^ 


[Ma«c«» 


^/uAhT— *'  HiecNAirf .  tt^  fiie  priBoA«r*s 
ple»  of  guilty,  and  vport  (he  eridenc^  before 
tbem,  do  iMt  the  pvlsonerr  Lieat  Ste- 
phen WiDiams.  of  the  8th  fegt  N.  I., 
gohtf  of  the  criAe  laid  to  hie  cbafge.** 

Swrtetofe.— "  The  court  do,  tbereltove^ 
•eAtenoe  tlte  prisoner,  L?eat'  Stephen  WR- 
liMis,  Af  the  8th  regt.  N.  1.,  to  be  dis. 
cbaiged  the  service.' ' 

Approved, 
(Signed)  DAtaousie, 

Commander- in  ChieL 

Recommtndatiat^  of  the  Gmr/.— 'The 
court  having  thus  manifested  by  rheir  sen- 
tence the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  dan- 
gerous cimsequences  with  which  such  an 
oll^ce  Woidd  aflfect  the  discipline  of  the 
service,  stUi  tee  that  there  are  drctim- 
statices  in  this  case  which  phice  the  pH- 
Sonet  in  a  situation  in  which,  unhappily, 
his  feelingei  ai  a  man  Were  ^  wrought 
oil,  as  to  have  overcome  bis  judgmeht, 
atid  he  therefore  permitted  hinMelf  to  de* 
part  fl«M»  the  exact  terms  of  his  ofders,  by 
which,  as  Ml  officer  on  duty,  he  ought  to 
have  been  strictly  bound.  Considering 
the  deep  sense  of  his  findt,  which  from 
tho  first  he  has  shewn,  and  the  very  fh- 
tovrable  Aatemenfei  of  previous  character, 
reedrded  on  the  proceedings,  the  court 
beg  earnestly  to  reeoromend  him  to  the 
mereiftfl  ^oneideration  of  hie  ExceHency 
the  Conmander-in-chief. 

^tmarki  hf  his  ExcAnejf  <Ae  Cdm- 
mmekr-in-diuf. Tlie  Commander-in- 
chief  accedes  to  the  application  of  the 
court  in  fisvour  of  Lieuts  Naylor  and 
WtltlHilli,  who  ai«  thue  jttMly  convicted 
df  high  n«tdi«i  of  mitltilty  UiUcipKne. 

The  ttstMt^T9  bf  the^  ofllcert,  in  Um 
correct  and  xealoiis  discha^  of  their 
dilCtee  until  the  present  occurrence,  M 
testified  by  the  officers  under  whose  com- 
mand they  have  served,  and  the  contrition 
I^ieuts.  Naylor  and  Wiliiftms  have  eviriced 
fbr  their  offences,  satisfy  the  Codamander- 
in-chief  that  the  publicity  of  the  sentences 
cff  the  court  will  have  an  equally  good 
dfect  as  the  enforcement  Of  them,  lliese 
Mitencos  will  at  the  same  time  fully  dis- 
pel the  erroneous  notions  that  a  military 
guard  over  the  quarters  of  an  ofiicer  frees 
him  from  responsibility  to  arrest,  or  that 
An  efflcer  commanding  such  guard  may  de- 
Tiate  from  his  positive  instructions,  under 
the  impression  that  the  security  of  his 
prisoner  is  all  that  is  required  of  htm. 

The  Commander-in-chief  accordingly 
remits  the  sentences  awarded  aguinei 
Lieuts.  Ni^r  tnd  WiHtatns  mspectiveiyk 

Lieutb.  Naylor  And  Williams,  oftlie8Ui 
K.  I.)  Are  to  be  relteeed  (torn  arrafct,  and 
to  be  directed  to  return  to  their  duty. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 
Aug,  S3l  llr.r.  Ixnrth,  HMtcmt  xoAm  Munft- 


rifld  ^ktM^  Tdrferll' 


Mflttcf  of  twe 
divkion. 
Mr.  E.  Pdkw,  •■tetant  uAder  ditto  dktow 

Mr.  J.  S.  TorraM,  aMbtaat  under  oommlMiaer 
ol  revenue  and  dicttit,  5th  <ir  nuvlly  dhrWaa. 

SKi,  Mr.  /.  IteM,  ■aHiliiil,  nUfer  ooamiintawr  Sf 
ravemw  and  chcttH*  7Ukor  Humecrpota  ifiriaiaBu 
Mr.  H.  C.  Halkett.a«aiatant  iiadv  ditto  dittos 


mSi 


%  Mr.  G.  R.  Clark,  poUtkal  afaat  i 


and 


9.  Mi^  John  Low  (mlUtary  eaubllahniaBt  of 
Fort  Saukt  Oeatga),  raiMeat  at  Lvcknoir. 

Hon.  RkhaM  CavondMi,  latidatt  at  ( 

Llfliit..CoL  AbndUHD  Lodcett.  aupohit 
of  Ajroear,  and  political  a^ent  at  thatatatioik. 

10.  CapL  J.  Manson.  7Sd  ragt.  N.I., 
skiiar  with  Bi^  Row. 

Judldaiand  Rgoentte  Departmemtt. 

Stptt  18.  Mr.  W.  CtawfotOi  joint  aaSslatnto  i 
daputy  oollBctMr  of  aOPthBtn  dirWcBk  of 
cund. 

27.  Mr.  W.  T.  Toone,  magistrate  of  Shahahadi 

Mr.  T.  d.  Beale,  joint  magistrate  and 
edSkeiar  of  dlatrict  of  Goruckpoab 

Mr.  W.  F.  TlmtepaoB,  aliiitant  umIs 
lioiiKof  iwaBMSsnt  dtoiit,  7tborHi 

diyiaion. 


MILITARY  AFFOINTM£NTS» 
PROMOTIONS,  ftc 


For*  Wimmm,  Jhtgk  fl6>  ISSl.— Em. 
N.I.,  mupondod  fronMrrioe,  vanding  •  n 
on  his  conduct  to  Hon.  Court  of  Directors. 

Sspr.  t.— 07M  V.h  Supeiuunt.  Enft.W.  K  Luaft^ 
ttylNoaahtoaefllcttteatnngtiiof  I 


of  July  14B1,  T.  W.  WoUatioB  dec. 

TSdN.I.  Supemum.  Lletit.  Peter  Abbott  teou^ 
on  eCfeetlre  strength  of  fCgt>f  fkoaa  14lli  Ang.  101, 

Cadet  of  infuitrvFr.  Sherreff  admitted  OQ 
csublishmeot.~N|r.  w,  O..H.  McChay—  tfrnlftid 
oiieitab.asa& 


Capt.  W.Cublttt  18th  N.I..  to  tdct 
CalctttU  native  miUtia,  duriqg  Capt. 
ab.'>ence  on  leave,  to  Mauritius. 

Jnjbntrp.  LieajL-CoL  Jamts  Alexander  CD  te 
eol.,  from  5th  Mnr  18S1,  t.  J.  NioaL  ^ao 
John  Hunter  te  te  li<ttt.Hool.,  ▼.  R.  Martin  i 
with  ranlcfrom  21st  Jan.l831.v.G.P.BalBer 
^MaiorW.  R.C.COBt]ey  to  te  Ueot-ooL,  fkeaa 
Mh  May  1831,  v.  J.  Alraandar  pMm. 

fisa  N.J.  CapU  Jamei  Fhishavd  to  te  mttati 
and  Lieut.  Edw.  M.  Onr  to  be  capt.  of  a  oompw^ 
from  9lst  Jan.  18S1,  in  sue  to  J.  Honter  pranu-* 
Supemvm.  Lieot.  C.  J.  H.  Paieau  brau^  at 
eCRsctive  strength  of  icgt. 

TtA  N.Z.  CapU  J.  B.  Pratt  to  te  naitfor.  and 
Lieut,  and  Brer.  Capt.  Henry  Tempter  to  te  capL 
of  a  oomp.,  ttam  5th  May  1831,  in  sue.  to  W^  R.  C 
Costleyprom. — Supenum.  Lieut.  H.  J.McGeo^pi 
brought  on  eflbctive  strength  of  icgt. 

57M  N.I,  Ens.  Wm.  Wollaaton  (dec)  to  Ift 
lieut.,  from  87th  Feb.  1889,  ▼.  W.  Hope  maomA 
fttnn  efl^ctive  list  of  army.— Sopcmiim.  Ucnti 
Edwin  Marriott  brought  on  eflbctive  stx«Bgth  df 


67M  NJ.  UaaL  J.  B.  F Atom  to  te  oapt.  of  ■ 
oomp.,  V.  R.  P.  Fulclier  retired,  with  rank  fton 
99d  May  180^  ▼.  H.  T.  Smith  prom.)  This  caaoeli 
prom,  of  Lieut.  R.  P.  Fokliecv  published  in  G.  O. 
of  4tliDec.  UBB.)  Bill.  Arcb.CfefilMdt  to  tellrtil., 
fkom  88d  May  18»,  ▼.  J.  B.  Fenton 
num.  Lieut.  W .  B.  tlumiaan  and  ~ 
S.C.  Hamptoo  bKMighton 

TQgt. 

ttMUt-ifuitrfett,  Aum.  10,  lltu^— Ttie 
division  Older  eonflrmed  i-s-4<1but  H.  M» 

to  act  M  a4).  to  left  WU«  of  8d  bai. 

during  absence,  on  leave,  of  LlauL  Abbott 
8th  Aug. 

Aug,  19.— lOM  N,L  LkuU  R.  O.  Btmgt  to  Ml 
intihp.alxlqmiMitaA 

ibrf  inmntt,  9m*i^infiminf,  luior feM«t 


1839.] 

Warden  dec.  .  -       _^      * 

7th  L.C.  Lfeut.  FreA  Angrio  to  be  etpt.  of  a 
tri2^r*^d  comet  Chark.  aim  to  ^^^^     frc« 
aOCh  Aug.  1831,  in  iuc  to  C  Dti«n  dec. 
UM  JV.I.  Capt.  ^ohn  Tayloi  to  be  m^lox,  Md 

lSS  John  6.^yen.  ^  ^  "P^^^'^.^aisiSii' 
93d  Auc.  IIB1»  in  sue  to  R.  Rich  proow--w*P?- 
SSn.  ^euD.  S.  BosiWIl  l»o»ight  oft  effccUve 

atiength  of  regt 

Liettt^C  C.  Toulttiin,  38d  N.I.,  tmuCeifed,  at 
his  own  TO^uett,  to  Invalid  eeta^ 

to  act  auidj.  to  detachment  of  ^th  bet- artntenrat 
Dum  Diun,  during  Lieut.  Bennetrt  *''!l?^ii,  IS 
ailiit  JulY.— LleuO.  H.  Vanrenen  to  act  a»  adj.  to 
ISJh  N.U  duiiM  Lieuu  and  Adj. Wlkotfs  ataence, 
on  teBve;  date  lit  July. 

Ene.  H.  A.  Morreiwo.  63d,  to  do  duty  with  Md 
5r.I.,  until  cod  of  October. 

road?ln  division  ot<^,«  «>»•  *t  ^/^hSSSSS 
cd  — AiiMfc  Swrgii.  T.  8*oit  andP.  C.  H«n*Bion 
to  do  duty  with  H.M.  16lh  Foot^Aiitet.  Sung. 

H.A.  Brace,  and  W.  Scott,  Cwtopowr        .     j^ 

iJ!!!S'p!^bed  examination  in  Penlan  and  Hln- 
SaeMeetangua«c«.  ^^^SUtl!^  JShS?  SS^ 

MnTeMh  N.I^3n>#.  1*  hkmu  A.  L.  Willto,  Si* 

Aug, ».— The  following  regfaoent^  ordw*  g«- 
aiSS:-El-.  W.  BtWge  to  ««  •  "J;  ^  gd  N.I. 
durhiff  abience,  on  l«ve,  of  Lieut.  •»«  Adj. 

Siann  of  his  o«Bce  to  Lieut.  J.  F.  ^^^^^^ 
tStttJtpeTM  a  tBn^  anraoganeiit!  date  10th 

The  follBwhig  TeiTOvrfsc^  eoijgna  made^^  T* 

STtIcMI.  from  7*i  to  M  N.l.-R.  f.  i»nnPMp' 
&il7ff to«?*  N.L-J.  liac  IJ«SW.  frjg  3f^ 
to47th  N.L-jTHenncaey,  from  2Wh  to  60ih  N.I. 
Za'  p.  Pteyie,  ttvm  7th  to  18th  N.L 

Sunemum.  Ene.  Samuel  Toulmln,  at  his  o^ia 
M^Mlt[^t«mwled  from  6»lh  tb  «3d  N.U  u  »?«. 

num.  ensign.  ,    _    ___ 

^r.  m-The  toltowlnjt  division  ordeMoo^ 

flrmSi-Aisist.  8ttt|.  8-Jta»»»J  *J  'TwSin 
water  to  Meerat,  and  Aisirt.  Sui«.  "'^.waMon 
STSduly^  H.M.3dBuft»  d«iteah  Auj^-- 
CaSetUm  of  enghieeis,  ^.Vr^^^f^ 
and  to  do  duty  wHh  sappers  «ni«*^.Urll2£ 
Si.-Assbt.  Sum.  J.  ^^[f^PortSrSSI  aSJ^ 
^dcharge  of  aitflfery  at  B"««'f?*,^l*S;^*S& 
jTMcCl&and  to  do  duty  with  3d  L.C*  i  diM  »• 


Fart  WUUam,  Sn>t  ^^^T?^  i^i??SSS 
Lteut.  T.  M.  Bnanebttii^t  on  effective  s 
ofTCgt.,  from  9th  Sept.  1831,  v.  C.  C  Touimm 
txaraf.  to  invalid  csUb.  .__j.t.* 

ftSl,  ▼.  D.  A.  Heywood  dec  

Mr.  Riehaxd  PMUlpsoii  admitted  to  wrtl^eat  an 

IMsiit.  sitigeon. 
Cant.  H.  B.  Henderson,  fllh  N.T.,  oBMijg  In 

mMn  au^tor  geocraft  office,  to  be  id  aeiMant, 

sen  numlrr'*^  loiniiilaiinnrT  with  Biuee  Rao* 

Lieut.  R.  G.  MacGwgor,  'SR- ^f  22;;d°,2Sn 
«laie  m  M  aislst.  military  auditor  g«i«nl,  untu 

Iterther  Olden.  ^      ^   „ 

cal  duties  at«ehote.  I»«n«»«®  ■J'^^lSldte 
pal jHJitlcal  Agency,  v.  Hamilton  proceeded  » 


M7 

Aliton  to  belnMrp.aadqtt.  adstar. 

»M.  1.— The  *>ll0«rtw  regiaMntei  ofder  «»- 
fi55:-Lleut.  T.  D.7olw  ^^^^^^^ 
ter^  and  qu.  mart,  to  7th  I*C:^*«J^JJ?«5& 
ongencral  leave,  at  Lieut.  Hidhedi  dale  l«b 
▲«g. 

HW  nan  fen.  Ens.  W.  O.  Don,  48d  N.U  to  be 
a4).,  V.  Oldham  rerigned. 

Cadet  J.  S.  Banks  permitted,  atbts  own  request* 
to  continue  doing  doty  with  83d  N.L 

Sept.  2.  —The  following  removals  of  oovneCi 
mX:  W.  J.  E.  Boysr  fnwi  8lhi  G-Scott.  ftom 
dChi  end  J.  R.  Burt,  from  3d  to  «A  i*C-— M. 
Lushington,  f^om  1st  to  7t>i  L.C.— W.  Bakes,  fkenv 
9d  eoWi  L.C. 

Aaifat.  Surg.  CampMI  If  cKlnoon  app.  «>  48< 
N.I. 

Fort  wanam,  Sept.  21.— Brtgadlaw  J.  N.  Sirfd; 
and  «.  White,  app.  to  general  staff  of  armt.  wim 
rank  of  brlgadtter  general,  Ibrmer  ««»»»•  _™ 
latter  ftom^ith  Nov.  1831,  ▼vM^-Owfc^ftae 
and  Knox,  whose  totir  on  staff  expire  on  those 
dattfs  respectively. 

ColflMi  C.  8.  Faon,  cB.,^61rt  N.L  to  he  • 
br^adier  on  sslab..  In  sue.  to  Smith. 

Brigadlar  Cleniedts  Brown,  c.  b^  to  li*  M"f 
mandiMt  or  artillery,  with  ateat  at  mUit«y  hoaiA. 

V.  Star  A.  Madeod  dec 

Capt  F.  B.  Corfleld,  20th  N.L,  l^«%toair 
cutu  native  milltU,  to  oontlmie  to  oAclatefci  the* 
Bltuatioo,  pending  noealaetion  ef  another  officer. 

SanL  83.— Asilst.  Surg.  John  Hope,  to  offidata 
at  eSmda  during  absence  of  Mr.  Grelg  on  kave,  tQ 
die  civn  station  at  Dehly. 

BMi-Quarien,  Sapt.  3«-^Tbe  followhig  dWMdQ 
order  cooftrmed :-Ajsist  Siug.  B.  C. Snjhr,  todo 
duty  with  H.M.3dYmflk,ttd  Aislst^xg.  Jjrafle, 
to  pVoeeed,  by  water  to  Allahabad,  date  ITth  Aog.- 

Lieiit.T.S.Burt,of  cQgineeis*  tododulywlt^ 
sappers  and  miners. 

98pt*  6.-4lrigwiie(  C.  Crown  directed  to  makd 
over  executive  command  c€  hone  MtlBery  aft 
Meerut,  to  Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Boileao. 

Cadet  J.  G.  Gaitskell.  permitted,  at  hie  own  r^ 
quest,  to  conthme  wtth  28th  N.L,  and  to  ttcoom* 
pany  it  to  Agra. 

Snt.  l.-AMMm  UjfM  Inf,  Lieut.  T.  F.  Tatt. 
28th  N.  L,  to  be  a4*  ▼•  MattUe  app.  ta  i  ilvll 
dtuation. 

Assist.  Surg.  G.  Smith,  29th,  app.  todTth  N.L 

Sept.  10.— The  followliiff  station,  dec,  ordans 
ei,SSiAedt-AsBlBt.Siirg.^.Siiilth;  SMhN.Ljto 
do  duty  with  H.  M.  a8th  foot,  as  atni^  •'"■pi' 
ment i  date Mth  Aug.-Li€»it.  O.  I'v*"*.'®. "f  " 
adi.  to  Kemaoon  Local  Corps,  until  nu^ed  9/ 
Officer appolilted  tosltaatlea ;  dato SMh  Ang. 

Lieut.  Col.  P.  Voong  WJsled  to  a«th,  and  LAent 
CoL  R.  T.  Seyerto  ftlst  N.L 

Wm.  Grant  app.  to  chai;ge  or  uedieei  oepoc  m 

SthN.I.  Supernum.Li«uLBdw.flan2eWb«rfft 
on  elective  sMgth  of  regt.,  from  Mth  Sept.  mu 
▼.  R.  Stnaort  dec.  _ 

The  undermentioned  Assist.  Stugeons  <n£«W 
medical  service  translbrred  to  Bcqgal  ertaMsh- 
mcnt:-JDhn  Campbell  BoeweU;  Adam  Thorny 
eon;  and  Thomas Oxley. 

6KAN.I.  Lieut.  Alex.  WUlon  to  be  cimt.  efa 

comp.,  f^om  3d  March  UBl,  ▼•  JJi^W^WCT 
^irUm.  Lieut  G.  P.Thomai  broughC  on  cf- 
SKtlve  ftrMgth  of  regt 


Head-Quorfart,  8ept>  14.— Lteut  G.  G.  Ana- 
strongTSth  N.  L,  removed  ttota  litofttlOB  of 
Intffp.  and  qu.  mast  to  that  rcflt. 

W.  Buckley,  (tthL.C. 


Ts 


FURLOUGHS. 

«.  CoL  TliM.Wi]Boa,  Sd  N.L 
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ReguUr.'^'^Caleutta. 


iMAECHy 


—  1&  Umt.  J.  K.  dMeUmn,  Uth  N.L,  lior 
liMlth.-^0.  Afdit  Sufg.  B.  C  Sully,  forhealth.  ' 
7b  JfotirttiiM^-Scpt.  8.  Lieut.  F.  C.  Elwall,  40Ui 
N.I.,  for  lix  monthtt  for  bailth.— Bw.  Wm. 
Lydiard,  11th  N.I.,  ditto  ditto.— Ens.  Wm.  Ken. 
nedy,  70th  N.I..  for  eighteai  months  (alio  to  New 
South  Wales).— Capt.  A.  F.  Richmond,  33d  N.I., 
lipr  four  mODtha,  on  private  aiblrs.— Lieut.  £.  B. 
CoDoUy,  tat  six  monUis,  fcr  health. 


SHIPPING. 
ArrUtaU  in  the  Hooghleff, 

Sept,  li.  Mmtpe,  Briggs,  from  Van  DIemen's 
Laad,  N.S. Wales,  and  Mauritius.— IS.  Dlederleka, 
Townscnd,  from  Batavia  and  Singapore ;  Fremk, 
Banrloftoot  Anom  Sinsapoxe  and  Malaoca;  and 
Alsa  Anne,  Poulson,  from  Penang.— 14.  Magel- 
kuit  Beaufivtf  from  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and 
Pondicberry ;  H.C.S.  MUterea,  Probyn,  from 
London  and  Madras ;  and  Emil^,  Wyatt,  ttcm 
Pedler  CoaaL— 18.  H.M.S.  Challentnr,  Freeman- 
tie,  from  Madras.— 19.  Ltftturu«,  winder,  ficom 
Mauritius  and  Madras.— 23.  George  Cruttenden, 
Syboo.  fhnn  Bombay  and  Alepee,  and  Fen^on, 
Webb,  from  Boston  (America).— 24.  Gambia,  Ire- 
land,  from  New  South  Wales;  and  BMaeen, 
Crawftird,  from  Glasgow,— 27*  "mstle,  McDonald, 
ftom  llangoon.~-3tt.  Duke  ef  Laneeeter,  Uanaey, 
from  Llver|KX>l  and  Madias.— Ocr.  1.  Sir  TAmimm 
Jifuitro,Gillies,  ftom  London,  Madeira,  andMadnLS 
•—3.  OBfrioom,  Smith,  from  Mauritius.— ^liMoti, 
MacLeod,  from  Liverpool. 

Deparfuree  firom  Ceieittta, 

Aufr.Sl*  Riplep,  Hcste,  fbr  Liverpool.— Sqif  L 
Aotarto,  Murray,  for  Mauritius.  —  fl.  Thalia, 
Biden,  for  Mauritius.— 11.  Sylph,  Wallace,  for 
Singapore  and  China.— IS.  Pheaemt,  McCallum, 
for  Mauritius.— lA.  BoUvar,  Oillett,  for  Liverpool, 
i— S2.  Sleanor,  Towle,  for  Bombay.— 27.  Cireaim 
elan,  Douthwalte,  for  Mauritius.— 28.  Ann,  Wor- 
thington,  for  Isle  of  France.— 29.  Hope,  Martin, 
for  Baltimore  (America) — Oct.  1.  Freak*  Barring, 
ton,  for  Singapore^— 2.  Edward  Coleton,  Reynolos, 
for  Llvermwl;  and  Merepe,  Briggs,  for  Mauritius 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

JVtfteM  to  London— (Oct.  A)— Dead  weight  £5, 
5s.  to£6.  10b.  per  ton;  measurement,  £&  10.  ditto; 
silk,  £7,  lOa.  per  cwt 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIllTBS. 

Aug.  IS.  At  Mecrut,  the  lady  of  J.  S.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  dvilservlcek  of  a  son. 

—  At  Agra,  the  lady  of  M^Jor  Ordiard,  Europ. 

rtgUt  of  ft  KNB* 

le.  At  Gowhatty,  Assam,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J. 
A.  Wood,  2ftth  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

SO.  At  Monghyr,  Mrs.  J.  Patenioater,  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

—  At  Kdtah,  the  lady  of  Mijor  A.  Duffln,  7th 
L.C.,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Cawnpore.  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  W. 
Wake,  44th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  E.  Sunderbnd, 
Esq.,  artillery,  of  a  daughter  (died  Immediately 
after  Its  birth). 

—  At  Cakaitta*  Mis.  J.  Harvey,  Junior,  of  a 


22.  At  Benaies,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Fulton,  A5th 
N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

SS.  At  Dehlee,  the  lady  of  LieuL  Interp.  and 
Qu.  Mast.  Naykir,  8th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

2fi.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  E.  T.  Spry, 
94th  N.L.  of  a  son.  *      f  j» 

—  At  Mynpooree,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Intern, 
and  Qu.  Mast.  Lamb,  of  a  daughter. 

27*  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  O.  W.  Span, 


Eaq.,  fiSd  N.L,  or  a  daughter. 

—  At  Howrah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Ambroae^ 
shfp-bullder,  of  a  daughter. 

31).  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  the  Hon. 
R.  V.  Powys.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  John  Lowe, 
Esq.,  of  a  sod. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  C.  C.  Gray, 

surgeon  H.L.  Europ.  regt.,  of  a  son. 


^  SnCL  At  Agra.  thelMlyorM^|orJ*Lo«r,  oCa 

daughter. 

2.  At  Sylhet,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Thee.  F«bcr« 
deputy  assist  qu.  mast,  gen.,  of  a  son. 

—  AtChupnh,  the  udy  of  Capt.  Heyman,  of 
a  son. 

3.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Wm.  Cliflon, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Calcutu,  Mrs.  T.  Black,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Calcutu,  the  wife  of  F.  S.  Lopcs^  Esq., 
indigo  planter,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kumaul,  the  lady  of  J.  H.  Matthews, 
Esq.,  paymaster  of  H.M.  81st  regt.,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Calcutu,  Mrs.  E.  C.  BoTst,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bishop's  College,  the  lady  of  the  ficv. 
Principal  MUt,  D.D.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Meerut,  the  wife  of  Assist.  Soiv.  Jamea 
McRae,  of  a  son. 

7*  At  Coel,  the  lady  of  J.  O.  Beckett,  Esq.,  of 
a  son. 

8.  At  Hvdeiabad,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Mooce^ 
of  a  daughter. 

11.  AtlCumaul,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  E.  M.  Blair, 
oth  L.C.,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Duro-Dum,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Baaualyae 
Macleod,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Chittaoong,  the  lady  of  N.  J.  Halhed, 
Esq.,  civa  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutu,  Mis.  J.  R.  Coles,  of  adaiwhfter. 

13.  At  Kumaul,  the  kdy  of  Henry  Ncwmaidi. 
Esq.,  ofason. 

--  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  H.  Court,  E^.,  ct 
a  daughter. 

~  At  Calcutta,  the  Udy  of  W.  H.  Oaktt,  Su., 
clvU  service,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Agra,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  de  MontaaoNBcy^ 
6Mh  rogt,  of  a  daughter,  stiU-bom. 

_— ^At  Kumaul,   the  lady  of   Uent.   Hcmr 
Goodwyn,  of  engincen,  ofason. 
«T  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Belloii,  9d 
N.L,  Of  a  son. 

1&  At  GowhaUy,  Lower  Abmuu,  the  lady  d 
Lieut  J.  A.  Wood,  25th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

1&  At  Poomeah,  the  lady  of  W.  Dul^  Eaa.,  et 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  John  Bias,  of  aeon. 
191  At  Calcutu,  the  huly  of  Thomas  Haston. 
"1.,  of  a  daughter. 

J.  At  Muttra,  the  lady  of  CapL  Tudor,  4<Mi 
N.L,  of  a  son. 

22.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  the  late  Edw»4 
Trotter,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  (since  dead.1 

—  At  Calcutu,  the  lady  of  A.  St.  Leger  McMa- 
hon,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Calcutu.  Mn.  John  Lord,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta.  Mrs.  W.  Rosooe,  of  a  dawhter. 
^  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  W.  C.  D^Roaarfo,  of  a 

daughter. 

2ff.  At  Calcutu,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  Abbot,  Bm.. 
of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Calcutu,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Atesn^ 
Duff,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  War- 
ren,  Bengal  Europ.  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

3  —  At  Calcutu,  Ito.  WilUam  Bonnaad.  of  a 
daughter. 

28.  At  Calcutu,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Rdbbon,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  J.  R.  Martin,  Eaq.. 
of  a  son.  ^ 

~  At  Calcutta,  the  tauly  of  D.  Prhigle,  Eao..  of 
a  daughter.  ^ 

Oct.  1.  At  Calcutu,  the  tedy  of  Mr.  H.  Shaken 
•pear,  of  a  daughter. 

—  AtCalcutta,  the  lady  of  H.  H.  Wlhon.  B*]., 
of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAOKS. 

Jti^r  18.  At  Rutnaghany,  Mr.  F.  V.  A.  Cabnl, 
to  Miss  Josepha  Connecundls  Vieyra. 

Aug,  13.  At  Bareilly,  Lieut.  C.  R.  GwatUn.  OQth 
ittt  N  L,  to  Miss  Maiy  Ann  Terry. 

17.  At  Agra,  Capt.  H.  W.  Bcdfew,  Mth  i^t 
N.L,  to  Anna,  third  daughter  of  the  late  CsDtTP. 
Jeremie. 

29.  At  Chunar,  Mr.  D.  W.  Taylor,  to  Mte 
Sarah  Cohen. 

—  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  Edward  Lulham, 
to  Mrk  Mary  Hudson. 

31.  At  Calcutu,  Tbomis  Spcns,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to 
Fanny  Frankliny  fourth  daughter  of  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral O'Halloran. 

—  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shearfai,  Trader,  to 
Miss  Elliot. 

Sept,  1.  At  Calcutu,  Lieut  W.  J.  B.  Koyvett. 


^' 
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a4)utaat  aeth  ragt.  N.L.  Co  BUat  Paany  A^mi 
Cumberlege. 

—  At  Gowalpare,  Mr.  Jamei  Cardosat  writer,  to 
EUn*  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  LookSakei. 

3.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  Fountain  to  Mn.  Marr 
Goodall. 

6.  At  Calcutta.  Mr.  Thomas  Grand  Held,  mai* 
tar  mariner,  to  Miss  Harriet  Fnser. 

11.  At  Fort  Wmiam,  Mr.  H.  Howard,  profeoor 
of  music,  to  Mias  Jane  Allen. 

S3.  At  Serampore,  Mr.  C.  Annoeett  to  Miss 
Maria  D'Crus. 

97*  At  CalcutU.  Mr.  S.  M.  Gasper  to  Eliaabeth, 
ddest  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  of  the  Sud< 
der  Dewanny  Adawlut. 

—  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  Alvin  Corlab  to  Un.  So- 
phia Dawson. 

ao.  At  Calcutta,  Charles  Scott  Hadow,  Esq..  to 
Marianne  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Geo. 
Abbott,  Esq. 

Oct,  1.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Benndum,  assis- 
tant naval  storekeeper,  to  Miss  Margaret  Davey. 


DEATHS. 

Jtme.  98.  At  Cawnpore,  Mr.  W.  Grace,  fonner- 
ly  register  in  the  Mynpooree  office. 

Aug.  9,  At  the  General  HospiUl,  Mr.  R.  Whit- 
ford,  late  In  the  employ  of  G.Pratt,  Esq.,  Indigo 
planter,  Poonieah,  aged  29. 

S9.  At  Chatieah  factory,'Poorneah.Henry  Hugh 
Griffiths,  Esq.,  son  of  CcAonel  H.  Griffiths,  Bengal 
native  infantry,  aged  30. 

23.  At  Dlnapore,  of  a  paralytic  attack,  after  an 
Ulnesi  of  seven  days,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  W.  Far- 
rington,  Sd  regu  N.I. 

—  At  Saugor.  Lieut.  Col.  G.  Warden,  com- 
maodlng  7Ist  rest.  N.I. 

95,  At  Jumauiporc,  after  a  few  days'  Illness,  of  a 
fever  contracted  during  an  excursion  to  the  Gar- 
row  Hills,  Mr.  Wm.  Gelt  Gilkison.  assistant  in- 
digo planter,  Mvmcnsing;  Mr.  Wm.  Hope  Logan, 
indigo  planter,  Cheelmanee,  Rungpore:  and,  on 
the  7th  Sept.,  Mr.  James  Crawfora,  assistant  in- 
digo planter,  Mymensing. 

96.  At  Keitah,  Bnndlecund,  Capt.  Charles  Duf- 
ftn,  7th  legL  L.C. 

87.  At  Akyab,  Arracan,  Mr.  Wm.  Miller. 
S8.  At  Goruckpme,  Colin  C.  Marquis,  Esq.,  In- 
digo planter,  aged  32. 

30.  At  CalcutU,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  P.  Un. 
deman,  undertaker,  aged  36. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Brigkla  Texeira  de  Atareo, 
aged  07. 

31.  At  sea,  onboard  the  brig  Na»d<,  proceeding 
to  Europe,  Mr.  Thomas  HanroweU,  ooachmaker, 
aged  43. 

Sept.  4.  At  CalcutU,  Mrs.  Elliott,  wife  of  Mr. 
Joseph  ElUott,  of  the  Nixam's  service,  of  Moor- 
shedabad.  aged  17. 

7.  At  CalcutU.  Mr.  Andrew  Thompson,  chief 
oAcer  of  the  ship  Ladif  Nuftent. 

&  At  Seebpore,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Brightman,  Esq..  aged  24. 

9.  At  Sarun,  Chupra,  Mr.  Edward  Bowbear, 
aadotant  at  the  commissioner's  office  of  that  sta- 
tion, aged  37' 

10.  At Berhampore,  Mr.  Thos.  Steers,  headaa- 
wMaat  to  the  Native  Hospital,  aged  40. 

12.  At  his  father's  house,  at  Chinsuiah,  PMar 
Overbetk,  Esq.,  aged  34.      

-~  At  Berhampore,  Ens.  Heywood,  63d  regt. 

—  At  Howrah,  Paul  Lambert,  son  of  Mr.  £.  W. 
Lowrie,  aged  eight  years. 

13.  At  Monij' 
the  Rev.  W ^     -  . 

14.  At  Puttyghur,  Mrs.  Hanna  Hine,  aged  38. 
1&  At  Calpoe,  on  his  way  to  the  prenoency,  of 

MUotis  fisver,  Lieut.  Robert  Stewart,  6Bth  regt. 

N  1. 

17.  At  CalcutU,  NIdiolas,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  C. 
Gomes,  aged  18. 

tl.  At  CalcutU,  Miss  Anne  Isabella  Imlay,  aged 

22.  At  Gbaaeepore,  at  the  residence  of  her  son 
(Capt.  Edw.  Hopper,  H.M.  S8th  r^gt.),  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Hopper,  \n  her  77th  year. 

23.  At  Chlnsurah,  Mr.  A.  A.  de  Gama,  aged  21. 
M.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Healyi  coach  maker, 

pdas. 

28.  At  Chlnsurah,  Mias  Mary  Winder,  daughter 
of  the  late  Capt  George  Winder,  aged  34. 
28.  At  CalcntU,  Rose*  wifeof  Mr.  Peter  Dissent* 


mghyr,  Ann  Goldsmith,  daughter  of 
r.  Moore,  agcd7yeark 


27.  At  CaktttU,  Mr.  Michael   D'Roaurio,  Sen. 
AaslBtant  in  the  Judicial  Department,  aged  62. 

—  At  CalcutU,  Archibald  Crawford,  Ewi.,  in- 
dlffo  planter,  Ruiu^pore,  aged  56. 

28.  At  Cooly  Baaar,   Mrs.  Sarah   Underwood, 
aged  29. 

30.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  James  Hartley,  aged  36. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MARCH  OF  CORPS  AND  DETACHMENTS. 

Head-  Quarters,  Chotdtry  Plain, Aug.  2, 
1831.  —  The  Commander-in-chief  is 
pleased  to  cancel  the  3d  para,  of  the 
General  Orders  of  25th  of  March  1829, 
noted  in  the  margin,*  and  directs  that 
corps  and  detachments  shall  be  in- 
structed to  move  on  route  at  such  hour 
in  the  morning  as  the  length  of  the  march 
to  be  performed  may  seem  to  require ; 
and  this  system  being  in  accordance  with 
previous  practice,  the  fixed  stages  will  in 
future.be  carefully  observed  as  the  halting- 
places,  whereby  the  civil  authorities  will  be 
enabled  to  provide  the  required  supplies. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  m  no 
wise  intended  to  alter  the  existing  orders 
for  the  march  of  treasure  detachments, 
as  laid  down  in  General  Orders  of  ]3th 
of  December  1821. 

CHAPLAINS*  ALLOWANC78. 

Fort  St  George,  Sept,  2,  J  831.— With 
reference  to  the  G.  O.  by  Government  of 
the  1st  July  last.  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  notify 
that  a  chaplain  officiating  for  an  absentee 
will  receive  the  allowances  stopped  from 
the  absentee,  when  the  stoppage  does 
not  exceed  200  rupees  per  mensem ;  but 
that  in  all  cases  when  Uie  deductions  ex- 
ceed that  sum,  the  surplus  will  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  civil  charges. 

ORDNANCE. 

Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  9, 1831.— With 
the  view  of  regulating  the  ordnance  to 
be  used  by  the  artillery  in  the  Field 
Train,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  is  pleased  to  direct  the  following 
arrangements  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  use  of  the  following  description  of 
guns  to  be  discontinued,  viz. 

The  18-pounder  brass  gun. 

The  12-pounder    do     do. 

The  English  24rpounder  howitzer. 

The  8-inch  brass     do. 

Thelight5i    do. 

Lights do. 

do.^  mortar. 

•  The  tents  must  not  be  strudi  before  sun- 
rise, and  the  troops  are  not  to  commence  their 
march  until  half  an  hour  after  that  time,  to  insure 
the  dissipation  by  the  sun  of  all  nosdous  vapoun, 
creative  of  cboleca  or  other  disenes. 


Mtfg^r,  ^tMr9fi. 


[MAACfly 
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M^  ^NtMTcaKlwMiiov  to 
to  be '  eontinaed,  and  the  4bllawing 
new  pieces  of  m^mamat  to  bo  ibUd- 
■noea* 

TJio  BespU  SfHpouodor  bowkier. 

The  Englith  ll^pounder  howitzer. 

The  medium  Afliach do. 

Braes  9-pouniler  |^un- 

The  milituy  boavd  will  take  aieesures 
fnr  hoTing  the  braes  guns,  abolished  under 
the  present  order,  sent  to  the  Bengal 
foondeiy,  for  the  pui^jiose  of  being  recast. 
Tbe  caniages  of  the  old  guns  to.be 
Woken  i)p»  and  brought  to  account,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations. — The  shot* 
abella,  &c.  belonging  to  them,  to  be  put 
aside  as  unserviceable. 

The  military  board  will  submit  indents 
pn  the  Supreme  Government  for  the 
number  of  new  guns  that  may  be  re- 
guiredyunder  the  arrangement  now  ordered. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  ic. 


J,  jMg>  la,  WW.— The  foUowiiia 

lanpoury  arden  oonflnned :— Lieut.  Mackaine 
to  act  M  mU.  to  5Ch  N.I.,  ▼.  Llettt.  Abiiott  re- 
ligMilt  difte  lit  Aiig.~U«vt.  W.  O.  PtUoirc  to 
act  w  a4}.  to  lOth  N.L,  t.  Wright  prom. ;  date 
13th  Auf. 

Avg.  10.— Attbt-'Surg.  Ladd,  SOth  N.I.,  to  do 
Aity  with  11.11.  Mth  i^gt.,  without  prqMlw  to 
msfUc^  ch««e  or  88th  x^ 

iln^.flOi-CApC  O.  Aloock,  of  artillery,  to  take 
diarce  of  a  detachment  of  sun  taacan  ptoeeeding 
to  liuMlmeln  onboard  Hi^Mand  ha—, 

j4itf.9(U*lit>Lle«U.  W.  K.  Lkifd,  ofArtil.,  re- 
jnrrad  ftom  8d  to  id  bat,,  and  lat-Xieut.  E.  H.  F. 
IMnman,  mm  Sd-to  3d  do. 

A*m-  f?.— Acting  «na.  C.  D.  Babtagtoo  wnwved 
4taBn.fllklo  dodttty  with  I7ih  N.L,«t  BlaivalorBi 

Mig»VK-^S^  Dodi  toActasqu.  maat.  and  In- 
,teq>.  to  4th  N.L»  ▼.  Rattray  dec ;  date  of  order 
iat  Aug. 

Hug,  sek-t^Geraet  H.  J.  PatilBaD,  4th.  to  >Bltt 
«aHddod!aSywith0thL.C.,  dU  further  orden. 

JtMT.  ai.^The  fDllowing  semovala  ordered  :— 
LleuC  Col.  J.  Wight  ftomttd  to  fiOth  N.I. ;  LleuL 
Col.  J. K.  Coomta  ftom  SSth  to  4Bddo.i  liant. 
lOaL  A.CMfce  (VMe  praaD.)  to  38th  i«gt. 

Capt.  T.  C.  S.  Hyde,  8d  NaL  Vet.  Bai.,  re- 
moved from  Ndloro  to  Waimahbad. 

1Hon8t.  Oeorgt,  Snt,  8,  MSI.— 84r)k  N.T.  Lieut. 
rC  W.  Snow  to  be  aaj.»  ▼.  Pope.— Lient.  P.  Pope 
to  be  qu.  matt,  and  interp.,  ▼.  Snow. 

Sift,  9.— Aniftt.  Suig.  Hugh  Cheape  permitted 
*to  enter  en  general  4utlC8  ofaimy. 

5vr.  18.— LlenL  Edm.  Peel.  'UKh  N.I.,  tnaa- 
^CMWitotal▼aUdertab. 

&n^  jS^Acfciqg  Comet  T.  L.  Pettigrew  to  be 
eohiet  IMati  Vtth  Sept.  1881,  ▼.  StepAenaon  ^la- 
charged. 

JemoB.  Lieat.  Qm*  l*)«|ock  edmittvi  on 
ve  atrength  of  Uth  N.I.*  to  complete  iti 


Cadet  of  loftntry  P.  C.  BUhop  admitted  eo  ea- 
taK,  andtoaetMenaign. 

Ueet.  C.  J.  TevriMOj  Uttk  N.I.,  tonaAnad  to 

ivraUd  eatabUahment 

mttmh^A  to  4nl^./hoiir  Ainw<^-8cpt  If.  Lieut 
M.  Baaudiamp,  Sd .  N.L— JUleut,  H.  Vaad«see, 
87thNJ. 

nm  Lnvoaa. 

To  jBuropc— Sept.  6.  Cot.  B.  B.  ParHiy,  88lh 
K.l^^^-tJmxi,  Z,  J.  MoiXBo,  of  axtl).,  for  eno 


RK.  onnriapte >ih»>  ■  ft  CooetR.i|.C.  Mon- 
ly,  lit  X.C..  for  health — Lieut.  R.  Watta.  Mh 
^r^  for  health!— lA.  LkuU  R.  T.  WattMnh.  «d 


nXI  for  bail 

Oannaflarf  —The  lao^e  toratyn  to  . 
«tt,  on  21at  June,  toCept.  R.  P.  Bainea, 

SHIPPING. 


it- 


Seft.li.  Ann.  <^»fraa>  Maurtina  aadCewo. 
long.— 18.  R.  M.  S.  SMeiHfe,   Here,   fi 
comallefe. — 16.  Hmke^f  Jjutmatrntt  Hi 


Lirerpool  t  and  Ynmoea  ChmrMte,  Go^blan,  f «aaa 
lale  or  Fiance.— 17.  H.M.S.  $»mtkmmftm,  Lna^ 


heariu  the  flag  of  Hb  E»c.  Rear  Adnitalfllr 


Twcn),  fromacnilee;  and  BImm,  H 
from  BetaviB.— 40.  Vm*.  Leaiy,  twam  New 
Wake  (with  a.detadiroCnt  of  H.M .  STIh Pbol> ; 
and  Frmiew  Aim,  Ramaay,  ftara  LlvcrpeoL— 88. 
Ladllf  Fl«*ra,  Ford,  fhim  Leodoo  1  Duke  ef  Bme- 
etet^f  Banning,  from  ditto;  and  SuUmn,  Mitdbcil. 
from  BombaT.— 83.  BtOe  AtUance,  AikooU,  from 
London  and  Cape. 

Departure*. 
Sept,  8.  H.C.S.  Minerva,  Probyn.  for  Cakntt^ 
.—11.  H.M.S.  CkaUenger,  Freemantle,  on  «  craiaa. 
—13.  Sir  TkotMu  thMFOt  GHliea,  for  Calcntta.— 

16.  Dm**  0/  LaneMfer,   Hamiey,  for  Gakntta.— 

17.  BUtra,  Hanntaig,  for  Calcutta.— 18.  H.1LS. 
■SmMtamntan,  Lvn  (bearing  the  AdmJrBra  flag), 
on  a  cruiae.— 19.  Highland^  CM^,  Fennieribr 
Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.— <1.  H.3C.S. 
SatettlUf  Hare,  op  a  cruiae.--4e.  Madrue,  Beach, 
for  London.— Sft.  PreHdenee,  O'Brien,  for  CA- 
outta;  mad  Franeee  Ann,  Ramaay,  Icrdkla.— agL 
Duke  0/  Buedeugh,  Henning,  for  Calcntta.^^. 
BeUe  AlUanee,  ArkcoU,  for  CalcutU  i  and  9uHun, 
Mitchell,  for  ditto.— 88.  Ladg  nerm^FaeA,  for 
CalcutU.— Oe«.  1.  Baretto  Junior, 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAG£«,  AND 
D£ATU«. 


jMl  81.  At  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  W.  S.  Vk- 
Ml  Eaq..  flSd  regL  N.L.  of  a  deughter. 
July  9,  At  VlfiffiiMtam,  Mo.  S.  Denton.  Jha., 


Aug,  83.  At  EDichpoor,  the  vVe  of  Cept.  Hmh 
>BrtWaan,  Niaam'aaervloiLefe  daughter. 

.a7«  At  KotagboRy,  Ndlghcrriei,  lady  of  Capt. 
J.  Wakh,  ofH.M.  Mth  rrgt.,  of  a  aon. 

88.  At  Waliair,  the  tady  of  C^it.  Spfccr, 
D.A.AU}.,  of  a  daughter. 

a».  AtBangakire.thehMiyof  W-Cilchiiat»Caq., 


i-auflgeon,  of  aeon. 
Ssfitf.  3.  jCbicacQie,  tte  Uly  «f  William  FItt 


■Macdonald,  Eaq.,4Ut  M.N.I..  of^i 

A.  At  Cochin,  the  lady  of  Major  HiOemas,  ]3lh 
.lagt.  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

S.  At  Mominabad,  the  lady  of  Mant.  "•'^■g^^, 
3d  Madraa  Cavalry,  attached  to  the  Klaam^ 
Hone,  of  a>daii«hMr  (ciDee  dead). 

8.  At  Madna,  the  lady  of  " 
•JMHi,  of  aaon  and  heir. 

—  At  Madraa.  Mrk  L.  WOgaoi,  of  twi]ia»aaap 
and  dav^dei  4both  aince  dead). 

.    —  AtlMUcy.  Mn.  Anna  WaHcn.  of afon. 

13.  At  Palamcottah,  tfie  wife  of  Mr.  Rofawt 
'  Onaham,  #f  a  aeo* 

15.  At  Madraa,  Mra.  Gaoige  Ortan,  of^t 
ter. 

Jfl.  At  Chlcacole,  the  tady  oTT.  J.  W. 
Saq.»  cifil  tervice,  of  a  eon. 

Id.  At  Madraa,  the  hidy  of  Lleat.  W.  Sni*- 
ted,  Oth  lagt.  N.I.,  of  a  eon  and  heir. 

81.  On  board  the  Ladp  tleru,  off  Matei.  the 
'lady  of  J.  O.  W.  Curtia,  Sag.*  Bei^d  MBttary 
Sarrice,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Vanery,  aixa.  P.  De  Celaa,  of  aaen. 

81.  In  aSai  Tom,  «he  wife  of  Mr.  tlMBBia 
Murray,  of  the  Accoantint  OenepaTa  .attc%  ofa 


3CARItlACC9. 

Capt.W. 


Sept.  IB»  At 


1SS«.] 


Regiiier.'^^BmubMy, 


If  .1.,  «Qi  BHsBbttb  Sophte/  tteoria  dirtightBr  of 
Capi  Stephen  Pnadergact  of  H.M.  8th  x^gt. 

itf«f/r.  22.  At  Chittewalnh.  near  Vlng^iataBi. 
Lleat.  and  Psymutcr  G.  J.  Rlchardeon,  to  MIm 
Helen  KnoCt. 

aM.  29.' AtPwdichenr*  Mr.  Alex.  IVCMtdlM. 
to  If  itt  Louisa  VaMou,  youcgeit  daughter  of  the 
Jale  Mr.  L.  Vaooo. 

85.  At  Secunderabad.  Meadows  Taylor.  Eiq*. 
H.H.  Niaam'a  Service,  to  Mary,  daugkter  of 
WUUam  Palmer,  Em|.,  of  Uydrabad. 

JDKATHS. 

Aug'  &  At  Bapoor.  Lieut.  John  H.  Salter,  of 
the  Madraa  ArtUlcvT.  in  hit  21st  year. 

19.  At  the  General  Hospital.  Mr.  John  Guest. 

Sept.  6.  At   Poonamallee.     Violette,    youiTgest 
dauffbter  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
.  14.  At  Sangalore,  Mrs.  T.  Avery.  aged'aOu 

1&  At  Madraa.  Mary  Anne.  Wife  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew D'SUva. 

18.  At  Mftdras,  Mtib  Jqanna  Sampi^.  aged  65. 

19.  At  the  residence  of  the  Itev.  W.  Taylor, 
Punewaukum,  Mrs.  EUaabeth  Wheaily,  aged  Mb 


MINUTE  OF  COUNCIL. 

COMMODORE   HAYES. 

Bombay  CasiU^  Aug.  31,  1831.— The 
RightHon.  the  Governor  in  Conncil  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  death,  on  the 
3d  Jtrty,  of  Commodore  Sir  John  Hayes, 
knight,  of  the  Indian  navy,  feels  it  to  be 
due  to  the  memory  of  that  gallant  and  la- 
mented officer  to  record  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  government  of  his  valuable 
public  services,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years. 

The  late  Sir  John  Hayes  entered  the 
service,,  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
a  member,  in  1781,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  principal  naval  operations 
which  took  place,  during  the  subsequent 
twenty  years,  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  and  in  the  eustem  seas.  In  1809 
he  was  appointed  master  attendant  at 
Calcutta,  by  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors, 
and  in  181 1  received  a  commodore's  com- 
miseion  for  the  Java  expedition,  on  which 
occasion  he  commanded  a  squadron  of 
nine  vessels  of  war;  and  in  the  late  Bur- 
mese war  be  was  in  command  of  the  armed 
flotilla,  as  a  flag  officer,  on  the  coast  of 
Arracan. 

A  sword  was  voted  to  Sir  John  Hayea 
in  1798,  by  the  hon.  Court  of  Directors, 
for  his  intrepi<l  behaviour  m  an  engage- 
ment with  pirates  in  the  Cu)f  of  Cutch, 
when  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  he 
bad  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Honourable  Court  and  of  successive  go- 
vernments, in  Bengal  and  Bombay.  The 
thanks  of  parliament^  for  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  himself,  officers  and  men,  during 
the  Burmese  war,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him  by  his  sove- 
reign, further  mark  the  estimation  in 
which  his  services  hc^ve  been  held. 

The  Right  Hon.  tlie  Governor  in  Coun. 
ell  is  'sensible  that  any  expression  of  hia 
seit^meiila  on  the  services  and  e hanu^er 
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of  the  krte  Commodore  Sir  John  VttkjtB 
roost  be  feeble,  after  the  testimonials  al- 
TCady  recited ;  but  in  justice  to  an  officer 
of  such  distinguished  merit  and  integrity, 
and  as  an  example  and  encouragement  to 
others,  his  lordship  in  council  has  deemed 
it  fit,  briefly  to  advert  to  these  services 
and  honours,  and  to  offer  his  tribute  of 
applause  and  of  regret  on  this  himented 
occasion. 

COMPANY'S  NAVAL  SERVICE. 

VXW  UNIFORM  OEDKaSD  BY  TRX  COURT  OF 
DIRECTORS  TO  BB  WORN  BY  COlCMAKDEKS 
AND  OFFICERS  IN  THEIR  NAVAL  BKRVICB. 

CajHama. 

Coat.-^uperfine  blue  cloth,  with  bluck 
velvet  lapelie«,  cuffs,  and  collar.  Nine  but- 
tons on  eacli  ^ide  equi-distant,  and  tliree 
on  each  cuff*.  Pocket  flaps  to  have  three 
pointa  and  three  buttons;  collar  lapellcs 
and  pocket  flaps  to  be  lined  with  white  silk 
serge.     Embroidery  as  formerly. 

Trowsers. — Superfine  blue  cloth  or  ker- 
seymere (worn  over  a  short  boot)  with  black 
straps. 

Waistcoat. — White  kerseymere,  single, 
breasted,  with  nine  buttons. 

Black  silk  neckcloth  or  stock. 

Corked  hat. 
.  Sword.-^Sword  belt  and  knot  the  same 
as  worn  by.  the  officers  in   H.lVl.'s  navy 
with  the  Company's  crest  on  the  handle. 

Officen* 
Tlie  same  as  the  conunanders  withont 
embroidery  on  the  coat. 
Round  hat  with  gold  loop. 

Surgeons, 

Coat. — Superfine  blue  cloth,  with  la- 
pelles  to  button  closed  up ;  stand-up  col- 
hir  with  a  velvet  band  one  inch  wide  round 
the  same,  and  a  double  serpent  ring  of 
Velvet  on  each  side  thereof.  Lining,  but- 
tons, &c.  same  as  \the  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  plain  cufik.  Trowscrs  and 
waistcoats  same  as  the  officers ;  plain  round 
bat. 

Pursers, 

Same  as  the  surgeons,  with  a  plain  vel- 
vet collar  to  the  coat. 

AisistafU'Surgeont* 

Same  as  surgeons,  but  with  velvet  of  only 
half  an  inch  wide  round  the  collar,  and  a 
single  serpent  rinc  on  each  side  thereof ;  no 
buttons  to  the  podcet  flaps. 
Midshipmen, 

Coat-^Single-breasted  with  nine  but- 
tons in  front,  none  on  the  cufiTs  or  pocket 
flaps.  Stand-up  collar,  with  a  black  velvet 
patch  on  each  side.  To  be  lined  with 
white  worsted  serge.    To  wear  dirks. 

All  the  buttons  to  be  of  one  pattern;  vix, 
raised,  with  one  anchor,  and  surmounted 
|}j  tlie  Company's  crcat. 

Officers  to  India,  or  when  on  duty  in 
the  summer  montlis  in  England,  are  per- 
mitted, to  wear  while  ieaa  or  drill  trowsers 
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and  waiatcofits,  with  dioe*  and  silk  atock- 
logs  in  the  eT«ning« 

On  board,  jackcU  and  caps  maj  be  warn 
aa  undrvM. 

Undreta  ooaU  the  aame  as  full  dress, 
without  the  silk  lining.  Captain's  undress 
coat  only  to  he  embroidered  on  tlie  collar 
and  cuffs. 

MILITAEY  APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 

Bombay  QuOe,  Sept.  8.  1831 — The  following 
tcDiporarr  arrangementi  oonflrmed  : — Lieut.  G.  O. 
Reeves,  .4d  L.  C.,  to  act  as  line  ad),  at  Rajcote, 
ftom  date  of  Lieut  Tucker's  bemg  placed  in 
aiicst. 

Sept,  S.— Sen.  Assist.  Surg.  James  Foitnam  to 
be  suneoD,  ▼.  Milne  retired ;  date  of  xank  Sad 
Kov.  1831.  ^ 

rURLOUGRS.   , 

Tl»  AirMM.— Sept  &  Lieut  C.  W.  Boye,  regt 
of  artU.,  for  health. 

To  Sta.— Sept  S.  Capt  W.  Jacob,  ordnance 
aislst  to  commandant  of  artlUery,  for  twdve 
months,  for  health  (eventually  to  Neelgbeiry 
Hills). 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

AmrU  8.  At  Baedad,  the  lady  of  Aiiist  Suig.  A. 
J.  Monteflore,  of  a  daughter. 

S^.  3.  At  Surat,  the  lady  of  V.  C.  Kemball, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Eden-hall,  Maaagon,  the  lady  of  Matthew 
De  Vitre,  Esq.,  of  a  ion. 

6.  At  Poonah,  Mn.  Charles  L.  Liebschwager,of 


MARRIAOCS. 

8epi.  20.  At  Bombay,  Mr.  John  Sutherland 
Clepnane,  ton  of  Hay  Clephane,  Eui.,  H.  C.  dvil 
service,  to  Eleanor  Angelecina,  eldest  daughter  of 
Peter  Vanspal],  Esq..  late  of  His  Netherland's 
Majesty's  ovil  service. 

—  At  Bombay,  Lieut  Wm.  Mone  Webb,  of 
the  artillery,  to  Miss  Janet  Cariethers  Gray. 

—  At  Bombay,  Lieut  and  Adi.  James  Moore, 
of  H.  M.  Sd  Queen's  Royals,  to  Mlas  Elixa  Evans. 


DEATHS. 

Jtdif  90l  At  Bussorah,  of  fever,  M.  Bsigrle,  Esq., 
M.D.,  surgeon  to  the  Resident  there. 

Aug.  96.  At  Khair,  on  the  Beemah,  on  route  to 
Sholapo(Mr,  Capt  Jaroes  Alnslie  Crosby,  of  the 
9th  regt.  Bombay  N.  L,  amd  32.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  he 
walking,  giving  way.  He  was  thus  precipiuted 
Into  the  nver,  and  borne  down  so  rapidly  by  the 
violence  of  the  current,  that  every  effort  to  rescue 
him  proved  ineffectual. 

r.  9.  At  Colaba,  Emdla  ElisabKh,  wife  of 
Darbey,  Esq.,   paymaster  of  the  Queen's 
Royals. 

8S.  At  Bombay,  Lieut  Harris  A.  Lawrence,  4th 
regt.  N.L,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 


(Stiina^ 


ARRIVALS   07  THE   COMPAKT  8  SHIPS. 

(Season  183(^31.) 

July  31.  Waterloo.— Aug.  1.  Lad^  UdvOU^-A* 
BucMiiiiAanwAirw.— 12.  IngUe  and  Duke  of  York» 
—82.  BsmA^.— 83.  Rom.— 3.  T%amee^-'8ef€.  8< 
Duke  o/Su*$est  SealebM  Gajfls,  and  IjowtherCaeOe. 
—0.  GofMrol  Ktfd,  and  FofwlMart.— 11.  Farquhar' 
Mfb-Oi.  Rqwbe  and   AyClb«.«»ia  Mervnis  ef 


Hwnr^r-— aft* 

Wetrren  Haeting9^—90. 


1. 


BIRTHS. 


9ept.\S.  At  Macao,  the  lady  of  J.  N.  DaIcO* 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

21.  At  Macao,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Bayms,  Esq., 
of  edau^tcr. 


glU0traIa0ia« 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

APrOINTMBNTS. 

JuttB  10,  1831.  — The  Rev.  C.  P.  N.Wilton* 
M.A.,  to  be  statioiied  at  Newcastte. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Dickinson  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilton  in  chaplaincy  of  Field  of  Man,  and 
CwtleHilL 

June  2S.— John  Kinchela,  Esq.,  to  be  attorney* 
general  of  New  South  Wales. 

JwfM90^Mr.  O.  P.  Moncrieir  to  beai 
surgeon  un  dvil  estabiishment  of  this  oolony. 

Ju^  29.— Chas.  Windeyer,  Esq.,  to  be  a  ] 
trate  of  territory,  and  assistant  polioe  maglstntn 
at  Sydney. 

Jug.  8.— Fred.  Wes  tmacott  Esq.,  to  be  derk  to 
bench  of  magistrates  at  Livenool,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Delobery,  promoted  to  anot&ei  situation. 

Sept.  14.— Burman  Langa,  Esq.,  comptroller  of 
customs,  to  be  a  member  of  kgwative  oooncH  of 
New  Sooth  Wales,  during  absence  of  M.  C  Cot- 
ton,  Esq.,  from  oolony. 

Sept'  20.  The  Rev.  C.  V.  Dowitng  to  be  RoBoan 
Catholic  Qeigyman  of  this  colony.  In  room  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  rower  dereasfd. 


BIRTHS. 

Ma^  27.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Evcrden,  Esq.. 
J.  P.,  superintendent  of  police  for  Bathwst,  or 
a  son  and  heir. 

June  4.  At  Flushoombe,  the  lady  of  RobsR 
Lethbridge,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sydney,  Mn.  Peterson,  of  Geotge  Street, 
of  a  daugnter. 

5.  At  Parramatta,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Pouter, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Capt  Dumftaid.  89th 
icgt,  of  a  still-bom  child. 

—  At  Sydney,  Mrs.  Chambers,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Alloway  Bank,  Bathuist,  Mrs.  Piper,  ef 
a  daughter. 

Julp  5.  At  Sydney,  Mrs.  Nott,  of  Castlere^ 
Street  of  a  son  (since  dead). 

8.  At  Windsor,  Mary  Meehan,  wife  of  James 
Meehan,  a  very  poor  man,  of  three  sons  (two  since 
dead). 

29.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Geoqge  Bonn,  Bsq^ 
•fa  son. 

Aug.9,  At  Dawes*  Battery,  the  hHly  of  Capt. 
Peter  Webster,  commandli^  the  ship  P^dOimgtemp 
of  a  son. 

lA.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  Westleyan  mlidater,  of  a 
daughter. 

Sept.  16.  At  Macquaree  Place,  the  lady  of  Sir 
JE!dward  Parry,  Knt,  of  a  dangntcr. 

18.  At  Hoare  Town,  the  wife  of  John  BuckkBd, 
Eiq.,  of  a  son. 

21.  At  Campbell  Town,  the  lady  of  Ueut  Mey- 
rick,  39th  regt,  of  a  son. 

Lttteip.  At  Sydney,  Mrs.  James  Barker,  of  a 
daughter.  ^ 

—  At  Clydesdale,  Mrs.  Thompson,  ef  a  dn«h- 
ter* 

MARRIAGIS. 

June  9.  At  Sydney,  Capt  J.  H.  Lnooey,  of 
Launccston,  to  Miss  Amdu  Bunn,  of  Sydney. 

14.  At  Sydney,  Joseph  Thompeon,  Esq.,  of 
Colne  Houses  Prince  Street,  to  Mn.  Cattelne 


21.  At  Sydney,  Robert  Ackroyd,  Esq.,  D.  A. 
C.  O.,  to  Helena  Teresa,  cMcst 


James,  Esq.,  of  Sydney 
Jn^rS.  At  ~  ~ 


lest  dai«hter  of  John 
Sydney,  WiSiam  H*  Dutftoa* 


1838.] 
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toCliHlo'tod*  SOra.  ddHt  daiight«  of  the  ktt 
i>  of  the  3d  net*  or  baA. 
S.  At  Sydney,  Peter  OffOvle,   Ewf.,  aatbtant 


ODiflod  Ounoron,  of  the  3d 


■Brreyort  to  iMhelto.  daughter  of  the  Ute  John 
CampbelU  Eaq  ,  of  BungarAbee. 

90.  At  STdney*  Robert  Johnston,  Etq.,  of  An- 
Bandale,  Llcuu  Rqyal  Navy,  to  Fanny,  eldeit 
daughter  of  Joseph  Weller,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland 


Aug.  3.  At  Sydney,  E.  S.  Hall,  Esq.,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  fi!»«Auy  Monitor,  to  Sarah,  eldest 
dau^ter  of  the  late  KichaM  Hohnes,  Esq.,  of 
Kentish  Town,  Middlesex. 

—  At  Windeor.  Francis  Little,  Etq.,  of  Inver- 
mdn,  county  of  Brisbane,  to  Mary  Ann  Fenn^, 
fourth  daughter  of  Arch.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Bdmont. 

10.  At  Campbell  Town,  Wm.  Bradley,  Esq.,  of 
Lanadown  Park,  Aigyle,  to  Emily  Elisabeth,  only 
daughter  of  W.  H.  Horell.  Esq.,  of  MoU^s  MahM. 

1&  At  CampbeU  Town,  Mr.  Wm.  BIyton,  of 
BIyton  Grove,  lUawana,  to  Miss  Smith,  of  the 
taoie  place. 

30.  At  Newcastle,  F.  R.  Unwin,  Esq.,  to  Ann 
King,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Plaia- 
towe,  Esq.,  of  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

31.  At  Sydney,  Mr.  WiUUun  Wlks,  second  son 
of  J.  P.  Wiks,  Esq.,  of  Charing,  Kent,  to  Ann, 
ddeat  daughter  of  flielate  James  Collins,  Esq.,  uf 
Hemington,  Somerset. 

agptmlH'  At  Sydney,  Mr.  Skena  Craig,  to  Mary, 
ekteai  daughter  of  the  late  George  Panton,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

June  Uu  Suddenly,  at  STdner,  John  Mellor, 
Bm|.,  of  the  flim  of  Robert  Ounpbdl,  Jun.  and  Co. 


Hb  death  was  oocttUncd  by  a  violent  hemorrhage, 
or  bleeding  from  the  mouth. 

17.  At  Sydney,  Mr.  Fiancit  Cox,  aged  68. 

80.  At  Sydney,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  WUliam  For»- 


Ju/y.  — Near  his  residence,  at  Dunn's  Plains, 
Bathurst.  where  he  h«d  recently  purchased  an 
esute,  and  gone  to  reside,  William  Payne,  Esq., 
late  of  ShaoWeU  Grange,  near  Leeds,  and  eldest 
•on  of  Wm.  Payne.  Esq.,  late  of  Frickley-hill,  in 
the  county  of  York.  The  deceased  was  bar. 
barously  murdered  in  his  own  ground  by  three 
bushrangers,  who,  after  shooting  and  dreadfuUv 
bruising  him,  left  hira  dead  on  the  spot,  plundered 
every  drawer  and  chest  hi  his  house,  and  took 
every  portable  article  of  value  away  with  them. 

21.  At  the  Military  Hospital,  In  his  21st  year, 
Lieut  A.  Berkeley.  30lh  r<»t. 

Lately,  Capt  Barker,  39th  regt.  This  officer 
was  spared  to  death  by  the  natives  while  unon  an 
excursion  to  King  Geoqre^s  Sound.  He  was  nlghly 
esteemed  by  the  ooloniu  government. 

—  At  Norfolk  IsUnd,  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
ddenul  discharge  of  a  musket,  Capt.  Rennoldson. 
commander  of  the  brig  <)u€en  CharUttte. 

—  At  Tfanor,  Capt.  Forbes,  fbrmeriy  comman- 
der of  the  ship  Dragon* 


VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

APPOIKTMENT. 

Mr.  Baxter  (late  attorney-general  of  New  South 
Wales),  to  be  puisne  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of 
Van  OieoMii*s  Land. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

DIMyKR  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

On  the  21  St  February,  the  Directors  of 
tl.e  Eas*. India  Com|Niny,  and  a  select 
number  of  guests  specially  invited,  par- 
took of  a  sumptuous  entertainment  at  the 
Mansion-  House. 

After  dinner,  and  the  healths  of  the  royal 
family  had  been  drank. 

The  Lord  Mayor  called  the  attention  of 
the  company  to  the  eminent  services  ren- 
dered to  the  empire  at  large  by  the  im|x>r- 
tant  t>ody  that  claimed  the  tribute  which 
he  was  now  about  to  offer.  It  was  need- 
less for  bim  to  say,  that  in  conducting  the 
aflairs  of  an  immense  region — a  region  in- 
volving vast  and  complicated  interests— 
the  government  of  India  luid  acquitted  it- 
self in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  every  man  who 
was  capable  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
tbc  subject.  He  begg^  leave  to  propose 
**  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  and  the  Directors 
of  the  East-India  Company." 

Sir  R.  Campbell,  in  making  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  honour  done  him,  said 
that  the  important  body  of  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  member  had  uniformly 
acted  only  with  a  view  to  the  public  inte- 
rest. The  Blast-India  Company  sought 
for  notbing  as  a  boon — what  they  claimed 
was  a  just  right,  because  they  were  con- 
scious of  being  entitled  to  it.  They  were 
conidoua  of  having  done  erery  thing  for 


the  good  of  the  empire  at  large  ;  and  if 
they  had  in  any  one  instance  failed  in  that 
respect,  then  he  would  say  that  the  sooner 
their  Charter  was  lost  the  better. 


fELECT    COMMITTEB  OF  THE  COMMONS 
ON  EAffT-INUIA   AFFAIRS. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  appointed  on  the  27rh 
January,  "  On  the  present  state  of  the 
Aflbirs  of  the  East^  India  Company,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain,  the  East- Indies  and  China, 
and  to  report  their  observations  to  the 
House*." 


Mr.  Charles  Grsnt, 
Mr.  Hume» 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Warlnirton. 
Lord  Vise  Sandon, 
Sir  Jes.  Maodooald* 
Mr.StuartWortley* 
Mr.  Wbltmore* 
Sir  Jos.  Macintosh, 
Mr.  Courtenay, 
Mr.Strutt, 
Mr.  Warre, 
Mr.  AsteU, 
Mr.  Morrison, 
Sir  John  Malootan, 
Mr.  Marshall. 
Mr.  Labouchere, 
SirRoh.IngUs, 
Mr.  Heywood, 
Lord  yfscMorpeth, 
Mr.  John  Lodt, 
Mr.  Shell, 
Mr.  Robw  Great, 


Mr.  John  Wood, 

Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer, 

Lord  Cavendish, 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis, 

Colond  Torreos, 

Sir  Geo.  Murray, 

Mr.  Villiers, 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Sir  Hai.  Hardlnge, 

Sir  John  Byng, 

Mr.  East. 

Sir  Hen.  Bunbury. 

Mr.  Stewart  Mackensle, 

Sir  Chas.  Forbes, 

Col.  Maberly, 

Mr.  Jenlcins, 

Mr.  Irving, 

Mr.  Hawkins, 

Mr.  Wilde. 

Mr.  PuseVp,^ 

Sir  Francis  Vincent, 
Mr.  Benham  Carter. 
Mr.  O  Connelif 


Mr.Cutlar  Perfusion,  Mr.  Dixon. 
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Mem^  IntslUg^nit. 


Tb*  daaUi  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  initiator  of 
the  Madms  system  of  tuition,  h  qotioed  in 
our  obituary.  We  had  prepared  a  short 
memoir  of  him,  but  have  not  space  for  it 
tliis  month. 

THV  KIHQ*S  LIVXB. 

On  the  22d  Feb.  his  Majesty  held  his 
ftrst  leW  for  the  season.  The  following 
were  among  the  numerous  presentations : 

Sir  Hudfon  Lowe. 

Sir  HenT7  Wlllock,  on  his  return  from  abroad. 

Mr.  H.  C  Plowden.  Hon.  East-India  Company's 
service. 

CoL  GreenhJU,  cb.,  Madras  Infantry,  on  his  re- 
tnmfrom  India. 

Lieut.  CoL  Hartley,  57th  nftt.»  on  promotion 
and  return  ftoro  New  South  Wales. 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  Bombay  army,  on  his 
veluni  from  India. 

Rer.  Dr.  Shepherd,  late  senior  chaplain  of  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Russell,  on  his  appointment  as 
chief  jii«tice  of  Bengal. 

'  Capt.  brewry,  Madras  engineers,  on  his  return 
hom  India. 

Capt  John  Maclean,  80th  vegt.,  on  promotion. 

Capt.  Gore,  14th  regt,  on  his  retumfrom  India. 


KCW   cniCF   JOSTICK   OT   BENGAL. 

Si.  James' t  Palace,  Feb,  22. — The  King 
uras  Ihiii  day  pleased  to  confer  the  honour 
of  knigWthood  upon  Mr.  Serjeant  Russell, 
Chief  Juatice  of  Bengal. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  HIS  MAJESTY^S  FORCES. 

(SERVIKO   IN   THE    EAST.) 

4thLt'Drag9.  (at  Bombay).  Lieut.  Rich.  Fawkes, 
from  Ceylon  regt.,  to  be  lieut.,  ▼.  Sharpln,  who 
each.  (3  Feb.  3S). 

Wh  LL  Dragt.  (in  Bedgal).  Comet  Edw.  J. 
Pratt  to  be  lleuL  by  purcn.,  v.  Walker  who  re- 
tires ;  and  W.  S.  A.  Elus  to  be  comet,  by  purch., 
T.  Pratt  (both  SO  Jan.  32).— Bier.  Col.  T.  w.  Bro- 
therton,  fromh.p.,  to  be  lieut.  col.,  repaying  dif, 
between  ftill-pay  of  inf.  and  cav.  (10  Feb.) 

id  Foot  (at  Bombay).  Cadet  Jas.  E.  Simmons  to 
be  ens.,  v.  M'Crea  dec.  (20  Jan.  38).— Chas.  L. 
Bennett  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Faulkner,  who  re- 
tires (3  Feb.). 

8d  Root  (in  Bengal).  Assist.  Surir.  A.  Gibson, 
ftom  h.  p.  New  South  Wales  Vet.  Comps.,  to  be 
assist,  surg.,  ▼>  Hall  app.  to  staff  (90  Jan.  82).~ 
Lieut.  Gen.  Kenneth  Alex.  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
finghamr  G.C.B.,  from  70th  F.,  to  be  col.,  t.  Gen. 
Sir  Geo.  Don, -dec.  (30  Jan.) 

eth  Foot  (at  Bombay).  Capt  H.  B.  Everest  to  be 
major,  v.  Rogers  dec. ;  Lieut;  J.  T.  Griffiths  to  be 
capt,  ▼.  Everest:  and  Ens.  John  Ottey  to  be 
lieut.  V.  Griffiths  (all  S3  Dec.  31)  i  Cadet  W.  S. 
DurJe  to  be  ens.,  v.  Ottey  (SO  Jan.  31).— Lieut.  H. 
A.  Dalton,  from  h.p.  IstF.,  to  be  lieut,  v.  C.  S. 
Baker,  who  exch.  (3  Feb.  38)  t  R-  S.  Grady  to  be 
ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Leslie  app.  to  59th  regt.  (3  do.) 

ISth  Foot  (in  Bengal.)  Lieut  D.  Campbell,  from 
h.  p.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Edwards  app.  to  (Sfith  regt 
(3  Feb.  3S).-^apt  J.  M.  MaitbuKf,  from  h.  p.  5M 
F.,  to  be  capt,  v.  R.  Haze,  who  exch.,  rec.  dlf.  (10 
Febw  .  —  Lieut.  John  FouUtone,  from  h.  p.  1st 
Ceylon  regt,  tobeUeut,  v.  Keif  prom.  (17  Feb.). 

I6th  Foot,  (in  Bengal)^  Ens.  Wm.  Murray  to  be 
Ueat,  V.  Campbell  dec  (82  May  31) :  Ens.  F.  W. 
Mondy  to  be  lieut  by  purch.»  v.  MyUus  prom.  (30 


Atiff.)t  Ebb.  J.  lf»  rwBM,  tttm  87tk  F.,  to  te 

Meut,  V.  Proud  dec  (SO  Jan.  »)}  Cadet  John 
Hendenontobesns.,  ▼.Mundy  (iOdo.) 

90th  Foot  (at  Bombay).  Capt  Wm.  T.  R.  Smftli, 
from  h.  p..  to  be  capt,  v.  M.  A.  Stable;,  wte 
exch.,  rec  dif.  (10  Feb.  32).-<;apt  F.  C.  BnUm, 
from  97th  F.,  to  becapt«  ▼.  Smith  app^  to  SQch 
P.  (17  Feb.) 

26th  Foot  (fai  Bengal).  Ens.  H.  W.  Conltman. 
from  h.  p.  A3d  F.,  to  be  ens.,  ▼.  Dalrymple,  app^ 
to48thF.  (20Jan.31.) 

29th  Foot  (at  Mauritius).  Lient  Edw.  Bayly, 
from  46th  F.,  to  be  lleut^  v.  Webster  who  eactu 
(SO  Jan.  31).— G.  L.  Way  to  be  ens.  by  pordw,  t. 
Curtis,  app.  to  65th  F.  (17  Feb.  38.) 

38rA  Foot  (In  Bengal).  Ens.  Alfred  WhitteU  to 
be  lieut,  v.  Dudley  dec  (lyth  Dec  81.)— Cadet 
John  W.  S.  Smith  to  be  ens.,  v.  WhltieU  prom. 
(3  Feb.  32.) 

4!ith  Foot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  Chas.  Seagnun  to  be 
lieut.  V.  Nayler  dec ;  and  G.  E.  Darby  to  be  ens., 
V.  Seagram  (both  5  Mar.  31).— Li  nit  A.  H.  S. 
Young,  from  h.  p.  1st  F.j  to  be  lieut,  v.  Clarke 
prom.  v3  Feb.  38.) 

46th  Foot  (at  Madras).  Lieut  C.  W.  Webster. 
from  29th  F.,  to  be  lieut,  v.  Bayly,  who  exch. 
(80  Jan.  38.) 

49th  Foot  (at  Madns).  Lieut  Edw.  Kfaig  to  be 
capt,  v.  Moss  dec  (SB  Apr.  31)  t  Ens.  R.  C 
Hamilton  to  be  lieut,  v.  King  (28  do.) :  Ens.  G. 
M.  Lys,  to  be  lieut ,  v.  Roebuck  dec  (80  Dec) ; 
Ens.  Hew  Dalrymple,  from  aSth  F.,  to  be  ens., 
V.  HamUUMi  (30  Jane  ;  Ens.  C.  Higglnbolhrfm, 
from  h.  p.  87th  F.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Lys  (SO  Jan.  St). 
— Lieut  John  Watson,  from  h.  p.  ad  Gar.  Bal« 
to  be  lieut,  v.  Egar,  app.  to  8th  regt  (10  F^) 

49th  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Lieut.  E.  Hawkins  to  be 
capt  by  purch.,  v.  BagoC,  who  retires;  and  Ena. 
Fred.  Deacon,  from  ]9th  regt,  to  be  lieut  by 
purch.,  V.  Hawkins  (both  Jan.  38.) 

54M  Foot  (at  Madras).  H.  B.  Williama  tobe  ens. 
by  purch.,  v.  Scobeil,  app.  to  9Sth  regt  (3  F^bc 

66th  Foot  (at  Madras).  Capt  Norman  MacSean, 
from  1st  F.,  to  be  capt,  v.  Carey,  who  exdi.  (90 
Jan.  81.) 

Sffth  Foot  (at  MadraaK  Lieut  Thoa.  J.  Fmaea, 
from  h.  p.  1st  F.,  to  be  lieut,  v.  Fr.  Baynes,  who 
exch.  (3  Feb.  31.)— Fred.  H.  Jackson  t6  be  ens.  by 
porch.,  V.  Blythe  prom,  in  W.L  Regt  <  10 Feb.  38.) 

68d  Foot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  H.  Jenristo  beUent, 
V.  Macdonnell  prom. ;  Ens.  S.  W.  Oraves  to  be 
Ueut.  by  purch.,  v.  FalrchikU  who  retires ;  Ehl 
O.  H.  Brown,  from  h.  p.  imh  F^  to  be  em.,  v. 
Jervis ;  and  G.  E.  Olpherts  to  be  ena.  by  purch* 
v.  Graves  (all  80  Jan.  38).— Staff  Assist  Sing. 
James  Johnston  to  be  assist  surg.,  v.  CarHne, 
whose  app.  has  been  canodled  (87  Jan.  3fc) 

75tA  Foot  (at  Cape  O.  Hopel.  Lieut  Jas,  Hope, 
from  h.  p.  98d  regt.,  to  be  heut,  v.  Saunders  app. 
to  57th  regt  (3  Feb.  38.) 

97th  Foot  (in  Ceylon).  Capt  R.  Nolan,  from  h. 
p.  York  Chasseurs,  to  be  capt,  v.  Barlow  app.  to 
SOth  F.  (17  Feb.  38.) 

9Bth  Foot  (at  Cape  G.  Hope).  Brev.  Maj.  D. 
Mahon,  trcftn  4th  regt.,  to  be  capt,  v.  Westnacott, 
who  exch.  (10  Feb.  38.) 

9dlh  Foot  (at  Mauritius).  Ma).  Gen.  Sir  Thoa. 
Reynell,  Bart  and  K.C.B.,  to  be  col.,  v.  Lieut 
Gen.  G.  J.  Hall,  app.  to  70th  F.  (30  Jan.  32.) 

Ceylon  Regt,  Lieut  H.  Sharphi,  frtm  4th  Lt. 
Dra0k,  to  be  lieut.  v.  Fawkea.  who  exch.  (3  Pah. 


32.)— Lieut  Geo.  HamiHoai,  from  h.  p.  53d  rHU» 
to  be  lieut,  v.  H.  Sharphi,  who  exch.  (10  Febuls.) 
Unattached.   Lieut  Geo.  Keir,  frtxn  13th  P.,  to 
be  capt  of  faif.  without  purch.  (17  Feb  &) 


COMPAKT  S    CADETS. 

Brevet.— The  undermentioned  cafHetB,  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Companv's  service,  to  have  temporary 
tank  as  ensigns  during  period  of  their  being  placed 
Vnder  command  of  CoL  Pasley*  of  njyal  et^vesa. 
at  Chatham,  for  field  instructions  hi  art  ataapfbm 
and  mining : 

Cadets  R.  H.  Chapman,  Rohert  Leedi.  Chas. 
Walker,  N.  C.  Madsod,  C.  M.  KBlot,  jM.i 

and  Wm.  Joifes  (aU  10  Feb.  38). 
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INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrlvah* 


Feb,  I.  Ripley,  Heiie,  from  Bennl  7th  Sept.  i 
■t  Liverpool.— &  Perteverance,  Belli  from  Bengal 
lUh  July,  and  Mauritiufl  23d  Oct.;   at  Liverpool. 
>&  Sarah,  CohimMoe  (late),  ftom  Bombay  10th 
Sept.,  and  CctIod  »l  Oct. ;  at  Gravcwnd,— 6.  U»- 
ban  Packet,  Wllion.  from  Cape;  at  Gravewnd.— 
IC  ArabtxvnBpatU  ftom  Mauritius  IstOct:  aod 
Cape  19th  Nov. ;   off  Sdlly.— 17.  Ann,  Touael. 
ftom  Beiural  asth  Aug. !  and  Cape  »th  Nov.  i   at 
Uverpool.— 18.  Orw«esfftraneport,Nichoiflon,ftom 
llautitiusSOth  Oct.,  and  Cape25th  Nov.  j  off  Ply- 
mouth.—18.  Eiporter,   AnwvU.   from  Mauritius 
Ist  Nov. ;  off  Dartmouth.— Id.  Renoum,  Hender- 
son, ftom  New  South  Wales  6th  Oct. ;  off  Ports- 
month.— 19.  H.  C.  Ships  Buckinghamshire,  Gtess- 
poole,  and  Waterkto,  Blakely,  tooth  flrom  China 
list  Oct.;   off  Falmouth.— 19.  Jlfoie«rfc,  Lawsoa» 
ftom  Borohay  23d  Sept. ;  at  LiverpooL— SO.  EHsa 
Jane,  Flndlev,  ftomM4UTitius3dNov.,  and  Cape 
sgthdo.;   oilf  Dover.— 81.  Edward  ColHon,   Rey- 
nolds, from  Bengal  Wh  Oct, ;   at  Liverpool— 21. 
Aria,    Boiitt,   ftom  Sourabaya}   at  Cowes.— 21. 
Baretto  Junior,  TYiomaM,  ftom  Calcutta  4th  Aug., 
Madras  1st  Oct.,  and  Cape  lOth  Dec. ;  off  Pen* 
aance.— 21.  Madras,    Beach,   ftom   Madras   ttd 
Sept.;   off  Pemuince.— 21.   Rhlenuuf,    BMsnale, 
ft«nn  Sourabaya 4th  Sept.  and  MaurMus  2l8t  Oct. ; 
off  Scffly— 22.  J9hn  Craig,  LawsoD,   ftom  Mau- 
ritius IJHh  Dec;  off  Plymouth.— 23.  EHen,  PaJ^ 
terson,    ftom  Bennl  3mh  Aug.,   Maurithis  3d 
Nov.,    end  C«pe  9th  Dec. ;   off  FaUnouth.— 23. 
Teofe,  Smith,  ftom  Msnilhi*  Smgapore,  BaUvia, 
and  Cape;  at  LIvcrpooL— 94.  N«pfune,  Whlttle- 
toii.  ftomBombsyj  in  the  Clyde— 2ft.  Childrens, 
DuTOchere,  ftom  Mauritius  Slst  Oct. ;  off  Lyming- 
laii._8fi.  Cave  Breton,  Johnstone,  ftom  Cape;  at 
Liverpool— ».  Kerewetl,  Haswell,  ftom  Cape  4th 
Dec.,  at  Plymouth.— 26.  Eagle,  Smith,  from  Shi- 

Bpore  27th  Sept. ;  at  Deal.— 26.  Troieetoft  ftom 
auritius ;  at  Deal— M.  Maria,  Stent,  flrom  Ba- 
tavia;  offPenaance. 

Departures* 
Jan.  2&  umeeree,  Duthie,  for  BatavU,  Singa- 
pore, and  Manilla ;   ftom  Glasgow — ^29   H.  C.  S. 
Asia,  Bathie.   for  Madraa,    Bensal,  and  Ckfaia ; 
ftom  Deal  (Feb.  ft,  from  Plymouth)  -30.  Princess 
Victoria,  Snell,  for  Bengal;   tnm  Greenock.— 
Feb.  7.  Gamgee,  ArdUe,   far  Mauritius,    Madias, 
nd  Bengal ;  ft€sn  Deal— 7.  dtp  of  EdMtmrgh, 
Wade,   for  New  South  Wales    (with  oonvicts)|t 
from  DesL- 7.  RuMtum,  Daniella,  for  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  and  China;  ftom  DeaL— 7.  Ang«rtma, 
Rednapp,  for  Havre  and  Manilla ;   ttom  Deal.— 

LMeMsh,  Crawley,  Aw  South  Seas  end  New 
alandi    Ikom  DeaL— 7.  Medsca^,  Wrighu    for 
Tan   Dicmen's    Land;    ftom  DeaL— 7.    Norwa, 
Friend,  for  Van  Dicmen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales ;   ftom  D«l  (19.  ftom  Cove  of  Cork).— 7. 
aeuOnvorth,   Coombs,    for  New  South  Wales; 
fram  Cove  of  Cork— a  Gipsep,  Highat,  for  Bom- 
bs? ;   from  Liverpool.— 8.  Hardin/n,  Gibson,  for 
Cape,   Batavla,   Stngainre^  and  Manilla?   ftom 
l.lverpool.-~fr  H.  C.  S.  Thomas  Coutts,  Chrystle, 
for  Bombay  and  China;   fhmi  DeaL— ft.  Morning 
Star,    Adler,   for  Ceylon;   ftom  DeaL— ft.  Ladif 
reversham,  BHcrtoy.  for  Cape  and  Bombay;  ftom 
Deal^lO.   H.  C.  i^ipa  Maequeen,   Lindsay,   for 
Madias,  Bengal,  and  China;  DioHra,  Hamilton, 
for  ditto  ditto;    and  Gernrge  the  Fotir^,  Barrow, 
Ibr  Bombay  and  China;  aUfirom  DeaL— 12.  Joseph 
Winter,    Pcarce.   forBencal;   frrai  Liverpool— • 
12.  Cotumbia,  Ware,   Cor  Bengsl,  ftom  Liverpool. 
12.  GreeUm,  Bacott,   for  BaUvIa  and  SingaMre ; 
ftom  LivctpooL— U^  Sophia,    Yetts,   for  N.  S. 
Wales  and  v.  D.  Land;  from  Liverpool — 14.  Sir 
Howard  DMgias,  McAuter.   for  Bombay;    ftom 
LlverpooL— 14.   H.  C.  Ships     ManpiAs  Camden, 
LarkUuTfoT  St.  Helena,   Bombay,  and  Chhia; 
and  Wilttam  FairUe,   Blair,   for  Madras,   Bengal, 
and  China;   both  from  Deal— -14.  Ropai  Wiaiam, 
Arbuthnot,   for  Madras;    from   DeaL— 16.  Iris, 
Mackwood,  for  Mauritius  s  from  Deal.— 18.  Jf«m- 
non,   Patterson,    for  Bengal;   from  Liverpool — 
19.  Oaudine,  Heathom,  for  Madras;   ftom  DeaL 
—1ft.  Janet,  Gibbs,  Mugnet,  WatUns,  and  Cottrier, 
Palmer,   all  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;   ftom 
Deal.— 23.  Catherine,    Fena,    for    Madras    and 
Bengali  ftom  Portsmouth. 

PilSSEKflf  KS  FKOM  INDIA. 
P,r  Sarah,  from  Bombay  :  Lieut.  Lucas,  Mrs. 


LncM,  and  CwDehBdnttt  Mn.  OUdkifoii  and 
fourdiUdren;  MissGrlQfhst  Master  HawUnsf 
Lieut.  rBoye.— From  Ceylon  s  C6L  Barlow  1  Mrs. 
Barlow. 

Per  Renown,  tnm  New  South  Wales:  Dr. 
NesUt,  R.  N.t  Dr.  Taon,  ditto;  Dr.  Lpgsiu 
ditto ;  Mis  Peppereoraei  Mr.  Mac  Oarvey. 

Per  Madras,  ftom  Madras:  Mrs^  Noble;  Mrs.' 
Webster;  VkA^oi  NoUe;  CapU  Welbanki  Lieut. 
Bland ;  Lieut  Ure :    Lieut.  WatU ;   Lieut.  Gab- 

aU,  arUilery  i    Lieut.  Morgan ;    Lieut.  Lloyd  i 
r.  Stephenson;   Miss  Webster;   Master  Dent; 
Mr.  Thos.  Prendergasti  two  European  servants. 

Per  Barettojttnior,  ftrom  Beng^  and  Madras: 
ICrs.  Parlby;  Mrs.  Fraser;  Mrs.  James;  Mrs. 
Oarty;  CoL  Parlby,  C.  B.;  Mi^or  Nicholson,  H. 
M.WthFoot;  Major  Fraaer;  J.  H.  Bell,  Esq., 
MadTMC.  ff.;  Lieut.  O'Meara,  H.  M.  fl2d  regt.  1 
Comet  Moubray,  1st  Madras  L.  C;  Lieut.  Gra- 
ham, 1st  Madras  N.I. ;  Ens.  Hodgson,  44th  Ma.i 
dras  N.I. ;  Mr.  Garty  1  two  Misses  Parlby ;  Miss 
Fraser;  Miss  Garty;  Mr. Frost;  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Per  Orestes  (tnmsport),  fkom  Mauritius,  Capet 
St.  Helena^  and  Asoaislon :  Lieut.  Lord  Clarence 
Paget;  Capt.  Latham,  82d  rurt. ;  Paymaster 
Holdswarth  and  ftunily  1  Lieut.  Castieu,  8Bd  regt., 
Lieut.  Websttr,  late  29th  regt. ;  Dr.  Ballantlne, 
R.N.,  in  charge  of  detachments  of  the  72d,  7Hh« 
andttdr«gts. 

Per  Arab  (trsnsport),  ftom  Mauritius :  The  head- 
quarters of  H.M.  29d  and  89d  regts. 

Per  Bisa  Jane,  ftom  Mauritius:  Mr.  Twenty- 
man;  Rev.  Mr.  Heavlside  and  Mrs.  Ueavisidei 
Master  White;   one  servant. 


Per H. as.  Dukeof  Susses, ftom iXbai {  Wn. 
Baynes,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  Baynctandfsmily  t  Thos.  C. 
Smith,  Esq. 

Per  H.  a  S^QeMnUKpdt  isom  China:  Mrs. 

Tuner  and  children. 

PerH.CS.  Duke  of  York,  ftom  ChMtL:  Charles 
Marjcnibanks,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Company's 
Factory. 

Per  Hooghlep,  ftom  N«w  South  Wales  (▼!* 
India) :  General  Darling,  governor  of  the  ooh»y . 

Per  BoUvar,  ftom  Bengal:  CoL  Wilson,  C.B. ; 
Mr.  WUson;  Capt. - Townsend ;  Capt.  Aitkin. 
Lieut.  Hannah;  Mr.  Hudding;  Master  Buckley. 

Per  Nereide,  tram  Bengal ;  Miss  Roe;  two 
Masters  Roe ;  Master  Robert  Smith. 

PA8SXVaX&8  TO   INDIA. 

,  PerRGS.  Duchess  qf  Athol,  fat  Bombttv  and 
China :  Lieut.  John  E.  Parsons ;  Lieut.  T.  Du- 
nek ;  Lieut.  WUson.  H.  M.  0th  Foot ;  Ens.  Lord, 
ditto ;  Ens.  Mansergh,  ditto ;  Messrs.  John  H. 
PeUy  and  J.  W.  Woodcock,  writers;  Mr.  Thos. 
Stuadart,  cadet;  Mrs.  Parsons;  Mr>.  Dvracki 
Mrs.  Morley ;  Mn.  Ward ;  Miss  Stewart ;  Mite 
Anderson ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Leeds,  volunteer  Indian 
Navy ;  two  grooms  in  charge  of  Company's  horses ; 
two  servants. 

PerH.  C.  S.  Sir  David  Sealt,  tat  Madras  and 
Bengal :  Mr.  Jas.  Alexander,  writer,  for  Bengal; 
Mr/M.  P.  Daniell,  ditto,  for  Madras ;  Mr.  Geow 
Leybum,  free  merchant;  Ens.  Crawford,  H.  M. 
16tn  regt. ;  Bns.  King,  H.  M.  I3th  dow ;  Ens. 
Hawker,  H.  M.  16th  do.;  Mr.  H.  R.  Leybum, 
returning  to  Bcsigal ;  Mr.  Christopher  O.  MiUman, 
to  Bengal  to  reside ;  two  recruits  in  charge  of 
Comp&y's  hones.r-(This  vessel  is  now  undergoing 
repain  at  Plymouth,  having  been  carried  on  the 
breskwater  m  proceeding  ftom  the  >ound  on  the 
9th  Feb.    She  is  not  materially  damaged). 

PerH.CS.  Maequeen,  tat  Madras  and  Bengal: 
Mrs.  Stones;  Mis.  Beatson ;  Capt.  Stones,  HTM. 
13th  L.  Drags;  Comet  Tysson,  ditto;  Ens. 
Marthnbert,  H.  M  41st  Foot;  Ens.  Butler,  ditto ; 
Ens.  Mc,Kenaie,  ditto;  Eas.  Oakley,  H.  M.  46th 
Foot;  Ens. Green,  H. M.fi3dFoot;  Ens. Bayly, 
ditto;  Ens.  Spence,  H.  M.  57th  Foot;  Ens. 
Worsley,  ditto ;  Ens.  Smyth,  ditto ;  Capt.  Beat- 
son  1  Lieut.  Bach ;  Messrs.  Tupper,  Muddle, 
Richardson,  and  Murray,  cadets. 

Per  H.  C.  S.  George  the  Fourth,  tar  Bombay : 
Mrs.  Boustead ;  Mr.  Jos.  Boustead.  assist,  surg. ; 
Mr.  A.  Price,  cadet;   Mr.  S.  B.  King,  volunteer 
for  Indian  Navy. 
Pir  Catherine,   for  Madiss  and  Bengal:   CoL 
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IMAacH, 


^tMifcWnilMMi  MkiComMrt 
MteWodt  MivBivki  C«pt.  Loan  and taMlft 
CMit.  SUM^  Mrf  lady }  Mr.  Wlttta^Mm }  Mr. 
Orifllth :  Capt.  Mc'Cleveity ;  Mr.  Dorward  t  Mr. 
Btuddyi  Mr.Caidewt  Mr.  Lae;  Mr.  Hayman; 
Llait  Leacock;  Mr.  lariin;  Mr.  Blrdt  Dr. 
Davlca;    Uaut  Gray}   UauC  Roper; 


Per  OauMfie,  for  Madras :  Br.  and  Mrk  God- 
frey,  M.  N.  I. ;  Dr.  and  Mn.  Colbeck ;  Dr.  Mau- 
rice t  Mr.  Jackion,  vctarinary  surgeon. 

PwH.aS.  OnpwB,  for  Bombay :  Mr.  Edw.  H. 
Baber,  writer;  LicuU  Col.  Rooumi  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Roome*  a  native. 

IVr  H.  C.&  M0rmtit  Camden,  for  St.  Helena  and 
Bombay:  Lieut.  S.  F.  Annatraoi,  for  Sl  Hele- 
na: Mlis  Phoebe  Gargar  and  servant;  Mr.  J<rfm 
Parldns.  for  Bombay;  Mary  Aahtors  John  N. 
A^ton*  and  Stephen  Cole,  natives;  five  cliarter- 
party  passengers  for  St.  Helena;  five  seijeants,  3 
wpanU,7Hvriy»im,  SsokUer's wives,  and 7 chit 
ditQ  of  ditto. 

PerH.CS.  Dtmlra,  tor  Madias  and  Bengal: 
Mr.  C.  B.  Trevor,  ^writer;  Mr.  Gben.  Mitchell, 
Msist.  surgeon;  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  free  mer- 
duBt;  Mr.  Fred.  M.  Hogg,  a  native;  Miss  Eliia 
YouQgson;  Miss  Jane  ATYoungson;  Miss  EUaa 
Martin,  native ;  Mr.  S.  D.  Birch,  writer ;  Lieut. 
Johmtone.  H.M*  49ih  Foot;  Ensign  Forbes* 
H.M.  96th  Foot 

Per  H.  a  8.  FaMie,  for  Madras  and  Bengalt 
Capt.  Geo.  Templer ;  Lieut  H.  F.  Mackenaie; 
Rev.  R.  B.  BosweU,  chaplain ;  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  assist 
•urg.i  Mr.  Kenneth  Mackensie,  native;  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Pond,  cadet ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Cunningham,  cadet ; 
Mn.  Templer;  Mr.  Mackenaie;  Mrs.  BosweU; 
Geo,lUmp,  to  reside. 


LOM  or  tiiifpiyo. 

The  Prifu«  ^f  Ormge,  from  Holland,  la  lost  on 
Prince's  Island,  Straits  of  Sunda.  Crew  saved. 

The  Amarieat  bound  to  Beta  via,  is  totally  lost 
in  Torres  Straits.    Crew  saved. 


BIRTHS*  MARRIAGES*  AND 
DEATHS. 

UlRTHS. 

Nbv.  17. 1831.  At  Courtelne  Hall,  county  Kerry, 
Mrs.  Courtayne,  of  a  daughter. 

r«6.  n.  1838.  At  his  house  in  Bryanston  Square, 
the  lady  of  Thomas  Perry.  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

iMtebt.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Capt  EUls.  13th 
Light  Drags.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Woodville,  near  Lucan,  the  lady  of  Mi^ 
Gen.  Sir  Uopton  S.  Soott,  of  a  daughter. 


ICAIIRTAGKS. 

JMU  81.  At  Wigton,  John  Babington,  Esq..  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Civil  Service,  Madras 
establishment,  and  of  SummervOle,  Dumfries- 
idiire,  to  Jane,  second  dauf^ter  of  the  late  Robert 
Cowper,  Esq..  M.D..  Wigton. 

fA.  1.  At  St  Marniec's  Church.  Capt  H.Digby 
Coxe,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infkntry,  to  Mias  Jane 
Eliaabedi  Wilkinson. 

8.  At  St  Plncras  Church,  Capt  C  Dalton,  of 
the  Rmral  Artillsry,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Duncan,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Medical  BoMd, 

—  At  Dover,  John  Teropleman  Maule,  Esq.,  of 
Madras,  to  Ellen,  second  daughter  of  John  Wsutd, 
Esq.,  collector  of  His  Ua^eetfB  Customs  at  Dover. 


8.  At  Herttad,  Lieut  B.OonMA.  oTOm  H 

B.  I.  Company's  service,  to  Miss 


VKATRB. 


Jan.  9.  At  Locfalne    Cottaoe,   county  Kerry, 
Thomas  Couruyne,  Esq.,  In  the  80th  year  of  his 


11.  At  York,  Lucy,  relict  of  the  late  John  Ad- 
dison. Esq.,  many  years  judge  of  Natare,  fai  Bcn- 
gaL 

16.  Drowned  at  sea,  on  tbe  paasafle  to  Eng- 
land, Ciqpt  U.  Cohimfabab  commander  at  theshqi 
Sarah. 

86.  At  Paris.  Sir  Alexander  Codirane,  one  of  the 
oldeit  Admirals  of  the  Briliah  Navy. 

87.  At  Lindsay  Cottage.  Cheltenham,  agad  78^ 
after  a  long  illness.  Dr.  Bell,  formerly  of  Madnsv 
and  of  Lancasterian  School  celebrity. 

2&  At  West  Hill  Lodge.  TltcMleld,  Hants, 
Lord  Henry  Paulet,  K.C3.  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
Red. 

30.  At  Dover.  Lieut  Col.  Wm.  Gland  Camp- 
bdl.  formerly  of  the  3d  Bufflb 

31.  At  Edhiburgh.  Lieut  CoL  John  Camphd], 
of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  service 

—  At  South  Bank.  Regents'  Park,  Mr.  Amoa 
Gann  Rowlands,  assistant  Suigeon  on  the  Madiaa 
establishment,  aged  87. 

Feb.  3.  Aged  Si,  A^es  Starmua,  wife  of] 
Chapman,  Esq.,  and  eldest  dsnghttr  of 
Wil&.ofB^bay. 

—  At  Devcnport,    Letitia  HaBcet 
daughter  of  Colonel  Fearon,  Deouty  Adjutant 
General  to  the  King's  troops  at  Madraa. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Trowbridge,  fai  his  78th 
year,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Crabbe,  LuB.  This  gentle- 
man was  the  (ddest  living  British  bard,  and  haa 
added  to  our  national  literature  many  poems  of 
almost  uneqiisHert  vigour  and  hesuty.r-Astik 
Chronide* 

4.  Of  the  cholera,  at  Kirkintilloch,  near  Glaa> 
flow,  Mr.  William  Spragu^  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sprague,  of  Bk>vey  Tracey.  Having  been 
some  time  in  India,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  cholera,  and  the  means  made  use 
of  as  an  antidote,  and  being  ever  ready  to  asrist 
another  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  took 


every  opportunity  of  mplyine  those  i 
thusaftera  fewhoua'  illness,  fell  aaacrifloe  tothe 


himself. 

6.  In  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  R.  Back- 
house, Esq.,  late  of  His  M^^sty's  civil  service  tat 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Backhouse,  rector  of  Deal. 

9.  In  the  Circus,  Bath,  at  a  very  advanoed  age* 
Sir  R.  H.  Bickerton,  Bart.K.C.B.,  Admhal  of  Qie 
Red,  and  General  of  Maxmes. 

la  At  Cheltenham,  after  a  short  ilincss,  Geor- 
gina  Lucy,  daugliter  of  Capt  H.  L.  WonalJ,  1st 
regt  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  deputy-paymaster  at 
Cawnpore. 

—  At  Hoddesdon,  William  Peere  WUliama 
Freeman,  Esq.,  Senior  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  in 
his  9Ist  year. 

13.  At  Dj[rham  Rectory,  near  Bath,  in  his  Ttth 
year.  Sir  George  Abeiciomble  Rotainsan,  Bart., 
many  years  a  Director  of  the  Hon.  East-India 
Company. 

—  At  his  residence  in  Chdtcnham,  agad  70^ 
Mi^or  John  William  Dawaon,  fbooerly  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  military  aervloe  osi  the 
Bengal  establishment 

14.  At  his  residence,  Grenada  Place,  Old  Kent 
Road,  after  a  short  ilhwss,  Capt  Edward  Pryce, 
late  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  in  his  44th  year. 

—  At  Ampthill.  Beds.,  LennoK  Archibald. 
younger  eon  of  John  Dunbar,  Esq.,  Bengal  civil 
service,  aged  19  months. 

83.  At  his  residence,  in  Upper  Montague  i 
Russell  Square,  Philip  Hughes,  Esq.,  late  C 
mender  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Conpanr^  ship  BHdge- 
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N.B.  T%g  ieitnt  P.C.  dmoci  pnm$  cott,  or  wumm^etuMnf  ptUn  s  A.  miwM$  (ptr  9tnt.)  m  Wu  mm»i 
D.  dtseotmt  (per  ctnt.)  on  th*  janw— 7%tf  baaor  mound  l#  equal  to  8S lb.  S  os.  9dp«.,  and  100  tesor 
iiMtmdt  «9iMi  to  110  faetoTff  maunde,  Qoeda  eotd  bjf  8a.Rupee$  B.  mde,  produce  5  to  8  per  eent.  more 
than  when  eeld  by  Ct.Rupeee  F.  m^—The  Madras  Candy  i»  equal  to  fi0u9>.  T%e  Suiai  Candy  to  equal 
to  746i  Uk.    The  Pecul  U  equal  to  133i  1b^    The  Gorge  ieSOpieeee. 


CALCUTTA,  September  39,  1831. 


R1.A.       Ri.  A. 

Aochon SB.Ri.cwt.IA    0  (^  SO   0 

Bottles   « 10014   0    —    

Coals  B.ind.   0    7   —*   0    8 

Copper  Shaathing,  16-40  ..F.md.  36  10   —  37    0 

—- Thick  sheets dow  38    0—38  10 

Old do.  33    8—33  13 

Bolt do.  35  12    —30  15 

Tile do.  35    0    —36    S 

NaUs,  assort. .da  30    0    —    

Peru  Slab CLRs.  do.  37    0    —38    S 

Russia .....Sa.Rs.do.    —    —    — 

Copperas Ao.    1    4   ^    1  14 

-  Muslins!  anort!1!!!!i!!!I!I  }""«n>«^ 
Twist,  Mule,  80-61)  ....mor.   0    5^  —   0    7i 

60-120 .do.     0    41  —    0   6 

Cutlery 10  D.    ~    

Glass  and  Earthenwaie SO  D.   —  30  D. 

•sftFuWSfO*  ••■••••■••••e*«*»a««««*  Jr«   V^«       ^^      ^H^H^ 


Iran»  Swodithf  iQ»e  •Sft«RSe  Feiiid« 

flat do. 

— —  English,  sq. m.... .do. 

' flat Ao. 

; Bolt do. 

' Sheet .do. 

Nails cwt. 

Hoops.  F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead,  Pig F.md. 

Sheet  do. 

MilUnery 

Shot,  patent  beg 

Spelter » Ct.Rs.  F.  mo. 

Stationery 

Steel,  English Ct.Rs.  F.  md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.  box 

WooUais,  Broad  cloth,  fine 

Flannel 


RS.A. 
5    0 


5 

S 
8 
9 
3 
8 
3 
1 
5 
5 


0 

IS 

12 

12 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 


35  D. 
2  12 

6  0 
10  D. 

7  8 
10  0 
17  0 
10  D. 
P.C. 
20  A. 


Rs.A. 

@   5    4 

—  5  11 

—  32 

—  SO 

—  3    2 

—  3  10 

—  15    0 

—  35 

—  1    1 

—  54 

—  60 

—  SOD. 

—  6~6 

—  SO  D. 

—  7  12 

—  18~0 

—  SO  D. 

—  sTaI 


MADRAS,  August  17,  1831. 


Rs.  Rs.     |l 

BotUes 100   10     @  14 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  300     —  315 

Cakes .....do.   280-300 

Old do.   860     —  S80 

Nails.  asMnrt.  do.   210     —  820 

Cottons,  Chintx 30     —  35  A. 

Muslhis  and  Ginghams 60     —  70  A. 

Loogcloth lOA.—  SOA. 

v>uuerya .....•...•.•.■•■•........  ".c>.    .^  ivU. 

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  A.  ~  35  A. 

Hardware................ lOD.  —  15D. 

Hosiery lOA.—  15A. 

Iron,  Swedish,  sq.   candy  42     —  45 

EnglUhsq do.     22     —  24 

.— Flat  and  bolt........... do.     92     —  94 


Iron  Hornis candy 

Naib  .da 

Lead,  Pig do. 

Sheet do. 

Mniinery 

Shot,  patent 

Spelter candy 

otationery  ..................... 

Steel,  EMdish candy 

■  '  ■■  Swediah     ...m .do. 

TinPtates  box 

Woollens,  Broaddoth,  fine 


Flannd 


Rs. 

Rs. 

85 

@ 

28 

35 

.M 

42 

35 

— 

42 

Unsaleable. 

lOA 

■  ^^ 

15  A. 

86 

■M 

30 

P.C. 

.. 

5a 

80 

— 

87 

100 

mm. 

105 

82 

_ 

94 

P.C. 

.. 

10  D. 

P.C. 

.^ 

10  D. 

P.C. 

BOMBAY,  September  S4,  18S1. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Anchon cwt.  16    @     •— 

Bottles,  phit .doe.     1—0 

Coals ton  80  — < 

Copper,  Sheathing,  16-94.... cwt.  61     —   — - 
84^ do.    63 

—— Thick  sheets .....^a    64     —  —~- 

Slab do.    61      —  

Nails .do.    55     —  — 

Cottons,  Chints. .~~ 

l-oogcloths......... .......   — —  — — 

Musifais 

*— Other  goods — —  — 

Yam,No.40to80 lb     lJfc3-16tha 

Cutlery P.C—       — 

Glass  and  Earthenware 15  A.  —i       — 

aiaxuwareu .*•.................  p.  c  "•      .. 

Hosiery— 4  hose  only 90  A.—       — 


Iron,  Swedish,  bar. ....  .St  candy 

— —  English,  do... ••.... ..do. 

Hoops cwt. 

Nails   do. 

Plates do. 

Rod  for  bolts St.cBndy 

——  do.  for  nails ula 

Lead,  Pig. ,cwt 

Sheet do. 

MUlhiery 

Shot,  patent cwt 

Spelter do. 

Stationery 

Steel,  Swedish   tub 

Tin  Plates  box 

Woollens,  Broaddoth,  fine. 

coarse 

—  Flannd • 


Rs. 
54 
35 

6 

15 

•  7i 

32 

40 

9 


<3 


Rt. 
0 
0 
0 

"o 

A 
0 

0 


no  demand 


14 

8 

A. 

15 
18» 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


no  demand 

ditto 
D.    —     — 


CANTON,  October  15,  1831. 


Dis.  Dia. 

Cottons,  ChtaiU,  98  yds. piece  4|@  6 

..».  Longdoths,  40yds....... da    4    —   5 

_  Mudfais,  90  yds. .  da     9    —   9} 

Camfarica,  19yds da     11  —    If 

■        Bandannoes  ...............dda    9   —   ^ 

Yam peeol  39   —44 

Iron,  Bar da     9|  —   0 

Rod ula     31—0 

Lend da    4|  ~   5 


Smatts pecnl 

Steel,  Swedish,  in  kits... ....... .cwt 

Woollens,  Broaddoth   ....yd. 

Camlets ............pee. 

I      Da  Dutch  ••.••.••.••••••■.  .da 

Long  Ells  Dutdi  da 

Tin pecul 

Tin  Plates .................box 


Drs.  Drk 
18® 
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Pricei  of  EuropeoM  Gw)di  m  He  SatL 
SINGAPORE,  AugiMC  18,  1831. 


[Ma&cb» 


Anchon .pecul 

Bottles 100 

Coppor  Nalb  and  ShMthing 4Mcu1 

CatUnttMadapoUamt,  SSyiL  by  asln.  pea. 


ImlUlriah M, 

LoDCdothf 19 

S8to40  c 

■  "«    !■     ■'  do. .  .do. 
■  'i    ■    do... do. 


96      do. 

86  do. 
S4416do. 
3(M0do. 
44      do. 

50      do. 

fi5      do. 

-^— — — ^—    60      do. 
Printa,  T-S.  Hngle  coUnsrM do. 

9-8 do. 

Cambric,  12yds.  by  40  to  4A  in.,  .do. 
Jaoonat,  90 44. .46... .da 


DlB.    DlB. 

11   @14 
4    —   — 
40—49 

9i—    3 


7   - 


7   ~   8    Lett 

7  -  9  ; 


m 

10 
3 
4 

II 
9 


71 
8 

9 
19 

if 

5t 
21 
7 


Dn.   DnL 

CoaaiiHkft.IinStBattlck,  dlitew..oo>iKC  6  (jA  9 

do.     do    PulUcat  do.     3   —    6 

Twist,  10  to  80 peoilAD   —  8f 

Hardwavsto  MWU D.       — 

Iron,  Siredkh    «.... .pecul  5|  —   6 

EnffHah - .do.    a|  —    S| 

NaDs .do.     7    —   8 

»  P«g  - do.     6   —   6i 

Sheet jdo.    0   —  7 

Shot*  patent  ... ■•....•..  ........ batf  1|  —   9 

Spelter .pecul  4    ~    4| 

Steel,  Swedish .do.     8)  —   91 

English ^o.   N.D.    — 

Woollens,  Long  EUs   pes.  lo   —  1 1 

CambleU  .do.  26—35 

— —  Ladies* cloth «....» yd.  9    —    91 


REMARKS. 


GoXeitfta,  Stpt.  17.  1831 — Prices  of  Cotton  Piece 
Goods  continue  exceedingly  low,  and  hi  some  In- 
Itances  the  outtun  of  the  uiToice,  calculating  the 
exchange  at  Is.  IMd.  per  runee,  will  not  realise 
more  tnsn  one  half  the  manuracturer's  cost  price. 
Cotton  Twist  isfai  steady  demand,  althougn  the 
fanportations  dnoe  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
have  been  on  a  very  extenslTe  scale.  The  trans- 
actions in  Woollen  by  private  sale  are  very  triflhig, 
but  large  parceb  are  selling  weekly  by  outcry  at 
fair  prices  with  reference  to  the  descriptiona  and 
state  of  the  market.  Earthenware,  difficult  to  sell 
except  by  outonr  at  a  heavy  diiicount.  Copper 
Sheathing  and  TUe,  prices  a  shade  lower.  Lead, 
demand  steady,  and  prices  looking  up.  Spelter, 
no  tranaactions  reported;  the  market  appean 
stationary.  Tin  Plates,  looking  down.  French 
Claret,  the  market  completely  glutted.— Oer.  S. 
The  transactions  of  the  past  week  have  been  very 
Ifanited,  and  present  no  shade  of  Improvement  in 
the  position  or  the  markets. 

Madreu,  Aug.  17, 1831.— The  market  for  Europe 
goods  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  almost 
every  description  of  British  produce,  and  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  farther  supply  by  the  expected 
ships  has  caused  a  decline  in  price  and  de> 
numd. 


ftoiNbey,  S^pi.  94,  1831.— Duri^  the  list  fbrt- 
night  our  Import  market  has  vemamed  statknnry, 
and  but  few  sales  have  been  eObcted.  and  thoae 
principally  conslsthiff  of  copper. 

^ngapore,  Aug.  18, 1831. — The  war  at  Malacca 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants so  much  (most  of  them  having  gone  thhher 
to  look  after  their  families)  that  no  Iwsii 
any  consequence  has  been  done  during  the  ^ 

Oonlon,  SepC  3l  1831. — The  imnortatloos  of 
Cotton  Yam  that  nave  occurred,  ana  those  known 
to  be  in  progress,  will  form  so  considerable  a  sup- 
ply this  season,  that  little  impcovoDient  is  ex- 
pected. The  lower  numben  up  to  40  are  thoee 
UKMt  in  demand,  the  liner  sorts  bdng  nearty  un- 
saleable. We  are  oventodttd  with  British  manu- 
factured Piece  goods  t  longdotha  and  mcMt  other 
white  goods  are  not  rtauaiqg  the  cost  pricaw 
Woollens  are  steady.  Tin  plates  have  been  sokl  m 
low  as  91  dob.  per  box,  the  stock  at  present  here 
being  considetable,  and  large  supplies  are  expect- 
ed.—Ocf.  1.  BandannocB»  or  good  nattcnsTnive 
met  with  a  ready  sale  at  our  quetaOena^— Om.  IS. 
No  improvement  whatever  in  white  Cotton  goods, 
with  which  the  market  ia  oncttoclted.  Cotton 
Tarn  is  particularly  duU.  Thestock  of  Enrope 
metals  is  large. 


INDIA  SECURITIES 

CalaUta,  Sepi,29,  18SI. 

Govenunent  Securitiea. 
Buy.]RB.As.  Rs.As.rSeU. 


Prem.  38  0  Remlttable 


•«{|?c,Sl°^}»a- 


4 
9 

9 
1 

9 

9 


0  ••••  Ditto  ••••9  do. 
8  ....  Ditto  ••••  3  do. 
0  ....  Ditto  ..••4  da 
0  •»••  Ditto  •...  5  do. 
./9d,  or  Middles 
*'\  p.  Cent  Loan 
8   3d,  or  New  dlttd 


} 


37 
A 

3 

9 
1 
0 

9 

9 


OPrem. 

0 

0 
0 
8 
8 

0 

0 


Bank  Sharea— Prem.  6>650  to  6>4A0> 

Bank  of  Bengal  Ratei. 

Diaeount  on  private  bills 5  Opercant. 

DlttoongovaninMntandsalHybiUs  4  0   do. 

Interest  on  loans  on  deposit 4  0  dOb 


On 


Rate  of  Exchaag*. 

,  0  months'  sight,— to  bvy  It.  lOd^- 
toieUla.10d.perSa.Ra. 


Madratf  Sept.  28,  1831. 
Goreramant  Securities. 

Slxper cent.  Bengal  Remlttable  Loen. 

At  the  lute  of  Sntascription,  viz.  SW 
Madras  Rs.   per335Sa.RB;    •••••••  ^SSI  Piem. 

At  the  Rate  prevalltaig  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  In  buying  and  setting  Pub- 
lic Securities,  *<8.10f  i  Madras  Rs.  per 
iOOSa.Rj. 30|Pratt. 

Five  pet  cent.  Bengal  UnrenUttable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  SubscrlpUon,  Ms.  300 
MadnaRs.per3a0Sa.Rs.  9|Pxiin. 


AND  EXCHANGES. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merdiants 
and  BnAeSB  ia  buymg  andselUng  Pub- 
lic Securities,  via.  106|  MadnaRa.  per 
100Sa.Rs. 4  Prem. 

Bengal  Five  per  cent  Loan  of  18th  Aug.  ISiS. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  ela.  108^ 
Madras  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs.  3] 

Bengal  Five  per  eent.  Loan  of  IMh  Jan 

At  the  Rate  of  Snbscrlptlonp  eis.  1001 
Madrsa  Ri.  per  100  5a.  Ra. 3| 

Bombatff  Septt  38,  1831 . 


On  London,  at  6  months' sight.  Is.  9d. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30  days'  sij^,   188  ~ 

100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  80  dayiT  tight,  Utt^  Bon 

iOOMadrwRt. 


Ra. 
•  Ra. 


Remlttable  Loan,  149  Boni.Ra.  per  10QSa.Ra. 
Old  0  per  oenL— 107  BonuRa.  per  100  Sa.  R^ 

Sbige^Htre,  Aug,  11,  1831. 


On  London,  Private  Bills,  — >  kwHs. 

On  Benpsl,  Govcmmcot  81118^-806  Sa.Rt.  per  108 

Sp.  Dn. 
Ondittok  Private  Bint,— nonci 

Omleft,  Oof.  15,  18S1« 

Exchangee,  fte. 

On  London,  0  mo.  sight*  48.  Id.  per  Sp  Dr. 

On  Bengal,  SOdaysf,  Sa.  Rs.  909  to  20d  perltO  Sp. 

Drs. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bon*  Rt.  918  to  814  par  dittos 


1832.]  Jtom*  Intemffenee.  1«9 

GOODS  DECLARED  tat  SALE  at      VnupcdUm   HuHurchlefi-Wniiuht  SlUu- 
tbe  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE.  Cnpi^Tiflkiw. 

tmft  tJHIf. 


i,TI"),W 


b.;  CnuiM,  Campoli 
Fwn,  amiiijwilli— Toul, 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COM- 
irbr*.fal3M.«A-p™.p,8J™,  PANY-S  SHIPS  Ulely  unnA. 

0-V».V-B«i|y  »d  Cou  n«  Oood^      CARGOES  <*  ■!«  "^I"**  i|n-  B-^Wn^- 


PrlDsti-TVnlc  im<(  FMtrU, 
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LONDON  PRICE  CURRENT,  February  «4,  1832. 
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lABT-lKUIA  AMD    CHINA  PRODUCE. 


BarillA cwt. 

Collb^  Java 

—  Sumatra  and  Ceykm  <  • 

—  BourboD   

Mocha  

CottOB.Suxat Sb 


0  5  0® 
9  13  0  ^ 
2  Iff  0  ~ 
270    — 


-—Bengal  

Bourbon   

DnigB  Sl  tot  Dyeing. 

Aiom,  Epadca cwt. 

AnnJieeda,  Star 

Borax,  Refined 

—  Unrefined 

Camphixe,  in  tub    

Cardionoma,  Malabar*  -lb 

—  Cevlon  

CaislaBadfl   cwt. 


3  10 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
31 

4 
4 
7 


£»    9m 

0  6 

3  2 

3  3 

2  10 

6  10" 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

"0 

H 
«i 
4i 
9 


Llgnea 
rOll  . 


CaatorOIl  lb 

China  Root. cwL 

Cubeb* 

Dragon**  Blood,  ord 

Gum  AnmumJac,  lump. . 

—  Arabic    

— —  Asaafoptida   

-—  Benjamin,  2d  Sort. . 

— —  Animi 

'——  Gamboghmi 

_  Mvrrh    

— —  Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac  Lake lb 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Muak,  China  os. 

Nux  Vomica cwt. 

OllfCawU Oft. 

>—  Cinnamon 

— —  Cocoa-nut 

—  CajapuU 

^—  Maoe 

—.—  Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt. 

Sanw lb 

Tinmarlc,  Java  •  •  •  cwt. 
— —  Bengal •  •  •  •  * 

—  China 

Gaila,  InSorto 

,  Blue     

HUci,  BuflUo  lb 

.  Ox  and.  Cow 

Indigo*  Purple  and  Violet*  • 

Fine  Violet 

Mid.  to  good  Violet  •  • 

—  Violet  andCopper .... 

——Copper 

.^—  Cociiuming  aorta  •  • '  • 

—  Oude 

—  Madraa,  mid.  to  fine- • 

—  Do.  low  and  ord.  .... 
•^  Do.Korpah 

—  Java 

—  Duat 


9  10 
3  ff 
3  12  6 
3  10  0 
15  0  0 
0  3  8 
0    2    0 

3  17 

4  10 

0  0 

1  6 
ff  0 
8  12 
6    0 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  12 

10    0 

0    0    6 

0  2  3 
4    0    0 

1  10  0 
3  0  0 
0  15    0 

007 

0  16 

1  10 
0  2 
0  0 
0    1 


2 

1 

15 

3 

6 

4 


0 
0 


—  16    0    0 

—  3  15    0 


0 
0 

4 
5 
0 


4 
2 
5 
0 
1 


3  15 

0 

3    0 

0 

SO    0 

0 

12    0 

0 

20    0 

0 

15    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

12    0 

0 

0    1 

2 

0    2 

4 

5    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

3  15 

0 

1    0 

0 

0    0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 


0    2    0 
none 
0  0    8 
0  16 

0  9 

1  0 
3  15 
3    5 

0 
0 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 


1  14 
0    3 

oT 
oT 


0 
0 

0 

"4 


—    023 


0 

0  — 

0  — 

0  — 

0  — 

3  — 

%'z 

6  - 

9  — 

6  — 

3  — 

9  — 

8  — 

9  — 


0  12 

1  5 
4  0 
3  15 
0    0 


Mother-o^-Pearl 


£. 


4»        £»  «.  d. 
ShSl^^Cblna}*^^  *-!<>   <>   ®      


Nankeena piece  — 

Rattans 100  0    1 

Rice,  Bengal  While*  ••  cwt.  0  14 

Patna 0  16 

Java Oil 

Safflower 8   0 

Sago 0  10 

Pearl.... 0  12 

Saltpetre 1  17 

Silk,  BengalSkein lb     

Novf 

DittoWhlte 

China ....  on 

Bengal  and  Privilege. .  — 

Orgtmsine 0  18 

Spices,  Cinnamon 0    3 

Cloves    0    1 

Mace 0   4 

Nutmcfipi  0   3 

Ginger   cwt.  114 

Pepper,  Black lb  0   0 

White 0   0 

Sugar,  Bengal cwL  0  17 

Siam  and  China 0  16 

Mauritius 2    2 

Manilla  and  Java 0  15 

Tea,  Bohea lb  0   4 

Congou 0   2 

Souchong 0    2 

Campol 0    2 

Twankay 0   2 

Pekoe 0   2 

HysooSkin 0   2 

Hyson 0    3 

Young  Hyson 0    2 

Gunpowder 

Tin,  Banca cwt.  3 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    3  6 

0  15  0 

0  18  0 

0  12  0 

11    0  0 

0  18  0 

2    0  0 

2    1  0 


9    —   0  15    0 


0  —  0 
9-0 
3  —  0 
3  —  0 
0-0 
0  —  1 
3|  —  0 
5  —  0 
0  —  1 
0  —  1 
0  —  2 
0  —  1 
Ik  duty 
I*-  0 
10-0 
4* 

2-0 
44-0 
2  —  0 
7-0 
8-0 


18    6 
9    Q 


2 
5 
3 
16 
0 
0 


0 
6 
2 

0 

4 
8 


9    0 
5    0 


11 

4 


0 
0 


paid. 
2  10 
*    a 

2  8 

2  9 

2  9 

5  4 

2  9 


0  

Tortoiseshell ft   0  18    0    —    2  15    0 

6  

0 
0 
0 
0 


1  10 

2  5 
2  8 
2    4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
8 
8 
8 

11 

9  ! 

4 

I 

7 
6, 


Vermilkm  lb 

Wax cwt.  4 

Wood,  Sanders  Red*  *  •  -ton  12 

Ebony   4 

Sapan }4 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6    0  0 

15  0  0 
5  10  0 

16  0  0 


AUSTRALASIAX    PRODUCK. 

Cedar  Wood. foot  050- 

Oil«Fish. tun27    0    0- 

Whaleflns ton  110  0   0   - 

Wool,  N.  S.  Wales,  vtz. 

Best Jb  0   2    0- 

Inferior 0    12- 

■  V.  D.  Land,  iH». 

Best. 0    13- 

Inflarior 0   0   9- 


0  7  0 

29  0  0 

140  0  0 

0  5  0 

0  2  0 

0  1  9 

0  1  0 


0 
0 
D 

7 
5 


SOUTH    AFRICAN    PRODUCB. 

Aloes M. cwt.    1  10    0    —  1  12 

Ostrich  Feather;^,  und....Xb   2    0   0    —  70 

Gum  Arabia cwt.   0  15   0   —  i    0 

HldM,  Dry  4b   0   0   4i  <-  0   0 

Salted • 0   0   4i  —  0   0 

Oil*  Palm cwt.  33    0   0  — 

Fish. tun    —  

Raisins » cwt.     — -  — * 

Wax 5    0    0   —  600 

Wine,  MbKleba. pipe    

^_  Red  • ,  ___. 

Wood,  Teak. load  7   0   0   —  800 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  February 24,  18S9. 


Prioa.    Dividends. 


DOCKS. 
>........ .,  .(Stock).  •.• 

., (Stock).... 

St.  Katherine^s 

Dkto  Dffentuies 

Siittrt     ditto     ...................... 

Wcrt-India   ,. (Stock).... 


64 

TSft 
100 

1081 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AuatnOian (Agricultural)......  ISdIs. 

Camatic  Stock,  1st  Class 9U 

Ditto,  9dClaaB 88 

▼an  Diemen's  Land  Company 7di8. 


£. 
4   p.  cent. 
3    p.  cent 

3  p.  oentt 
4ft  p.  cent. 

4  p.  cent. 
6    p.  cent. 


4   p.  cent. 
3    p.  cent. 


• 
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£, 
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.— 

_ 
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— 
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— 
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•^ 

— 
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-mm 

— . 

1,380.000 

"~ 

-" 

10,000 

MO 

S8 

10,000 

100 

12 

Books  Shut 
for  Dividends. 


March.  Sept. 
June.  Dec 
April.  Oct. 
5  AprXL  5  Oct. 

—       —      June.  Dec 


June.  Dee. 
June.  Dec 


WoLTB,  Brothers,  S3,  Cftange  AOey, 
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SUfKr^-Th*  moll  In  JuDUicii,  and  (he cbulm  Wttlt  i  ihaddUfhs-. 

mortnu  U  bonu,  lure  lud  much  cflkd  upon  tba  mik^-Tbe  ConpuyV  mti  ne  tha  Mtli  FA.  >■• 

jducinfl  It  to  IntctlTltr-    Thd  not  AumerDuilr  uiendM  t  tlK  barm  wen  tmm 

iDdUl   ineui  during   [he  list  MicrUaflddt  CovflUrr,  and  ptbg  mgwfarturini 

Bd^l  Bad  MaurLiliM,  which  Kid  a  duds  lower,  oftnd  cotu^Hl  of  CoupttDyi  n«  BOk   I,M)0 

TfatUDckof  WqC-lndLm  ■ugu  ti  now  IS.A^hhdl-  bald  (d  which  febdut  0M  wve  whbdniwTil,  Pli- 

lUrk  of  HwuiUlu  X.3Bt  Unci,  bdng  I9,1M  nun  |Uw  SUk  U]  bdn.  md  PilTite  Pnlwi  da.  W 

IhulaKTO'-    Thl  dilWciy  or  Wal-lndlo  fUgu  bull*.     On  n^^raia  to  u  •rnge  of  )W  ml^ 

bn  week  3.070  hhdt.  uidtn-,  twlnr^^U  morelhan  prlra^  li  afpHnlhUiDkof  loadquALtjImjucht 

belaf  AV  l^  Uiu   Che  cone^ioDdlDC  wnk  of  ferlor  qualitlat  wero  withdtawii, — the  tnde  eoi- 

ItBl.  lid^Hag  the  imied  ptLce  (DO  high- 

O)^ — The  inukH  It  omplnely  Hugrunt.  Tsi.— TwoConipviT'iihl|ii  h«e  airind  itase 

iHdlja.— The  pitalk  Hla,  Feb.  (3  ud  u,  wert  out  lul  (the  tCuierko  MUd  Bnath^MiJiwI.  The 


nustlT   Bnum  of  md.  qulllyi  6O11  Oude,  and      hilT,  end  Sto  quirui  chsti.  whk) 
irUllflK,   lervUl  toigorted).    wen  wlthdnwn  1       under   the  hnpioekio   thU 


PuTchna  m  Umlud,  but  pries  ue  ftnii. 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  iS  Janiuay  to  25  February  19SX. 
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THK   OOVEftVOR   OKNB&AI* 

Accouota  from  Simla  of  the  Ist  iost. 
mention  that  at  that  date  tlie  Governor 
Genera],  with   Lady  Bentinck  and  the 
C^nteaa  of  Dalhousie,  were  on  a  visit  to 
e  place  called  Kotegurh,  a  roountatnoiu 
▼iUage  about  40  mllea  north  of  Simla,  an4 
we  believe  the  extreme  boondary  of  the 
Company's  territories  in  those  parts.    The 
party  left  Simla  on  the  36th  ultimo,  and 
were  expected  to  return  by  the  Sthinst. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Commander-in* 
chicfy  with  his  suit,  would  descend  from 
the  hills  on  the  10th.     At  the  date  of  our 
information,    the    subordinate    establish^ 
nents  attached  to  His  Eicellency  were 
already  going  down  to  the  plains.    Their 
route  lies  direct  to  Cawnpore,  which  place 
they  are  expected  to  reach  about  the  be- 
ginning of  December.     Lord  Dalhousie 
with  his  present  staff  will  proceed  thence 
by  water  to  the  presidency,  several    of 
Woodins*  best  pinnaces  being  expected  at 
Cawnpore  for  his  lordship's  reception.     It 
is  said  that  if  General  Barnes  should  go 
to  Simla,  all  the  staff  now  with  Lord  Dal* 
bousie^  with  the  exception  of  the  commis- 
sary general,    will    have  to  come  ^p  a 
second  time  with  the  new  Commander^in* 
chief.     The  establishments  attached  to  the 
Governor  General  were  to  go  down  on 
the   15th  insL    by  the  road  of    Budhu, 
Plassey,  to   Roopur.     His  lordship  de- 
ecends  on  the  19tb,  and  goes  by  Ramgurb, 
Nallagbar,  to  Roopur,  where  the  meeting 
with  the  Lahore  Chief  is  to  take  place. 
Immense  multitudes  from  all  parts   of 
Hindoostan  are,  it  is  said,  already  congre- 
gating at  that  place^  and  it  is  expected 
that  long  before  and  after  the  few  days 
during  whidi  a  halt  is  to  made  there,  one 
of  the  principal  fisirs  will  be  held  for  every 
dsscriptioo  of  goods  that  Hindoostan  and 
Cbshmocr  can  produce.    It  is  geaenlly 
vndcrstood— although  it  has  not  been  ex» 
pnssly  anaoaQcad--tbat  his  lordship  will 
not  return  to  the  presidency  before  the 
beginning  of  1833.     At  present,  it  would 
appear  the  next  route  is  not  settled  beyond 
Ajmeer.    The  progress  will  be  from  Roo- 
pur to  Kumaul,  Delhi,  Bhurtpore,  Agra, 
and  thence  to  Ajmeer,  where  his  lordship 
expects  to  meet  Earl  Clare. 

According  .to  the  accounts  that  have 
reached  us,  the  measures  of  his  lordship's 
civil  administration  will  be  attended  with 
great  benefit  to  the  country.  He  has  al- 
ready, we  understand,  carried  into  effect, 
on  his  personal  responsibility,  several  very 
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important  vnmgements,  of  which  we  shall 
probably  soon  have  some  public  informa- 
tion.   His  laborious   application  to   the 
subjects  of  native  petitions,  the  sound  dis- 
cretion which  be  exercises  in  any  inter- 
ference with  such  complaints,   and   the 
prompt  redress  which  he  affords  to  peti- 
tionera,— ^l  tend  to  evince  a  mind  vi- 
gorously intent  upon  good,  and  keep  alive 
a  spirit  of  activity  among  the    public 
functionaries,    which    nothing    but    the 
establishment  of  an   ambulatory  govern- 
ment can  maintain.    There  is  good  rea. 
son  to  believe  that  the  natives  are  well- 
affected  towards  the  government  wherever 
his  lordship's  character  is  known  and  his 
influence  felt.     Their  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  our  laws  and  the  administration 
of  them  18  very  great,  but  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Natirc  Umla,  in  at  least 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  a  matter  of  sore 
grievance  to  the  poor.     The  indolence  of 
some  of  the  European  oflioers  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  alleged,  and  the  confidence 
which  too  many  of  them  are  unfortunately 
disposed  to  place  in  those  public  pests, 
cannot  be  too  much  deplored.     Much  ad- 
vantage is  anticipated  from  the  arrange- 
ments in  contemplation  for  giving  to  the 
western  provinces  distinct  controlling  au- 
thorities, and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 
if  with  these  institutions  a  deputy  govern- 
ment should  be  established,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  distant  parts  might  have  some 
chance  of  escaping  from  the  rapacity  and 
extortion  of  the  retainers  of  courts  and 
Cutcheries.--'/miia  Gazettep  Oct,  19. 

APFAIftS   OP   AVA. 

We  understand  the  Burmese  resident, 
who  has  been  some  time  in  Calcutta,  prow 
ceeds  with  his  suite,  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Burney,  to  the  Upper  Provinces^ 
ip  order  to  have  an  intenriew  with  the  Go- 
vernor General.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  precise  object  of  his  mission,  but 
understand  from  private  letters  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Bri. 
tish  resident  and  the  Burman  authorities^ 
which  induced  tlie  former  to  quit  the  court ; 
be  had  however  returned  on  the  promise  of 
certain  conditions  being  complied  with.— 
Bengal  Hurkaru* 

BITPaZlCB   COURT. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  Supreme 
Coiyrt  will  be  shut  during  the  holidays, 
and  no  business  transacted  in  chambers. 
Sir  John  Franks,  who  is  in  Calcutta,  has 
had  the  laborious  task  of  going  through 
the  chamber  business,  and  has  sat  two 
days  in  the  week  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  vacation,  and  occasionally  in  the 
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Insolvent  Court  Sir  Charles  Grey  is  at 
Penang,  and  is  not  expected  to  arrive  in 
town  until  the  commencement  of  the  next 
term  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  who  is  at 
.Cbeera  Poonjee,  may  be  also  expected 
about  the  same  time,  when  the  much  agi. 
tated  question  of  the  Hindoo  law  of  inheri- 
tance will  be  fully  discussed.  We  cannot 
help  remarking,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  absence  from  Calcutta  for  seve- 
ral weeks  of  two  judges,  and  several  emi- 
nent members  of  tlie  btir.-^Hurkaru, 

We  understand,  that  Sir  Edward  Ryan 
and  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him 
on  his  trip  to  the  Cheera-Poonjee  hills  re. 
turned  to  Calcutta,  on  Tuesday  night. 
The  learned  judge,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
seriously  indisposed. — John  BuUy  Oct  1 3. 

taiGOKOlttTRICAL  SURVBT. 

We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  the 
great  trigonometrical  survey  now  carrying 
on  by  Capt.  Everest,  the  surveyor  generat 
of  India.  The  lovers  of  science  in  France 
have  undertaken  several  trigonometrical 
operations  to  determine  the  length  of  a  de- 
cree by  actual  measurement.  They  pro- 
lected  surveys  in  France,  in  Lapland,  and 
in  South  America  at  the  equator.  Similar 
surveys  were  performed  in  Italy,  and 
lately  in  England.  Colonel  Lambton 
wished  to  commence  a  similar  survey  in 
India :  the  obstructions  he  met  with  from 
the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  govern., 
ment  are  amusingly  detailed  in  the  Gleon- 
mgs  in  Science.  The  survey  which  is 
now  in  progress  is  to  extend  all  over 
India.  Towera  are  now  erecting  on  the 
Barrackpore  road,  which  will  rise  to  the 
height  of  seventy-fire  feet.  The  base- 
line,  from  which  the  series  of  triangles  are 
to  commence,  measures  eight  miles,  which 
is  nearly  double  that  which  was  measured 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  by  General  Roy. 
The  undertaking  is  evidently  on  an  exten- 
sive scale;  and,  considering  the  parsi- 
mony displayed  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  has  been  sane 
tinned. — East-Indian, 

MODSRK   HIMOOO  SECTS. 

The  Hindoos  of  Calcutta  are  divided 
into  several  parties,  the  orthodox  being,  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  largest  and  most 
opulent.  It  has  several  public  organs; 
the  OiundrikOf  the  Pjrubftakar,  the  Rutno' 
kur,  and  other  papera,  written  in  the  Ben- 
galee language.  They  have  no  paper  in 
English,  as  yet ;  but  we  have  heard  that  a 
Christian  was  to  have  been  employed  by 
them  to  defend  the  cause  of  idolatry  !  The 
editor  of  the  Enquirer  threatened  to  expose 
him  if  he  attempted  to  perpetuate  the  igno. 
ranee  and  superstition  of  Hindoos,  by  de- 
fending tlieir  religion  and  evil  practices. 
Webelieve  this  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  Christian   has   not  yet  inked  his 


maiden  pen  to  prove  that  we  should  have 
more  gods  than  one. 

Rammohun  Roy  is  the  fbander,  or 
rather  the  leader,  of  another  sect;  but  what 
his  opinions  are,  neither  his  friends  nor 
foes  can  determine.  It  is  easier  to  saj 
what  they  are  not  than  what  they  are,  and 
this  we  think  is  the  case  vrith  naost  think- 
ing men.  Rammohun,  it  is  well  known, 
appeals  to  the  Feds,  the  JTomn,  and  the 
Sible,  holding  them  all  probably  in  equal 
estimation,  extracting  the  good  from  each, 
and  rejecting  from  all  whatever  he  consi- 
dere  apocryphal.  He  has  been  known  to 
attend  and  join  in  prayer  both  amon^ 
Christian  and  Hindoo  Unitarians;  hot 
whether  he  prefere  the  forms  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  We 
have  seen  persons  salute  him  as  a  Brahmin^ 
and  we  btve  heard  him  pronounce  the 
brahminical  benediction  upon  such  occa- 
sions; and  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
Brumhu  Shubha,  as  regulated  at  present, 
have  been  sanctioned  by  him,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Brahmins  are  treated  by  his  foU 
lowen  with  as  much  respect  as  they  are 
by  the  most  orthodox.  He  has  always 
lived  like  a  Hindoo,  drinking  a  little  wine 
occasionally  in  the  cold  weather.  He  hes^ 
we  believe,  sat  at  table  with  Europeans, 
but  never  eaten  any  thing  with  them.  His 
followera,  at  least  some  of  them,  are  not 
very  consistent.  Sheltering  themselves 
under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  they  in- 
dulge to  licentiousneas  in  ereiy  thing  for. 
bidden  in  the  shastras,  as  meat  and  drink  ; 
while  at  the  same  they  foe  the  Brabninsy 
profess  to  disbelieve  Hindooism,  and  never 
neglect  to  have  poojahs  at  home.  These 
persons,  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  calls 
haif-UberalSf  and  well  he  may.  The  He- 
Jbrmer  is  their  paper  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  they  have  the  Sungoo  Dooi  and 
Cowmoodee  in  the  Bengalee. 

The  last  party  which  we  shall  name  is 
tlie  smallest,  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
and  most  talented.  It  is  composed  of 
several  young  gentlemen  educated  at  the 
Hindoo  College,  bent  upon  removing  from 
their  countrymen  the  weight  of  supersti. 
tion  and  ignorance  under  which  they  have 
long  groaned,  and  honest  enough  to  avow 
their  sentiments  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires. The  editor  of  the  Enquirer  is  of 
Hiis  number,  and  Baboo  Madhub  Cbander 
Mullick  is  also  of  the  same  class.  What- 
ever their  opinions  may  be,  we  can  answer 
for  their  candour.  They  do  not  mince 
matten  by  making  a  compromise  betwmi 
right  and  wrong.  Show  them  the  error 
of  their  wsys,  and  they,  being  open  to 
conviction,  will  renounce  what  is  crn»- 
neous  and  cling  to  what  is  true.  They 
are  principally  to  be  admired  for  their  fear* 
less  honesty.  Knowing  the  risks  they 
run,  knowing  the  persecution  to  wblcb 
they  will  be  subjet^  and  knowing  the 
feeling  against  themi  they  never  scruple 
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to  maintain  their  opinions  in  the  face  of     fident  that  it  it  obtained  to  provide  for  his 


friends  and  foes.  Tbej  do  not  hesitate  to 
act  as  they  think,  and  to  acknowledge  what 
they  do.— j&u^/ndjom. 


KATira   PRISS. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  pub^ 
licatioB  of  seme  new  paper.  We  under- 
stand that  no  lew  than  lour  are  now  in 
course  of  preparation »  one  of  which  is  to 
be  published -daily,  a  plan  which,  under 
exisiing  circumstances,  appears  unadyis- 
able.  The  labour  of  61liog  a  weekly  paper 
is  by  no  means  trifling;  what  then  must 
be  the  labour  of  compoung  one  that  is  to 
be  published  daily  ?  The  expense,  more- 
over, will  not  be  inconsiderable.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  rejoice  at  the  progress  of 


ruinous  prodigality.  To  such  an  extent 
are  his  squandering  propensities  said  to  be 
carried,  that  out  of  a  state- revenue  of 
about  two  crores  of  rupees,  which  is  at  his 
command,  this  minister  thinks  nothing  of 
expending  some  twenty  or  thirty  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum  in  the  way  of  bribes  and 
presents,  merely  to  preserve  him  in  his 
place,  and  to  carry  him  through  his  evil 
doings ;  and  extraordinary  it  is  that  some 
how  or  another  he  succeeds  to  conquer  all 
by  fighting  with  *  silver  weapons.*  " 

THK   KIVOnOK  or  OUDB. 

We  learn  that  Major  Low,  the  new  re- 
sident at  Lucknow,  was  expected  to  reach 
tliat  place  on  the  4th  instant.  Tlie  hu. 
keem  is   pursuing   measures  of  retrench- 


knowledge,  which   the  multiplication  of     ment  with  such  an  unflinching  hand  that 


papers  indicates,  and  hope  that  tliey  will  all 
find  supporters  in  the  Hindoo  community. 
We  have  but  seven  English  papers 
tliroughout  the  presidency.  We  have  now 
fourteen  native  papers,  and  before  the  close 
•f  the  year  may  possibly  be  able  to  reckon 
twenty  /-^Sumachar  Durpun. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  several  new 
newspapera  have  appeared  in  the  Ben- 
galee language,  and  that  others  are  pro- 
mised. We  also  observe  that  a  literary 
and  scientific  magazine,  to  contain  twenty, 
eight  pages  of  original  nuitter,  is  to  be 
published  monthly  in  Bengalee;  and  a 
proposal  is  now  in  circulation  for  publish- 
ing a  translation  of  a  few  select  stories 
from  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainment. 
— Easi  Indian^  Oct.  10. 

THE   KIZAM*S   OOVKRMUim. 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  Calcutta 
papers  remarks:—"  It  is  strange,  passing 
strange,  that  in  these  days  of  reform  and  en- 
lightened government  some  decisive  step  has 
not  yet  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things  in  his  highness  tlie  Nizam*s 
government.  That  Cbundoo  Loll,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  British  government,  by  whose 
iofluence  alone  he  is  supported,  should 
still  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  his  systematic 
career  of  pillage  and  oppression  with  im- 
punity, exhausting  tlie  resources  of  the 
country,  and  driving  the  people  to  want 
and  poverty,  is  really  astounding;  parti- 
cularly after  so  much  as  been  said  and 
written  about  this  said  minister  in  the  Hy- 
drabad  papers.  So  long  as  the  British 
government  supports  Chundoo  Loll,  so 
long,  and  no  longer,  will  he  conUnue  in 
hU  iniquities.  Relying  upon  them  to 
protect  him  from  external  and  internal 
danger,  it  is  said,  this  unrelenting  and 
vemorseless  minister  fearlessly  goes  on 
wringing  and  exacting  money  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  counury,  caring  notbnig 
foe  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  or  what 
means  are  resorted  to  in  obtaining  it,  suf- 


his  establishment  of  a  dispensary  for  the 
indigent  sick,  and  founding  a  college  for 
500  children  of  Syyuds,  are  not  sufficient 
to  redeem  him  from  great  unpopularity. 
Other  great  works  are  talked  of,  which  at 
least  do  not  argue  short-sighted  parsimony. 
The  cutting  of  a  canal  to  the  Ganges  is 
one  of  these,  and  the  object  of  this  under- 
taking is  two- fold— the  conveyance  of  the 
produce  of  the  Doab  to  Lucknow,  and 
the  irrigation  of  the  tract  of  country 
through  which  the  canal  is  to  pass.  To 
prevent  failure  in  such  important  public 
objects,  it  is  to  foe  hoped  that  he  has  taken 
the  precaution  to  have  the  country  well 
surveyed  by  an  engineer  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  ef  canal.making.  It  is  also 
said,  that  the  iron-bridge  ordered  from 
England,  in  1812,  and  which  has  been 
buried  in  the  sands  of  the  Goomtee  ever 
since  its  arrival  in  1815,  is  at  last  to  be 
erected,  but  no  engineer  has  as  yet  been 
appointed  to  the  task.  The  hukeem,  it  is 
said,  is  fond  of  doing  every  thing  himself, 
no  object  being  too  great  or  too  minute  for 
his  attention.  He  has  an  excellent  consti. 
tution,  and  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
period  of  life,  he  labours  at  the  duties  of 
his  office  from  day- light  frequently  tiH 
twelve  at  night,  without  apparent  injury 
to  his  health.  What  an  acquisition  might 
such  a  man  prove  to  such  a  country,  if  he 
were  skilled  in  the  true  principles  Of  go- 
vernment!—/»dm  Gaz.  Oct»  11. 


SNGLISU   UkW   AVI)  KNGLISH   LAMOUAOX 
THK   MOFOSSIL. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Cowmoodce, 

All  vour  writers  and  readers  who  reside 
in  Calcutta,  are  continually  wishing  and 
praying  that  the  English  language  may  be 
brought  into  use  in  the  zillahs  established 
in  the  territories  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany. But  if  tlie  English  language  be 
adopted,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that 
none  but  European  attornies  and  coun- 
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■ellori  win  to  abU  to  itirt*  the  particsbM 
of  any  cauie,  and  that  Engluh  attomiea 
muU  oome  to  the  itllahs  for  tto  purpoie  of 
inttnicring  the  eountellon  andoooooetiBg 
the  burineiB  of  trialt :  fior  if  tto  jodgaa  to 
ignorant  of  tto  languages  of  India,  Eng- 
liih  couoMllon  must  of  couneto  required. 
I  atoll  now,  therefore,  shew,  bj  a  few  re- 
marks,  what  distress  this  ctonge  will  occa- 
sion to  the  inhabitants  of  tto  sillahs,  and 
tow  liglit  ttoir  burden  in  thia  matter  is  in 
tto  present  system*  By  tto  present  sys- 
tem, if  it  to  neoeasary  to  institute  a  suit 
for  500  rupees  in  a  sillab,  the  expense  for 
tto  petition,  tto  fee  of  the  ^keei,  tto  ex. 
pense  of  roessengere  to  the  Mofussll,  and 
a  stipulated  monthly  allowanee  to  a  raook- 
tiar,  does  not  exceed  fifty  rupees*  An 
a^ent  will  attend  daily  at  the  court  to  con- 
duct a  cause  on  receiving  a  monthly  fee  of 
two  rupees,  and  will  fdroiih  a  report  daily 
either  to  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendanU 
But  if  there  to  English  attomies,  two 
runeee  eight  annas  must  to  paid  for  e?ery 
vtsic  to  them  j  &f9  or  six  gold  mobun  will 
to  rsqaired  iv  consulting  a  counsellor  on 
tto  cause;  It  is  well  known,  that  an  ad* 
Tance  of  900  mpeas  must  to  paid  to  tto 
attorney ;  and  it  is  uetsssarji  to  b^  and 
prey  all  day  to  tto  attDmey  or  his  chief 
derky  otherwisa  it  ia  bard  to  learn  what 
progress  is  made  fa)  your  trial,  and  so  life 
passes  away  in  paying  fees  for  shewing 
cause  and  making  motions.  How  many 
hundreds  of  wealthy  and  respectable  per- 
sons  tove  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  law- 
suits in  courts  of  this  sort !  But  in  tto 
country  such  wealth  does  not  exist ;  all 
are  poor,  and  whence  are  they  to  find  the 
means  required  for  such  an  expense? 
Moreover,  tto  people  in  the  country  dread 
the  satoto,  and  therefore  we  cannot  ima- 
gine that  they  will  tove  the  courage  con- 
stantly to  go  to  tto  attomies  and  counsel* 
lors  to  carry  on  their  causes.  If  such  a 
practice  to  adopted  in  tto  sillahs,  tto  con- 
sequence will  not  to  merely  that  we  shall 
lose  our  livelihood,  but  ttot  injury  will  to 
done  to  the  whole  community. 

A  Vayxxl. 


GRItVAKCXS  or  TUX   UOPU8SIL 
TALOOKDABS. 

For  two  weeks  past  we  have  published 
in  the  Ommoodee  a  series  of  notices  res- 
pecting the  various  grievances  of  the  sub- 
tenants  of  talooks :  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  we  should  reach  the  end  of  them, 
for  they  are  not  tormented  merely  in  tto 
matter  of  their  rent,  but  ttoy  experience 
distress  in  every  way.  Let  our  readen  ro- 
flect,  that  the  highway  robtors,  when  ttoy 
have  killed  a  man,  may  throw  tto  corpse 
within  the  boundary  of  another  puttun^e- 
talookdar  (subtenant),  and  make  off;  and 
hence  disgrace  may  to  expected  with  tfae 
public  authorities.     For  this  reason  tto  teu 


■ant  must  bimsslf  keep  a 
around  his  village,  or  to  under  tto 
sity  of  atacioning  people  all  about  it. 
Again,  if  any  woithlcss  fellow  live  ia  tba 
village  of  a  puttuneedar,  tto  puttuneedar 
must  to  responsible  for  him  even  aiW  to 
has  committed  an  offence.  It  is  now  tto 
end  of  tto  month  Bhadn,  and  in  many 
placea,  through  tto  excessive  rain  for  sonio 
time  past,  tlie  crops  tove  been  checked,  tto 
ryots  tove  not  yet  begun  to  pay  their  rente 
to  tto  puttnnee-talookdara ;  but  ttosudnr 
landowner^  after  a  few  days  of  tto  naonth 
Asbween*  will  preaent  petitione  to  tto 
court  and  tto  collector's  oflice  for  Ito  re- 
covery of  their  six  montto'  rent  and  intau 
rsat,  and  after  another  month  tto  lease  of 
die  land  will  to  sold.  We  are  not  tto  only 
persons  wto  feel  for  their  dislieestu  Adb 
these  various  censes.  The  editor  of  tto 
(Tyontinyedhfls,  aleo^  lamenting  tfae  sor- 
rows of  tto  puttuaeedare,  baa  expatiated 
upon  tto  sufagect  in  tto  thirteenth  number 
of  his  paper.  He  has^  tfaerefasu,  gita» 
«e  Ida  awistanrfi  for  which  we  not  only 
thaakhim,  hot  shall  not  featoMesaUm 
on  behalf  of  tto  puttnnen  talnokdarfc— 


Boreoo  xamAtvcAX.  ▲ssociAnov. 
.  On  Sunday  last,  a  meeting  waa  callod 
by  Baboo  Prassunno  Gomar  Tliakoor,  to 
tdce  into  considemtion  a  proposal  for  esta- 
blishing  a  native  theatre.  It  was  attended 
by  a  aelect  few,  who  resolved,  first,  that 
theatres  were  useful ;  eeoond,  that  an  a^ 
aociation,  to  to  called  tto  Hindoo  Tliea. 
trical  Association,  to  established;  third, 
that  a  managinff  committee  to  farmed  to 
take  into  cousiaeration  mattcn  relative  to 
such  an  undertaking.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  memben  of  tto  eom- 
mittee:  Babooa  Pruasunno  Comar  Tba. 
koor,  Swekiflsen  Singh,  Kishenchundcr 
Dutt,  Gungschum  Sen,  Bfadfaabcfauodcr 
MuUick,  Tuactound  Chuckerbuttec^  and 
Huruchundre  Ghose. 

This  Is  a  very  laudable  undertaking; 
but,  under  existing  cireumatanoca,  it  ia 
questionable  whether  tto  originaloes  of  It 
have  evinced  due  discretion.  A  tbeatia 
among  the  Hindus,  with  tto  degree  of 
knowledge  ttoy  at  present  poetess,  wiU  to 
like  building  a  palace  in  the  waste.  Useftil 
information  should  precede  amusement: 
at  least,  wise  men  will  consider  that  pro- 
per. Let  tto  Hindooa  reoeiva  aonse  de. 
gree  of  knowledge  tofere  they  an  to  to 
entertained  with  tbcatres. 

We  hear  that  tto  petfermanoes  ara  to  to 
in  tto  English  language*  Wto  adviaed 
this  sage  proceeding  we  know  not;  but  it 
is  surely  worth  re-consideration.  What 
can  to  worse  than  to  tove  tto  best  dramaiie 
compositions  in  tto  English  langnaga 
murdered  outright,  night  after  night,  fb« 
reign  nannen  mittvpresentedy  and  h 
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of.  holding  tfae  minror  up  to,  naiur^  oui- 
caiuring  every  thing  humaiv?  We  reoom- 
mend  oim*  Hindu  patriots  and  pbilanthiao. 
pista  to  instruct  their  eountrymen»  by 
means  of  scboob;  and  when  they  are  fitted 
to  appreciate  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
refined  nationsy  it  will  be  quite  time 
enough  to  erect  a  theatre.— JSos^-Jm^s. 

The  East'IntBan,  in  noticing  this  plan, 
M  led  to  suppose  that  **  a  tbestre  among 
the  Hindoos,  with  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge they  at  present  possess,  will  be  like 
bailding  a  palace  in  the  waste. "  He  says^ 
'*  useful  information  sliould  pracede  amuse, 
meat."  We  are  not  much  inclined  to  dis- 
cuss with  our  contemporary  the  force  of 
this  maxim ;  but  before  we  yield  to  our 
oonlemporary's  conclusion,  we  will  take 
it  upon  ourselres  to  offer  to  his  considera- 
tion a  few  faints  respecting  the  tendency  a 
theatre  may  have  to  refine  the  Hindus. 
The  editor  of  the  Easl'Fndian  recommends 
the  institution  of  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth ;  we  join  him  in  thu  with  grMkt 
alacrity.  Bot  we  see  m>  reason  why  a 
theatre  may  not  be  established.  Schools 
■re  ttsefhl,  but  their  usefulness  is  Kmitcd 
only  to  bcT*  and  young  men.  What  is  to 
be  done  for  rectifying  the  feelings  of  those 
whoee  age  has  put  it  beyond  their  power  to 
be  Admitted  Into  schools  ?  What  steps  are 
to  be  adopted  for  undoing  the  ThiBted  taste 
men  of  an  advanced  age  have  imbibed? 
Hiey  must  have  sooie  amusements  to  spend 
tiieir  idle  hours  in.  They  must  have  some 
rational  enjoyments  before  they  give  up 
their  demeaning  pleasures.  A  theatre  may 
in  consequence  have  a  great  tendency  to 
supply  this  want.  The  natives  hereby  will 
acquire  a  taste  after  European  luxury,  and 
advance  rapidly  in  civilization. 

The  editor  of  the  EoMUlndian  was  mis- 
taicen  in  fearing  that  the  best  dramatic  pro- 
ductions will  be  murdered  in  a  native 
theatre.  There  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Hindu  community  persons  who  do  not 
fill!  short  of  our  European  stagers  in  dra- 
matic informations.  These,  in  conse- 
quence, may,  by  practice,  do  adequate 
justice  to  a  tn^edy  or  a  comedy.  Altliough 
the  Hindoo  will  experience  greater  difficul- 
ties than  the  European  in  representing 
people  #iio  are  so  dissimilar  to  him  in 
habits  and  customs,  yet  this  should  not 
throw  the  Hindoo  lovers  of  drama  into 
despair.— fn^utrfr. 

CHANOXS   AND   XWCSTIQATIOMS. 

There  are  reports,  which  we  ^ive  merely 
as  reports,  without  vouching  in  any  re- 
apect  for  their  authenticity,  that  impoftant 
changes  are  in  contemplation  in  thego- 
vemmenta  of  the  two  other  presidencies. 
Xhe  present  governor  of  Madras,  It  is  said, 
will  resign,  and  be  succeeded  by  Lord 
Clarcy  whose  place  will  be  B.up[4ied  at 


Bombay  by  our  respected  vice-president. 
It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Governor  General, 
after  the  interview  with  Runjeet  Singh, 
will  proceed  to  investigate  in  person  the 
present  condition  of  the  Rajpoot  states, 
and  from  thence  to  examine  into  the  abuses 
that  have  sprung  up  under  the  Madras 
Government. — India,  Gax^  Oct,  6. 

TBC   BaDMHA  SUBHA. 

A  society  called  the  Brum/ia  Subha  was 
instituted  some  years  ago  in  the  Jorah- 
shanko  of  this  great  city  of  Calcutta,  in 
which  the  Viedat  are  read  and  expoMuded, 
and  divine  hymns  sung  every  Saturday 
evening ;  and  its  directors  have  erected  a 
building  for  the  purpose.  Thither  both 
secular  persons  and  learned  brambuns  re- 
aort  at  the  stated  meetings,  both  to  hear 
and  read ;  and  there  they  receive  distin- 
guished honour.  In  particular,  in  the 
month  of  Bhadra,  a  number  of  learned 
pundits  liaving  gone  there  on  written  invi- 
tatiops,  were  dismis^  by  the  directors 
with  liberal  gifts,  and  much  honour.  Such 
a  practice  has  been  regularly  established 
by  the  dirsctor^  and  similar  gifts  have  beea 
dutribuled  at  other  .times  also.  Thua,  on 
Saturday,  19th  Bhadrs,  not  lass  than  200 
learned  pundits  were  present  by  letters  of 
invitation,  besides  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dents; and  the  directors  made  presents  of 
19,  18, 10^  8,  6, 5, 4^  3,  and  3  rupees,  ac- 
cording to  the  letters.  Then  all  present, 
whethv  invited  or  not,  and  whether  known 
or  not,  received  a  gratification  and  depart- 
ed. None  were  excepted.  AU  being  ho- 
noured, the  directors  were  rewarded  by  an 
accumulation  of  poonya.-^7lMiefr  NoAuk* 

We  have  always  supposed  that  ihe 
Brumha  Shubha  was  not  a  brahminical 
juggle,  and  that  it  was  established  by 
Rammohun  Roy  upon  the  purest  prind. 
pies  of  worship  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
It  turns  out,  however,  that  "  on  Satnrday, 
the  19th  Bhadra,  not  less  than  900  learn- 
ed pundits  were  present  by  letters  of  invi- 
tation, besides  a  great  number  of  students, 
and  the  directors  made  presents  of  16,  19, 
10,  8,  6,  5,  4,  3,  and  2  rupees,  according 
to  the  letters  **  We  also  learn  that  such  a 
practice  has  been  regularly  establi&hed  by 
the  directors,  and  similar  sifts  have  been 
distributed  at  other  times  also.  What  does 
all  this  mean?  Charity  is  an  excellent 
virtue ;  but  when  a  select  body  of  men  are 
made  tiie  oMects  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  we  like  to  know  the  reason  of  such 
a  distinction.  The  brahmins  are  not  the 
gods  of  our  idofaitry;  but  It  does  not 
Uierefore  follow  that  others  may  not  wor- 
ship them  if  they  please.  We  only  think 
that,  to  give  the  brahmins  up,  on  one  ac- 
count, and  take  them  back  on  another,  is 
quite  supererogatory.  It  Is  the  same 
humbug  under  another  name.«-JSa#-/n- 
dian. 
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BiKDOO  tocnrr. 


A  native  ffentlemui  of  Calcutta,  Baboo 
Krishna  Mohana  Banaeijeay  has  an* 
nounoed  a  <*  Dramatic  Sketch,"  to  be  en- 
titled The  Peneculedj  "  iUugtrative  of  the 
present  state  of  Hindoo  Society."  In  his 
prospectus,  be  makes  the  following  obser. 
vations  on  the  brahminical  order,  which 
are  curious  as  ''signs  of  the  times :**-» 

**  The  brahmins  have  for  a  great  length 
of  time  enjoyed  a  domineering  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos.  The  im- 
positions  they  practise  upon  the  people  are 
evident  to  every  man  not  biassed  by  preju- 
dice. The  degradation  under  which  the 
natives  are  labouring  may,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  these 
men  command.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
priestcraft  they  consult  nothing  but  their 
interest;  the  sentiments  they  propagate 
and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  men  are  all 
subservient  to  their  worldly  conveniencies. 
If  a  person  commit  any  crime  which  he 
wishes  to  expiate,  hb  penance  is  the  en. 
riching  of  the  brahmins.  If  any  intend  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Most  High,  the 
means  recommended  is  the  feeding  of  the 
prieste.  No  ceremony  can  be  performed 
without  large  donations  to  the  brahmins ; 
no  action  is  holy  whereby  one  of  these  peo. 
pie  is  not  aggrandised.  The  brahmin  has 
cautiously  provided  that  Hindooism  be 
conducive  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  avarice, 
and  that  whatever  is  hostile  to  this,  be  also 
hostile  to  religion.  In  fact,  orthodoxy,  in 
a  material  degree,  consists  in  submitting  to 
the  caprice  of  the  brahmins,  and  fully  gra- 
tifying all  their  desires. 

*<  But  further,  it  is  not  selfishness  only 
which  distinguishes  the  brahmin ;  inhuma- 
nity, and  a  barbarous  disregard  to  tlie  in- 
terests of  others,  are  also  his  diaracteristics. 
Destitute  of  any  affection  towards  men,  he 
comes  forward  with  very  serious  face,  and 
recommends  austerities  to  others,  which 
give  the  greatest  shock  to  our  feelings, 
although  from  our  constant  observance  of 
these  circumstances   we  have  been  consi- 
derably blunted.     Without  the  least  spark 
of  sympathy,  the  brahmins  preach  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  severities  over  one's 
own  self.      The  women,    in    particular, 
whose  experience  is  very  limited,  and  who 
look  upon  the  priests  with  greater  venera- 
tion than  men,  are  the  dupes  of  these  peo- 
ple.    Whenever  the  brshmins  are  in  want 
of  pecuniary  assistaocei,  they  have  recourse 
to  female  society  for  it,  where  they  fre- 
quently practise  all  sorts  of  deceit  iu  order 
to  gratify  their  desires.     It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  a  detailed  account  of  their 
pursuits  in  such  a  journal   as   this;    a 
Hindoo  must  necessarily  fuel  the  truth  of 
the  positions  we  have  made, — a  foreigner 
may  at  least  conceive  the  debasement  into 
which  the  natives  have  been  reduced.*' 


EFFECTS  OF  THE    PEBMAHSNT  8STTLB- 
•     MENT. 

Oar  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
inferences  in   fiivour  of  the  permanent 
settlement  which  it  is  considered  are  de- 
dudble  from  a  recent  public  advertisement 
of  Ptawnkissen  Holdar's  Talooks,  exhibi- 
ting  the  jumroa  paid  By  the  rynts,  the 
revenue  paid   to  government,    and  the 
gross  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  zumeendar.    In  1793,  the  era  of  the 
permanent  settlement,  the  following  wns 
the  general  ratio  that  prevailed  and  be- 
came  then  fixed.     Less  than  one-half  of 
the  gross  produce  fell  to  the  share  of 
ryuts,  and  of  the  remainder,  about  nine- 
tenths  or  ten-elevenths  were  reserved  far 
government,    and    one-tenth    or    one- 
eleventh  for  the  Eumeendar.    The  iyut*s 
share  afforded  him  barely  the  means  of 
subsisting  and  of  carrying  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  next  year.    The  lion's  share 
fell  to  the  government,  and  the  zumeen- 
dar, although  nominally  invested    with 
the  property  of  the  soil,  received  only 
about  a  tithe  of  the  net  produce.    I^et  ns 
look  at  the  present  relative  situations  of 
these  diflierent  claimants  as  &r  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  advertisement 
to  which  we  have  referred.    The  jumma 
claimable  firom  the  ryuts  of  one  talook  is 
estimated  at  Sa.Rs.  74^319,  \diile    the 
revenue  payable  to  government  is  only 
Sa.Rs.  36,969,  leaving  a  gross  surploa  in 
the  hands  of  the  zumeendar  of  Sa.IU. 
38^050.    Here  the  share  of  the  landlotd, 
instead  of  being  about  one-tenth  of  that 
of  government,  which  it  was  supposed  to 
be  in  1793,  is  actually  greater  by  a  diffe- 
rence  of  nearly   2,000    rupees.      The 
jumma  of  another  talook  is  Sa.Bs.  18,525, 
the  revenue  payable  to  government  Sa-Rs. 
15,013,  leavmg  a  gross  surplus  of  Sa.  Rs. 
3,512.    Here,  assuming  the  general  ratio 
as  above,  the  zumeendv*s  share  hais  mora 
than  doubled  since    1793.     Of  a  thiid 
talook,  the  jumma  b  Sa.Rs.  14,128,  the 
revenue  is  Sa.Rs.  10,142,  leaving  a  gross 
surplus  of  Sa.Rs.  3,9^  and  in  this  case, 
the  zumeendar*8  share  has  increased  from 
one-tenth  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
government  share.     The  jumma  of  the 
fourth  talook  is  Sa.Rs.  1,095,  the  revenue 
is  Sa.Rs.  125^  and  d>e  gross  surplus  is 
Sa.Rs.  970,   exhibiting  an  increase   so 
extraordinary  as  to  make  the  share  of  the 
zumeendar  nearly  eight  times  as  great  as 
that  of  government  f    In  the  fifth  talook 
the  gross  smplus  or  zumeendar's  share  is 
about  double  the  revenue  paid  to  govern- 
ment.   In  the  sixth  it  is  rather  more  than 
one-fourth  of  that  of  government ;  in  the 
seventh  about  one-foturth;    and    in  the 
eighth  it  is  about  equal  to  that  of  govern- 
ment.   Thus  the  lowest  rate  of  increase 
in  the  share  of  the  zumeendar  is  from  one- 
tenth  to   one-fifth   of  the   government 
share,  next  eo  one-fourth,  and  aAer  that 
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to  ODe-thifd.  In  two  instanceB  the  go- 
vernment's and  siimeendar*8  shares  are 
equaf,  in  one  the  latter  has  doubled  the 
former,  and  the  highest  rate  of  increase  is 
that  in  which  tlie  zumeendar's  share  has 
risen  from  one-tenth  of  the  goyemment 
share  to  eight  times  greater  than  that 
share.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  casCf 
and  a  question  that  deserves  more  atten- 
tion and  requires  more  information  than 
we  can  bring  to  it,  is.  To  what  cause  or 
aaueB  can  this  Increase  be  foirly  traced  ? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  permanent  settlement ;  the  question 
is.  How  has  that  settlement  operated  to 
produce  this  effect  ? 

It  cannot,  we  fear,  be  in  any  degree 
attributed  to  agricultural  improvements, 
originating  with  the  owners  or  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  both  of  whom  are  notoriously 
ignorant  and  a^thetic  on  such  subjects. 
As  little  attention  is  paid  now  as  in  1793, 
to  the  succession  of  crops,  manuring, 
treatment  of  cattle,  implements  of  tilling, 
enclosures,  draining,  irrigation,  and  em- 
bankments. In  all  these  matters  the 
permanent  settlement  has  applied  no  sti- 
mulus and  produced  no  effect,  but  has 
left  agriculture  in  the  same  rude  state  in 
which  it  found  it.  The  sumeendar's  en- 
creased  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
has  been  therefore  neither  the  effect,  nor 
the  cause,  of  agricultural  improvement. 

But  although  cultivation  has  not  im- 
proved, it  has  been  greatly  extended,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  large  tracts  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  indigo  since  1793L  This 
new  product  has  occupied  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  lands  formerly  culti- 
vated with  com.  Waste  lands  have  in 
consequence  been  taken  into  cultivation, 
and  the  price  both  of  land  and  com  has 
greatly  increased*  The  Zumeendars  have 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  this  increase. 
Government  has  received  no  part  of  it, 
for  the  revenue  was  permanently  fixed  in 
1793,  and  the  ryuts  have  been  placed  too 
much  in  the  power  of  the  zumeendars  to 
be  permitted  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  with  great 
probability  that  there  is  at  the  very  least 
one-third  more  land  in  cultivation  now 
than  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  the  rent  of  land  has  risen  three- 
fold. The  following  b  an  extiact  from  a 
lettor  written  in  1819  by  a  well-informed 
person,  describing  the  increase  of  rent  in 
the  Zillah  Juanpore:— * 

"  Now,  from  three  to  four  rupees  are 
riven  per  beegah  for  lands  to  cultivate 
md^ ;  formeriy,  one  rapee  ten  anas  to 
two  rapees  eight  anas  was  the  usual  value. 
On  an  average,  it  may  be  fairly  stated, 
that  of  the  hmd  held  by  resident  tenants 
on  lease,  by  brahmins  and  rajpoots,  seven- 
tenths  have  risen  from  ten  anas  per  beegah 
to  one  rupee  eight  anas;  and  of  the  lands 


held  by  the  lower  casts  of  cultivators,  half 
has  risen  from  one  rapee  to  two  rapees 
eight  anas,  one-fourth  from  one  rapee 
eight  anas  to  four  rupees,  and  one-foiuth 
from  two  to  five  rupees." 

The  extension  of  cultivation  and  the 
fncrease  of  rent  are  prolific  sources  of 
gain  to  the  zumeendar,  and  to  him  alone, 
of  the  different  parties  who  have  direct 
claims  on  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

Another  source  of  gain  to  the  zumeen- 
dar is  to  be  found  in  the  diminution  of 
the  ryut*s  share  of  the  produce.  The 
Government  share  is  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, and  cannot  be  diminished ;  but  the 
ryot's  share  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
terms  whiidi  he  can  make  with  the  zu- 
meendar. The  rjrut  is  entitled  to  hold 
his  land  at  a  fixed  rate,  but  the  zumeendar 
has  various  means  of  evading  this  right, 
independent  of  his  power  by  the  regula- 
tions to  oust  on  fiulure  of  regular  payment 
of  rent,  of  which  they  seldom  fiul  to  avail 
themselves.  By  the  regulations,  if  a  zu- 
meendary  is  sold  by  Government  for 
arrears  of  revenue,  all  leases  become  void, 
and  hence  a  very  improvable  estate  is  fire- 
quently  thrown  into  arrears  to  Govern- 
ment that  it  may  be  sold,  and  be  pur- 
chased by  the  owner,  solely  with  the  view 
of  voidbg  the  leases  and  obtaining  higher 
rents.  Thus  the  zUmeendar's  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  soil  is  increased,  not 
only  by  his  proportion  of  the  increase  de- 
rived from  the  extension  of  cultivation 
and  the  rise  of  rent,  but  also  by  appro- 
priating to  himself  a  portion  of  the  in- 
crease  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and 
properly  belonging  to  the  ryuts.  If  the 
permanent  settlement  had  been  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed, 
the  zumeendar  and  ryut  would  have 
jointly  shared  in  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  causes  we  have  mentioned ;  but 
in  reality  the  zumeendar  has  had  his  own 
share  of  those  advantages,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  share  due  to  the 
ryut  Another  source  of  the  diminution 
of  tbe  ryut*s  share  and  increase  of  the 
zumeendar's  is  to  be  found  in  the  illegal 
exactions  which  are  frequently  made  from 
the  ryut  in  labour,  in  produce,  and  in 
money. 

Tliere  is  one  other  way  in  which  we 
may  account  for  the  increasied  share  which 
the  zumeendars  possess  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  At  the  time  the  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made,  the  ignorance  of  reve- 
nue details  and  the  state  and  character  of 
land  tenures  was  extreme,  even  greater 
than  it  is  now. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  want  of 
this  information  must  have  exposed  the 
Government  to  extensive  and  irredeem- 
able loss  when  once  the  settlement  was 
made,  and  this  loss,  whatever  its  amount, 
was  clear  gain  to  the  zumeendar. 
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ASiAVLT  UPON  AX  BSITOE. 

Tlie  Calcutta  papers  contain  ttQch 
discussion  and  many  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  assault  committed  by  Captain 
M'Naffhten  (accompanied  by  Captain 
White;  on  Mr.  Derozio,  an  East- Indian^ 
and  editor  of  the  newspaper  called  the 
East- Indian.  The  provocation  was  an 
offensive  observation  published  in  the 
East'IncKanf  in  the  course  of  a  contro-' 
rersy  respecting  the  Trade  Assodatton. 
Captain  M'Naghten,  it  appears,  wrote 
against  the  Association,  in  the  Ja&i  BuB, 
under  the  pBeudonyme  of  "  Tit-for-Tat." 
The  East-Indian  defended  the  A880ci»* 
tkm,  and  in  so  doing  remarked*  that 
*^  Tit-for-Tat  evidently  studied  his  per- 
sonal interests,  and  abused  the  Trade  A»* 
sociation  because  they  declined  giving 
him  credit."  An  epistolary  intercourse 
leading  to  no  satifactory  result,  Captain  M. 
went  to  the  Editor's  house.  He  thus 
decribes  what  followed : — 

"  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Deroiio  by  sight, 
and  therefore  said  that  I  desired  to  see 
the  Editor  of  the  East-Indian,  After 
some  hesitation,  one  of  the  two  replied 
'  I  am  the  Editor.*  '  Then,'  said  I, 
'  this  note  (producing  No.  4)  is  your 
writing,  I  presume.'  He  took  it  from 
me,  looked  at  it,  fumbled  with  it  a  little, 
and  then  with  encreased  hesitation  said 
that  he  had  written  it.  Upon  that  I  took 
it  out  of  his  hand,  refolded  it,  returned  it 
to  my  pocket,  and  then  said — '  Now,  Sir, 
for  the  gross  insolence  of  that  note,  I 
have  come  here  to  inflict  upon  you  a  per- 
sonal chastisement ;'  and  then  taking  him 
by  the  collar,  I  gave  him  two  blows  with 
a  light  stick,  which  blows,  though  in- 
tended for  his  shoulders,  fell  upon  his 
arm  that  had  been  raised  to  ward  them. 
They  were  not  of  a  nature  to  do  him  any 
sort  of  bodily  injury,  for  I  bad  no  desire 
to  do  that,  nor  would  the  object  I  had  in 
view  have  been  attained  by  such  an  effect. 
He  neither  said  any  thing,  nor  offered  the 
slightest  resistance,  while  this  was  going 
on ;  but  on  the  contrary,  grew  as  pale  as 
he  could,  and  perceptibly  trembled.  I 
then  addressed  him,  I  believe  almost  ver- 
batim, as  follows:  '  Now,  Sir,  having 
given  you  your  punishment,  I  shall  tell 
you  more  particularly  vfhf  I  did  it.  Tou 
published  in  the  East-Indian  an  asser- 
tion regarding  roe,  which  was  wholly  and 
grossly  ftdse.  I  applied  to  you  in  a  cour- 
teous manner  on  the  occasion,  and  gave 
you  an  opportunity  of  exonerating  your- 
self from  having  been  the  inventor  of  it ; 
and  the  result  of  that  courtesy  was  the 
insolent  letter  I  have  t^reaAj  sliown  you. 
You  knew  perfectly  well,  I  am  petsoaded, 
ioho  the  author  of  the  letters  signed  Tit- 
for-Tat  really  was ;  and  you  nnist  also 
have  known  that  to  that  person  you  were 
under  some  degree  of  private  obligatioii. 
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IS^-for-Tat  had  ompeff  agpcaseA  the 
Editor  «f  the  £art-ibsiia%  and  therefore 
yaur  attack  upon  hut  was  as  gmtuitoiis 
as  ka  aiibfltanee  was  totally  fedse^  and  you 
added  ta  the  olfenee  when  you  might  bAv« 
afeaned  for  it.  For  these  reasons  I  deter- 
mined to  punish  you  as  I  have  dope^  and 
I  must  teU  you  that  had  I  found  in  you  a 
person  who  approached  more  nearly  to  a 
physioal  equality,  in  appearance,  with  my- 
aal4  I  sboukl  have  made  your  pumshoietit 
preportionaUy  heavier:  hi^I  never  seteyea 
!lpon  you  till  now,  and  I  accordingly  had 
so  id«»  of  the  uttor  pitif  ulness  of  your  ex- 
ternal appearance*  However,  as  I  came 
here,  after  having  wwaed  you  against 
fotuve  iaaoleace  towards  nte,  which  warn- 
ing i^xmired  me  your  last  note,  it  waa 
reqiiMita  that  I  should  do  aa  much  as  I 
have  dona  ta  ooovinoe  you  I  dealt  not  in 
merely  idle  threats." 

Mr.  Deroiio's  account  is  as  follows  :— 
"  While  I  was  at  breaklast,  my  durwan's 
bell  at  the  gate  announced  some  stsangersy 
whom  I  observed  coming  in,  in  a  buggy. 
I  sent  to  know  who  they  were,  and  the 
servant  returned  with  a  message,  that 
Captain  White  wished  to  see  me^  but 
would  wait  till  my  breakfiist  was  over.     I 
then  adjourned  to,  my  study,  and  sent  a 
complimentary  request  to  Captain  White 
to  come  in,  as  I  was  at  leisure.    Two 
persons  then  walked  up  to  the  room  in 
which  I  was^  •  As  I  had  never  seen  them 
before  in  my  lifo,  nor  could  guess  who 
they  were,  X  must  describe  theaa*    One 
was  a  tall,  hurge-boned,  muscular,  sallow, 
lank-jawed  van.   He  wm  drest  in  white, 
with  hiadc  ciape  on  his  left  aia^  and  a 
military  cap  on  his  head.     I  efmcluded 
that  he  IMS  ia  the  army.    He- had  a 
flight  stoop,  wUeh  took  off  aamething 
tanihiaslftlure.    He  m'aasix  feet  h^, 
aa  neadgr  as  I  oon  fsam^-   Hianoae  was 
long,  and  his  eyesr  sank  in  his  head,  were 
of  a  disagreeable  grey:  he  had  a  light 
walking-atick  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded 
to  my  room  quite  letaurely.    Ifia  com. 
pamon  was  ehecter  than  Jwnafif,  b«t 
stouter,  and  latber  fuddy.    He  waa  not 
dieseed  en  mHOtdnat  and  had  wMimig  to 

do  not  thmk  basakl «  wee^  wiiite  he  waa 
ia  the  room.  Hia  tall  man  said  be 
wished  to  aeetfaeediaar  of  liie  AiaC- Jii* 
diam,  I  told  him  that  I  ww  the  editor. 
He  then  took  aleiter  (die  iast  I  wrote  to 
Tlt4oa-Tat)  oat  of  his  pocket,  and  aaked 
ne  if  I  was  the  authoeof  at.  Iieplied  in 
the  affirmaliva  He  then  stmd^  me 
lightly  twice  on  my  left  am  with  the 
stick  in  his  hand.  Being  mere  than  twice 
mv  size,  and  possessing  physical  powers, 
which  made  him  more  than  a  match  fat 
me,  I  did  not  return  his  blow,  bat  asked 
him  for  his  name,  aa  I  supposed  he  i»- 
tended  to  provoke  a  challoige  from  me* 
He  declined  giving  his  name,  but  Mid 
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tbMt  if  I  inquired  at  the  Butt  Office  I 
should  know  who  Tit  for  Tat  was.** 

paocnmitos  or  uowtjunh  couRTa. 
We  regret  very  much  that  while  every 
thing  connected  with  the  administration 
of  this  country  is  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic view,  the  state  of  tne  dispensation  of 
justice  in  the  Mofussil  is  suffered  to  re* 
main  in  darkness.    Means  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  bringing  to  light  the  proceed- 
iDgs  of  the  Mofussil  Courts.     With  res- 
pect  to  those  who  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  properly  discharge  their  duties, 
publicity,  far  from  injuring,  will  serve  to 
raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ; 
but  on  those  who,  when  they  tlio^gfat 
themselves  screened  from  the  light  of  the 
press,  might  &il  in  the  requisite  to  with- 
stand the  impulses  which  drew  them  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  impartiality,  the 
dread  of  having  their  misconduct  exposed 
to  the  public  view  will  certainly  exert  an 
inflnenee  highly  beneficial.    Speaking  of 
the  majority  of  the  civil  service  who  are 
appointed  to  dispense  justice  in  the  Ho- 
nourable Company's  Courts,  nothing  per- 
haps can  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the 
uprightness  of  their  conduct;   but  will 
any  body  say  that  instances  may  not  be 
adduced  of  acts  highly  culpable  in  those 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  decide 
on  the  lives  and  property  of  many  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow-creatures*    Besides, 
what  better  guard  than  the  press  could  be 
placed  against  the  misconduct  of  the  infe- 
rior executioners  of  justice,  the  natives  of 
this  country,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
edncation  or  from  the  want  of  any  educa- 
tion, have  scarcely  any  sense  of  their 
duties  ?    If  the  light  of  the  press  is  neces- 
sary to  cofiect  abuses  in  England,  that 
necessity  exists  in  a  hundredfold  degree  in 
India  and  particularly  in  the  MoAu«H. — 
Bemftd  Cknm.  OcU  8. 


STATX  or   PAKTIXS  AUONOST  TUK   KATPrXS. 

Considerable  eflbrts  are  making  by  our 
contemporaries,  both  of  the  English  and 
native  press,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
pubUe  to  the  state  of  parties  amongst  tha 
natives  in  this  presidency.  A  small  party 
has  appeared  within  a  very  short  period, 
composed  of  individuals  who  set  at  de- 
fiance all  caste  as  well  as  all  oeremoniea, 
which  are  enjoined  by  the  Hindu  religion. 
This  party,  however,  is  yet  small,  but  it 
has  the  ardour,  ambition,  and  enterprise 
of  youth,  and  the  individuals  who  form  k 
have  for  the  most  part  acquired  a  good 
English  education,  to  animate  them  in  the 
work  of  human  improvement.  Thispar^ 
sulBers,  as  it  might  have  been  expected 
many  inconveniences  in  consequence  of 
their  adventurous  flights  above  the  heads 
of  the  bigots.  Their  minds,  we  hope, 
wen  fiilly  made  up  to  undergo  the  haid- 
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ships  which  have  always  been  connected 
with  exertions  to  remove  useless  and  in- 
compatible institutions.  The  stand  which 
they  have  taken  is  a  high  one,  and  so  &r 
as  we  can  judge,  necessarily  commands  a 
prospect  of  extensive  usefulness  to  their 
fellow-men.   It  may  be  thought  by  some, 
that  this  party  is  engaged  in  fighting  iU 
own  battles,  because  it  does  not  avow  its 
faith  in  the  Christian  reli^on.    Certain  it 
is,  that  faith  in  Chriatiamty  has  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  raising  up  this  party,  and 
influencing  its  conduct    It  is  with  the 
individuals  of  it  altogether  a  matter  of  civil 
and  worldly  po/tqy,  and  the  object  of  their 
"  agitation,'^  evidently  is  to  brin^  their 
countrymen  to  a  sense  of  moral  obligation 
and  tiie  practice  of  virtue,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  their  esssential  advantages  to  a 
community  of  men.    By  this  means  they 
are  shielded  effectually  from  the  charge  of 
being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  religious  pro- 
selytism,  and  thus  the  object  of  their  en- 
deavours appears  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  be  to  convert  the  Hindus  to  a 
condition  of  worldly  policy  and  manners 
inore  rational  and  consistent  with  social 
liA,  than  has  heretofore  been  enjoyed,  and 
less  obnoxious  to  the  interchange  of  mu- 
toal  benevolence  and  respect,  on  which 
much  of  human  happiness  depends,  lliey 
are  engaged  in  a  work  truly  patriotic,  and 
so  fiur  as  our  wishes  can  contribute  to 
promote  their  purposes  by  encouraging 
them  to  indefatigable  perseverance,  uey 
are  most  freely  accorded. 

There  is  another  party  which  seems  to 
be  trimming  and  temporising,  and  faang<^ 
ing  as  it  were  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth;  we  wish  they  had  more 
strength  in  their  wings  that  they  might 
rise  higher  above  bigotry  and  superstition. 
In  their  present  condition  they  acquire  no 
great  reputation  for  themselves,  eidiet 
amongst  the  liberals,  or  bigots,  and  con- 
tribute but  little  to  the  real  and  essenthd 
benefit  of  their  country.^-TM. 


fttVXSS  or  lAST'INDlAKS   fOa  JUDICIAIt 

ornois. 

The  Siui'Indian,  a  paper  set  on  Ibot  by 
the  class  so  named,  has  the  following  rs^ 
marks  upon  the  ooaiparative  fitness  of 
Europeans  and  East- Indians  for  judicial 
oflices  in  India:— 

'*  In  the  prosscution  of  our  remarks  on 
the  defects  of  the  administration  of  justice^ 
we  ■hall  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  East* 
Indians  are  better  qualified  than  Europeans 
Ibr  discharging  the  duties  of  judicial  8itu»k 
tions:  and  consequently  that  it  is  unrsa- 
Bonable  in  itself,  and  prqudiclal  to  the  in^ 
teiesCs  of  the  people,  to  exclude  them  from 
%uch  ofBces.  lie  prejudices  entertained 
by  Europeans  in  their  own  favour,  and 
against  the  East-Indians,  may  induce  them 
to  regard  the  assertion  as  prspostcnms ; 
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liul  lot  tbfm  manifest  their  vaunted  supe.. 
riority  by  bearing  what  can  be  urged  fur 
tlie  position  we  have  asaumed. 

"  First,  then,  the  pride  and  bau^htinetf 
of  some  persons  in  the  civil  service  dis- 
c^ualify  them  for  being  good  judges.  A 
judge  is  not  to  play  the  conqueror ;  be  it 
not  placed  on  the  seat  of  judgment  to  dis- 
play bit  greatness,  but  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  to  attend  to  the 
wapts  and  distresses  of  the  people.  But  a 
Company's  judge  gives  himself  in  general 
audi  airs,  assumes  such  state,  and  displaya 
so  much  consequence,  that  the  natives  have 
DO  idea  of  a  mortal  being  more  exalted 
than  a  judge !  Proud  looks  and  proud 
words  are  all  that  he  usually  Condescends 
to  bestow  on  the  umlahs  of  his  court  and 
the  suitors,  from  the  zemindar,  whose  an- 
nual income  is  a  lakh  of  rupees,  to  the  ryut, 
whose  ajl  depends  on  the  decision  of  the 
judge.  The  sudder  ameen  and  sherishta- 
dar»  the  cazee  and  pundit,  who  are  also 
judges,  are  treated  wiihout  any  sort  of  cun- 
sideration.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  a 
judge  in  England  treats  the  officers  and 
suitors  of  the  court  ? 

*'  Another  ground  of  disqualification 
arises  from  the  utuatioo  of  Europeans  in 
tlxis  country,  strangers  to  the  languages 
mod  xnanDeis  of  tlie  people.  Thai  the  Bast- 
Indiana  possess  a  superiority  over  Euro- 
peans, aa  being  children  of  the  soil,  familiar 
from  infancy  with  the  languages  of  the 
country,  and  versed  in  their  customs,  habits, 
and  modes  of  tliinking,  must  be  undeniable. 
It  is  only  necesi>ary  to  show  how  far  the 
ignomoce  of  the  Europeans  in  these  par. 
tM^uIars  disqualifies  them  for  the  perfor. 
i^ance  of  judicial  functions  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Civil  servants  come  to  this  coun. 
tsj  young  and  thoughtless ;  their  first  years 
lA  India,  which  tliey  are  expected  to  devote 
to  study,  to  qualify  them  for  their  future 
aituations,  are  spent  without  regard  to  uti- 
lity. A  certain  number  are  marked  out 
the  future  judges  of  the  land,  and  when  a 
few  years  have  glided  over  their  heads, 
they  are  packed  ofi*  to  a  station  as  registers 
ABO  aaaistants ;  and  they  are  to  be  quali- 
fied, bv  transfer  from  district  to  district,  to 
administer  justice  in  a  largo  extent  of 
country.'* 


TBKOLOGT  AKD  COOKSftT. 

It  is  curioua  to  watch  the  dawlopmeDt 
ti  tboughta  and  feelings  among  so  inte- 
natingp  but  at  the  same  time  ao  singular  a 
p«opl«  aft  tlie  Hindoos.  Last  Saturdayls 
Sum/tKhar  Durpun  amufted  Us  not  a  little 
with  an  account  of  a  lx>ok  on  cookery, 
which,  it  seems,  die  editor  of  the  Chundrikm 
aaabout  to  publish.  Of  course  it  is  a  reli*- 
gioua  work.  With  the  Hindno*  every 
thing  pertains  to  religion  ;  and  tlius  cook- 
ery is  very  appropriately  called  tlie  Soifp 
(query,  soup?)    Siuutra.     The  editor  of 


the  Chundrika  thus  introduces  bia  work  to. 
bisreadeis: 

*'  Almighty  God,  tb«  Author  of  cre$r 
lion,  the  apreader  of  a  moai  profoond  de- 
lusion, being  countless  crores  of  creatite 
eggs  by  the  fiVe  elements  of  earth,  water, 
light,  air  and  ether ;  dwelling  in  the  four 
sorts  of  bodies  of  viviparous  animak,  o<vi- 
parous  animals,insects  and  vegetablesybeiiig 
at  once  the  vessel  and  its  contenta,  creates, 
preserves  and  destroys  by  the  three  conisti- 
tuent  humours  of  the  body,  correspooding 
with  (he  three  qualities  of  matter.** 

Tl)is  might  excite  surprise,  if  it  did  not 
remind  us  of  Bishop  Berkeley^  SHst  a 
treatise  which  commences  with  tar.water 
and  ends  viitb  the  Trinity. — Easi-lkdiant 
Oct.  4. 


Ati^Qtb  iriscojvnuct  or  biqb  rowcrioK- 

AftlKS. 

We  have  been,  favoured  with  the  perusal 
of  certain  exjtartc  statements,  relating  (aa 
far  as  the  papers  before  ua  show)  to  a 
most  serious  cage,  involving  the  loss  of  life 
by  some  natives,  and  the  most  wilful 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  biglie&t  servants  of  government.  As 
all  the  papers  have  not  been  banded  to  us, 
we  abstain,  for  the  present,  from  entering 
into  a  detail  of  particulars  -.  but  should  the 
other  documents  be  put  in  our  possession, 
our  readers  may  depend  upon  our  coming 
out  with  such  an  ezjtosS  as  will  astonish  a 
few  of  them.  We  have  facts  authenticated 
by  names,  witli  which  we  are  to  deal  ;  and 
as  soon  as  we  can  master  the  case,  we 
shall  open  Pandora's  box  without  tha 
slightest  hesitation.  Let  them  lisok  to  it 
who  please. — £nqwrer» 

JimiaAl.  REFORM. 

According  to  ^ccouota  tbatbRve  reach- 
ed ua,  some  important  changiea  Iiaye  been 
or  are  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  in  the 
Saugor  and  Nerbuddali  territories  under 
the  direction  of  the  agent  to  tibe  Govemor*^ 
general  and  his  principal  asaiitRiita  in 
charge  of  districts*  Our  infonpation  i% 
that  from  the  Ist  of  October,  written  re* 
corda  are.to  be  dispensed  vtltik  in  cases  of 
petty  fouidary,  and  that  in  liitiu:^  the  eat- 
ttninationa  are  to  be  Goodueted  without 
the  interveocioa  of  native  offieeia,  who 
will  no  longer  be  required  to  tike  dowfi 
pceUmiDary  inqoiriea  before  the  ceee  is 
hrQughtto.the  notice  of  the  agent's  assist- 
BDts,  Besides  jLbe  substitution  of  ocal  kft 
writtea  eiudeiiGe,  witnesses  are  not  to  be 
feunifnoned^  if  oesident  at  a  greater  die* 
tance  than  five  gobs  from  the  cutcheny* 
without  a  sufficient  deposit  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor  to  maintain  them  during 
their  attendance,  the  Kazir  being  required 
to  keep  the  diet-money  aocoont,  subject 
to  the  controul  of  the  agent's  ammtanU 
The  most  important  chu^^e  it  thatie 
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^Fery  case  belonging  to  the  class  we  have 
mentioned,  the  opinion  of  the  judge  is  to 
be  delivered  aod  a  record  of  the  sentence 
is  to  be  kept  in  the  English  language,  with 
a  view  apparently  to  the  more  extensive 
use  oF  it  as  the  inediuio  of  jndicial  pru- 
cseedtngs.  Persian  is  not  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  as  a  roobucaree  is  also  to  be 
kept  in  that  language ;  and  in  complicated 
cases,  which  may  possibly  require  refer- 
ence to  the  superior  authority,  records  of 
the  evidence  are  still  to  be  preserved  -— 
India  Gaz, 

The  accounts  from  Simla  mention  that 
much  advantage  is  anticipated  from  the 
arrangements  in  contemplation  for  giving 
to  the  Western  Provinces  distinct  con- 
trolling authorities.  Reference  is  here 
made,  we  believe,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  sudder  court  at  Allahabad,  a  sub- 
ject  on  which,  we  confess,  we  have  very 
imperfect  information.  We  should  like, 
for  instance,  to  be  informed  whether  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Calcutta  Sudder  will 
be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  new  court, 
or  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  each  will 
be  kept  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
aiA  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sudder 
Courts  at  Madras  and  Bombay.  If  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Calcutta  and  Allaha- 
bad Sudder  Courts  of  Appeal  is  to  be 
concurrent,  then  we  should  like  further 
to  know  what  provision  has  been  or  can 
bfe  made  to  prevent  contradictory  deci- 
sions, and  thereby  the  addition  of  one 
other  anomaly  to  those  which  already  dis- 
figure and  vitiate  our  judicial  system. — lb, 
•  We  understand  that  the  Governor- 
general  has  determined  on  the  abolition 
of  the  "  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and 
Circuit  *'  system.  We  are  unable  to  say 
precisely  what  description  of  machinery 
it  is  intended  to  substitute  for  that  now  in 
opemtion,  if  operation  be  not  too  strong 
a  term  Co  apply  to  the  restdts  which  have 
/•Ikywed  the  experiment  recommended 
as  we  believe  by  a  late  distinguished 
■ecretat^.  It  was  from  the  very  first  pre- 
dbned  b^  some  of  the  soundest  thinkers 
on  Mibje6t4  of  civil  admfnistratton  htfre, 
thftt  the  ImpYovement,  as  it  was  called, 
wOotd  not  answer  the  expectations  of  its 
orlginatotv,  aifd  its  silbsequeYit  working 
bkis.  we  apprehend,  'fully  confirmed  the 
pMicdon.  We'afe  rtoil  without  hop^s 
that  dieehanfe  noW  contemplated,  if  (ttiid 
We  ha^e  every  r^asoif  to  YeTjr  dn  the  accu- 
racy of  otfr  infot-inatibn)  it  has<  aetu^Ity' 
been  determtied  on,  is  but  prellmfnarjr  to' 
the  entire  abandof iment  of  Xh^  so'  Aiuett 
cherished  system  which  unites  the  judicia! 
and  fiscal  functions  in' the  skme  officer,  tin 
imion  altogether  at  variance  with  fhe  best 
ittid  soundest  principles  of  govei^ment, 
and  which  possesses  no  redeeming  quali- 
ties, beyond  the  recommendations  df 
cheapness  ami  convenience  to  the  gover- 
nors. 


Connected  in  some  measure  with  this 
subject,  'we  may  notice  that  a  very  exten- 
sive levy  of  junior  assistants  (to  the  num- 
ber we  believe  of  from  forty  to  fifty)  has 
lately  been  made  from  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces.    The  conscription,  it  is  said,  is 
destined  for  the  Western  Provinces,  the 
object  being,  according  to  rumour,  to  aid 
in  at  length  making  settlements  in  those 
provinces.     We  had  heard  that  not  very 
long  ago  intimation '  was  sent  hence  to 
LeadenbalUstreet,  that  the  Honourable 
Directors  might  for  some  time  to  come 
spare  themselves  the  irksome  and  un. 
grateful  labour  of  appointing  any  more 
writers  to   Bensal  as    the   service  was 
greatly  overstoCKed  with  juniors,  and  no 
more  could  be  advantageously  Employed 
until  absorption  bad  done  its  work.    This 
rumour  however  can  hardly  be  true,  for 
it  would  not  at  all  assort  with  the  levy 
above  alluded  to,  which  we  are  told  will 
leave  soine  of  the  commissioners  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  without  an  assistant, 
whilst  those  huge  absorhenU  the  "  Biin- 
delcunds  twain,**  soak  up  all  the  moisture 
and  freshness  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  and 
fiirther    supplies    are    cut  off. — Bengal 
Ghron,,  Oct.  22 

CITHE  POR  ttlE  BITK  OF  VKNOBIOUS  OR 
RABID  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  of  Tirhoot,  has  de- 
clared the  elhcacy  of  common  siilt  in  the 
cure  of  serpent  bites,  hydrophobia,  Su:. 
He  says,  ''  I  have  cured  within  the  past 
month,  two  men  who  were  bitten  by  the 
cobra,  one  in  the  arm,  and  the  other  in 
the  leg,  simply  by  rubbing  the  wounded 
parts  well  with  a  very  strong  Solution  of 
Suit :  the  usual  deadly  symptoms  had 
made  some  progress,  before  the  remedy 
was  applied,  but  they  were  got  under  by 
dint  of  hard  rubbing.  Not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  applying  the  Solution  of 
Salt,  especially  in  the  bites  of  those  ser. 
pents  whose  poison  is  of  an  active  na- 
ture ;  the  stronger  the  solution  is  the  bet- 
ter, and  the  rubbing  it  on  the  wounded 
part  ought  never  to  be  discontinued  until 
the  circulation  is  well  restored.  In  case 
Of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  I  would  rub  the 
wound  for  several  hours  with  the  solu- 
fion,  and  then  spreading  a  thick  layer  of 
salt  on  a  linen  rag,  place  it  over  the  bit- 
ten part,  and  secure  it  by  a  firm  bandage ; 
I  would  then  keep  the  part  moist  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hour^,  by  squeezing 
with  A  sponge,  or  any  other  soft  sub- 
stance, (lipped  from  tune  to  time  in  the 
Solution,  QuCt  aftei*  tliat  I  would  apply  a 
fresh  tiatch  of  salt  to  the  Wound,  and, 
bandaging  it  well,  allow  it  to  remain  on 
for  at  least  two  days— all  this  ought  to 
be  commenced  immediately  after  the  in- 
action of  the  wound. 'I 

This  remedy,  as  it  is  observedin  the  pa- 
per where  the  letter  we  have  quoted  from 
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•ppean,  is  identiciUwith  that  rtoommeiided 
by  John  Wesley,  in  his  Primitive  PJ^ftie, 
"  Mix  A  pound  of  salt  with  a  quart  of 
water.  Squeeze,  bathe,  and  wash  the 
wound  with  this  for  an  hour :  then  bind 
some  salt  upon  it  for  twelve  hours.*'  Mr. 
Wesley,  adds  :  '^  the  author  of  this  le- 
dpe  was  bit  six  times  by  mad  dogs,  vid 
always  cured  himself  by  this  means.* 


»* 


THE  oovaaKoa. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Goveroor  arrived 
at  die  Presidency  on  Thursday  last  from 
Dbapoore.  His  lordship  hss  taken  up 
his  residence  for  the  present  at  Malabar 
Poin^  as  the  repairs  at  Parel  are  not  suf- 
flcienUy  forwanl  to  allow  of  its  being 
oocupiedi—- J?om.  Cour.  Oct.  82. 

THX   OOaKErUDKE   CASK. 

We  leaifi  with  considerable  pleasure 
that  our  noble  Governor  has  directed  the 
full  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  investigation 
of  many  grots  abuses,  which  hav«  hitherto 
remained  unredrested,  although  the  su^ 
ject  of  almost  daily  conversation. 

The  baneful  principle  of  political  expe- 
diency having  of  late  years  given  growth 
to  the  seeds  of  corruption,  widely  spread, 
will  now,  we  most  sincerely  trust,  be  by 
diis  illustrious  individual  rooted  out,  and 
an  ezpos^  made  of  all  and  every  fact  that 
will  be  productive  of  effective  nuuiriel  for 
prosecution  bere^  and  eventually,  if  neces- 
sary. Impeachment  at  home. 

Such  palpable  injustice,  as  shewn  in  the 
Goreepudee  esse,  detailed  in  a  former 
number  of  our  paper,  as  it  vrell  might, 
fxcited  considerable  astonishment,  and 
avrakened  feelings  of  deep  commiseration 
for  the  unhappy  sufferer  and  exile. 

We  ask,  can  it  be  possible  that  when 
thousands  of  the  adherents  of  the  Rijah 
of  Modhool  will  bear  testimony  to  his 
identity  and  to  the  legal  rights  of  this  most 
TCspecteble  native  chieftain,  that  he  shall 
be  by  the  British  authorities  proclaimed  an 
impostor,  be  treated  as  a  traitor,  and  bis 
wife  and  all  connected  with  him,  be  sab- 
ject  to  that  ignominious  fiat,  which  baa 
been  engendered  and  promulgated  under 
the  influence  of  a  narrow  and  heartless 
policy,  founded  on  the  chimera  of  poll* 
tical  expediency? 

If  there  is  any  doubt,  let  the  individual 
have  the  advantwje  of  It— let  him  have  the 
benefit  of  a  trial  befere  the  distingulsfaed 
lawgivers  of  British  justice—let  him  be 
tried  in  His  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Bombay,  and  there  afford 
to  bim  the  opportunity  of  exposing  the- 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  that  have  been 
concerted,  having  for  their  olject  the  de- 
priving him  of  his  legal  rights. 


This  but  adds  another  instance  to  the 
innumerable  ones  already  on  record,  that 
where  a  system  of  authority  and  power  is 
so  imperfectly  and  unlimitedly  defined, 
it  must  always  be  prolific  of  abuses  to  an 
extent  unlfaougfat  of,  undreamt  of,  and 
in  consequence  di8believed.-*^o»t.  Gau 
&p<.  14. 

axjicnoii  OP  thk  rosr-oFKrcc 

aSGCLATIOlf. 

We  omitted  in  our  last  Wednesday's 
paper  to  mention,  that  on  Saturday  last, 
ID  the  Supreme  Court,  on  a  motion  on 
the  part  of  Govemasent,  the  propoaed 
regulaijoa  for  the  Post-office  was  with- 
drawn. This  regulation  we  have  not  read, 
as,  except  being  filed,  no  further  publicity 
has  been  given  to  it;  but  a  correspondent 
in  the  Courier  informs  us,  that  unus*iaUy 
severe  peoaltiea  are  attached  to  it»  for  a 
breach  of  any  of  its  provisions.  We  quote 
the  instance  he  gives :— "  That  three  per* 
sons,  A.  I),  and  C,  are  not  to  forward 
as  many  letters  to  D,  at  Calcolta  under 
the  same  cover,  as  it  is  contended  they 
should  be  sent  separately,  and  thus  in- 
cresse  the  postage;  but  ooald  not  the 
same  end  be  nearly  accomplished  by 
charging  according  to  weight?  The  pe- 
nalty is,  I  hear,  a  fine,  and  in  default  six 
or  twelve  months  imprisonment— rather  a 
severe  sentence  you  will  admit  for  so  tri- 
vial an  offence."  Indeed  we  think  so^ 
and  cannot  but  congratulate  the  commu- 
nity at  laige  upon  the  withdrawal  of  a 
regulation  so  psejudicial  to  their  intereats, 
and  so  severe  in  its 
Gax,Sgpt,%^, 


LION-aaNTtVQ   IN    KUAICOEISB. 

«  The  neming  of  the  15lb  May  last 
found  us  seated  in  the  howdab,  and  in 
quest  of  two  lions,  which,  had  been  sur* 
rounded  bythe  shifcarriea,  in  one  of  fStmnm 
extensive  patdieB  of  halfLdried,  halfcgnuai 
bulmsbes,  which  must  bvlaflrflise  to  aQ 
who  an  aoqoaitaSed  with  the  pacoliaiitiea 
of  the  Suruawuttee.  Wo  wuteaoon  awars 
of  the  impmcticability  of  qjaeting  the  gen- 
tlemen by  any  eftfaeceaaiDon  means  reaort- 
ed  io  in  tiger-bunting  and  it  waa  not  nn^ 
wa  had  culad  in  the  aaristance  of  firc^  and 
brought  the  tbennometer  to  apitcfa  which 
rendered  the  place  no  longer  tenable^  that 
atuoble  lion  stalked  forth  with  the  gnateat 
QonoeivablenHgesty,  regarding  ua  and  our 
boafias.witkaoverflignoonleaBpt.  In  went 
a^rodlwdo  <  harkSo  him  r  waa  the  word, 
but  iw  beat  us  in  view  to  «  second  clump 
of  reeds,  so  thick  and  tangly,  that  the  ele- 
ment vras  again  in  requisition.  Bolted 
him.  dose  under  the  feet  of  the  elephant 
away  into  him  again,  and  after  a  second 
and  third  volley  be  was  who-wboop*d  in  a 
small  open  nullah,  where  we  gathered  up 
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his  rvmaindera,  metsuring  nine  feet  six. 
The  oUier  did  not  cast  up. 

**  We  were  out  betimes  on  the  17th, 
on  intcUigence  not  half-o-mile  fVom  the 
same  place,  and  since  we  bad  taken  the 
field  well  provided  with  fire-balls,  and  had 
moreover  appointed  a  lieutenant  fire- 
worker, who  occupied  the  kwasa,  and  bad 
all  the  implements  of  ignition  in  his 
pocket,  we  were  not  tardy  in  kindling  a 
blase  so  potent,  that  a  lioness  was  in  the 
<^n  ground  almost  immediately.  Let  go 
three  barrels  when  within  six  yards  of  her, 
one  of  which  taking  efl&ct  in  her  loins, 
afae  sprung  perpendicularly  firom  the 
ground  the  full  height  of  the  howdab,  and 
in  another  instant  was  doing  her  half-mile 
to  the  river  in  fiAy-seven,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Carried  her  marks  across 
the  plain  to  a  patch  of  bulrushes  which 
extended  as  Ikr  as  the  eye  could  see,  and 
the  mobout,  who  ctearly  did  not  look  upon 
lion-bunting  as  <  a  distinguished  amuse^ 
ment,*  was  lecturing  gratis  upon  the  me- 
thod  of  doing  the  trick  in  Hindoostan. 

*  She  is  not  here,   khodabund,'   said  he; 

*  the  place  b  full  of  bollocks,  and  in  Hin- 
dostan  tigers  are  never — ah  !  by  the  bye, 
what  is  that  moving  in  the  grass?*  And 
she  was  looking  him  in  the  face  within 
live  yards,  so  we  gathered  her  unto  her 
fiithers. 

"  A  finer  lion  than  we  had  yet  seen, 
gave  us  the  slip  on  the  following  day,  by 
charging  salamander-like,  through  a  nar. 
row  clump  of  blazing  rushes,  after  he  bad 
been  burnt,  inch  by  inch,  across  several 
acres  of  similar  cover.  Aut  the  process 
had  trenched  so  far  upon  our  daylight, 
that  we  had  barely  sufficient  left  to  carry 
lis  home.  I  was  infinitely  diverted  with 
one  of  the  village  coolies  who  accompanied 
us;  bis  matchlock  over  his  shoulder,  the 
pan  comfortably  closed  with  a  bit  of  cloth, 
and  a  lump  of  cow-dong  in  his  band, 
with  which  to  ignite  the  tinder  if  requir- 
ed. This  wonhy,  thus  equipped,  was 
litemlly  poking  his  addled  he«l  into  the 
middle  of  the  very  bush  said  to  contain 
the  liotv  and  moreover  pulling  the  grass 
on  one  side  to  admit  of  a  better  view. 

*  Wbat,  in  the  name  of  God,  are  yon 
doing?*  exclaimed  my  companion.  <  Do- 
ing,*  said  the  chap,  with  evident  surprise, 
and  blowing  his  fid  of  oow-dung;  *  why, 
looking  Ibr  the  lion  to  be  sure;  are  not  you 
looking  for  him?* 

'*  About  noon  the  next  day  our  people 
had  surrounded  the  same  lion  cloce  to  the 
old  city  of  Puttun.  Onr  incendiaiy  wm 
not  long  in  making  the  phice  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  be  took  across  a  dead  plain 
of  balf-a-mile  and  more  in  extent  at  a 
walk.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  had  the 
mohout  done  his  duty,  Leo  must  have 
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with  the  dictates  of  prudence  to  hurry  his 
elephant,  and  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  subject,  was  alike  deaf  to  fair 
words  and  foul,  thereby  suffering  the 
game  to  make  tlie  opposite  jungle  with  only 
one  wound.  After  several  unsuccessful 
casts,  found  him  again,  dead  beat  and 
wheeling,  and  hollowing  at  a  devil  of  a 
rate.  Bolted  him  and  tickled  him  under 
the  throat,  upon  which  he  mustered  a  gal- 
lop ibr  twenty  yards  or  so,  and  then  died 
suddenly,  and  so  ended  the  fourth  day." 
'-^Oriental  Sporting  Mag* 


CRIITBSX  JUKKS. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  number 
of  Chinese  junks  which  have  arrived  here 
this  season  nearly  doubles  the  arrivals  of 
last  year,  contrary  to  general  expectation. 
This  year  we  have  had  eighteen  junks, 
while  ten  only  arrived  last  season. 

The  following  general  statement  shews 
the  description  of  vessels,  the  ports  they 
come  from,  their  tonnage,  and  value  of 
cargoes. 

From  different  ports  in  Canton  province^ 
there  have  arrived  eleven  junks,  of  from 
100  to  400  tons;  these  are  distinguished 
as  being  *'  red-beaded  junks,**  tlie  fore, 
part  being  painted  red.  From  Amoy,  in 
Fokien  province,  two  have  arrived,  one  of 
300  and  the  other  of  950  tons ;  these  are 
distingushed  as  being  **  green* headed 
junks.**  From  Chonglim,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  in  Canton  province,  two  have 
arrived,  of  SOO  tons  each ;  they  also  are 
distinguished  by  red  heads.  From  Seang 
Hai,  which  place  is  described  to  us  as  be- 
ing near  Ningpo,  In  Ssei^Hiuen  province, 
two  have  arrived,  one  of  500  and  the 
other  of  175  tons  burthen ;  the  heads  of 
these  are  painted  green.  From  Japing 
(which  is  named  in  Arrowsmith*s  Atlas 
Jaopmgf  and  is  laid  down  there  as  laying 
between  Quantung  and  Fokien  provinces), 
only  one  has  arrived,  of  200  tons.  It  is 
distinguished  by  having  a  red  head.  l%e 
total  tonnage  of  these  eighteen  junks,  ac- 
cording to  Uie  reports  of  their  commanders, 
amounts  to  3,713  tons;  and  the  value  of 
their  cargoes  amounts  to  218,927  Spanish 
dMhrs. 

The  cargoes  which  these  vessels  brinff 
are  of  a  very  mixed  nature;  the  principu 
articles,  however,  are  earthen  and  China, 
ware,  roofing  and  flooring  tiles,  China  to- 
bacco, nankeens,  silk  camlets,  umbrelbu, 
and  raw  silk.  The  other  articles  of  infe- 
rior note  are :  paper  of  various  descrip- 
tions, a  variety  of  dried  fmits,  fish  and 
vegetable^,  vermicelli,  flour,  twine,  tallow, 


mended  his   pace,   or  paid  the  debt  of    oandles,  jaggery,  oranges,  bamboo^cfaain 


nature  then  and  there ;  but  unfortunately 
our  friend  did  not  consider  it  consistent 


and  coudies,  looking-glasses,  somtf  salt, 
sugar-candy,  bams,  tea,   medicinesy  mf. 
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flower,   crackers,    alum,   paints,   varnish, 
lionibs,  China  camphor,  granite  stubs,  &e. 

The  Canton  junks,  as  well  as  those 
from  Japing  and  Chonglim,  are  laden 
principally  with  the  last-mentioned  com* 
modities,  which,  as  may  be  observed,  are 
mostly  intended  for  consumption  amongst 
the  numerous  Chinese  settlers  here,  as 
well  as  those  scattered  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent settlements,  mines,  and  plantations 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  archipelago. 
To  the  latter,  these  articles  find  their  way 
by  means  of  the  various  sampan  pucats, 
and  other  native  trading  craft  which  fre- 
quent this  port,  on  which  the  Chinese 
traders  of  Sin^pore  transship  Ibem  to  every 
place  likely  to  ensure  a  market.  Of  the 
more  valuable  articles,  tobacco,  raw  silk, 
nankeens,  and  silk  camlets,  the  greater 
portion  comes  from  Amoy  and  Seang  Hai. 
These  are  generally  reserved  for  tlie  Bugis 
market. 

The  junks  leave  their  different  ports  at 
the  commencement  of  our  new  year,  when 
the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in,  and  gene- 
rally make  the  passage  in  a  very  few  days. 
When   the  contrary  monsoon    begins   to 
prevail,  they  prepare  for  their  departure, 
and  commence   purchasing    their   return 
cargoes,  which  they  receive  principally  in 
barter  for  their  import  cargoes.     The  ar- 
ticles they  take  are  pepper,  tin,  rattans, 
becheude-mer,    sea-weed,    edible    birds*- 
nests,  tortoiseshell,  Malay  camphor,  sharks* 
fins,    sandal-wood,     eboiiy,    opium,    and 
some   woollens  and  cotton   piece-goods. 
These   two  last-mentioned  articles,  how. 
ever,  are  not  much  in  request  with  the 
people  of  the  junks,  and  indeed  their  de- 
mand for  them  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  made  by  the  Siamese  and  Cochin 
Chinese,  whose  junks,  attliis  period  like- 
wise,   swarm  the  harbour.     I'liese  latter 
purchase  very  large  quantities  of  British 
manufactures,  which  they  take  in   return 
for  the  extensive  supplies  of  sugar,  rice, 
oil,    and   salt   which   they    bring. — Sin^, 
Chron. 

TIOBRS. 

We  regret  to  learn  tliat  tigers  are  be- 
ginning to  infest  the  vicinity  of  tlie  town, 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  serious  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  local  autbork. 
ties  with  regard  to  their  destruction.  Not 
many  days  ago,  the  friends  of  a  Chinese 
woodcutter,  who  had  been  missing  for 
some  days,  discovered  the  bead  and  part  of 
one  leg  of  their  companion,  in  the  thicket 
not  far  distant  From  the  rear  of  the  Chi- 
nese temple  which  lays  near  the  road  lead- 
ing to  New  Ilarbour,  and  contiguous  to 
the  sepoy  lines.  Marks  of  a  tiger's  feet 
were  plainly  indented  in  the  ground  round 
•bout  the  spot.  We  have  beard  that  ano. 
ther  native  .has  been  killed  since,  by  a 
tiger,  in  a  different  direction.  —  /^., 
Stpt.B, 


riRACY. 

We  are  at  a  loss  whetlier  we  sboiilcl  Iw 
more  asteunded  at  the  savage  barliarity  of 
the  lawless  desperadoes  who  bover  about 
the  entrance  of  our  very  harbour,  or  at 
the  apatheiical  indifference  (we  would  al- 
most call  it  criminal)  of  our  rulers,  who, 
though  they  hear  repeated  reports,  offi- 
cially, of  piracies  committed  on  numerous 
native  vessels  trading  with  tbis  port,  shot 
their  ears  and  eyes  to  every  tiling  except 
their  own  immediate  interests,  and  tacitly 
allow  piracies  to  attain  to  such  a  fearful 
height  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  our  valuable  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  native  states,  on  the 
success  and  extension  of  which  hinges  the 
very  existence  of  this  important  settle- 
ment. 

A  gronpe  of  Bngis  nakodas,  headed 
by   the  chief  of  the  Bugis  campons  at 
Rocho,  has  just  called  to  inform  us  of  the 
roost  extensive  and    unparalleled  act  of 
piracy   we  have  heard  of  for  some  time, 
committed  within  these  few  days.     Tbey 
atete,  with  tlie  most  positive  assurance,  and 
on  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  sufferers 
themselves,  who  were  present,  that  a  for. 
midable  pirate-fleet,   coBsisting  of  no  leas 
than   twenty-two  prows,    most  of    them 
double-banked,  and  carrying  upwards  of 
100  men  each,  are,  up  to  this  moment,  at 
or  near  Pulo  Tingih,  oflf  Johore,  and  that 
they  have  succeeded  already,  witbin  a  very 
few  days,  in  cutting  off*  no  less  than  seven 
trading  prows.      Tlie  crews  of  these  boats, 
amounting  to  e^hteen  in  all,  on  being  fired 
at   (by  which  two  were  killed),  deserted 
the  Kakaps,  and  reached  the  neighbouring 
coast  of   Johore;    and  while  wandering 
along  the  shore,  on  their  way  faitber^  they 
could  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  pi- 
rates.    The  nakodas  of  tibe  three  boats, 
only,  have  arrived,  by  .crossing  from  Jo- 
hore in  a  sampan. 

These  state  that  the  pirates  have  es|a-> 
blished  themselves  in  a  camp  at  Fulo  Tin- 
gib,  from  which  tbey  sally  out  occasionally, 
and  that  their  object  in  coming  at  this  pe- 
riod  is  evidently  to  interrupt  tBe  Bugis 
boats,  which  usually  begin  to  arrive  at  this 
season. 

These  pirates  are  of  the  most  desperate 
class,  .being  from  Illanbon,  in  Majindano, 
and  frorti  iSidung,  in  Brunai,  or  Borneo 
Proper,  to  ffie  pangeran  of  which  they  are 
subject. 

One  of  the  Bugis  nakodas  said^  that  in 
consequence  of  tlie  pirates  8ucceedin]|^  last 
year,  with  impunity,  in  making  a  pnce  of 
two  Bugis  boats  proceeding  hither,  tbey 
have  been  induced  to  come  again  in  greater 
numbers,  to  try  their  fortune  again  ;  bnt, 
said  he,  if  matters  are  allowed  to  go  on 
thus,  the  Bugis  traders,  on  whose  traffic 
Singapore  greatly  depends,  will  desert  it 
altogether,  and  will  seek  •  another  port, 
from  whose  government  they  will  probably 
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meet,  with  greater  proWctioo. — Singajwre 
ChrofUf  jiug.  25. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  H.M.$.  Cro- 
eodUe,  lately  arrived,  ia  about  to  proceed 
to  Pulo  Xingihy  in  quest  of  the  pirates 
who  are  stated  to  be  harboured  there.— 
Jbid.^  Sqd.  15. 


This  settlement  is  reported  to  be  in  some 
alarm  Ax>m  a  threatened  attack  hj  the  Ma- 
lays of  Quedah.  The  rajah  is  now  a  state- 
prisoner,  or  in  honourable  durance,  at 
Malacca.  The  Siamese,  in  the  mean  time, 
extended  their  authority  over  tlie  country. 
The  Quedah  people,  however,  have  taken 
up  arms,  worsted  the  Siamese  in  a  ge. 
neral  engagement,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  country.  Tlley  now,  it  is  said, 
tlireaten  to  invade  Penang  ! 


The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Ddlton*s  interesting  paper,  of  which  we 
have  already  published  extracts*  from  the 
Sin^fi^xyre  C/uvnide  : 

Having  but  briefly  mentioned  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  iron  and  steel  of  those  peo- 
ple (the  Dtaka)i  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  spmctbiBg  more  on  the  subject,  it  be- 
ing but  little  understood,  how  much  the 
Diaks  excel  in  tbpse  articles.  The  iron, 
found  all  along  the  coast  of  Borneo  is  of  a 
very  superior  ouality,  which  every  person 
must  know  wno  has  visited  Fontiana  or 
Sambaa.  At  Baogermassing  it  is,  how- 
ever^ much  superior ;  they  have  a  method 
of  working  it  which  precludes  all  neces* 
sity  of  purcba^og  Europe  steel  (excepting 
for  cock-spurs,  which  they  prefer  when 
made  from,  a  rasorj.  But.  the  best  iron  of 
Bangermassing  is  not  equal  to  that  worked 
by  the  rudest  Uiak ;  all  the  best  kris  blades 
of  the  Bugis  ni^hs  and  chiefs  are  manu- 
(actured  by  them,  and  it  is  most  singular, 
but  an  unooubted  fact,  that  the  farther  i^ 
person  advances  into  the  country,  the  bet- 
ter  wiU  be  fooi^d  all  instnimenU  of  iron. 
Seljip*s  country  is  superior  in  this  respect 
to  all  those  nearer .  the  coast ;  his  golloks,, 
apMCs,  and  kris  blades  are  in  great  demand. 
I  have  counted  forty-nine  forges  at  work 
merely  in  the  campong  of  Marpow ;  but 
the  mandows  and  spears,  which  he  uses 
himself  and  gives  to  his  favouribu  warriors, 
•re  obtained  further  north.  Those  men 
whom  I  havp  noticed  living  in,  a  state  of 
nature,  building  no  babitaiions  of  any 
kind,  and  eating  noticing  but  fruits, 
snakes  and  monkeys,  yet  procure  this  ex. 

•  See  VOL  vi.  p.  7*  174  (Asiatic  Intdb),  and  voL 
vil.  p,MS)  MWcsHmiw). 


cellent  iron  and  make  blades,  sought  after 
by  every  Diak,  whose  hunting-excursions 
have  in  view  the  possesaion  of  the  poor 
creature's  spear  or  mandow  as  much  as  hia 
head,  improbable  as  it  may  sound.  In. 
struments  made  of  it  will  cut  through 
over-wrought  iron  and  common  steel  with 
ease.  X  have  had  several  penknives  shaved 
to  pieces  with  tliem  by  way  of  experiment; 
and  one  day,  having  bet  a  wager  of  a  few 
rupees  with  Seljie,  that  he  would  not  cut 
through  an  old  musket-barrel,  he  without 
hesitation  put  the  end  of  it  upon  a  block 
of  wood  and  chopped  it  to  pieces  without 
in  the  least  turning  the  edge  of  the  man. 
dow.  This  favourite  weapon  he  presented 
to  me  as  the  greatest  and  most  acceptable 
present  he  coiiid  bestow,  and  I  gave  it  to 
tlie  governor  of  Macassar,  who,  I  believe, 
sent  it  to  his  Excellency  the  Commissioner 
of  Java.  I  may  here  mention  another 
proof  of  their  power.  In  the  sultan  of 
Coti*8  house,  I  have  myself  seen  three 
muskets,  formerly  belonging  to  Major 
Mullen's  detachment,  which  were  each 
cut  more  than  half  through  in  several 
places  by  the  mandows  of  the  party  which 
destroyed  them.  I  once  mentioned  this 
circumstance  to  Seljie;  he  laughed,  and 
assured  me  the  mandows  used  on  that  occa- 
sion were  not  made  of  his  iron,  otherwi«e 
the  barrels  would  have  been  cut  through  at 
every  stroke.  Of  the  sumpit,  I  need  not 
say  much ;  they  are  similar  to  those  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  inland ;  the  darts 
are  of  various  sorts ;  those  used  in  war  are 
poisoned  by  dipping  them  into  a  liquid 
taken  from  a  young  tree  called  by  the 
Diaks  upo  :  the  effects  are  almost  imme- 
diately fatal.  I  have  been  in  Se]jie*s  boat 
when  a  man  was  struck  in  the  hand  ;  the 
poison  ran  so  quickly  up  the  arm,  that  by 
the  time  the  elbow  was  green  the  wrist 
was  black.  The  man  died  in  about  four 
minutes;  the  smell  from  the  hand  was 
very  offensive.  E^h  man  carries  about 
with  him  a  small  box  of  lime-juice,  by 
dipping  the  dart  into  this  immediately  be. 
fore  they  put  it  into  the  sumpit,  the  poison 
becomes  active,  in  which  state  they  blow 
it.  They  will  strike  an  object  at  forty 
yards,  and  will  kill  a  monkey  or  bird  at 
that  distance ;  when  the  darts  are  poison, 
ed  they  will  throw  them  sixty  yards,  as  in 
war,  or  at  some  large  ferocious  animal 
which  they  seldom  eat ;  however,  I  havq 
seen  them  eat  of  the  flesh  notwithstanding 
it  was  killed  with  a  poisoned  dart ;  in  such 
cases  they  boil  it  before  roasting,  which 
they  say  extracts  the  poison. 

Puring  my  detention  in  Borneo,  alto- 
gether nearly  fifteen  months,  I  expe- 
rienced much  attention  and  kindness  from 
many  Diak  chiefs,  particularly  from  Seljie, 
who  I  was  some  months  with.  Indeed  I 
was  always  of  opinion  that  I  was  unsafe 
eliie where.  Being  tlie  first  and  only  Eu- 
ropean he  had  ever  seen,  we  no  sooner. 
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met  than  I  informed  bim,  through  «n  in- 
terpreter (as  be  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Biahi7)t  that  I  bad  come  on  the  part  of 
the  Europeans  to  make  friends  with  him  ; 
and  trusted  he  and  his  people  would  do  roe 
no  barm.  I  meotioned  this  at  once,  fearing 
the  sultan  of  Coti  had  given  some  previous 
orders  by  no  means  favourable  towards 
me.  Seljie  replied^  that  he  was  incapable 
of  such  an  act ;  but  for  our  future  good 
understanding,  it  was  proper  that  all  his  fol- 
lowers should  know  on  what  footing  we 
were,  and  he  therefore  requested  I  would 
make  tobat  with  him.  On  my  gladly  con- 
senting, he  went  in  person,  and  struck  a 
spear  into  the  ground  above  bis  father's 
grave.  This  being  the  signal  for  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  each  of  the  chiefs  sent  a 
person  to  know  the  rajab'a  pleasure:  it 
was,  that  every  warrior  should  assemble 
around  the  grave  by  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day.  Some  tliousaods  were  present; 
a  platform  of  bamboo  was  raised  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  grave,  and  on  this 
Seljie  and  I  mountedg  accompanied  by  an 
agi,  or  high  priest.  After  some  previous 
ceremony,  the  agi  produced  a  small  silver 
cupi  which  might  hold  about  two  wine- 
glasses, and  then,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo 
made  very  sliarp^  drew  blood  from  the 
rajah*s  right  arm.  The  blood  ran  into 
the  cup  until  it  was  nearly  full ;  he  then 
producied  another  cup  of  a  similar  sise^ 
and  made  an  incision  in  my  arm,  a  little 
above  the  elbow,  and  filled  it  with  blood. 
The  two  cups  were  tlien  held  up  to  the 
view  of  the  surrounding  people,  who 
greeted  them  with  loud  cheen.  llie  agi 
now  presented  me  with  the  cup  of  Se^ie^i 
blood,  giving  him  the  other  one  with  mine. 
Upon  a  signal,  we  drank  nff  the  corUetUSj 
amidii  the  deafetdng  noise  of  the  warriors 
and  othen.  The  agi  then  half-fiUed  one 
of  the  cups  again  from  Seljie's  arm,  and 
with  my  blood  made  it  a  bumper ;  this  was 
stirred  up  with  a  piece  of  bamboo  and 
given  to  Seljie,  who  drank  about  half;  he 
then  presented  the  cup  to  mc,  when  IJU 
nished  it.  Hie  noise  was  tremendous* 
Thus  the  great  rajah  Seljie  and  I  became 
brothers.  After  this  ceremony,  I  was  per- 
fectly safe,  and  from  that  moment  felt  my« 
self  so  during  mv  stay  amongst  bis  people. 
Drinking  the  blood,  however,  made  me 
ill  for  two  days,  as  t  could  not  throw  it 
off*  my  stomach.  The  rajah  took  his  share 
with  great  gusto,  as  this  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  ceremonies,  particularly  on 
this  occasion,  between  die  great  nyab  and 
the  first  European  who  had  been  seen  in 
his  country ;  great  festivities  followed,  and 
abundance  of  heads  were  brought  in*  for 
nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  Three 
days  and  nights  all  ranks  of  people  danced 
round  these  heads  (after  being  as  usual 
smoked,  and  the  brains  taken  out),  drink- 
ing a  kind  of  toddy,  which  soon  intoxi- 
cates them;  they  are  then  taken  can  ef  by 


the  women,  who  do  aot  drink ;  st  least  I 
never  obseri  cd  them. 

No  Diak  can  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
warrior  unleM  he  has  previously  taken  a 
head  or  two ;  neither  will  one  of  the  great 
chiefs  allow  a  marriage  with  one  of  infe> 
rlor  celebrity.  On  a  proposition  being 
made  to  wed,  it  is  lefeiied  to  the  njah, 
who  calls  before  him  the  lover  and  the 
father  cf  the  girl;  the  former  ia  naked  what 
nomber  of  beads  he  has  taken,  the  same 
qjuestion  is  put  to  the  father  ;  if  the  old 
man  can  produce  ten  beads,  the  young  one 
must  have  five;  as,  aooording  to  Seljie'a 
reasoning,  by  the  time  the  lover  is  of  the  9gt 
of  the  girl's  father,  he  will,  in  all  probabilt- 
ty,  be  likewise  in  possession  of  ten.  Should 
the  young  man  not  have  so  many,  be  mnst 
get  them  before  be  preaunies  to  take  another 
atep  in  the  affair.  He  then  musters  a  few 
frienda,  takes  a  swift  hoat,  and  leavci  thnt 
part  of  the  country,  and  will  not  return 
until  the  number  ia  oompleto;  ihty  mn 
often  absent  three  months.  To  return  im- 
sttoeeesful  would  expose  him  to  ridicule 
ever  after.  Women's  heads  will  not  an- 
awer  ;the  purpose ;  they,  however^  gene. 
rally  bring  back  with  them  a  few  ymmg 
ones  and  some  children,  aa  an  nooeptahle 
present  to  the  nyah  and  to  attend  bia  wift. 
Hiey  wend  their  way  to  some  onpralactad 
campong,  taking  advantage  of  the  abeenei 
of  the  young  men,  and  kill  the  old  ones  or 
poor  straggling  fishermen;  it  nsakes  no 
difference  whose  heads  they  may  be^  so 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  ngah'a  Aiendly 
campoqgs.  Having  procured  the  dcairsd 
number,  they  pad£e  quickly  bock,  and 
send  immediate  intelligence  to  the  intoid* 
ed  bride,  who  puts  on  all  her  omameol^ 
and  with  her  father  and  friends  advancsi 
to  meet  the  heads.  These  aie^  in  the  fiiH 
instance,  always  placed  on  a  spol  about 
half-way  between  the  dwelling  places  ef 
the  two  partners  and  near  theE^ah'sjlKNiae. 
On  the  approach  of  the  young  Indj,  die 
lover  meets  her  with  a  head  in  each  han^ 
holding  them  by  the  hair ;  these  siw  takea 
from  him  and  he  gets  otheis,  if  there  are 
sufficient;  if  not,  they  have  one  cadk 
They  then  dance  round  each*  other,  widi 
most  extravagant  gestures,  amidst  the  a^ 
plause  of  the  rajah  and  hia  people.  After 
this  ceremony,  the  nyah,  or  some  watrior 
of  his  family,  must  mcamine  the  ^rnvh,  to 
see  diat  they  are  fresh;  for  thia  purpose 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  smoked  or  the 
brains  taken  out,  which  destroy  the  saoelli 
but  they  must  bring  them  in  a  green  stafts^ 
in  full  proof  that  old  heads  have  not  been 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  I  have  fi»- 
quently  aeen  heads  which  have  been  can  olT 
a  week  or  more,  the  smell  of  which  to  me 
was  intolerable,  but  to  them  nowiee  offen- 
sive. ^The  family  honour  of  the  bride*s  father 
being  now  satisfied,  be  asks  the  ngsli's 
consent,  which  is  always  given :  the  yooag 
women  and  oluldxen  taken  during  the  ex* 
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pedicion  are  At  thit  infeerfiew  presented.  A 
Umu  is  now  preparedy  at  which  the  young 
couple  eat  together.  This  being  conclud- 
ed, what  cloSies  either  of  them  may  have 
•n  are  taken  off,  and  sitting  on  the  ground 
naked,  the  old  women  throw  over  them 
bandfuls  of  paddy,  repeating  a  kind  of 
prayer  that  the  young  couple  may  prove  as 
fruitful  as  that  grain.  At  night,  the  bride 
attends  her  husband  to  hb  dwelling. 

The  burials  of  these  people  are  not  less 
aiogular  than  their  marriages.     The  eUd 
men  have  every  attention  paid  them  whilst 
living,  and  indeed  long  afWr  they  ^e.     On 
the  death  of  a  chief  or  rajah  they  dress  him 
<Nit  in  his  war  habiliments,  and  carry  him 
to  the  grave  (after  keeping  him  in  the 
bouse  a  certain  time  according  to  his  rank, 
seldom  longer  than  ten  dBj^),  on  a  large 
litter  enveloped  in  white  cloth,  they  lay 
the  body  in  a  place  prepared,  without  a 
coffin ;  by  his  aide  are  deposited  his  arms, 
particularly  Ms  shield,  spear,  and  mandow ; 
a  quantity  of  rice  and  fruit  are  likewise 
enclosed  with  other  suth   articles  of  food 
■a  the  deceased  was  most  partial  to ;  the 
grave  is  then  enclosed,  and  a  high  mound 
raised ;  this  is  encircled  with  strong  bam- 
hoo,  upon  which  fresh  heads  are  pfai'ed, 
as  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  de. 
ceased.     No  warrior  would  dare  to  appear 
before  the  family  of  the  chief  without  at 
least  one  head  as  a  consolatory  present ; 
tliese  are  thickly  studded  round  the  grave, 
and  occasionally  renewed  during  the  first 
jear  or  two,  the  old  ones  being  considered 
the  property  of  the  succeeding  chief. 
.   The  warrior  can  take  any  inferior  man's 
wife  at  pleasure,  and  are  thanked  for  so 
doing.     A  chief,  who  has  twenty  heads  in 
bis   possession,   will  do    the  same  with 
another  who  may  have  only  ten,  and  up« 
wards  to  the  rajairs  family,  who  can  take 
any  one  at  pleasims.    The  more  heads  a 
man  has,  the  braver  he  is  considered »  and 
aa  the  children  belong  to  the  husband  he  is 
bappy  in  his  future  prospects.     On  tlte 
contrary^  a  man  of  inferior  note  to  think 
of  the  wife  of  a  superior  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question  ;  perhaps  such  a  circumstance 
never    occurred.       The    women,    when 
young,  are  handsome,  some  of   Scljie's 
wives  particularly  so,  and  fnir ;   such  us 
come  from  the  mountains  have  a  colour  in 
their  cheeks.     They  have  a  method  of  ban- 
daging the  body  when  young,  particularly 
the  hips,  whieh  preserves  them  plump  even 
to  old  age ;  the  legs  and  thighs  are  always 
tattooed,  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
faok.    The  higher  dames  are  not  a  little 
proud  in   shewing   these    distinguishing 
marks  of  quality  to  a  stranger,  contrasting 
them  with  others  of  their  attendants.    Tie 
•Bugts  are  a  villainous  set.     I  knew  many 
of  them  who  married  in  different  Diak 
countries,  merel  v  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
ahildren  and  selling  them  to  their  country- 
men and  others  as  slaves;  this  tliey  do 
jisiat.j9ur,  N.  S.  Vol.7.No.28. 


without  fear  of  being  discovered  by  these 
simple  people. 

On  the  whole  I  consider  the  Disks  have 
many  good  qualities  amongst  some  fright- 
ful ones ;  the  latter  sre,  however,  the  vices 
of  barbarians,  who  know  uo  better,  and 
who  have  seen  nothing  else ;    the  most 
odious   feature  in   their  character  is  the 
propensity   for  cutting  off  heads,  but    I 
am    convinced   an    intimacy  with    Euro- 
peans would  soon  break   them  from  the 
custom.     I' once  took  occasion  to  mention 
to  Seljie  that  be  could  not  hope  to  become 
friends  with  white  men  whilst  his  country- 
men persevered  in   this  practice ;  he   re- 
plied, they  would  immediately  leave  it  off 
and  obey  the  Europeans  in  all  things,  if 
tliey  had  the   opportunity  of  coming  in 
contact  with  thcin,  bringing  them  the  pro- 
duce  of  the   country,    and  receiving  in 
return  such  articles  as  they  require,  such 
as  salt,  tobacco,  cloth,  beads,  &c.     I  have 
heard  the  same  from  other  rajahs,  particu. 
larly  from Segden,  with  whom  I  could  con- 
verse in  the  Malay  lanf^uage  without  an  in- 
terpreter.    The  period  is,  I  trust,   fast  ap- 
proaching when  they  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  so  doing.  The  Europeans  will  find, 
with  little  trouble  of  cultivation,  an  obe- 
dient, paUent,  and  hardy  race  of  men ;  they 
will  discover  an  eitensive  country,  rich  in 
soil  and  mineral  productions,  aliounding 
with  the  staple  commodities  of  eastern  com* 
roerce,  and,  what  perhaps  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  they  will  becon^e  known  to  an 
immense  population  who  are  in  the  utmost 
want  of  the  superabundant  productions  of 
Europe,  particularly  of  cloths  and  fancy 
articles,  which  they  can  easily  pay  for  with 
bees'-waz,  edible  birds*-nests,  agar  agar, 
gold-dust,  and  other  valuables.     Trepang 
and  tortoiseshell  may  be  procured  off  tha 
coast  in  almost  any  quantity,  and  the  beat 
rattans  got  for  the  trouble  of  cutting.  Fur- 
ther west,  at  Passier,  the  same  articles  may 
be  procured  in  similar  abundanee,  conaU 
deri ng  the  siae  of  the  country.    The  gold* 
dust  is,  however,  more  plentiful  and  finer 
at  Passier,  and  collected  with  more  faci- 
lity. Battaliching  has  more  bec8*.wax  and 
less  gold.     On  the  coast  are  the  diamond- 
mines,  at  present  very  imperfectly  worked. 
Any  person,  who  has  visited    Pontiana» 
Slako,  and  Sambas,  must  know  gold-dust 
can  be  purchased  by  the  picul,  if  suitably 
articles    are   offered   in  eichange.     The 
north  and  western  coasts  of  Borneo,  I  be- 
lieve, are  but  little  known ;  the  north  consf 
has  been  but  little  visited  by  Europeans. 
All  the  Bugis  and  other  traders  agree  that 
it  is  by  far  the  richest  part  of  the  island,  and 
we  have  proof  of  a  very  dense  population 
who  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  with 
Camboja  and  the   Sooloo   Islands,  aa  I 
have  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper. 
The  Diaks,  however,  have  undisturbed  pos- 
^fcssion  of  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this 
large  island,  whicB  contains  nearly  36O,0CX> 
(2  B) 
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iquare  miles,  and  if  «  Munple  of  the  whole 
may  be  taken  from  Bagottao,  Pataier,  and 
Cbti  (through  the  latter  of  which  country 
I  bare  travelled  at  least  600  miles),  I 
should  say  h  is  equal,  in  point  of  climate, 
and  superior  in  productionH,to  any  part  of 
Asia  I  have  seen  or  beard  of. 


The  hutia  Gazette  of  Calcutta  gives  the 
following  picture  of  the  state  of  this  is- 
land, founded  on  a  private  communicatioa 
from  thence  :— 

Our  correspondent  supplies  many  do. 
taiH  respecting  the  state  of  society  and 
government  in  the  island,  and  its  commer- 
cial prospects,  which  we  should  in  vain 
look  tor  from  the  Maurithu  Gatette*     So 
completely  shackled  is  the  press,  that  all 
the  talent  of  the  colony  seems  to  have  been 
either  banished  or  buried,    or  if  it  still 
exist,  its  owners  are  compelled  to  employ 
their  intellectual  resources  in  the  pursuits 
of  abstract  science,  without  venturing  to 
extend  their  ^>eculations  to  those  questions 
•f  legislation  and  government  in   which 
their  welftue  and  prosperiw  are  so  deeply 
involved.    If  we  read  St.  Aerre's  tale,  or 
the  chaste  but  glowing  descriptions  of  a 
late  female  voyager,  we  might  suppose 
that  the  island  was  a  heaven  upon  esirth ; 
but  whatever  nature  may  have  made  it,  the 
sober  reality  is,  that  society  is  exceedingly 
dull  and  disagreeable.     We  reeret  to  luld 
that,  according  to  our  information,  this  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  invi- 
dious conduct  of  its  English  rulers  and 
their  subordinates,  who,  with  that  hateful 
and  insulting  pride  of  office  and  caste 
which  is  not  unknown   in  India,   keep 
themselves  entirely  aloof  from  French  so- 
ciety.    Scarcely  any  Frenchmen,  and  very 
I!bw  Englishmen  out  of  the  service,  are  in- 
vited to  the  Government  House,  and  the 
consequence  is,   that  a  jealous  and  un- 
friendly feeling  very  generally  exists  be^ 
iween  the  two  classes.    Sir  Charles  Col- 
ville  has  received  some  severe  reprimands 
from  tlie  government  at  home  for  his  belia- 
viour  in  this  respect,  and  according  to  the 
last  accounts  from  England,    some  im- 
portant measures  are  in  contemplation  with 
e  view  to  conciliate  the  colonists,  and  to 
Improve  the  public  administration. 

The  commercial  condition  of  the  colony 
faas  become  very  uncertain  and  perilous. 
When  the  duties  on  Mauritius  sugars  were 
equalised  with  those  on  West*  India  sugars, 
the  rage  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar, 
cane  was  so  great,  that  speculators  with 
little  or  no  capital  came  forward  to  offer 
mlmost  any  terms  to  the  old,  steady-going, 
end  respectable  landholders^  promising  to 
)pay  by  instalmsnts  in  seven  and  ten  years. 


The  enormous  pribes  tb»  leoelved  enabled 
them  to  retire  to  their  native  homesi  and 
the  most  of  them  relumed  to  France,  lea^- 
iog  the  young  and  ftA  specvlatorB  to 
work    out   engagements  burdened   with 
mor^ages  and  heavy  interest,   lliey  com- 
menced by  rooting  out  coffee,  cloves,  amt 
cotton,  and  by  discontinuing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  every  description  of  provisions,  in 
order  to  substitute  for  them  the  sugar- 
cane.   The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
was  an  immense  increase  to  the  Impott 
trade  of  the  island.     Notbing  was  too 
good  for  a  planters-expensive  Aimitme, 
earriages,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  which  were 
all  paid  for  by  promissory  notes  beaiiug 
twelve  percent,  interest;  sind  such  wee  the 
mania,  diat  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  tbeir 
credit  and  stobility,  so  that  these  notes  of 
hand  became  in  a  great  measore  the  paper- 
eurrency  of  the  country.     By  this  means 
the  colony  grew  entirely  dependent  on  fo- 
reign supplies  of  grain,  and  during  the 
last  three  yesrs  it   has  consumed  atHmt 
dOO,000  bags  of  Bengal  nee  per  annum. 
A  mournful  change  basy  however,  takes 
place,     llie  low  prices  to  which  sugars 
have  fallen  since  1629  have  opened  peo- 
ple's eyes,  suddenly  crushed    the   over- 
grown credit  system,  and  brought  ruin  on 
many  who  were  formerly  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  considered  men  of  property. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
sudden  change  it  has  caused,   except  by 
saying  tliat  universal  distrust  has  been  dif- 
fused through  society.    The  planters  can 
no  longer  procure  funds  from  their  agents 
to  purchase  their  supplies  of  rice,  and  ne- 
eessity  has  forced  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion  to  something  besides  sugar.      The 
manioc,  a  fkvounte  food  of  the  negroesy 
and  a  hardy  plant,  requiring  no  care  in 
the  cultivation,  has  been  again  intiXKhiced, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Island  it  ia  al- 
ready so  plentiful,  that  there  is  mote  than 
can  be  consumed  without  requiring  foreign 
supplies.    Indian  corn  b  also  abundant, 
in  consequence  of  whidi  the  consumption 
of  rice  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and 
prices  have  fallen  so  tow  as  hardly  to  pay 
prime  cost  to  the  iraporten^     One  ship  ia 
said  to  have  brought  her  rice  beck  to  thb 
country  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of 
landing  it,  and  taking  in  ballaat;  vrhile 
in  another  case  a  shipment  was  made  from 
Port  Louis  to  Europe  as  a  speculation. 
The  soger  crops  are  beginning  to  come 
into  the  market,  and  are  expected  to  be 
fully  as  abundant  as  in  fbmer  years,  cw. 
about  35,000  tons.     There  is^  however,  at 
present,  very  little  shipping  in  the  post, 
10  that  the  merchants  are  apprehensive  of  a 
scarcity  of  fVeight  to  England. 

At  a  lime  like  the  present,  when  the 
merchants  of  Calcutta  are  soliciting  an 
equalization  of  sugar-duties,  an  object 
which  we  admit  to  be  highly  desirable,  it 
may  be  useful  to  know  the  e£%cts  wfaidi  a 
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timilar  measure  produced  at  the  Mauri- 
tius. We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  samt 
efiects  would  follow  here  to  the  same  ex- 
tent ;  but  there  would  not  improbably  be 
a  tendency  to  such  results,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  the  merchants  and  planters  of  Ben- 
gal should  be  taught  by  the  example  of 
others  ralher  than  by  their  own  ^perience 
of  the  evils  which  rash  and  inconsiderate 
speculation  has  brought  on  the  Mauritius. 


DISASTROUS   RZaULT  OF  THK   SXFSOITIOK 
AGAINST   yANfNO. 

The  Snga]}ore  Chronicle  of  September 
8th  contains  the  following  history  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Panghooloo  of  Na- 
ning,  "  from  several  authentic  sources :" 

fte  expedition^  which  consisted  of  200 
sepoys,  with  two  brass  six-pounders,  under 
tlie  command  of  Capt.  Wyllie,  and  four 
other  officers,  a  surgeon^  and  Mr.  \V.  T. 
I>ewis,  as  commissioner,  proceeded,  on  the 
6th  August,  towards  Naning,    which   is 
about  thirty  miles  from  Malacca,  the  road 
or  path  laying,  for  the  most  part,  through 
a  Uiick,  impervious  jungle.      At  Sunjie 
Pootih,  or,  as  others  call  it,  Fitay,  distant 
about  twelve  miles  from  Malacca,  a  Icind 
of  dep6t   for  provisions,   &c.    had    been 
formed,     at    a    government    bungalow. 
Here  the  expedition  halted  for  tlie  night, 
and  on  the  next  morning  proceeded  to. 
■wards  Naning.      At.Alor   Gagah,    more 
than  half  way  between  Sunile  Footih  and 
Naning,  in  an  open  space,  it  met  with  the 
first  signs  of  hostility,  and  which,  we  Ijo- 
lieve,  were  ralher  unexpected,  as  it  was 
thought  at  Malacca,  that  it  would  prove  a 
very  easy  matter  to  march  up  and  take 
Naning  with  200  men.     The  force  the  ex. 
pedition  encountered  at  Alor  Gagxih  con- 
sisted of  about  100  Malays,  armed  with 
spears,  crises,  &c.  and  headed  by  a  pang, 
lima,  who,  with  great  gesticulations,  d©. 
fied  the  soldiers  to  combat,  and  called  on 
bis  men  to  run  amuk,     A  grape.shot  from 
one  of  tlie  guns,   however,    swept  him 
away,  with  five  others ;  at  which  tlie  whole 
band  fled  into  the  thicket. 

Had  the  troops  always  encountered  the 
enemy  thus  openly,  the  war  might  have 
terminated  speedily  and  successfully  ;  but 
tills,  we  believe,  was  the  only  opportunity 
they  enjoyed  of  meeting  their  opponents  in 
a  close  body,  or  even  of  seeing  them. 
From  that  day,  they  were  subjected  to 
hidden  attacks  from  the  jungle,  which 
l>ordercd  both  sides  of  the  narrow  path. 
At  this  place,  or  farther  on,  the  troops  be^ 
came  possessed  of  a  grananr,  in  .which 
were  about  3,000  ganUns  of  paddy,  and 
to  which  they  set  fire,  as  they  had  no  means 
of  revioving  the  paddy,  and  in  order  to 
distresa  the  enemy.    A  house  belooging  to 


one  of  the  panghooloo's  relatives  was  also 
burned.   ' 

Thus  far  the  expedition  had  the  advan. 
tage,  but  its  success  was  destined  to  ceasp 
here.  Having  encamped,  and  finding  that 
the  expected  supplies  of  provisions  did  not 
arrive  from  Sunjie  Pootib,  seventy  coolies 
and  a  small  guard  of  sepoys  were  des- 
patched on  the  10th  to  hasten  it  on.  Very 
shortly  after,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  guard  and  thirteen  only  out  of  th« 
seventy  coolies  returned  to  camp,  the  com. 
munication  between  it  and  the  depot  hav- 
ing been  entirely  cut  ofiT  by  the  Malaya 
and  the  coolies  dispersed  by  tlie  enemy** 
^  from  tlie  jungle.  Tlius  situated,  the 
troop8  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  to 
Sunjie  Pootih,  which  they  accomplished 
by  forced  marches  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty, leaving  the  camp,  officers'  furni- 
ture, baggage,  and  every  thing  not  of  a 
very  portable  nature,  behind^  in  the  poa. 
session  of  the  enemy.  In  this  retreat,  un- 
looked-for obstacles  presented  thenisclves, 
the  Malays  having  felled  large  trees  across 
the  path,  and  in  some  places  barricaded  it 
with  trees  to  a  considerable  height.  I^t- 
falls,  stuck  with  sharp  bamboos,  had  also 
been  dug,  into  which,  however,  none  fell, 
we  believe.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
bringing  on  the  guns,  which  were  about 
to  be  abandoned  several  times.  This  was 
accomplished,  however,  by  cutting  circui. 
tons  paths  for  them  in  the  jungle,  round 
the  fallen  trees. 

Previous  to  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
SanjiePootih,  tlie  depot  had  been  attacked 
at  night  by  a  band  of  Malays,  who  killed 
two  out  of  the  twelve  sepoys  left  to  guard 
it.  The  soldiers  behaved  well,  having 
succeeded  in  defending  the  place,  and  in 
shooting  several  Malays,  whose  bodies 
were  found  next  morning. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Sunjie  Pootih,  a  stockade  or  defence  was 
raised,  in  which  it  remained  secure.  Pro- 
visions  becoming  scarce,  on  the  IStb^ 
ninety -six  Chinese  coolies  were  despatch- 
ed, under  a  small  escort,  from  Malacca, 
with  rice,  &c.,  but  when  they  reached 
Rumbier  (about  nine  miles  from  Malacca), 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Malays,  who 
killed  two  of  the  coolies  and  wounded 
another;  the  remainder,  throwing  away 
their  burthens,  fled  back  towards  town, 
and  no  inducement  or  price  could  procure 
a  coolie  of  any  description  to  hazard  ano- 
ther attempt  to  throw  provisions  into  the 
camp. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  ISth^  Capt. 
Wyllie  and  Mr.  Lewis,  with  about  seventy 
sepoys,  reached  town,  having  left  the  camp 
at  S  A.M.  that  morning,  during  a  squall : 
they  did  not  meet  with  any  of  the  enemy 
on  the  way. 

On  the  18th,  the  reinforcement  of  100 
men  from  Singapore,  under  Capt.  Hib- 
game,  arrived  at  Malacca,  as  also  did  tlfe 
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reftMent,  Ifr.  Ibbctson.  Early  on  the 
SOili,  Cflpt.  Hibgame  marciied  up,  with 
his  deuciimentf  to  join  the  camp,  ttlciiig 
With  him  120  convicls  to  carry  proviuonsi 
ammunition,  &c.  But,  at  a  little  move 
than  halfway  to  the  camp,  this  detachment 
fell  in  with  three  new  atodcodee,  which 
were  easily  stormed,  the  Malays  having 
}eii  them  on  tlie  first  attack,  and  retired 
within  the  jungle.  Here  it  was  that  one 
of  onr  brave  officers,  Lieut.  White,  nest 
unfortunately  met  with  a  bunentable  death. 
Having  been  werj  active  and  bold  in 
storming  tbe  stockadea,  be  was  just  in  the 
act  of  taking  some  refreahment,  when  a 
number  of  bullets  wero  fired  from  the 
thicket  towards  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing,  one  of  which  penetnated  bis 
breast  at  one  side,  and  was  driven  nearly 
through  to  the  other  side.*  Tbe  bullet  was 
long  and  cylindrical  in  form,  such  as  tbe 
natives  of  Malacca  generally  use  in  killing 
deer.  laeut.  White  survived  but  a  very 
short  time ;  bis  body  was  carried  to  the 
camp^  and  there  interred.  Oue  or  two  se- 
poys were  shot  at  the  name  time.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  continue  this  kind  of  co- 
vert war&re,  Capt.  Hibgame  and  bia  de- 
tachment returned  to  Malacca  from  the 
camp,  on  the  23d,  and  on  tlie  evening  of 
tlie  SSd,  sixty  sepoys,  under  command  of 
an  officer,  and  fifty  convicts,  were  sent  to 
assist  tbe  retreat  of  the  first  detadiment, 
still  in  camp  at  Sunjie  Pootib,  which  they 
reached  in  safety. 

Before  retreating,  however,  itwaa  found 
impracticable  to  bring  on  the  guns  ;  they 
were  accordingly  spiked,  and  the  carriages 
burned ;  such  provisions  and  baggage  as 
could  not  be  conveniently  carried  were 
destroyed,  and  the  shot  and  ammunition 
buried ;  the  stockade  was  demolished,  and 
the  government  bungalow  set  on  fire  $  this 
latter  occurrence,  however,  is  attributed  to 
accident.  The  retreat  was  attended  with 
other  disasters ;  two  ponies,  laden  with 
fifty  grape-shot,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Malays,  who  harassed  the  troops  on  the 
way,  and  took  seven  convicts  prisoners. 
These  unfortunate  men  were  taken  to  Na. 
ning,  and  put  to  death,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  whose  life  was  spared,  he  being  a 
Mahometan.  This  detachment  reached 
Malacca  on  the  25th. 

Of  all  the  troops  sent  on  this  fruitless 
expedition,  we  understand  upwards  of 
seventy  or  eighty  men  arc  reported  to  have 
been  either  killed  or  wounded.  Most  of 
them,  however,  as  also  the  convicts,  wese 
wouiuied  in  the  legs  and  feet  by  certain 

•  In  a  Calcutta  paper  there  appears  a  private 
letter  from  Singapore,  which  contradicts  this  ac- 
count of  Lieut.  Wliite^s  death,  and  states  that 
«« he  wai  mortally  wounded  whilat  leadjbg  on  a 
party  (in  front  of  whldi  tie  was  at  the  moment 
several  paces)  agmlnst  the  stockades,  the  buUet 
passing  tltrough  his  right  wrist,  for  he  held  a  pis- 
tol elevated  in  the  hand,  entering  the  chest,  and 
lodging  under  the  skin  at  the  opposite  alda^  from 
Whinoe  it  was  eatractsd." 


imall  woioden  spikes,  wbicb  tbe  Malays  tie 
together  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  present 
sharp  points  whfcfaever  way  the  weapon 
may  be  thrown  on  tbe  groood,  and  which 
are  so  sharp  as  to  penetrate  shoe-leather. 
We  are  not  a  wore  that  more  than  three  or 
four  sepoys  were  killed  by  gun-shots. 

llie  last  accounts  we  have  from  Malacd^ 
are  of  the  28th  and  SOch  August.  FVom 
these  we  learn  that  the  Malays  have  be* 
come  emboldened  liy  the  (to  them)  ua. 
expected  retreat  of  tbe  troops,  and  that 
small  parties  go  about  tbreatening  destruc 
tion  to  all  Company *«•  property .  Another 
government  bimgalow,  aituated  on  the 
road  to  Naning,  and  within  fbnr  or  §ne 
miles  from  town,  baa  been  burnt  by  the 
Malays;  and  five  bouses,  belooging  to 
Chinese,  at  Bukit  Bambee,  a  plantaiioa 
not  wry  distant  from  town,  have  beett 
pluodei^  and  burnt,  while  tbe  jnmat«i 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Tbe  Ma- 
lays have  likewise  tlireatened  to  bum 
Pringit  House,  Mr.  Lewia'a  residence 
near  town,  and  to  take  away  that  gentleu, 
roan's  life,  when  an  opportunity  oflTers. 
It  is  said,  likewise,  that  the  two  brass 
guns  have  been  unspiked  by  the  Mialays^ 
and  are  already  in  use;  and  that  one  of 
them  has  obtained  tlie  appropriate  name  d 
Sajm  ManioWf  **  sweeper  of  tbe  jtngle  ;" 
and  the  other,  Saree  Uaning,  **  welcome 
to  Naning : "  further,  that  all  the  shot, 
and  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  buried  in 
the  atockade  at  Sungie  Pootth,  have  been 
dug  up  and  carried  to  Naning.  In  digging 
for  tliese,  the  Malays  came  to  the  bodies  dt 
Lieut,  White  and  the  sepoya  interred 
there,  but  they  did  not  molest  them, 
covering  them  over  again  with  earth. 

Eighty  additional  troops  bad  arrived 
from  Penang,  on  the  H.C.S.  Mar^uestft 
Huntley^  which  increases  the  whole  force 
at  Maiaosa  to  about  600  men.  Under 
such  protection,  the  inhabiisnts  have  now 
no  reason  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  as 
they  were  in,  with  some  cause,  wben  the 
Malays  were  in  possession  of  tiie  commu- 
nication between  the  town  and  tbe  vsf»^ 
dition,  and  when,  before  tbe  arrival  of  a 
reinforcement  from  this  plaee,  tbe  eoeiny 
was  known  to  be  within  five  miles  of  Ma- 
laces,  threatening  an  attack  on  the  town  at 
night ^for  which,  indeed,  every  prepara- 
tion was  made. 

That  the  Malays  will  not  now  veatim 
openly  near  Malacca  may  be  guessed  from 
their  method  of  warfiire— the  jungle  is 
their  element-others,  experience,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  humiliating  lesson,  has 
shown  us,  they  are  more  than  a  matcb  for 
our  sepoys,  courageous  and  disciplined  as 
the  latter  are. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  tbat  the 
panghooloo  of  Naning,  already  tired  of 
hostilities,  has  written  to  two  or  three  re- 
spectable  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  request* 
ing  their  iottrftrsace  wiih  regard  to  a  re- 
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conciliation,  and  that  tiM  autborities  aro 
inclined  to  traat  with  htm  on  terms  which 
mny  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The 
panghooloo  requires  securi^  of  person, 
and  a  hostage,  before  be  wUl  Teattire  to 
come  to  Malacca  for  this  pticpose* 

The  OkromcA;  of  Sept.  15  adds ; 

"  The  latest  accounts  from  Malacca 
state  that  all  bostHities  have  been  suspend* 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  government  until  the 
rainy  season  (now  just  commencing)  shall 
bare  ceased,  and  which  will  not  permit  a 
renewal  of  operjuions  against  Nantng 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Hie  pan* 
gbooloo,  howerer,  loses  no  time,  and  is 
erecting  stockades  throughout  the  country, 
some  of  them  very  near  to  town.  The 
Malays  continue  to  bum  dbwa  bouses  in 
different  parts»  and  woald  iiave  destroyed 
tbe  remaining  government  bungalows 
built  in  different  directions,  and  Mr. 
Lewis's  habitation  on  Pringit  Hill,  had 
they  not  all  been  welLguarded  by  sepoys. 
The  guard  at  one  house  u«re  assaulted 
with  a  shower  of  stones,  thrown  from 
slings,  by  the  Malays.  Out  of  twenty- 
seven  buffaloes,  formerly  used  in  dragging 
the  guns,  and  which  were  all  captured, 
likewise  seven  have  served  tlie- Malays  for 
a  grand  feast  lately  given  by  the  panghooloo 
of  Naning  (some  say,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory),  on  which  occasion  the  two 
six.pounders  were  fired.  We  have  heard 
nothing  definite  as  to  a  negociatlon  with 
the  panghooloo. 

"  The  Isabella  conveyed  150  sepoys,  and 
two  pieces  oi  artillery,  from  Penang  to 
Malacca ;  but  it  is  said,  such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Penang  itself,  that  the  vessels 
and  tlie  troops  were  ordered  back  imme- 
diately.' 
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Hie  same  paper  contains  the  following 
comment  upon  this  subject: 

"  The  present  hostilitice  againit  Na- 
ning, we  find,  were  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fullerton,  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  approved  of  by  the  8uprent» 
Government,  and  are  now  carried  into 
efifect  by  the  orders  of  the  latter.  It  were 
well,  however,  that  Mr.  Fullerton,  and 
tboee  who  were  his  adviserr  and  abettors  in 
this  suggestion,  had  studied  the  Malayan 
character  and  disposition  before  recom. 
mending  hostilities ;  that  great  ignorance 
ot  both  has  been  betrayed  tfaronghoiit  the 
whole  affair  is  pretty  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  matters  have  been  coa« 
ducted  from  the  commencement. 

**  Without  having  some  great  and  use. 
fol  object  in  view,  and  without  ample  re- 
sources in  men,  ammunition,  money,  and 
other  necessary  *'  sinews  of  war,*'  it 
would  be  actually  foolhardiness  to  conti- 
nue hostilities  against  Naning,  especially 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country.  Even 
with  ibieae^  w»  qaestiom  much  tbe  policy 


of  war  at  all.  Supposing  two  or  three  re- 
giments were  to  arrive  and  to  march  up 
and  take  possession  of  Naning^the  coon, 
try  will  be  theirs  it  is  true^-but  can  they 
compel  the  Malays  to  till  the  ground,  and 
to  continue  tliat  amicable  and  almost  ne- 
cessary intercourse  wiih  Malacca  which 
has  existed,  uninterrupted  until  now,  for 
years  and  centuries  past?  The  inhabitants 
of  Naning  have  only  to  mo%*e  a  few  miles 
further  inland,  and  they  are  completely 
out  of  the  reach  of  soldiers,  and  amongst 
independent,  wild.  Kid  barbarous  states. 
Our  gain  then  will  indeed  prove  a  most 
ruinous  loss,  were  we  merely  to  count  the 
costs  of  4mtfit  for  such  an  expedition,  add- 
ing the  expenses  ahready  incurred.  Even 
a«  it  is,  it  will  take  some  years,  and  re* 
quire  a  few  more  such  grinding  collectore 
as  I  I  to  make  up  the  losses  in  money, 
sustained  in  this  most  unnecessary  war. 
We  say  unnecessary,  because  we  acree  in 
opinion  with  many  well  acquainted  with 
Malacca  affairs,  that  tbe  present  ruptore 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  object 
of  the  government  gained  to  some  extent, 
had  a  more  conciliatory  system  been  adopt- 
ed at  first  by  Mr.  Fullerton  and  his  advL. 
sers  towards  the  panghooloo.  We  have 
been  informed  that,  on  tbe  contrary,  the 
latter  has  been  treated  not  only  with  con- 
tumely, but  with  insult  to  his  dtgnky  as  a 
Malayan  chief— a  point  on  which  bis 
honour  had  been  oiffended  most.  Had 
prudent  and  skilful  commtssionen  been 
likewise  despatched,  at  first,  to  treat  with  the 
chief,  all  this  bloodshed  and  confusion  and 
loss  might  have  been  avoided  ;  but  it  was 
no  doubt  thought  Uiat  an  overbearing, 
haughty  demeanor,  with  a  little  bullying 
and  blustering,  would  obtain  by  intimida- 
tion what  courtesy  and  conciliation  could 
have  woo  without  mudi  trouble.*' 


Hm  Tigrit  brings  most  melaneholf 
accounts  c^  the  plague  in  Persia.  At 
TBbrecK,and  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  far  as  Tehran  on  the  one  side,  and 
Hamadan  and  Bagdad  on  the  other,  IE 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  vigour.  — 
Bom.  Cotur,  Oct,  15fA. 

We  have  been  able  to  gain  but  little 
information  of  a  political  nature  respectmg 
the  aflain  of  Persia.  The  last  accounts 
state  that  the  Shah  was  encamped  on  a 
plam  to  the  sonthward  of  Ispahan,  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Fars.  His 
Majesty,  ic  appears,  had  been  extorting 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  Prince  (J 
Sheeraz,  by  threatening  him  with  a  visit 
firom  Abbas  Meeraa  (who  is  still  at  Ker- 
man),  should  he  refose  to  disgoige  tbe 
arrears  due  firom  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars. 
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Abbu  M«eii»  still  talked  of  proceed* 
lag  to  Khonssan  with  his  anny,  and 
spoke  even  of  going  to  Kandahar,  where 
he  expecU  to  find  a  laige  party  in  his  h>- 
vour ;  but  it  waa  geneially  supposed  that 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  expedition* 
and  the  want  of  money,  would  compel 
him  to  relinquish  the  undertaking.  We 
understand  that  the  Prince  is  still  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  Engineers  and  a 
Civil  employ^  in  the  Russian  Ser\'ice. — 
Jbid. 
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MISCBLLAKlSOnS. 

ProdamatUm  against  Foreigners  going 
to  ffie  Parade  Grotoufi— -Hwang,  the 
acting  Nao-hae-hSen,  to  interdict  a  cer- 
tain  at&ir.  It  appears  that  of  the  for- 
eigners who  come  to  Canton  to  trade, 
only  reg^ar  merchants  and  their  as- 
sistants may  repair  to  the  fiu:tories :  all 
others,  seamen  and  such  like,  are  not 
permitted  to  land ;  and  even  die  regular 
merchants  and  their  assistants  must  on 
no  account  presume  to  go  to  any  other 
place  than  the  foctories. 

Now,  the  military  parade  being  near  at 
hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  foreigners  will 
presume  to  go  to  the  eastern  parade- 
ground  to  see  the  shooting  of  the  cavalry 
and  infiintry  archers.  The  foreigners  are 
by  disposition  hasty  and  violent,  and  at 
all  times  carry  about  them  swords  oi: 
dirksi  Bein^  pushed  and  jostled  l^  the 
crowd,  it  is  likely  they  may,  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  moment  wound  some  009 
with  their  swords ;  or,  when  the  soldiers 
are  shooting,  the  forigners,  being  ignorant 
how  to  avoid  the  arrows,  may  get  wound- 
ed by  them :  there  can  be  no  certainty  as 
to  what  may  not  happen. 

For  these  reasons  this  interdict  is  is- 
sued ;  and  it  is  aocordingly  commanded, 
that  the  hong  merchants,  the  linguists, 
the  patrole,  and  the  common  boat  people 
and  chairmen,  make  themselves  fully  ac- 
quainted therewith.  It  Is  of  importance 
that  they  obey  orders  and  keep  the  laws ; 
and  that  they  enjoin  on  the  foreigneip 
that  they  must  not  go  to  the  parade  to 
«ee  the  shooting.  Should  any  dare  wil- 
fully to  disobey,  the  hong  merchants  and 
linguists  shall  certainly  be  brought  to 
tniSi  for  it.  Nor  may  tbe'  boat  people  and 
chairmen  presunie  to  convey  foreigners 
thither :  if  any  disobey,  they  shall,  when 
once  found  out,  be  immediatelv  tried  se- 
verely. Lieteftchtrembtingljobey!  Op- 
pose not !  A  special  order.  Dated  8th 
moon,  12th  day  (Sept.  17th  1831).  . 

Oovemor  jCe. — A  native  correspond- 
ent  has  furnished  utf  with  a  fihort  coover* 
sation  said  to  have  passed  between  his 
Imperial  Migesty  and  Govecnor  Le  dm* 


ug  the  late  visit  of  tfaelatt^to  Pdm« 

Le^  in  reply  to  his  Majesty's  inquiries 
described  the  people  of  this  province  as 
exceedingly  licentious  and  depraved,  and 
attributed  the  insubmissive  conduct  of 
foreigners  entirely  to  the  instigations  of 
natives.  He  represented  the  impossibility 
of  governing  such  people  by  unyielding 
firmness,  and  the  necessity  of  a  more  In- 
dulgent rule,  as  the  only  means  of  over- 
coming the  licentious  spirit  of  the  people 
and  preserving  peace.  His  Majesty  was 
highly  pleased  with  bis  method  of  govern-' 
ment,  and  commanded  him  to  return  to 
bis  bituation. 

On  the  25th  of  September  his  Excel- 
lency had  arrived  at  Cho-cho,  in  lat.  39^ 
31'  N.,  on  his  way  from  rcldng,  and  as 
he  is  travelling  by  land  he  is  expected  to 
arrive  here  within  forty  days  at  fiuthest 
— Canton  Reg.,  Abv.  I . 

Affiroj/  at  Whampo€L — Two  of  the 
officers  of  one  of  the  H.  C.*s  ships  were 
^lUking  on  Danes*  Island  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  ult.,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
walk  came  to  a  pretty  large  village  near- 
ly abreast  of  where  their  ship  lay.  This 
they  entered,  without  at  first  experienc* 
ing  much,  or  indeed  any,  resistance  from 
the  natives.  When  they  had  got  a  con- 
siderable wav  round  the  village,  for  they 
did  not  go  in,  but  only  skirted  it,  the 
Chinese  suddenly  became  exceedingly 
anxious  that  they  should  return.  Upon 
seeing  that  they  really  wished  them  away^ 
the  gentlemen  stopped,  and  were  m 
the  act  of  returning,  when  the  Chinese, 
supposmg  they  were  afraid  to  proceed 
further,  attacked  them  in  the  most  oow'- 
aixtly  jnanner,  drove  them  from  tbe  vfl« 
lage  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
it,  with  hoes,  a  sort  of  spears  and  bamboos^ 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  suffered  se- 
verely, and  also  stple  a  dog,  which  accom- 
panied them. 

The  commanding  officers  on  board  many 
of  the  ships,  seeing  them  thus  ill-used* 
immediately  sent  boats  to  their  ivscne, 
with  the  crews  of  which  they  returned  to 
the  village,  and  having  caught  three  or 
four  of  the  most  active,  gave  them  a  good 
drubbing  with  the  stretc^rs  of  the  boata^ 
and  then  left  the  village  and  returned  am 
board.— i^ 

Picture  of  MacaOn-^Do  not  reoook 
mend  China  to  any  of  your  mvalid  friends; 
there  is  such  an  utter  want  of  every  thinf 
like  Indian  comfort,  that  the  evils  great^ 
counterbalance  the  benefits  of  cSmate^ 
The  benefits  are  purely  of  a  ntgatiw 
quality,  the  evils  are  positive,  ihie  of 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the  ^emii 
homo  is  a  kind  of  Englishman,  caDed^  in 
courtesy^  ''a  merchant,*^  In  plain  lan- 
guage, an  opium- smuggler,  llie  iodivv- 
duals  of  this  class  make  laige  fortiioes  by 
breaking  the  lawa  of  one  countir  to  gp 
homeand  make  laws  for  their  ows^nri 
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tiwA  one  of  th«m  hm  iMeume  M.P,*i« 
Their  thip»  are  anchored  off  one  of  the 
klands  caUed  Lintin,  and  they  ezhihit  the 
strongest  combination  of  the  ship  and.  the 
counting-house,  the  warlike  and  the  mer- 
cantile, that  yott  can  well  imagine.  Here 
a  huge  ledger,  and  there  a  blunderbuss ; 
in  one  comer  the  last  price-current  stuck 
in  the  handle  of  a  cutlass,  and  in  another 
piles  of  chests  filled  with  good  Spanish 
doUars:  all  bespeak  the  crafty  trader, 
ready  to  deal  with  yoa  m  a  peaceable 
way,  if  such  be  your  wish*  or  to  defend 
their  Dlegal  gains  fn  Caee  of  necessity 
agi^nst  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  country  from  whence  their  wealth  is 
derived.  Yet  tiiese  are  **  most  honoof- 
able  men,*'  and,  in  private  society,  most 
respectable  and  respected!  The  gentle- 
men of  the  Company's  fiictory  form  the 
English  aristocracy  of  China.  One  half 
of  the  year  they  are  employed  in  weigh- 
ing out  tea*  the  other  in  counting  their 
fingers,  or  amnsing  themselves  in  any 
other  way  which  they  choose.*- Orwnftif 
Observer  of  Calcutta. 

Free  Trcwfe.— The  Canton  Courier,  a 
new  paper,*  has  the  following  reflections 
on  ••  Free  Trade  to  China  :** — The  open- 
ing of  the  British  Trade,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  likely  event,  and  at  no  very 
distant  period,  is  by  many  regarded  as  an 
era  of  advantage  and  improvement  to  the 
Commerce  of  Foreign  nations  with  China. 
Anticipations  of  success  are  indulged  in, 
which  we  fear  are  doomed  never  to  be 
realized  ;  and  we  confess  that  the  indiscri- 
minate opening  of  the  trade  appears,  when 
properly  considered,  as  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  events  which  can  occur  to 
affect  the  Interests  of  our  mercantile 
community.  So  little  is  known  of  this 
country  in  Europe,  that  the  demand  for 
British  manu£Eu:tures  here  will  be  much 
overrated,  and  the  active  competition 
causing  an  advance  in  the  prime  costi 
will  render  the  losses  on  the  sales  ruin- 
ously great.  The  present  state  of  the 
market  for  piece  goods  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  enormous  reduction  in  value 
which  must  inevitably  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  such  immense  quantities  as 
will  be  sent  out  during  the  first  two  or 
three  seasons. 

A  change  in  the  political  relations  of 
the  two  countries  is  also  expected,  and 
the  representations  of  the  handful  of  mer- 
chants now  established  here,  will  be  no 
longer  unheeded  bv  the  Government 
when  backed  by  the  importunate  solicita- 
tions of  a  crowd  of  contending  specula- 
tors who  will  be  perpetually  at  variance 
with  the  authorities. 

Treaties  for  the  protection  of  the  fo- 
reign trade  are  to  be  dictated   to  the 

•  There  are  now  three  EagUth  impen  publnhed 
St  Canton:  T^ie  Canton  BegkUr,  the  Canton 
MUeeXhnif,  and  the  Canion  Courier. 


'^'Sons  Of  Heaven  '*  at  the  point  of  the 
Iwyonet;  and  the  co^eessiOns  which  baive 
been  refused  to  respectfnl  soliciutions, 
speedily  obtained  by  coercion.  The  in- 
veterate prejudicea  of  the  Chinese  will 
b6  looked  upon  as  obstacles,  the  removal 
of  which  win  be  neither  tedious  nor  dif- 
ficult, and  the  facility  with  which  the  na- 
tives of  India  have  been  induced  to  tole- 
rate, and  in  some  instances  to  adopt,  the 
customs  of  Europeans,  will  be  considered 
as  a  guarantee  that  a  nxaiku  revolution 
here  is  to  be  eaaily- effected.  Foreign 
novelties  of  every  description  will  be 
fofx^d  upon  tfaeaativeifvtthoiitrefisrence 
to  the  taste  of  the  Chinese,  or  their 
adaptation  te  the  elunateb.  Benevvleiit 
individuals  will  pity  their  benighted  wteU 
leets,  and  prepare  Ibr  them  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  information  which  they  art 
unfortunate  enough  to- want.  The  tenets 
of  Malthas  will  be  iocaleated  to  arrest 
the  mibeooming  increase  in  the  over- 
grown popukition,  and  the  principlea  of 
fiay  or  Maculloch  administmd  by  the 
fostering  care  of  foreigners  whom  thej 
despise.  Old  custom  will  be  annihi- 
lated; and  instead  of  the  jrouth  of  this 
happy  country  hastening  to  school  bur- 
thened  with  theedebratwl  "  F<iar  books'* 
of  the  peerless  Confucius»  we  shall  se<^ 
each  precocious  little  politician  lingering 
to  con  over  a  disquisitioa  on  '' Faper 
eucrency,*'  or  the  '<  Catechism  of  the 
Com  Laws  r* 

It  is  not  on  the  imposts  alone  that 
heavy  losses  may  be  calculated*  but  on 
the  productions  of  this  country  which  an 
taken  hence  by  foreigners.  Exeessive 
deterioration^  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
creased  demand,  will  he  immediately  per- 
ceived ;  and  in  order  to.  supply  it»  artides 
of  the  most  inferior  kind  will  be  palmed 
upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  Some 
years  will  be-  requisite  to  mcrease  the 
produce  to  corre^Hmd  fully  with  the  re* 
quisition ;  and  the  Government,  perceiv- 
ing tlie  great  augmentation  of  the  trade, 
will  impose  additional  restrictions  upon 
it ;  supposing^  very  naturally  that  the  fic- 
tion which  they  propagate  .respecting  the 
poverty  of  other  conntries  in  the  com- 
forts, and  even  neceasaries  of  life,  has  in 
reality  driven  strangers  in  increased  num- 
bers to  seek  here,  those  articles,  which 
their  own  inhospitable  regions  are  ino»- 
pable  of:  producing. 
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TRADE  OF  THE   COLQKY. 

Tlie  Si/dney  Gaxetie  contains  a  view  of 
the  commerce  of  the  colony,  compiled  from 
-tbe  Custom*  House  books,  comparing  IBdl 
widi  1629.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  resoli. 


196  Jiiaiie  ImteUigenee.^AMtinkuia.  IApbix., 

loa      mu  that  if  not  poMcssed  of  a  p«rii«iient  in 

'SSS.i'aSuBited  Kl.«iam. .  4^  f4£«  »•»*,**  M\  ban.  a  public  kgi«lad« 

Fxom  the  Brittah  ookmta  ••  BS,486    08,071  aatembly,  bcmg  fbe  same  thing  in  pout  of 

Fxom  foreign  states 4g>0M    lM.07g  fact.— ^jwy  flifwW,  Orf.  10. 

Total  ....  601,004   «7.«»  ^— 

;^  t   ,«•,    ^,^r:::r: Departure  of  the' G<»emor. — On  Satur. 

Total«poS.'???^.!^A?A'..f?**iSf71«  313.019  day  last,  the  miUtary.  dvil,  and  law  officer., 

'  the  clergy,  and  a  number  of  reftpectabla 

IncnaM  in  1831»  £151,303.  persona,  congregated  atGoTenment  Houae 

Itflmf  of  Imports:  for  the  purpoao  of  escorting  his  Escellencj 

Grain  and  flour bush.  }i36,l9i      73.381  panied  by  the  band  of  fbe  1 7lh  Regiment » 

Export  of  wool lbs.  1,005,3.13  i,S56.iSi3  moved  to  tlie  Domain  steps,  where  a  boat 

PioduceofspermoU....       tuns   88S        1,864  ^.,  i„  readiness  to  con^  his  Excellency 

The  foregoing  particulars  exhibit  a  highly  on  board  the  HoogUey.    On  the  GoTcrnor 

prosperous  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  stepping  into  the  boat,  a  salute  was  Bred 

colony,  shewing  a  diminution  of  the  im-  from  Dawes*  Battery,  and  tbe  populace 

portation  of  articles  prejudicial  to  its  morals  cheered.     As  soon  as  his  Excellency  ar. 

and  agriculture,  and  an  increase  in  its  own  rived  on  board,  tbe  Sophia  Jane  took  the 

productive  resources.  Hooghley  in  tow,  and  conveyed  ber  out  of 

— — •  port,  under  a  salute  from  the  Fort.     Very 

CHAiTGX  or  oovxaKOKs.  little  party  feeling  was  exhibited  on  thia 

The  expected  departure  of  His  Excel-  occasion. — /fcW,  Orf.  2<>. 
lency  the  Governor,  in  a  few  days,  and  Colonel  Lindesay  was  sworn  in  as  acting 

his  comparatively  innocuous  powers,  have  Governor  till  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Bourke. 
given  room  for  tbe  display  of  scenes  of  the  .— » 

deepest  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  some  qui^  axim. 

public  officen,  that  Is,  to  say  the  least  of         ^^  ,^^„  ,^  ^  ^^^  genemlly 

It,  disreputable  and  repreliensible.  So  long  ,^,,^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^  aSnmitte^ 
as  the  "loaves  and  fishes "  were  in  their  i^^^  .^  ParraiSitta,  was  held  h2, 

patron  s  hand,  even  though  confessedly  "  a  jfi^j  ^^  ^ke  into  consideration  the  pro- 
small  thing  ainong  so  many,     it  was  not         -^^    ^^  petitioning  His  Majesty  for  the 

unusual  to  witness  the    noost    fawmng,  ^^J^^^  ^f^^  late  regulationVr^ing 

cnnging,  fulsome  servility  bjr  the  coteries  ^^^  ^,^  ^^  quit-ien?  of  land  in   Ne5 

we  allude  to,  while  they  exercised  the  most  ^^^^  ^.,„^  "^Tbe  basis  of  certain  reso. 

!!'''""    'i"r  «^^^^"7i"^    •upremacy    to  j^j.^^,  ^3.  proposed  and  adopted;   and 

{^^"•^K      m"  ^1^"*"*^  ^•^ •» ^"V:  the  meeting,  which  was  compo^ of  soine 

J^i  "^t'^^^l  ?!^'''"  *•  ^.tL,^!.'*^**^  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  men 

feel  morufied  that  he  committed  his  fame  ,„  .^^  ««i«„„    .«««,*.i  .,„.„:»«^.^  ;«  «i.^* 

I.  •  J*  'J     I        ¥j>  ^         1  -rv    ••  m  tbe  colony,  seemed  unanimous  in  tiieir 

to  such  individuals.     If  General  Darling  .^„,:„^„#.  lL««-.;«  •  f  k-.v  .«»«.i       ht- 

L  J    -^  •    ■    ^L       L  ^'^  ^-        *  sentiments  respectinir  tneir  repeal.      We 

bas  erred,  it  is  in  the  substituuon  of  per-  ^a^:^  *u^  »«;-;*  ^r  »..^«»^<>^.«.«^:i:^« 

t    ff  .        k      LI  «•      .  admire  tne  spirit  01  moaerate  oppoMtion 

ions  before  whom  humble  applicants  are  j:.^i„„^  a^  ,r„  ^^^.»^...  «;„«.  :!™««-j 

•  J .    J    .1.      J  *.&.     ^     J  displayed  to  tne  eironeous  views  inunessea 

worried  to  death  or  despair,  without  redress,  ^  »^.  J  m-j^j,,,..  ministers  •  and  wo  con. 
whiletheblameofre|Visalatt«^hesto  j^^^  tST  iolonist*  in  ^neral  on  tfaia 

•elf.  The  public  may  bear  a  refusal  direcily  g^^  ^.  ^^^  ^g.        ^^4  ,^  ^^^ 

£!i°lJ!"*'^*  **'"^''  '^  ?  ^!^  T  f^  tn^'nbeFs  of  the  community  have  made  to 

fled  that  the  case  1.  understood^ut  im-  disentangle  the  mind^  of  the  ministry  in 

mense  disgust  and  disquiet  have  been  occa.  g^.,^.^  »  ^^  ^  myLries  and  intri^ 

sioned  from  a  supposition  that  mis-state-  ^^  f  <  •       ^l      .1  i*«'_i •  ^ 

_^ .. J         J  ui    *  sophistries  of  heartless  pouticaleconoimsta, 

ments  were  made,  and  none  were  able  to        JT      1     ■  .    .u  ^^  r     <  .  v 

trace  their  source  ^^^  calculate  the  sources  of  enjoyment  by 

tj.  :     *-.-^  :-.  1..^^: s--i u*  v  the  roots,  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  numbers. 

It  18  stated  m  certain  circles,  which  pre-  .  j  1     •  1  »   r     j*  *     .  \^i  --i.  .l2 

*    J  *     ^  ^  — »     •  r *•       1  !•  •nd  legislate  for  distant  colonies  with  tbe 

tend  to  accurate  information  on  public  5^.  j         1  j    •  •      .u      j*    1 

matters,  that  General  Bourke  will  be  armed  P»'0™P"'"de  and  decision  they  display  m 

matters,  tbatlxenaTil  llourfce  will  be  armed,  ^^^  arrangement  of  their  gaireu  in  Grub- 

on  his  amval,  with  powers  of  a  much  more  rt^eet^^n^y  fferald,  M.  31 . 

sweeping  character  than  those  enjoyed  by  •»*•"=*-— "y«'«y  ^"^*^  vc«.  •»!. 

bis  predecessor.    Great  changes  are  talked 

of  in  various  departments,  and  others  are  DIPOOVbries  in  the  iNTUfOR. 

spoken  of  as  subject  to  certain  abolition.         We  tmderstand  that  an  offidal  report 

It  is  said,  also,  that  every  possible  form  of  has  been  forwarded  to  the  GovemBient, 

service  that  can  be  done  by  contract  will  by  tbe  C!omm«Ddant  at  Bathurat,  of  a 

beputuptopublic  tender,  that  the  Council  moat  important  discoveiy  said  to  have 

will  undergo  a  most  surprising  modifica-  been  made  in  tbe  interior,  to  tbe  North- 

tion,  and  that  something  of  a  popular  cha-  ward  of  the  colony.    It  seems  that  a  run- 

racter  will  be  mixed  up  with  it ;  that  the  away  prisoner  of  the  crown,   who  bad 

colony  will  shortly  cease  to  be  a  penal  esta-  absconded  on  several  occasions^  and  has 

blishment ;  tliat  we  shall  be  left  to  our  own  been  for  many  years  in  the  buab,  lately 

resources  more  than  we  have  been;  and  surrendered  himself  to  Major  Macpbec- 
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flon,  at  Bathitfst,  and  reports  the  exiet- 
ence  of  a  noble  river  to  the  northward  of 
Hiiverpool  Plains^  from  which  it  takes  a 
north-westerly  ooursoi  and  empties  itself 
into  the  gtilph  of  Van  Diemen. — The 
mui  states  that  he  tmced  the  river  to  its 
month,  near  to  which  he  fell  in  with  se- 
Tersl  tribes  of  .natives,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows  who  informed  him,  by  signs, 
that  numerous  boats  occasionally-  came 
^ere,  with  black  men,  who  cut  down 
particular  trees,  and  fished  for  a  sort  of 
slug  which  they  pointed  out  in  the  water, 
answering  the  description,  in  every  res- 
pect, of  the  beeeh-de-mer.  The  trees  are 
supposed  to  be  samlnl  wood.  On  looking 
•t  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bay  or 
gulph  of  Van  Diemen  is  nearly  opposite 
to  Timor ;  so  that  the  men  in  boats  de- 
scribed by  the  natives  may  be  fairly  pre- 
•umed  to  be  parties  of  Malays  in  prows, 
who  come  over  to  procure  sandal  wood 
and  beech- de-mer — articles  which  form  so 
valuable  a  part  of  their  trade,  particularly 
with  China.  In  addition  to  these  parti- 
culars, the  narrator  reports  that  he  fell  in 
with  numbers  of  hippopotamuses  and 
ourang  outangs — animals  of  whose  exis- 
tence in  New  Holland  we  have  never 
before  heard  even  a  surmise.  The  most 
Important  part  of  the  discovery,  sup- 
posing the  statement  of  this  man  to  he 
correct,  is  the  existence  of  a  river  such  as 
he  describes;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  will  immediately  take 
proper  measures  to  ascertahi  the  fact.— 
Sjfdnetf  Gazette,  Nov,  1. 

Major  Mitchell  sets  out  with  a  picked 
party,  under  his  directions^  on  Saturday 
next,  we  understand*  on  a  tour  of  disco- 
very to  the  northward,-  in  quest  of  the 
new'  river,  which  a  mnaway  prisoner  of 
the  crown  lately  reported  he  fell  in  with, 
and  traced  into  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria. 
—From  the  Major^s  skill  and  assiduityi 
we  expect  much.  Mr.  Fraser,  botanist, 
we  are  totd^  accompanies  Major  MitchelL 
"—AiatrtUiaH,  Nov,  18» 

MISCELLAKEatTS. 

"Hie  small-pox  continues  to  make  serious 
ravages  amongst  the  aborigines.  Dr. 
Mairhas  been  sent  by  the  local  govern- 
ment to  the  infected  districts,  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  diseased,  and  to  vac- 
cinate the  young. 

The  agricultural  reports  from  Bathurst, 
represent  the  crops  as  in  the  finest  condi- 
tion>  with  a  prospect  of  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

A  report  that  there  are  to  be  no  more 
convicts  sent  from  England  to  these  co- 
lonies, has  created  great  alarm*  The 
Bydney  GaeeUe  considers  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  fniagbt  with  ruin-  to 
Austrslasia- 

The  crops  of  potatoes  are  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony  remarkably  prolific.     At  the 

Asiat.  Jour,  N.S.  Vol.  7.  No.28. 


sliaep-ehearing  in  November,  the  wool  ie 
found  to  be  improved  by  the  crosses. 

Dr.  Lang,  of  Sydney,  states  tliat  one  of 
the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  the  lime* 
stone  cave  at  Wellington  Valley,  turns  out 
to  be  the  thigh-bone  of  a  young  elephant* 

The  native  dogs  are  so  numerous  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  for  women  and  children 
to  pass  in  many  places.  Domestic  dogs 
are  attacked  and  destroyed  bv  them. 

Tiie*  foundation  of  a  Scottish  college  is 
laid  at  Sydney.  The  Government  will 
advance,  on  loan,  ^3,500  towards  the  col- 
lege, on  condition  that  a  similar  sum  is 
advanced  by  private  contribution:  the 
loan  to  be  repayed  in  five  years. 

An  act  of  council,  published,  as  it  is 
understood,  by  directions  from  home, 
abolishes  the  severe  punishment  by  which 
exile  was  decreed  for  a  second  conviction 
of  libel. 

A  oorrMora  of  the  aborigines  took 
place  at  Wooloomoolloo  on  Monday  night. 
Young  Bunguree  did  the  honours  of  the 
ceremonies.  Before  the  party  broke  up, 
his  sable  migesty  became  done  up  with 
bull ;  and  in  consequence  of  some  pranks 
played  by  him  he  was  floored  by  a  waddie, 
on  which  a  regular  m&lee  ensued,  the 
company  espousing  different  sides  of  the 
question ;  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle 
they  parted  ^ood  friends,  some  of  their 
cobberas  havmg  sustained  considerable 
damage. 

VAK  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

STATISTICS. 
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Tlie  territory  ig  about  14,360  square 
mil4>8 ;  the  land  under  cultivation  consists 
of  692,050  acres. 
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AtiaHe  ItUeUfgence^^^Netkerhndi  India^^^New  Zealand.       [AruL, 

Qventocked  with  aUnost  efciy  artiele  of 
import,  particularly  with  promioas  and 
cotton  maniifiuTtures :  we  give  the  prices 
of  acTend  of  their  leading  artidea  of  ex- 
port:— 

Coffee,  BatEvta,  h,  17,  Samaiaiig  16^ 
Sonrabaya  18^  a  19.  Sugar,  fo.  1 1^  a  12 
— ^not  in  lequeat.  liice,  6  •  70  a  75.  Tor- 
toiseshell,  fs.  2,200  a  fs.  2J00.  Pepper, 
Lampong,  fis.  1 1 ;  West  coast,  fs.  12 ;  long, 
&.  12.  Cubeb8,fe.2&  Nutmegs,  Istaort 
none ;  2d,  fe.  155afa.  160.  Mace  fii.  275 
a  fs.  280.  Qovee,  about  MOO  pieuU  of 
Amboyna  had  been  exposed  to  sale  bjr 
the  government — but  no  buyers  at  fe.  50u 
Exchange  on  Calcutta  79  per  fs.  100 : 
England  1.  64  a.  1.  7  per  fn.  HoUaod 
9S  cents.  Tonnage  for  Ei^lasd  nudi 
wanted.— Ciaitoft  B»g.  Sepi.  17. 


FUBUaTY  OF  THE  PBOCBBIUKOa  OW  TBB 
COUNCIL. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor having  referred  to  a  committee  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
admission  of  strangers,  which  will  be 
completed  forAwith,  we  shall  soon  be 
enabled  to  report  fully  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  our  colonial  parliament^-— 
Tfunuatuoif  Stpt^  S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  blacks  have  made  their  appearance 
at  Oatlands  and  on  Schouten  Island, 
Oyster  Bay;  the  latter  party  were  se- 
cured by  the  settlers.  They  had  bui*nt 
a  hut  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Barnes,  New 
Launceston. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  has  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  the  interior,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  to  endeavour  to  coad- 
tiaU  the  blacks.  Mr.  R.*8  expectation  of 
success  with  the  Oyster  Bay  and  Big 
^iver  tribes  (against  whom  tbe  move- 
ment of  1830  was  chiefly  directed},  is  said 
to  be  sanguinary. 

A  son  of  Mr.  Home,  the  barrister,  and 
a  relative  of  the  Solicitor- General,  has 
been  shot  by  an  assigned  servant  of  his 
father's.  It  appears  that  on  the  13tb  of 
October  last,  the  deceased  required  the 
semces  of  the  servant  in  bottling  off  wine ; 
he  became  inebriated — and,  by  some 
means,  got  possessed  of  his  master's 
double-barrel  gun  loaded  with  small  shot, 
then  very  abruptly  opened  the  parlour 
door  (where  Mrs.  H.  and  the  deceased 
were  sitting,  the  latter  amusing  himself 
at  drawing),  and  presenting  the  gun,  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  one  of  the  barrels 
at  the  young  gentleman,  whose  back  was 
towards  him,  which  passed  between  the 
shoulders  and  lodged  in  the  breast,  and 
caused  almost  instantaneous  death.  The 
wretch  then  conducted  himself  with  the 
greatest  barbarity  to  Mrs.  Home.  He 
was  at  length  secured. 

SWAN  RIVER. 
Accounts  from  this  quarter  to  the  27th 
of  August,  say  the  colony  continues  to 
thrive.  Forty  of  the  settlers  have  crossed 
the  mountains,  and  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Avon :  they  have  established 
a  new  settlement,  called  Yoik. 


JAVA. 

Our  advices  from  Batavia  down  to  the 
commencement  of  August  last,  describe 
the  market  there  as  being  completely 
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We  stated  on  Saturday  that  the  /urvy 
had  brought  up  news  of  the  French  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  one  of  tlie  New 
Zealand  islands.  We  have  since  heard 
another  version  of  the  affair ;  nancely,  that 
certain  repairs,  &c.,  being  required  for 
the  ship.  La  Favorite,  Captain  La  Place 
had  pitched  a  tent  upon  an  island  con- 
venient for  the  purpose;  that  upon  the 
apex  of  the  tent  a  tri-oolouned  flag  had 
been  hoisted  simply  aa  an  ornament ;  and 
that  a  couple  of  guns  had  been  placed 
before  the  encampment  as  a  means  of 
preventing  oppoaition  on  the  part  of  tbe 
natives.  This  certainly  is  a  very  proba- 
ble story ;  though  we  1^  no  means  vouch 
iof  its  truth.  Kothiog  would  be  nsere 
natural  than  for  the  French  to  aet  in  the 
manner  described,  while  it  wonld  be 
equally  natural  for  hasty  observers  te  |Mt 
a  wrong  coaatruction  upon  their  oondect. 

A  coriespondent  has  lisvourad  ua  with 
the  following  sensible  observations  on  the 
question  of  national  right  :^- 

"  As  the  reported  intrusion  of  the 
French  at  New  Zealand  is  at  present  a 
topic  of  much  interest,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  brining  to  your  notice,  that  in 
the  work  of  Peuchet,  Paris.  1821  (.Etaf 
des  Cahttiea  da  Eurvpeau  tUau  ha  deux 
Indes),  New  Zealand  is  exprea&ly  recog- 
nized as  a  British  poatenion- 

*\  That  Great  Britain  may  not  have 
stationed  any  civil  or  military  establtsb- 
ment  at  New  Zealand  coukl  not  derogate 
from  that  continued  right  of  posse^kui* 
which  contiguity  to  these  colonies,  and 
the  necessity,  for  their  safety,  that  adja- 
cent islands  be  not  occupied  by  any  other 
foreign  power,  would  always  infer/*-— 
Sydnof  Ouz,,  Nov.  1. 
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REGISTER; 


eAUutta. 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

KOTWAHLS  OF    8UDDER  BAZARS. 

Head  Quarters,  Simla,  Sept.  27,  1831. 
— The  Commander-in-chief  Laving  had 
tinder  his  contiideration  certain  proceed- 
ings recently  adopted  against  the  KotwabI 
of  a  Sudder  Bazar,  is  pleased  to  issue  the 
lollowintr  orders  ;— 

Whenever  information  of  a  criminal 
nature,'  on  which  an  oflicer  commanding 
a  station  may  be  disposed  to  rely,  shall 
be  preferred  against  a  Kotwahl  of  a 
Sudder  Bazar,  it  shall  he  investigated  by 
a  court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  expe- 
rienced officers;  and  should  the  com- 
mandant, on  a  perusal  of  their  report, 
consider  any  further  proceedings  to  be 
requisite,  the  case  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  general  officer  commanding  the  divi- 
sion, and  by  him,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
to  be  referred  to  the  commissary  general^ 
in  whom  the  appointment  of  the  Kotwahl 
is  vested ;  or  in  last  resort*  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In  ordinary  eases,  it  is  presumed,  that 
the  commissariat  officer,  in  charge  of  the 
bnzar,  will  be  responsible  for  a  KotwahPs 
appearance;  but,  whenever  circumstances 
may  indicate  tlie  expediency  of  resorting 
to  actual  imprisonment,  a  guard  should 
be  placed  over  the  accused,  in  such  si- 
tuation as  the  commissariat  officer  may 
point  out. 

All  officers  wUl  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
office  and  duties  of  the  Kotvirahl  are,  in 
themselves,  as  arduous  and  responsible, 
as  they  ase  useful  to  the  public ;  that  his 
authority,  consequently,  requires  support, 
and  is  entitled  to  it ;  and  that  unless  this 
support  be  afforded  to  him  by  his  supe- 
riors, he  is  not  likely  to  receive  from  those 
placed  under  bis  orders,  the  respect  they 
are  bound  to  pay  to  him. 

ANNUAL   PRACTICX  OP   THE  AETILLERT. 

Head  Quarters,  Simla,  Sept.  29, 1631. 
— The  aninial  practice  of  the  regiment  of 
artillery  will  commence  at  the  several 
atatiofis  of  the  army  on  the  1st  Dec.  next, 
and  the  following  movements  are  to  take 
place,  BO  that  the  moving  parties  may 
mch  their  destination  by  tliat  date  :-^ 

The  Dinapore  and  Allahabad  compa- 
nies of  artillery  will  unite  at  Benares. 

The  artillery  in  Meywar  will  unite 
with  that  in  Rajpootana  at  Nusseerabad. 

The  company  of  native  artillery  at 
Delhi,  and  the  artillery  at  Kumaul,  will 
join  the  artillery  at  Meerut. 


The  officers  commanding  at  Dinapore, 
Alhihabad,  Neemuch,  Kumaul  and  Delhi, 
will  respectively  determine  what  details 
are  required  to  be  left  behind  on  the 
movement  of  the  artillery  from  their « 
stations. 

The  other  artillery  divisions  will  con- 
duct the  practice  at  their  own  stations 
respectively ;  and,  in  all  practicable  cases, 
out-post  details  are  to  join  the  head 
quarters  of  their  divisions  during  the  prac- 
tice season.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
practice,  all  Golundauze  details  wluch 
have  been  more  than  one  yeat  detached, 
and  especially  such  as  cannot  conveni- 
ently join  at  the  practice,  are  to  be  re- 
lieved, as  far  as  practicable,  from  the 
head- quarters  of  their  respective  batta- 
lions. 

On  the  contusion  of  the  practice-sea- 
son, the  companies  and  details  which 
move  will  be  directed  to  return  to  theur 
respective  stations. 

IGTPT   PRIZB-MOlfBT. 

Furt  WilKam,  Oct.  14,  1831.— The 
time  limited  by  the  act  Ist  and  2d  of 
Geo-  IV,  for  the  receipt  of  claims  to 
shares  in  the  4th  and  final  payment  of  the 
Egypt  prize  money  having  expired,  the 
Hon.  the  Vice  President  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct  the  prize  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  investigation  of  such 
claims,  to  close  their  proceedings,  and  to 
forward  to  government  the  appropriation 
statements  required  by  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  Vice  President  in  Council  further 
directs,  that  any  shares  of  the  above- 
mentioned  prize  money  remaining  un- 
disbursed in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or 
in  deposit  with  pay  masters,  be  imme- 
diately remitted  to  the  general  treasury, 
with  lists  of  the  parties  on  whose  account 
the  same  may  have  been  received,  for- 
warding duplicate  of  such  lists  to  the 
general  prize  committee  at  the  presidency 
)r  tUeir  information. 


DIVISION   ORDERS. 

IVTBRVIKW    BETWEEN    THB    GOVXRNOR 
OEKBRAL    AND    RUNJRBI   81NOH. 

Sirliind  division  onlers  by  Major- Gen. 
Adams,  C.  B.  commanding. 

Head  Quarters,  Soobathoo,  Aug.  21, 
1831. — The  troops  mentioned  below,  to 
be  held  in  readiness  to  march  on  the 
dates  specified  in  route  to  Roupie  on  the 
Sutledge  river,  viz. : 

His  Majesty's  31st  foot 

2  Ilissalahs  1st  local  horse. 


too 


Regiiter.'^Calctttta. 


[Apbii:^ 


4th  Troop  hone  artillery. 

14th  Regt.  native  infantry. 

The  corps  from  Kumaul  will  move  on 
the  10th  October  by  a  route  that  will  be 
hereafter  furnished.  The  Rissalahs  from 
Hansi,  commanded  by  Lieut.- Col.  Skin- 
ner, C.  B.  on  the  1st  October.  The  troops 
from  Loodianah  on  the  18th  Oetober. 

The  prescribed  service  ammunition  to 
accompany  the  above  detail. 

The  in^intry  corps  thus  ordered  to 
move  in  October,  will  immediately  for- 
ward  emeiigent  indento  on  the  Delhi 
Magazine  for  60  rounds  of  light  ammu- 
nition per  man. 

The  troop  of  horse  artillery  will  indent 
for  as  much  extra  blank  ammunition  aa 
will  amply  suffice  for  salutes  on  occaskmal 
interviews  between  the  Governor  General 
and  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  and  for 
three  field  days. 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

UIUT.    WOODS* 

Head  Qwarters,  Simta,  Sept.  S8,  1831. 
*-At  a  European  general  court-martial 
K  assembled  at  Meerut  on  the  29th  July 
1831,  of  which  Colonel  H.  Oglander,  H. 
M.  26th  Foot,  is  president,  Lieut  James 
Woods,  of  the  32d  regt.  N.  I.  was  ar^ 
raigned  on  the  following  chains  {— 

CKarges. — •*  Lieut.  James  Woods,  of 
the  32d  regt.  N.  I.,  placed  in  arrest,  and 
charged  with  conduct  highly  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  the  follow- 
faig  instances ;  viz. 

1st  Chai^. — **  In  having,  at  Meerut, 
on  or  about  the  29th  Aug.  1829,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  given  to  Seitoo 
Ram,  a  doth  merchant,  residing  at 
Meerut,  an  order  on  the  deputy  pay- 
master at  Meerut,  bearing  date  29th  Aug. 
1829,  for  rupees  six  hundred  (600),  payable 
by  monthly  instalments  of  rupees  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty(150),  to  commence  as  therein 
aet  forth,  from  his,  Lieut.  James  Woods*, 
allowances  for  February  1890,  and  having, 
after  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  and 
on  the  second  Instalment  becoming  due, 
stopped  tlie  payment  of  such  second  in- 
stnlroent  by  a  note  addressed  by  him, 
Lieut.  James  Woods,  to  the  deputy  pay- 
maater,  after  which  no  other  instalment 
was  recovered  by  the  said  Seitoo  Ram ; 
and  further,  in  having,  by  frequent  breach 
of  his  word,  and  non-payment  of  the  ba- 
lance of  the  said  order,  obliged  the  said 
Seitoo  Ram  to  seek  redress  In  the 
monthly  military  court  of  requests  at 
Meerut,  in  which  court  the  said  Seitoo 
Ram  obtained  a  verdict  against  him,  Lieut. 
James  Woods;  payment  under  which 
verdict  the  said  Seitoo  Ram  afterwards 
agreed  to  accept,  at  the  rale  of  one  hun- 
dred rupees,  by  monthly  instalments  from 
the  Pay  Office,  by  an  orrleron  the  aUow- 
Jiuiccs  of  Lieut.  James  Woods. 


2d  Charge. — "  In  having  at  Meerut, 
on  the  6tb  November  1829,  in  consideca- 
tton  of  money  lent  him,  Lieut.  James 
Woods,  in  the  name  of  one  Munaa  Ram, 
by  Jorab  Mull,  the  son  and  authorized 
agent  of  tbe  ^id  MuBsa  Ram,  given  to 
the  said  Jorah  Mull,  an  order  on  tbe 
deputy  paymaster  at  Meerut,  dated  6th 
November  1829.  in  &vour  of  the  said 
Munsa  Ram,  for  nipees  five  hundred 
(500),  payable  as  therein  set  forth  by 
monthly  Instalments  from  hin,  Lieut. 
James  Woods*,  allowances  for  May, 
June,  and  July  1830,  which  order  he, 
Lieut.  James  Woods,  cancelled,  by  a 
communication  to  the  deputy  paymaster, 
in  consequence  of  which  no  part  of  any 
instalment,  under  the  said  order,  vma 
realized  by  the  saki  Jorah  MolJ. 

3d  Charge. — "  In  having,  at  Meemt, 
given  to  the  said  Jorah  Mull,  an  order  on 
the  deputy  paymaster  at  Meerut,  dated 
5th  August  1830,  for  rupees  nine  hundred 
and  fifly  (950),  payable  by  instalments 
of  one  hundred  rupees  (100)  monthly, 
to  commence  in  October  1830;  that  sum 
being,  in  part,  the  amount  balance  of  the 
unpaid  order,  dated  29th  Aug.  1829,  pay- 
able to  the  above-mentioned  Seitoo  Ram, 
88  stated  in  the  first  charge  (these  instal- 
ments being  in  terms  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  said  Seitoo  Bam, 
under  the  verdict  of  the  court  of  requests, 
as  stated  at  the  close  of  the  first  efaaige), 
and,  in  part,  the  amount  of  the  cancelled 
order,  dated  6th  November )  829,  in  favour 
of  Munsa  Ram,  as  mentioned  in  the 
second  chai^  ;  he,  Lieut.  James  Woods, 
well  knowing  at  the  time,  that  the  deputy 
paymaster  bad  not,  and  woukl  not  Imre, 
assets  in  his  hands,  to  meet  the  payment 
of  the  said  order ;  and  of  which  order  no 
part,  or  instalment,  has  been  paid  to  the 
said  Jorah  Midi,  nor  the  said  Seitoo 
Ram. 

4th  Charge. — **  In  havmg,  at  Meenit, 
on  or  about  the  9tfa  of  March  1831,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  given  to  Mrs.  £• 
Orde,  a  trader,  residing  at  Meerut,  an 
order  on  the  deputy  paymaster  at  Meerut^ 
bearing  date  9th  March  1831,  for  rupees 
nmety  (90),  payable  on  the  then  next 
issue  of  pay;  and  having,  on  the  said 
Mrs.  E.  Orde*8  declining  to  accept  the 
said  order,  fraudulently  assured  her  by 
note,  dated  9th  March  1831,  that  the 
said  order  would  undoubtedly  be  honoured 
by  the  deputy  paymaster,  he,  Lieut.  James 
Woods,  well  knowing  at  the  time,  that 
the  deputy  paymaster  had  no  assets  in 
his  hands  to  meet  tlie  payment  of  the  said 
order." 

Upon  which  chai^ges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding — **  The  court,  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  do  find  as  follows : 

'*  On  the  first  chaige,  the  court  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  so  much  of  the  charge. 
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SegUter.'^Caicuita, 
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viz.  in  having  lit  Meenit,  on  or  about  the 
29th  Aug.  1829,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tSon,  given  to  Seitoo  Ramt  a  cloth  mer- 
chant, residing  at  Meerut,  an  order  on 
the  deputy  paymaster  at  Meefut,  bearing 
date  29th  August  1829,  for  rupees  six  hun- 
dred (6G0),  payable  by  monthly  instal- 
ments of  rupees  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(150),  to  commence  as  therein  set  forth, 
from  his,  Lieut.  James  Woods,  allow- 
ances for  Feb.  1830,  and  having,  after 
payment  of  the  first  instalment,  by  non- 
payment of  the  balance  of  the  said  order, 
obliged  the  said  Seitoo  Ram  to  seek 
redress  in  the  monthly  military  court  of 
requests  at  Meerut ;  under  a  verdict  of 
whicli  court,  Seitoo  Ram  agreed  to  accept 
payment  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  rupees, 
by  monthly  instalments  from  the  pay 
oflOlce,  by  an  order  on  the  allowances  of 
Lieut.  James  Woods ;  and  the  court  do 
not  find  the  rest  of  the  charge. 

*'  On  the  second  charge,  the  court  find 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  so  much  of  tlie 
chaiige,  viz,  in  having,  at  Meerut,  on  the 
6th  of  Nov.  1829,  in  consideration  upon 
money  lent  him,  Lieut*  James  Woods,  in 
the  name  of  one  Munsa  Bam,  by  Jorah 
Mull,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  said 
Munsa  Ram,  given  to  the  said  Jorah 
Mull  an  order  on  the  deputy  pa3rmaster 
at  Meerut,  dated  6th  Nov.  1829,  in 
favour  of  tiie  said  Munsa  Ram,  for  ru- 
pees five  hundred  (500),  payable  as  therein 
set  forth,  by  monthly  instalments  from 
Iris,  Li^ut.  James  Woods*,  allowances 
for  May,  June,  and  July  1830,  of  which 
order  the  court  find  that  he,  Lieut  James 
Woods,  cancelled  one  instilment,  but  the 
court  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  rest  of 
the  chaige. 

"On  the  third  charge,  the  court  find 
the  prisoner  not  guilty,  and  do  accord- 
ingly acquit  him. 

'*  On  the  fourth  chaige,  the  court  find 
the  prisoner  not  guilty,  and  do  fully  and 
honourably  acquit  him. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  two  first  chaiges, 
the  court  find  Lieut.  Woods,  32d  N.  L, 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  the  clianic- 
ter  of  an  ofiScer  and  a  gentleman.'* 

ReuUed  Sentence* — *'  Tlie  court  having 
duly  considered  their  former  judgment,  do 
adhere  to  their  former  finding  on  the 
charges. 

**  The  court  cancel  their  original  sen- 
tence, and  do  hereby  sentence  the  pri- 
soner, Lieut.  James  Woods,  32d  regt* 
K.  L,  to  lose  a  portion  of  his  rank,  by 
being  placed  next  below  Lieut.  A.  L. 
Willis,  of  the  32d  N.  I.,  both  in  the 
army  and  the  regiment ;  the  date  of  Lieut. 
Woods'  commission  to  be  on  and  from 
the  day  next  after  that  of  Lieut.  Willis.** 
Approved, 
(Signed)        Dalhousif. 

Commander-in-chief. 


Remarks  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Commander-in  -chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  having  thought 
it  his  duty  to  disapprove  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Lieut  Woods,  it  aflfords  him 
the  greatest  satisfoction  to  meet  with  so 
ready  an  assent  and  deference  to  his  sen- 
timents as  have  been  shown  by  the  court. 

A  punishment  has  now  been  awarded 
commensurate  with  the  unworthy  con- 
duct of  Lieut.  Woods,  and  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief is  tliereby  perfectly  satisfied. 

It  now  remains  with  him  to  carry  that 
sentence  into  effect,  or  to  pardon.  Had 
that  sentence  been  passed  at  first,  the 
Commander-in-chief  would  not  have  he- 
sitated to  confirm  it;  but  as  it  has  pro- 
ceeded from  re-consideration,  he  desires 
to  assure  both  the  court  and  prisoner, 
that  his  object  was  not  severity  of  punish-- 
ment. 

The  Commander  in-chief  now  feels 
great  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  which  is  given  to  him  to  pardon, 
when  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  ser- 
vice may  justify  it :  such  is  the  case  in 
this  instance,  and  he  remits  the  sentence, 
in  the  hope  that  Lieut.  Woods  will  se- 
riously consider  the  position  in  which  ha 
has  been  placed,  and  take  immediate  and 
effectual  measures  to  pay  those  debta^ 
which  he  has  evaded  so  long,  and  in  a 
manner  so  unbecoming  the  chsuracter  of  an 
officer. 

Lieut.  Woods  is  to  be  released  firom 
arrest,  and  to  be  durected  to  return  to  his 
duty. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Cmteral  Department, 

Oct.  4.  Mr.  J.  Rdd,  aasistant  under  oommii- 
•loner  of  revenue  end  circuit  10th  or  Chlttagang 
division. 

Judicial  and  Rscenve  Department*, 

Jufy  12.  Mr.  A.  W.  B^bfe,  magislnte  of 
ioutliem  divMoo  of  Bundlecund. 

Mr.  R.  Cuthcert,  magistrate  of  northern  division 
of  Bundlecund. 

Oct,  11.  Mr.  W.  M.  Dlrom,  an  anistant  under 
the  commissioner  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  the 
13th  or  Bauleah  division. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Oct,  II.  The  Rev.  George  Ward,  district  diap- 
lain  at  Allahabad. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Head-Quarter*,  Sept.  16,  1831.— CapL  J.  Jerris, 
15th  N.I.,  to  officiate  m  deputy  Judge  adv.  gen.  at 
a  native  general  court-martial  ordered  to  assemble 
atAJmere;  date  8th  Sept. 

Ens.  J.  Macdonald,  47th,  and  Ens.  J.  T.  DanleD, 
90th  N.I.,  permitted  to  excliange  regiments. 

Supemum.  Ens.  J.  Sandeman,  33d,  removed  to 
17th  N.l„  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Lieut.  S.  W.  Bennett,  of  artU.  regt  (recently 
app.  a  brig.  ma),  on  estab.),  posted  to  eastern  flron* 
tkr. 

Sffpt,  17.— Capl.  R.  C.  Macdonald,  49th  regt, 
floing  duty  with  4th  N.I.,  to  rer)oln  his  regt.  at 
Lucknow  on  1st  Nov. 


_ 
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Sepi,  80*— The  fbllowiaff  t^gfaatetal  oid«r  eon- 
flnned  :  Ens.  H.  T.Tuckar  to  act  m  «\).,  and  Ens. 
W.  A.  J.  Mayhew  ai  intcrp.  and  qu.  maai.  to  8th 
M.L  t  date  901  SepL 

39tl  KT.  J.  Lieut.  C.  cyBrlen,  lit  N.I.,  to  ofBdato 
aa  Intarp.  and  qu.  mast.,  until  further  orden  (there 
being  no  properly  quaUfled  officer  in  ragt.  avail- 
able;. 

Vwt  WUHmmt  Oct,  7*  KSI.— Cadet  of  Artillery 
E.  W.  MitcheU  admitted  on  cstaUMimcnt. 

Ill*  H.  H.  Goodave  admitted  on  catablishment 
as  an  aaaiat.  furgeon. 

Utad-fjuartera,  Sept.  21.— Capt.  E.  Herring,  57th 
N.I.,  to  officiate  at  deputy  judge  adv.  gen.  at  a 
general  court-martial  to  aaecmfale  at  Mhow ;  date 
31st  Aug. 

Lieut  W.  C.  Hfclis,  3d,  doing  duty  with  15th 
N.I.,  to  r^lotn  his  regt.  at  Nmaeerabad  on  loth 


Lieut.  J.  N.  Rind,  37th  N.L*  to  continue  to  do 
duty  with  pioneers. 

Supemum.  Ens.  J.  E.  Verner,  5Wh,  at  his  own 
requaatt  removed  to  69th  N.I. 

Sept.  82.— The  following  division  and  station 
orden  confirmed:— 2d-Lieut.  R.  H.  Baldwin  to 
take  charge  of  detachment  of  artillery  at  Arracan; 
date  fiOth  Aus.— Assbt.  Surg.  J.  Bruce  to  do  duty 
with  57th  N.I.,  and  iem<dn  In  medical  charge  of 
detachment  at  Mundlauir ;  data  Ut  Sept. 

35eh  N.L  Lieut.  A.  Fisher  to  be  interp.  and 
qoartier  master. 

Supemum.  Eas.  C.  H.  Wake,  34th,  removed  to 
41st  N.I.,  to  fiU  a  vacancy. 

Cadet  C  G.  Beecher  to  do  duty  with  5th  regt. 

Sept.  S3.— Cadet  W.  H.  L.  Bird  permitted,  at 
Us  own  request,  to  do  duty  with  38th  N.I. 

Sept.  84.— Lieut.  S.  Nash  to  act  as  a(U.  to  4th 
L.C.,  during  absence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Master; 
date  of  order  13th  Sept. 

47M  N.L  Ens.  W.  C.  Hollhigs,  51st  N.L,  to 
dHriafe  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast.,  v.  Armstrong  t»> 
moved  from  situation. 

The  following  removals  and  postings  made:— 
Colonel  G.  Sargent  ttom  I9th  to  29th  N.T.— Colonel 
J.  Alexander  (new  prom.)  to  19th  do.— Lieut.  Col. 
J.  Craigie,  ttom  8Sd  to  European*  r»t.— Lieut. 
Col.  E.  H.  Simpson,  from  5dth  to  2^  NfTl.— Lieut. 
Col.  T.  Taylor,  fkom  6th  to  19th  da.— Lieut.  Col. 
J.  Hunter  (new  prom.)  to  71st  do.— Lieut.  CoL  W. 
R.  C.  Costley  (new  nrom.)  to  50th  do^^Lieat.CoL 
R.  Rich  (new  prom.)  to  6th  do. 

FoH  WiOiam,  Oct,  14.-Capt.  W.  C.  Denby, 
90th  N.L,  to  take  charge  of  Kemaon  local  bat., 
duxfag  absence,  on  leave,  of  Capt.  J.  Corbett,  and 
to  ofnciate,  during  same  period.  In  civil  offices 
heldljy  Capt  Corbett 

Messrs.  Geo.  C.  Rankfai,  Alex.  Held,  and  An- 
drew Drummond,  admitted  on  estab.  as  aasist 
surgeons. 

Lieut  A.  W.  W.  Fraser,  8th  L.C.,  at  his  own 
request,  transferred  to  invalid  establishment 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hussey  to  be  an  assistant  overseer  in 
department  of  public  works,  and  attacfeied  to  12th 
division  of  ditto. 

The  undermentioned  cadets  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry (who  have  been  more  than  two  years  in 
India)  to  be  acting  comets  and  ensigns,  to  enaUe 
tliem  to  draw  allowances  authorised  by  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  as  published  in  6.O.  of  27th 
Mardi  1819i— OieaJry.  Mi'.  W.  H.  Hepbmme,  Mr. 
R.  J.  Hawthorne,  Mr.  J.  D.  MoAit,  Mr.  J.  Irving* 
Mr.  C.  R.  H.  ChrisUe,  Mr.  E.  J.  Robinson,  Jb, 
C.  A.  Kltson,  Mr.  S.  F.  .MacMuUen,  Mr.  C.  O. , 
Bccfaer,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  D.  Fergusson.— IV^nlry. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Garrett,  Mr.  J.  Duncan.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cooke,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Infantry.  Major  Richard  B.  Jenkins  to  be  Ueut 
col.,  V.  W.  D.  Ployfair  retired ;  with  rank  Arom 
23d  Aug.  1831,  V.  G.  Warden,  dec 

29eA  N.L   Capt.  Robert  Hornby  to  be  major, " 
Lieut.  Peach  Brown  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and 
Ens.  Angus  De  Founuin  to  be  Heut,  from  23d 
Aug.  1831,  in  sue.  to  R.  B.  Jenkins,  prom. 

Aith  N.L   Supemum.  Lieut  Thos.  Wm.  HUI 


bnmght  on  effiKdve  fctiCDgth  6i  regt,  fhan  9ih 
Mardi  1831,  v.  J.  H.  Riceietired. 

Capt  J.  Hay,  35th  N.L,  to  take  cfaane  of  Cal- 
cutta  native  militia,  during  abaence  of  Capt. 
RIchmoDd. 


Ueut  H«gh  A.  BoBcnan,  54tii  N.L, 

from  KanmaBdof  Mag  Lefvy,  ^reeaUy  to  his  re- 

2uest,  to  adjutancy  of  Calcutta  native  militia,  v. 
ioifleM  prom. 

Aasbt  Surg.  Hugh  Faloonar,  spp.  permanently 
to  civil  station  of  Seharanpoie,  and  to  superin- 
tendency  of  botanical  garden  there. 

Surg.  Royle  to  be  considered  on  special  duty  in 
civil  department,  IWMnterminatiooaf  his  picaeat 
leave,  until  1st  Dec 

Assist  Sttig.  John  Macrae  tnnsf .  to  aitnation  of 
assist  surgeon  to  civil  station  at  Monghyr,  from 
Ist  Nov.,  from  which  date  the  appomtroent  of 
gmriaoo  assist  surgeon  will  cease,  the  military  ca- 
tsbUshments  at  Monghyr  being  broken  up. 

Head-Quarters,  Sent.  27.— The  following  diri- 
sioa  orders  confirmea :  Cadet  F.  Shirreff  to  duty 
with  2d  N.I.  at  Dinapore ;  Assist.  Surgs.  T.  Scott 
and  J.  McCosh  to  proceed  by  water  to  Cawnpoie; 
and  Assist  Surg.  w.  O.  H.  McCheyne  to  do  duty 
with  H.M.  3d  BuA  t  all  date  6th  Sept 

Surg.  J.  M.  Todd  removed  from  SSth  and  posted 
to  35th  N.L,  and  Surg.  C.  W.  Welchman  removed 
from  latter  Mid  posted  to  former  corps. 

1st  Lieuts.  Fred.  Brind  and  Henry  M.  Lawreaee 
tzansf.  to  horse  artillery,  in  room  or  Lieut  D.  JR. 
Mackay,  appointed  a  m^or  of  brigade  on  estabw, 
and  Lieut.  G.  R.  Birch,  on  fkirlou^  to  Europe. 

Sept.  28.— The  following  division  and  other  or- 
ders confirmed :  Capt  C.  Andrews,  6ith  N.L,  to 
officiate  as  mi^r  of  brigade  to  eastern  frontier, 
until  further  orden;  date  6th  Sept.— Assist  Suig. 
T.  Cinders  to  proceed  by  water  to  Cawnpote ;  date 
10th  Sept— Lieut  A.  Mackintosh  to  officiate  aa 
interp.  and  qu.  mast  to  52d  N.L,  during  sbacnci 
of  Lieut  Shudham :  date  12th  Sept 

Lieut  N.  D.  Bartm,  fth  L.C.,  offidaitiBg  in- 
terp. tod  qu.  mast  to  8d  L.C.,  permitted,  at  fab 
own  request,  to  resign  that  actaag  appohitment  on 
1st  Nov.,  and  to  rqjain  hia  regiment 

Supemum.  Comet  A.  Hall,  5th,  reoaoved  to  TtL 
L.C.,  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Sept  29.— 39^^  N.I.  Ens.  C.  U.  Tripp  to  be  aiU-* 
in  room  of  Troop  rerigned. 

Sspt  30.— Lieut  (yBriea  to  officiate  «  IntCRi. 
and  qu.  mast  of  1st  r^gt^  dnrii^ahseBoaof  Uoo. 
Fisher. 

Surg.  T.  Henderson  removed  from  36tl&  and 
posted  to  40th  N.I.,  and  Surg.  J.  Griffltha  icmovad 
nom  latter  and  posted  to  former  corps. 

Assist  Surg.  E.  Tzittoo,  36th,  posted  to  4IMli 

M.I. 


faitCRk  and 
I  oTeu. 


OeL  1.— Lieut  A.  Home  to  act 

au.  mast  to'  68d  N.L,  during 
rrant;  date  of  order  25th  Sept 
Lieut  Col.  J,  P.  Boileau  removed  from  8d,  and 
app.  to  3d  brigade  hone  artillery :  and  Lieut  CoL 
J.  Rodber  removed  txma  latter  and  posted  to  for- 
mer brigade. 

The  removal  of  Ens.  R.  S.  TIckdl  from  7Sd  to 
9d  N.L  cancelled,  and  that  officer  re-appolMedto 
sitiution  he  stood  previous  to  bis  xemoval. 

Sen.  Supemum.  Ensigns  J.  Shaw,  of  3th, 
F.  T.  C.  Haywaid,  of  37th,  tranrfkrrod,  ft 
to  9d,  and  latter  to66th  NX,  to  fin 


Ibetwned  te  dutjf,  from  Acrspe.— Oct  7.  Mai. 
Geo.  B.  Bell,  68th  N.L— 14.  Capt  S.  Moody,  71b 
N.I.— Capt  John  Grant,  dBth  NiL 

FUELOUOHS. 

Tb  JSurope.— Oct.  7*  Lieut  Tho^  Roberts,  glat 
N.I.,  fiff  health.- Lieut  Wm.  G.  J.  Robe,  S9tk 
N.L,  on  private  affairs.— Ens.  Fred.  Toneaa,  5M 
N.L,  for  one  year,  on  private  aAJrs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arriwdt  in  the  Hoeghlep. 
Oct.  6.    MouiU   Venum,   Davis,    from    Boston 
(America)t  ^IMon,  McLeod,  from  Liverpool  and 
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kt  and  H.M.  SmtdhU,  Laws,  ftoin  Madras 
..  Flnrinte,  HuUock,  ttom  Ranjeoon.— 9.  Had 
Row*  Clifton,  from  China  and  Singapore,  and 
JiukB  (ff  Bitedeuf^t  Henning,  from  London  and 
Madraa.— 11.  T^iwidenee,  (yBricn,  fVom  London, 
Hauritiut,  and  Madraa;  Suitan^  Mitctidl,  from 
Bombay  and  Madraa ;  and  Jutes*  Hornet,  from 
HaTie  and  Bourboiw-lS.  TnmatM  Aim*  RamMy, 
from  Liverpool  and  Madraar—l^.  H.C.S.  Thomm 
GrenviOe*  Shea,  from  London ;  and  John  Atmrn^ 
Butler,  from  Bombay.  — 16.  CordeHthVrmvet, 
from  LiverpooL— 17.  cWim,  Fraisinet,  from  Mar- 
aelUcs.— 19.  Fl/kthire*  Crawley,  from  MaurlUua 
wad  Ceykm  i  Lady  Flora,  Ford,  from  London 
and  Madras ;  and  Oromfon,  McKensie,  tram  Bom- 
bay. Ceylon,  and  Madns.— 80.  Belle  Alliance*  Ark- 
ooll,  from  London,  Cape,  and  Madras ;  and  Jafnee 
PtMioon,  Grote,  from  Loodofi,  Bahia,  and  Ma- 
dras.-^2S.  Domia  CamulUa,  Gray,  fkom  New 
South  Wales  i  Prifuep*  Hackwood,  ttoai  Mauri- 
Uus;  and  Lord  WUUem  Bmibiek,  HtftcbiiiiQii« 
fkom  London. 

Departuree  from  Calcutta. 
Oet.  6.  Nereide,  Roe,  for  London.— 10.  Tlffwr, 
Henry,  for  Boston  (America).— 11.  C^PMr*  Watt. 
for  London  ;  mndottan*  Potter,  forPenang;  and 
Forth,  Robinson,  for  Singapore  and  China^~14. 
yandit  Priestman,  for  LlverpooL  — 16.  L«d|f 
Nufent,  Wimble,  for  London.— SI.  CaledonUt, 
Symea,  Ibr  Bfauritius. 

Freight  to  London  (Oct  21).— £6.  fis.  to  jefi.  per 
ton. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug.  8.  In  the  Nilgherry  hills,  the  lady  of  Lieut 
P.  S.  Hewett,  of  the  Niaam's  service,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Sept,  5,  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  E.  J.  Emlo, 
Esq.,  of  a  son.  _ 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  C.  A.  VertaneM, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  J.  Royoe,  of  a  ton. 

17.  At  Delhi,  the  lady  of  Capt  F.  E.  Rowcroft, 
1st  N.I..  of  a  son. 

87.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  LItut  Molr,  98th 
N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

ao*  At  Juanpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  CoL  New- 
ton, 88th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

Oct,  2.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Ayahford  An- 
•truther,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Bithoor,  the  lady  of  Mejor  R.  C.  FalthfuL 
offldatlng  oommisalaneT  with  Bi^ee  Rao>  of  a 
daughter. 

4.  Ac  Seooee,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Edwards,  18th 
NX,  of  a  duighter. 

—  At  CalcuUa,  Mrs.  Perry,  widow  of  the  lata 
Uik  Edgar  Perry,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  Mn.  H.  J.  Blaney,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

A.  At  Baboo  Gurh,  near  Meerut,  the  lady  of 
Capt  J.  Mackenaie,  superintendent  H.C.  stud 
north-western  provinces,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dlnapore,  the  lady  of  Capt  Penny,  assist 
adj.  gen.,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Akra,  the  lady  of  J.  M.  De  Verlime,  Esq.« 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  O.  Apcar,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Sealdab,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cardozo,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Burdwan,  the  lady  of  David  Seott,  Esq., 
civil  ser\'ice,  of  a  f  on. 

—  At  Saugor,  the  wife  of  Lieut  Bomfield,  66th 
N.I.,  of  a  son. 

~-  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Dnigeon,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mann,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Cooper,  junior,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Sultanpore,  Benares,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  R. 
S.  Trevor,  interp.  andqu.mastMCav.,  of  ason. 

—  At  Allahabad,  Mrs.  A.  McMillan,  of  a  son. 
11.  At  Chunar,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  Urquhart, 

Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Beerboom,  the  lady  of  C.  W.  Fuller,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  James  Weir  Hogg, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

W.  At  Gussery ,  the  lady  of  the  lale  Capt.  A.  A. 
Williamson,  25th  N.I.,  of  ason. 


13.  At  Calcutta,  Mx&  G.  Shearwood.  of  a  son. 
—  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  C.  L.  Pinto^  Esq.* 

of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Cakutlaj  the  wife  4of  Johannca  Avdall, 
of  a  daughter. 


r  a  daugi 
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handemagore,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Onraet,  of  a 


son. 

15.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Mr.  O.  H.  B.  Gon- 
salves,  of  Jessore,  of  ason. 

16.  At  Chowringhee,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Balygunge,  Mrs.  J.  Reily,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July  15.  At  Agra,  Lieut  John  Russd,  pension 
establishment,  to  EMen,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Pednm,  of  the  Maratuh  service. 

Sept.  8.  At  Patna,  Mr.  Charles  Gladwin  10  Miss 
E.  D'Sllva. 

Ocf.S.  At  therealdeDceofher  Highness  Begum 
Sombroo,  at  Surdhunaa,  John  Rose  Troup,  Esq., 
of  North  Britain,  to  Miss  Anne  May ;  and  on  toe 
same  day,  and  at  the  same  place,  Capt  Solorali, 
of  her  Highness  Begum  Sombrou's  service,  to  Misa 
Georgianna,  daughters  of  Colonel  George  Alex. 
David  Dyce. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Richard  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Indian 
N(avy,  to  Maria,  eldest  dau|(hter  of  Capt  Daniel 
Ross,  Indian  Navy,  and  manne  surveyor  geueraL 

—  At  Patna,  Mr.  L.  H.  CarvUle  to  Mademoi- 
sdle  A.  E.  Panon. 

11.  At  Calcutta,  Capt  P.  McKle,  of  H.M.  9d 
boflk,  to  Miss  Olivia  Marv  Sharp,  neice  of  Colonel 
Mitchell,  commandant  of  Fort  William. 

18.  At  Calcutta.  Mr.  James  Herbert  SpsBoar  to 
Miss  Wllhelmina  Cecilia  Salter. 

18.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  John  Bruce,  of  H.M. 
16th  regt,  to  Jane,  fifth  daughter  of  G.  Herklots, 
Esq.,  or  Chinsurah. 

19.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  P.  Vemieuw  to  Mademol- 
asUeH^leneRtbot 

DKATHS. 

Sept.  5.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Sarkles  Qwco* 
Esq.,  aged  50. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  the 
hite  Mr.  George  Adie,  of  the  secret  and  political 
depwtment,  aged  14. 

SO.  In  the  hnlghenry  hills,  Sarah,  wife  of  Lieut 
P.S.  Hewett,  of  the  Nisam'a  service. 

25.  At  Lucknow,  of  bilious  ftver,  Mr.  John 
Simpson,  of  Marechee,  late  partner  in  the  Am  of 
Busn,  Pickard,  and  Go. 

Oet.  3.  At  Calcutta,  G.  P.  Bagram,  Esq^  a0ed 
54. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Kyte, 
aged  37. 

4.  At  Tippersh,  Charles  Gordon  Dmmmond, 
Esq.,  of  the  civil  service,  aged  22. 

—  At  Goamalty,  near  Malda,  Mr.  John  Arte 
Brown. 

—  At  Phuppoonol,  Ip  his  30th  year,  Mr.  Chaa. 
Loving,  of  the  Belah  joint  magistrate's  office,  el- 
dest son  of  the  late  R.  H.  Loving,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 
county  of  Middlesex. 

—  At  Saugor,  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut 
C<d.  Nott,  aged  5  years. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.WilUam  Tucker,  tide  waiter, 
and  verger  of  the  Scotch  church,  aged  61. 

5.  At  Calcutta,  after  a  short  Illness,  William 
Ingham,  Esq  ,  second  son  of  Joseph  Ittgham,Esq., 
of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  aged  30k 

6.  At  Calcutta,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Goodbran,  asod  19. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  Charles  GlanTHle,  son  of  Mfi* 
Otto,  aged  5  years. 

7.  At  the  Sand  Heads,  Mr.  John  T.  Ross,  late  of 
the  firm  of  Currie  and  Ca 

10.  At  Chandernagore,  Madame  C.  R.  Dechal, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  J.  Liotard. 

14.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  George  Rye,  assistant 
printer  at  the  Exchange  Gaaette  preu,  aged  50. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  James  Whale,  deputy  com- 
missary of  ordnance,  aged  65. 

17.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Joseph  Empson,  aged  56. 

Lately.  At  sea,  on  board  the  ship  Sancyt  bound 
from  Calcutta  to  Bordeaux,  near  St.  Helena,  James 
Carnegie,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  the  £.1.  Compan^^s  Ben- 
gal civil  servicv. 

—  Drowned,  at  Allahabad,  Mr.  R.  Albert 
-.  At  the  General  Hospital,  Ms.  R.  Whitford. 
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COURT  MARTIAL. 


CORNET  0TEPHBN8ON. 

Bead  QuarterMy  Chotdtry  Plain,  Sept, 
9th,  1831.— The  following  extract  from 
the  confirmed  proceedings  of  an  Euro- 
pean General  Court  Martial,  holden  at 
the  Judge  Advocate  Generars  office,  Fort 
St.  George,  on  the  22d  of  Aug.  1831,  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  from  His  Exc  Lieut. 
Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  W.  O'Callaghan, 
K.  C.B.,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
aerving  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St. 
George,  is  published  to  the  army: — 

Comet  Edward  John  Stephenson, 
quarter-master  and  interpreter  of  the  6th 
regiment  of  Light  Cavalry,  placed  in  ar- 
rest by  order  of  Major- General  Andrew 
McDowell,  C-B.,  commanding  the  centre 
division  of  the  army,  upon  the  complaint 
of  Capt.  Malcolm  McNeill,  senior  officer 
iu  charge  of  the  said  regiment. 

Charge* — For  scandalous  and  infiimous 
behaviour,  unbecoming  the  chanicter  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  having  at 
Madras,  on  the  dOth  day  of  June  1831,  in 
a  pamphlet  purporting  to  contain  pro- 
ceedings before  Courts  Martial,*  upon 
the  trials  of  himself,  the  said  Cornet  Ste- 
phenson, and  of  Lieut.  Edward  Arthur 
HumfTreys,  of  the  8th  regt.  L.  C,  in- 
serted, caused  to  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated, extraneous  mattar,  not  on  the  record 
of  the  said  proceedings,  tending  to  hold 
up  as  objects  of  in&my  and  scandal  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  6th  and  8th  regiments 
of  L.  C,  and  especially  to  throw  odium 
obloquy,  and  slander,  upon  his,  the  said 
Cornet  Stephen8on*8  commanding  officer, 
as  specified  in  the  following  extracts; 
namely : 

'    At  page  75,  of  the  first  part  of  the  said 
pamphlet,  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 

'<  As  false  as  Hell!** 
(alluding  to  calumny  assumed  to  have 
been  uttered  by  Capt.  William  Edmund 
Litchfield,  of  the  6th  regt  L  C.) 

At  page  83,  of  the  first  part  of  the  said 
pamphlet,  beginning  at  the  tenth  line, 

"  To  tell  what  they  " 
(meaning  Lieut.  John  Reid  Brown,  of 
the  6th  regt  L.  C,  and  Comet  K.  £.  A. 
Money,  of  the  8th  regt.  L.  C,  the  third 
and  fourth  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
prosecution  upon  the  trial  of  the  said  Cor- 
net Stephenson) 

"  had  heard,  and  tales  devise, 
**  Each  fiction's  still  improved  with  added 
•*  lies." 

At  page  83,  of  the  first  part  of  the  said 
pamphlet,  beginning  at  the  thirteenth 
line,— « 

'*  To  the  honour  of  that  sex,  I  cannot 
omit  declaring,  that  from   every  one  of 
whom  I  have  asked  the  question,  I  have 
•  Sec  p.  43. 


received  answers  of  the  same  uin-arying 
import,  viz.  that  so  far  from  making  vo- 
luntary disclosures  of  such  matters,  they 
would  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  to  de- 
cline speaking  of  them,  even  if  called  on ; 
and  should  ever  spurn  the  mean  indivi- 
dual  (meaning  the  above-mentioned 
Capt.  Litchfield)  who  could  require  it  of 
them." 

At  page  87,  of  the  first  part  of  the  said 
pamphlet,  beginning  at  the  twenty-first 
line, — 

'*  After  such  a  specimen  of  his  **  (mean- 
ing the  above-mentioned  Capt  Litch- 
field) **  skill  in  withholding  all  that  u 
true,  and  substituting  for  it  nothing  but 
the  most  corrupt  fiction.*' 

At  page  102,  of  the  first  part  of  the 
pamphlet,  beginning  at  the  twelfth  line, — 

"  To  which  1  would  reply  that  I  con- 
sider the  evidence  of  the  Matee's  fiar  tbe 
preferable  to  be  relied  on  of  the  two ;  if 
but  from  the  one  drcumstance  that  I  have 
ascertained  the  entire  truth  of  their  decla- 
ration, on  a  point  on  which  Capt.  Litch- 
field" (meaning  the  above-mentioned 
Capt  Litchfield)  '*  vras  perfectly  silent* 
namely,  that  of  his  having,  in  temporary 
foiigetfulness  of  the  'good  soldier  maxim,* 
always  to  keep  an  '  enemy  in  sight  *  diur- 
ing  the  attack  on  bis  gate  pillara  in  front* 
taken  post  in  tbe  necessary  in  the  rear; 
from  whence,  I  am  informed,  he  did  not 
emerge,  until  the  thoughtless  party  bad 
taken  their  departure,  and  commenced 
their  freaks  on  his  next  neighbour.** 

At  page  13,  of  the  second  part  of  tlie 
said  pamplilety  beginning  at  the  tenth 
line, — 

"  And  I  can  give  you,  gentlemen,  the 
best  proof  possible,  that  none  ever  has 
occurred;  tnz.  that  Capt  Litchfield** 
(naming  the  above-mentioned  Capt. 
Litchheld)  **  has  never  in  any  way,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  hinted  to  me  of  my  Iiav- 
ing  made  a  misrepresentation,  which  it  is 
but  natural  to  believe  he  would  have  done 
had  he  felt  that  I  ever  made  a  misstate- 
ment, however  trivial,  to  his  prqudie^ 
It  is  possible  however  that  my  statement 
of  tlie  truth  of  what  passed  between  him 
and  myself,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  may 
have  t>een  displeasing  to  him,  for  I  musC 
admit  the  matten  were  not  such  as  le- 
dound  much  to  his  honour  or  credit* 
among  men  who  never  hear  of  any  thing 
done  or  said  by  another,  to  the  injury  of 
their  £ur  fiime,  without  promptly  taking 
measures  for  its  protection;  and  sioce 
there  is  a  chatig^  of  misrepresentation*  I 
will  here  relate  tlie  particulars  of  the  af- 
fiiir,  to  which  I  imagine  Capt.  Litchfield 
alludes:  for  I  know  of  no  other.  On 
the  1st  of  January  last,  when  I  was  suf- 
fering under  the  three  heavy  calamiti« 
(to  one  in  my  small  receipts)  of  the  total 
loss  of  sue  months'  pay  and  allowances,  the 
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death  of  my  only  remaining  cbai^r»  and 
the  presence  of  a  person  from  Madras, 
with  a  heavy  pecuniary  demand  on  me,  a 
lot  of  Arab  horses  was  exhibited  for  sale 
in  the  Cantonment ;  and  it  being  impera- 
tive on  me  to  replace  my  charger  imme- 
diately, I  sent  my  servant  down  totheLot, 
on  that  evening,  to  make  an  offer  for  one, 
which  I  thought  would  suit  me.  My  ser-* 
vant  (who  has  lived  with  me  since  my 
first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  who  tli^o- 
roughly  understands  English)  returned 
and  told  me  that  Captain  Litchfield  had 
much  abused  the  horse  I  wished  to  pur- 
chase, and  had  (among  other  uncalled-for 
impertinences)  asked  if  I  was  going  to 
pay  ready  money  for  him?  Such  unfeel- 
ing heartlessness  for  the  difficulties  he 
knew  I  was  involved  in,  and  want  of 
decorum  in  jeering  my  servant  regarding 
them,  roused  my  feelings  for  the  time  be- 
yond what  I  can  now  describe.  I  imme* 
diately  mounted  a  pony,  and  rode  to  the 
Lot.  Captain  Litchfield,  on  seeing  me 
approach,  walked  away.  I  followed  him, 
and  on  overtaking  him,  pulled  up  and  said, 
"  So,  sir,  my  servant  tells  me  that  you 
have  been  talking  to  him  impertinently  at 
the  Lot  of  horses  about  me  and  my  affairs. 
Now  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  ever 
again  dare  to  meddle  with  a  servant  of 
mine,  or  say  any  thing  about  my  private 
affiiirs,  I  will  take  a  stick  and  break  every 
bone  in  your  skin  ;'*  to  which  Capt.  Litch- 
field replied,  after  some  hesitation  (during 
which  he  held  op  a  large  stick  he  was 
walking  with,  as  if  he  expected  I  was 
then  going  to  chastise  him),  that  he  had 
never  meddled  with  my  servant  in  any 
way;  on  which  I  turned  and  left  him, 
saying  "  I  should  make  further  enqui- 
ries ;"  but  expecting  he  would  notice  the 
threat  I  had  in  my  extreme  excitement 
uttered  to  him,  I  immediately  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  Cornet  King  (whose 
quarters  were  in  my  way  home),  and  also 
to  Mr.  Prescott  on  the  same  evening  at 
the  mess.  Capt.  Litchfield,  however, 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  matter  to 
me,  or  to  any  other  person  that  I  know 
of,  save  in  some  efforts  he  has  made  in 
two  visits  to  Mr.  King,  since  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson and  myself  were  placed  in  arrest 
on  the  present  affair,  to  confound  his, 
Mr..  King's,  recollection,  and  to  get  him 
to  admit  that  what  I  had  communicated 
to  him  was  only  a  declaration,  that  I 
would  have  broken  a  stick  over  him  bad 
be  not  denied  it.  But  whether  this  or 
that,  it  quickly  went  round  the  Canton-, 
ment,  as  the  latter,  after  it  was  perceived 
he  neglected  to  take  steps  to  resent  it : 
as  to  my  certain  knowledge  it  reached 
Captain  Litchfield's  own  ears,  from  more 
than  one  quarter,  that  I  had  repeated  my 
having  so  threatened  him ;  yet  he  never 
ccdled  on  me  to  explain,  or  to  contradict 
it.  Pretty  positive  proof,  I  think,  that 
><»ai.Jbi«m.N.S.VoL.7.  No.28. 


he  felt  I  had  only  reported  the  truth ;  as 
otherwise,  in  a  matter  so  degrading  to  hit 
character,  he  could  not  have  contented 
himself  with  his  own  simple  denial  of  it 
only." 

At  page  16  of  the  second  part  of  tlie 
said  pamphlet,  beginning  at  the  twenty- 
eighth  line,— 

"  And  now  "  (meaning  Captain  Mal- 
colm McNeill,  of  the  6th  regt.  L.  C.,  his, 
the  said  Comet  Stephenson's,  immediate 
commanding  oflScer)  *' mischoosing  the 
least  of  evils,  denies  it  in  the  presence  of 
Capt.  Litchfield,  who  of  course  must 
know  exactly  what  was  told  him,  and 

what  he  authorized  to  be  said  in  reply  to 

If 
me. 

The  above  being  in  breach  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  War. 

(Signed)      M.  McNeill,  Captain. 
S.  O.  in  charge  6th  L.  C 
Arcot,  Aug.  1,  183L 

The  Court,  having  most  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  the  pri- 
soner has  urged  in  his  defence,  and  the 
evidence  in  support  thereof,  is  of  opinion. 

Finding  on  the  Charge, — That  the  pri- 
soner is  guilty  of  the  chaige. 

Sentence, — The  Court,  having  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  as  above  stated,  doth 
sentence  him,  the  said  Comet  Edward 
John  Stephenson,  Quarter-Master  and 
Interpreter  of  the  6th  regt.  L.  C,  to  be 
dischaiged  from  the  service. 

(Signed)    Edmund  K.  Williams, 

Col«  and  FresidenL 

Approved  and  confirmed. 
(Signed)     R.  W.  O'Callaghan, 
Lieut -Gen.  and  Com.  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Edward  John  Stephenson  will 
place  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 
Town  Major  of  Fort  St.  George. 


DIVISION  ORDERS. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  KENNEDY. 

Extract  from  Division  Morning  Orders, 
by  Colonel  Henry  Thomas,  C.B.,  Hi«. 
Majesty's  20th  Regt 
Southern  Division  of  the  Army,  Head- 
Quarten  Betgaum,  Sej}t,  7,  1831. 

1st.  The  painful  duty  devolves  upon 
Col.  Thomas,  C.B.,  of  announcing  to  the 
troops  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
army,  the  death  of  that  very  respectable 
and  distinguished  ofiScer  Brigadier  Gene* 
nd  Kennedy,  C.B.,  who  expired  yester- 
day afternoon,  at  5  o'clock,  after  an  ho- 
nourable career  of  nearly  half  a  centuiy 
of  zealous  and  fiuthfol  services  to  his  em* 
ptoyers. 
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2d.  Thif  neritoriom  o£ficer*a  mefol' 
and  giHant  servfces  have  been  tnarked^  on 
numerous  oocariona,  by  the  highest  testis* 
monies  of  praise  (rom  Government,  and 
the  authorities  under  whom  he  served, 
rewarded,  as  tltey  were,  by  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  sovereign's  approbation,  and 
by  his  appointment  to  the  elevated  sta- 
tion which  he  filled  at  the  termination  of 
his  life. 

dd.  On  this  mehoiehDly  occasion*  the 
flag  in  the  forti^ss  of  Belgaum  is  to  be 
immediately  raised  half-mast  high,  and  to 
remain  in  that  state  until  sunset ;  minute^ 
guns  being  fired  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
nine,  corresponding  with  the  age  of  t^e 
deceased. 

.  4th.  Thefnneralofthiftgalhuitvetleran 
will  take  place  this  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock,  and  the  ofiteer  commanding  the 
station  will  be  pleased  to  cause  the 
troops,  with  seven  field -piecea,  to  be 
paraded  in  the  fort  at  that  hour,  furnished 
with  three  rounds  of  blank  ammunition, 
to  attend  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to 
the  place  of  hiterment. 

5th.  All  ofiicers  are  directed  to  attend. 

6th.  Colonel  Thomas,  C.B.,  requests 
that  the  officers  serving  in  the  southern 
division,  as  a  mark  of  due  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Brigadier  General 
Kennedy,  C.B.,  will  wear  mourning  for 
a  fortnight  from  this  date. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

Territorial  Department. 
Oct.  86.  Mn  W.  W.  Bell  to  be  lunior  second  as- 
■litont  to  principal  collector  of  Anmedabad, 

Mr.  H.  Llddell  to  be  third  imkltant  to  ditto. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Reeves  to  be  Junior  second  afeiistant 
to  principal  collector  of  Ahmednugger. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stracey  to  be  third  assistant  to  ditta 

Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity  to  be  assistant  ditto. 

Mr.  O.  Coles  to  be  junior  second  aaslttaat  to 
principal  collector  in  Cqviean. 

Mr.  E.  Chamier  to  be  third  assistant  to  dittOb 

Mr.  P.  Scott  to  be  Junior  second  assistant  to 
Junior  principal  collector  of  Poona. 

Mr.  G.  Malcolm  to  be  third  assistant  to  ditto. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Charobers  to  be  Junior  second  aadstant 
to  principal  collector  of  Surat. 

Mr.  J.  Gordon  to  be  third  assistant  to  ditta 

Mr.  G.  L.  Farrant  to  be  assistant  to  ditto. 

Mr.  J.  Sterol  to  be  second  assbtant  to  ccMKtm 
in  Candeish. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Framptori  to  be  thfa^  assistant  to 
ditto. 

Mr.  M.  Larken  to  be  assistant  to  ditto. 

Mr.  A.  Bettingham  to  be  assistant  to  principal 
collector  at  Dharwar. 

Bombay  Gutle,  Oct,  I7>  1831.— The  Right  ffon. 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  {deased  to  notify  the 
following  promotions  in  the  civil  service  ^-> 

To  be  Senior  Merduints,  Harry  Borradane,Win. 
R.  Morris,  Wm.  Simson,  and  BenJ.  Hutt;  all 
date  of  rank  89th  May  ia3(l.>-David  A.  Bbne.  Sir 
Robert  K.  Arbuthnot,  Jos.  H.  Jackson,  Aleou 
Bdl,  Alex.  Elphinston,  John  Warden,  John  H. 
Rawenshaw,  James  H.  Farquharson,  Wm.  WlUk 
and  Nathaniel  Hornby ;  all  7th  June  1831. 

To  be  Junior  Merchants.  Henry  Young,  Edward 
H.Townsoid,  Wra.C.  Andrews,  Johin¥.  Lang, 
wni,  Fred.  J.  H.  Reeves,  Nugent  Klrkland,  W. 


Malet,  Wm.  W.  MaM.  JaneaSetom  Hon.  Mna* 
grave  A.  H.  Harris,  Wm.  Clerk.  Alex.  N.  Shaw, 
uhartee  Sims,  WalteJ.  Huntar,  Rtery  G.  Bar- 
vet,  Robert  C.  Moiie^K  Rlcbsnl  O.  CoaBlfeset' 
Henry  Bebb  Monis,  Charles  Presoott.  and  Wm. 
Richards ;  all  date  of  nmk  IMh  Auf.  IlOOu— John 
Steven,  James  Bnkine,  Lanoeloc  WllkliiBen,  GesL 
H.  PiU,  Thofc  H.  Talbot,  and  Fred.  A.  Cenv; 
all  fith  July  1831. 

7^  be  Factore.  Edward  G.  f^wcett,  Wm.  G. 
Clarke,  Henry  W.  Reeves,  Aithur  Malet,  Robert 
D.  Luaid,  and  Arthur  Heraby  t  aU  date  of  laak 
6th  June  1890. 

MILITARY  ATPOrNTMBllTV 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

9ept» 


Boutbav  Cattle,  Sept.  97*  1831.~Tlie  

temporary  arraBgemente  confiimed  :^  Lieut.  & 
M.  Scobie  to  act  as  a4J.  to  14th  regt.,  from  16th 
March  to  14ih  May  1831.~Lieut.  A.  Hand  to  act 
as  qu.  mast  iild  inierp.  to  Sd  Gr.  N.I.,  durlB|f  al»> 
senoe  of  Ens.  Hart  on  duty  at  Poanah.r~Capi.  T. 
Graham,  2d  Gr.  N.I.,  to  asnune  command  of 
troopa  at  Satara,  during  absence  of  CoL  R.  Ro- 
bertson, on  duty  at  Poteah ;  date  9th  Sept. 

Oet.  4  mmT  i.— The  fbUowioff  temponty  niiaiMii 
ments  conflrmed;-~MiOo'  J-  ^*  Craaier,  8M  N.I., 
to  assume  command  of  troops  at  Huiaole,  fttn 
6th  Sept.— Capt.  G.  Bolton,  H.M.  80th  rc^t.  to 
command  stotion  of  Bdgaum ;  date  7th  Sept. 

It^ffantrg.  Sen.  Major  W.  H.  Sykes  to  be  Heut. 
ooL,  V.  Whitehill  dec  i  date  of  rank  Iflth  Jvne 
1831.— Sen.  MaJ.  R.  W.  Fkmmtiig  to  be  Heat.  ooL» 
V.  Willis  prom. :  date  of  rank  7th  S^t.  1831. 

Ewrop.  Regt,  (left  wing).  M^Jor  J.  Little,  Cant. 
A.  P.  Hockin,  and  Lieut.  G.  F.  Sympaon,  to  tsike 
rank  in  sue.  to  SherrrtTpram.,  v.  Hough'  ptnai.i 
date  7th  April  1831.— Ens.  R.  H.  Youi«  (ftnner 
rank  to  be  cancelled)  to  take  rank  from  J7th  July 
1830,  V.  Simpson  prom.— Ens.  O.  D.  OCtley  to  be 
lleut.,  V.  Pulling  dismissed  service  by  smitrnre  of 
a  general  oourt-martial;  d«te  of  rank  98th  July 
1831.— Ens.  J.  B  Seton  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Thompson 
dismissed  service  by  sentence  of  a  jnneral  eoaft* 
martial,  date  19th  Aug.  1831.— Ens.  G.  J.  D.  MUne 
to  take  rank  from  a6th  July  1831,  and  to  be  posted 
to  left  wing,  V.  Ottley  prom.— Sen.  Cadet  R.  PhO- 
Ups  to  be  ensign  horn  19th  Aug.  1881,  end  foMbd 
to  left  wing,  v.  Seton  prom. 

letor  Gr.  NJ.  M^jor  A.  Morae^  and  Capt.  T. 
Donnelly  to  take  rank  In  sue  to  Dons       ~~ 
prom.,  V.  Campbell  dec.}  date  8th  July 
Lieut.    B.    H.    Crockett  admitted  on  eL^ 
Strength  fhnn  above  date,  v.  Donnelly  prosn. 

9th  N.I.  Capt  S.  Long  to  be  makxr,  and  Liait. 
W.  W.  Doweil  to  be  capt..  In  su«v  to  FlemmfeH 
prom. ;  date  of  rank  7th  Sept.  1831.— ^npcmum. 
Lieut.  E.  Whichelo  admitted  on  eflbctive  strength 
Of  regt.,  flnom  above  date*  v.  DoweO  pvosa. 

IBth  N.I.  Major  C.  Davtas  and  Ca^  W.  Weri 
to  take  rank  hi  sue.  to  Peazaon  prosn..  v,  Mcnaosi 
retired:  date  86th  Feb.  1830.— Ueut.  U.  S.  Wat- 
kins  admitted  on  effective  strei^th  of  regt.  Ikon 
above  date,  v.  Ward  prom. 

17th  N.J,  Capt.  A.  B.  Camptadl  to  henn^,  and 
Lieut.  F.  H.  BiUamore  to  be  capL,  In  sue  to 
Sykes  prom.t  date  of  rank  10th  June  1831.^ 
Supemum.  Lieut.  G^  U.  Leaviss  admitted  on  elfee> 
tive  strength  of  i^gt.,  from  above  date,  ▼.  BiOn- 
more  prom. 

19th  N.I.  Sen.  Cadet  H.  Price  to  beenrign  finm 
IMi  Aug.  1881,  and  posted  to  thk  rqgt.,  t.  We*- 
brook  prom. 

'  2Sth  N.I.  Major  A.  Gmfton  and  Cnst  H.  C. 
Teaadale  to  take  rank  In  sue  to  Pedlar  leCbed: 
date  88(h  May  1831^En8.  J.  W.  Gannta^fam  lo 
be  lieut.,  V.  Teeadale  prom. ;  date  itittm  TTim 
Cadet  H.  Rudd  to  be  enidgn  fhm  19th  Aug.  18SL 
snd  posted  to  this  regt,  v.  Cmmhigham  iiranb— 
Lieut  J.  R.  F.  Wiikmghbf  edmlttor ob  cAetivn 
strength  of  icet,  from  9d  Mav  1830,  v.lTolle- 
madie  dec— (Lieut.  J.  W.  Cunningham  aood  Iftw, 
H.  Rudd  to  be  bone  as  snpemem.  toeateh.) 

86rA  N*L  Me(or  M.  Soppitt  and  C^.  O.  SbMi 
to  take  tank,  In  sue  to  BenweU  pran. ;  date 
idth  Dec  1830.— Lieut  G.  Wflaon  Mlmltted  en 
eflbctive  strength  of  r^gt»  fimn  above  date^  v. 
Smith  prom. 

Ocf.6.— Lieut  R.  Long  to  act  aai^  toSM  N4.. 
ttam  16lh  Sept,  durtaig  absence  of  Lieut  Baliaft 
Mtkeatt  aa a tanip. tfiaageOMnt 
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(W.  T^^ujmnum.  Ltoul.  N.  H.  ThDmlxirr,  11.  AlByculta,  Mm.  TboinB  Howdl.  of  i»«u 

Mh  N.r.,  idroliuii  on  cOalT*  ilnngtli  at  mt-  is.  A[  BomtHT' ■>><  bdTotW.C.  Bni«,  Eiq., 

tdi— Lieut  Col.  R.  HobnUna,  W  Qt.  N.I.,  ce      *"-^'  

■Hum*  ccHaEoiod  of  UDopi  M  Saltan  mtm  30lii  HARmiAoll 

Ort.  l».--A/riit.  Surg.  J.  R™  to  be  tuincn  U  ftp*.  «■  *J  lU)"".  Lttul.  Sutton,  of  U»  HjC. 

lo»ceDini>«Dy»l»hlHoD.U»GoieiiiortoAJnu«-  .,^n.I.,  U  CMolhi  AoSe, »HiDd  d»iiglilerirf 

tJ^&^Srf'ii'd''  utH^mal'd^liwabHnn  JtmphOinmt,  Kb]., oT WUti. 

of  Cv^SuniMou.                           "  dkTtbs, 

■di-UBit.  WUkbi,  m3oi  of  te^ada,   U  tab  ^«^3I- AtPfoorti,  Cape  A.D.Bogg.otH.i*. 

lna|ia  U  Vaopoor,  plaoKl  u  dbroMl  of  coBBao-  ^  _  —.in.  aOixi  In  lemponn  c«niuiHl  on  Ih* 

daif  Ima  ttx  ngloHnlalduty,  in  l^allHlluB<«  aBMii<,dK>B(,ilolKnnir'bl>hutlcsU>lbepiiti- 

of  UiBMbdiijiioaiptiUnpntnitwlihinihN.L—  ffiirii,  or  thu  diKtoaulabad  offlea.a    HU  pri- 

ffl■Oon^Hcla'(%uaclr,  iDiO.O..  teftlSBhb  _^  ,,g,Q,  y  wtij^on  Um  hcaiti  of  all  who 

appnlMtlOB  of  Capi.  InddTi  omdud  ud  ^,j„  ^^^    ,^  undhciod  ibnplidiy  aad  nnim- 

Mnln^BhUatooMniinnitof  Uictroopiu  V«r-  taidln<«DtliBaHiB>dkkidBaiiDfdkpii>lllanii>rg 


b  3d  L.C.— CapU  R.  SFllar,   Rlh  N.[. 
J.  Canyngfaun,  Ul  IaC— LUul.  C.  B. 


TV  —HI*    Sag*.  30.    Kia.'  A.  MorlKm,   Ud 
N.I.,  lOr  on  *aar.  on  prltan  aAUn^Oit.11. 

jTSHt,  M  N.I.,  tor  b«ibE>.— II.  Eu.  F.  P. 
I.ndl.  lAb  N.L.  file  hcBllh.— II.  Linit.  T.  Pro- 
bjn,  17A  H.I.,  < 


Se,"K^  HuU^limedy,'!*^  ^^ 


SHIPPING. 

luparOim.           _,    ,     „  ss.  AlPoonali.  Ellxa,  nlftof  O.  W.  Andanoo. 

8m(.  S.  H.C.iloopof  warCttw.  HaiTll.  foma-  «„  .  oflhaelvllMirylca. 

ao^l^S.  H.C.  Del*  of  wa  NaalUu,.  itkloBn,  "3^  i^At  Baioda,  of  ftTw,  Eiiaign  O.  F. 

torpi^SaB  Qult.-^.  1.   Wooxnt.  WhlulMon,  KcHulcbln.  l«h  nvt^  N.I,  uedie. 

ft(  Pan  aiaw><>,-«.  C«M»i«tfc  Bmrtof*.  Hum-  jj.  ,iiBoinb.y,  Anii»MirHTnrl.lafantda«gh. 

phntii  <«uleiiUa— «.  H.C. mnejidg .hip B«-  t„of  Ala.  Bell,  Exi-tudgeof  the KodIub. 

XUtaiMH,  Roaa,  ft«  Halabv  co«lj   and  La 

Tranet,  Larttqu*,  Ibr  dhlo.— !«.  *nw*".  One-  ■       ■ 

riu.  flirlliUfmin  and  Bmr'™'— '7    Ln  C4irU. 

Rot.  tot  Malabar  aiaU.-ll.  Mono,  Wbealley.  ..     jfc-|«.« 

torTanUn  Oulf.— M.   Mlntrta,  MetnlFe.  for  LI-  "pit   JUTlVWi' 

JS^    >'"l».    BroBB,   (or   L-indoq^-S.     nu«  MIL1T*»T  JiHOlwrHlJITaAllll 

(/Aanw,  MLldiliiaon,  fo«  Lt— '  — 


fWa*(  (Ntn.Bllo  London.  £7.  IM.I  loIJiat-  *.  JWma  a<»<"«"<- 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  X^Tb^^'S^^^^^^^^^ 

DEATHS.  aoil  alltwanm  of  thai!  mpocllTe  nolu  from  Mlh 

"""•■  "^ivt.  Ji^  BtniHR  to  (ocHHDd  mralld  con. 

SM.  t.  At  Ahaiednuns,  theUdT.of  Capb  H.  pu7;<.SUtbamdcb— Svi.LInil.aDdBnT.Capu 

D.  lEobRlaan.DradauaGlD.  5^a  B.  Spllln  to  ba  caot.  of  a  omp.,  t.  BsniHtt 

18.  At  PooDah,  tbt  U;  of  LlauU  R.  A.  Ram.  t„„f .  to  conmand  a  bnalU  nnnpaBv.— Stn. 

MT,  (/adaugbls.  Ena.  JohD  it-  C-Maaon  to  balUuL,  t.  ^ner. — 

&.   At  Ri^Eota,  [ha  ladT  of  Llnit.  CdL  Edw.  cdn  David  H.  a  Lam  tt>  be  (oalgo.  «■  Haaon. 

Peaim,  mrnnandlng  1Kb  vqt.,  of  a  uii  (UlU-  ^^  jg  __m,,  j^jq,  simpKn,  lau  niigen  of 


(    £0d    } 


IAfeil, 


PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 


Cokmaxdbks.ik-Cbikf  ; 

Btngta — Hb  BscGmuthe  RJgfat  Hon.  Earl  of  DaOioiiste,  O.C.B.,  &c 
Jiarirw— Hit  Ezc  Lieut  Ocn.  Sir  R.  W.  orCMXh^bmn,  ILCB. 
BoMtay— Hk.  Exe.  Limit  Gtan.  Sir  CoUn  Halkett,  K.&B. 


BENGAL  ££ 

iTABLISHMEN 

TBOors. 

Regts. 

SutiaiM. 

S7th  Nat.  Inf. 

Meerut. 

28(h  do 

Cawnpore. 

89th  do.  

Fort  William. 

SOth  do 

Agra. 

Slat  do 

Chinsurab. 

82d   do 

Meerut. 

SSd    do 

Kumaul. 

d4th  do 

Gbazeepore. 

85th  do 

Cawnpore. 

36th  do 

Berhaoipore. 

S7th  do 

KING  8 

Rcfts. 
llthLt.Dr8ga. 

16th  do 

Sd  Foot 

ISth  do 

16th  do 

26th  do 

Slit  do 

S8th  do.  

44th  do 

49th  do 


comtaxt's  TBoon. 

lit  Lt.  Can    Nuaaeerabad. 

2d   do Kumaul. 

Sd   do Sultanpore. 

4th  do Meerut. 

5th  do Muttra. 

6th  do Cawnpoce. 

7th  do *.  Mhow. 

8th  do. Cawnpore. 

9th  do Neemuch. 

10th  do Kurnaul. 

Europ.Regt    Dinapore. 

l8tNat.Inf.    Delhi. 

2d   do.  ..••••  Dinapore. 

3d   do. Nuflseerabad. 

4th  do.  ......  Saugor. 

5th  do.  ..••..  Nuaseerabad. 

6th  do.  ......  Allahabad  and  Juanpore. 

7th  do.  ......  Gonickpore. 

8th  do.  ......  Delhi. 

9th  do Agra. 

lOth  do Cawnpore. 

11th  do Chittagong. 

12th  do Lucknow. 

13th  do Bareilly. 

14th  do Loodhiana. 

15th  do Shahjehanpore. 

16th  do Saugor. 

17th  do Futtyghur. 

18th  do Jubbulpore. 

19th  do Hansi. 

20th  do.  ......  Seetapore. 

Sl»t  do Cawnpore. 

^d   do Lucknow. 

9dd   do Loodhiana. 

94th  do.  Benares. 

25th  do Barrackpore. 

9Sth  do NuMeerabad. 


>..«.• 


S8th  do. 
39th  do. 
40th  do. 
41st  do. 
42d  do. 
43d  do. 
44th  do. 
45th  do. 
46th  do. 
47th  do. 
48th  do. 
49th  do. 
50th  do. 
51  St  do. 
52d  do. 
53d  do. 
54th  do. 
55th  do. 
56th  do. 
57th  do. 

58th  do 

59th  do 

60tb  do.  

6l8t  do 

62d   do 

6dd   do 

64th  do 

65th  do 

66th  do 

67th  do 

68th  do 

69th  do 

70th  do 

71st  do 

72d   do 

7Sd   do 

74ch  do 

Artillery  .,^., 
Engineers 


•....I 


..••.. 


Statlam. 
Gurrawarraafid  Huasinga. 
Agrt  [bad 

Meerut. 
Almorah. 
Barrackpore. 
Nusseerabad. 
Barrackpore. 
Barrackpore. 
Jumalpore. 
Mhow. 
Kumaul. 
Midnapore. 
Agni. 
Allyghur. 
PerUubgttrii. 
Neemuch. 
Secrora. 
Bareilly. 
Neemuch. 
Muttra. 
Cuttadc. 
Allahabwl. 
Kumaul. 
Barrackpore. 
Neemudi. 
Meerut. 
Dacca. 
Benares. 
Benares. 
Saugor. 
Mhow. 

Sooltanpore  (Oude). 
Allahabad. 
Cawnpore. 
Neemuch. 
Delhi. 
Mullye. 
Dinapore. 
Mhow. 
Arracgn. 

Banda  and  Etawih. 
Mynpoorie. 
Muttra. 
Baitool. 
Meerut 
Berhampore. 
Banda. 
Miiaapore. 

Dam  Dum  (Hd.  Qm.) 
Foil  William  (Hd.  Qn^) 
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MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENt. 


KINO*8  TMOOn. 

R^gtt.  Stations. 

lSthLt.Drags.  Bangalore. 

41  St  Foot. Trichinopoly. 

45th  do Moulmein. 

46th  do Secunderabad. 

48th  do Bellaiy. 

54tb  do.  •••...  CanDanore. 

55th  do Fort  St.  George. 

57th  do 

62d   do Baogalore. 

coxpamt's  teoops. 

l8t  Lt.  Cay.    Bellaiy. 

2d   do Jaulnah. 

Sd   do Nagpoor. 

4th  do.  ......  Trichinopoly. 

5th  do Secunderabad. 

6th  do Arcot. 

7th  do Bangalore. 

8th  do Arcot. 

Europ. Regt.  Nagpore  and  Masulipatam. 

Ist  Nat.  Inf.    Palamcottah. 

Sd   do Bellary. 

Sd   do.  ......  Palaveram. 

4tb  do Vellore. 

5th  do •  Flalaverain. 

6th  do Palamcottah. 

7th  do Nagpoor. 

8tb  do.  ......  Visianagrum. 

9th  do Bangalore. 

loth  do St.  Thomas's  MouDt 

11th  do. Secunderabad. 

152th  do Visianagrum. 

ISth  do Cuddapah. 

14tli  do Mangalore. 

15th  do Bangalore. 

16th  do Jaulnah. 


Rcgti. 
17th  Nat.  Inf. 

18th  do 

19th  do 

20th  do 

do.  ...... 

do 

dok  


do. 
do. 
do. 


2l8t 

S8d 
SSd 

24th  do. 
25th  do. 
26th  do. 
27th  do. 
S8th  do. 
29th  do. 
SOth  do. 
31st 
S2d 
SSd 

S4th  do. 
S5th  do. 
S6th  do. 
37th  do. 
S8th  do. 
S9th  do. 
40th  do. 
4Ist 
42d 
4Sd 
44th  do.  .. 
45th  do.  .. 
46th  do.  ., 
47th  do.  .. 
48th  do.  .. 
49th  do.  .. 
50th  do.  .. 
51st  do.  ., 
52d  do.  .. 
Artillery  .. 
Engineers 


do, 
do. 
do. 


Mangalore. 

Dindigul. 

Tenasserim. 

Ginnanore. 

El  lore. 

Nagpoor. 

PalaTeram. 

Hurrybur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Quilon. 

F^veram. 

Jaulnah. 

Fenang,  &c. 

Vellore. 

Jaulnah. 

Trichinopoly. 

Bellary. 

Nagpoor. 

Bangalore. 

Nagpoor. 

Berham  pore. 

Trichinopoly. 

TVicbinopoly. 

Chicacole. 

Masulipatam. 

Secunderabad. 

Cannanore. 

FalaTeram. 

Fenang,  Singapore,  &c. 

Salumcottab. 

Vellore. 

Masulipatam. 

Secunderabad. 

Faulgautcherry. 

Secunderabad.  [Qu.) 

St.  Thomas's  Mount  (Hd. 

Fort  St.  George  (Hd.  Qu.) 


BOMBAY  ESTABLISHMENT. 


KIHG  S  TEOOPS. 

4thLt.Drags.  Kirkee. 

2d  Foot Poonah. 

6th  do Poonah. 

20th  do Bombay. 

40th  do Belgaum. 

coMrANv's  TEOors. 


Ist  Lt  Ca?. 

2d  do 

3d  do 

Europ.  Regt. 
1st  Nat. Inf. 

2d   do 

Sd   do 

4th  do 

5th  do 

6th  do 

7th  do 

8th  do.  ...... 


Sholapore. 

Deesa. 

Rigcote  and  Hursole. 


Poonah. 

Sattara. 

Belgaum. 

Bombay. 

Dharwar. 

Bombay. 

Baroda. 

Ahmednuggur. 


9th  Nat.  Inf. 

10th  do 

11th  do 

12th  do 

l.Sih  do 

14th  do 

15th  do 

I6th  do 

17th  do 

18th  do 

19th  do 

520th  do.  ..■•.. 

2l8t  do 

do 

do 


22d 

23d 

24th  do.  ., 

25th  do.  ., 

26th  do.  .. 

Artillery  ., 

Engineers 


Sholapore. 

Malligaum^. 

Bhewndy. 

Surat. 

Dapoolee. 

KuUadgbee. 

Rajcote* 

Baroda. 

Poonah. 

Asseerghur. 

Malligaum. 

Hur8ole. 

Deesa. 

Ahmedabad. 

Baroda. 

Bhooj. 

Hursote. 

Kulladgfaee. 

Matoonga  rHd.  Qn.) 

Scroor  (Hd.  Q]u.) 


(   sio   ) 


lArait, 


DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST4NDIA  HOUSE. 


A  Quaiteriy  General  Court  of  Pro- 
piietorBof  East- India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company's  House,  In  Leadeo- 
hall-street. 

The  Chmmm  (Sir  Robert  Campbell, 
Bart.) — I  have  to  state  that  the  list  of 
saperannuations  granted  since  the  last 
general  court  is  laid  on  the  table ;  I  have 
also  to  acquaint  the  court,  that  sundry 
papers  presented  to  parliament  since  the 
last  general  couicaxe  oow  laid  before  the 
proprietors. 

The  CAmrmafi — \  have  sext  to  ac- 
quaint the  eourt  thst  it  has'  been  made 
tpmsuli  agreeably  to  the  by-law,  cap.  5, 
lec,  4,  for  the  purpose  oT  layiog  before 
the  proprietors  a  draft  of  a  bul  now  be- 
fore paniament,  entitled,  *"  A  bill  for 
providing  for  the  discharge  of  a  claim  in 
respect  of  Monies  advanced  "by  the  late 
James  Hodgesj  Esq.,  on  security  of  the 
lands  of  the  kite  Zemindar  ofNozeed  and 
Mustaphanagur,in  the  district  of  Fort  St. 
George,  in  the  East-Indies,' now  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Honourable  India 
Company." 

The  bill  was  then  Nad  short  by  the 
derk. 

Ma.TIVS  BBUCATIQti. 

Captain  Gtntan  said,  although  It  w&«  no 
longer  necessary  for  him  to'thtike  HbA  mo- 
tion which  he  Intended  to  'have  proposed 
had  h6  been  preMUt  at  the  Isst  general 
court,  because  he  understood  that  the 
papers  relating  to  the  steps  whiefa  had 
been  taken  by  the  Company  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  rational  system  of  education 
amongst  the  natives  of  India,  had  been 
ordered  by  parliament,  and  would  here- 
after come  before  the  court ;  still,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  sure  that  the  honour- 
able ChairmiEm  would  pahlon  his  solici- 
tude in  endeavouring  to  know,  generally, 
what  progress  had  been  made  in  that  im- 
portant object.  Since  the  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  he  believed 
that  laudable  assistance  had  been  given 
for  the  institution  and  improvement  of 
indigenous  schools  in  India^  to  schools 
having  the  legitimate  and  primitive  ob- 
ject of  affording  proper  education  to  the 
natives,  which  had  very  happy  conse- 
quences. Time  was,  however,  and  he 
had  himself  witnessed  it,  when,  to  dis- 
seminate useful  knowledge  among  the 
natives  of  India  was  considered  by  the 
government  as  little  less  than  treason,  and 
was  viewed  by  the  European  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  jealousy.    Twenty-six 


years  ago,  when  he  first  went  out  tn  In- 
dia, very  little  had  been  dwie  to  pronnte 
intellectual  improvemeMt  among  the  na- 
tives. But  he  was  happy  to  aay,  that 
tiroes  were  now  dMoged:  and,  in  pmol 
of  that  fkct,  he  could  state  what  had  come 
under  his  owo  observation.  In  1817. 
finding  that  a  great  number  of  wcaUiy 
chiefis,  and  rich  natives  of  Delhi,  were 
anxious  to  disseminate  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  to  encourage  science,  for  which 
purpose  they  subscribed  very  liberally^  it 
was  determined  on  his  retoramendation 
to  found  a  sdiodl ;  and  the  Marqois  of 
Hastings  ordered  an  ctfd  eollege  to  be 
handed  over  to  lum  in  fiirtfieffftDce  ef  that 
object*  Knowing  that  fiery  many  gen- 
tlemen held  lucrative  appohitments  there, 
he  thought  proper  to  apply  to  several  of 
them  for  assistance,  but.  m  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  he  met  with  a  flat  refusaL  He 
could  state  correctly  the  answer  of  those 
who  thus  refused,  for  he 'had  preserved 
their  letters.  '  One  did  not  like  the  plan 
proposed — another  excused  himself  from 
having  any  thhig  to  do  wHb  a  school — 
and  a  third  was  not  of  the  same  wny  of 
thinking  with  htm,  andflierafare  declined. 
Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe,  who*  had  been  for  a 
long  time  agent  for  politiead  tfUrs  there, 
subMribed  most  liberslly,  as  he  always 
did  for  every  thing  useful '  and  beneficent. 
At  the  period  to  which  be  Teferred,  the 
government  h&d  done  little  or  nothing  to- 
wards improving  the  mond  and  intellec- 
tual condition  oT  the  natives  of  India. 
The  Serampore  missiomDries  ahme  were 
ei^^aged  in  that  laudable  and  useful  pur- 
«iit.  Aiid  -be  begged  leave  here  to  state 
the  gratitude  he  felt  towards  those  gen- 
tlemen for  their  honourable  and  disin- 
terested exertioAs  in  forming  ficbools, 
acquiring  the  language,  and  publhfainga 
variety  of  tracts^  He  wAs  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  of  the  service  which  tiiey  had 
done,  by  the  concunent  testhnony  cif  that 
respectable  and  ifitelHgent  individual.  Ram 
Mohun  Bi»y,  who  decdafed  that  they  had 
done  great  good  in  India.  That  excellent 
person  said,  in  one  of  hisj^ublicatioas : — 
'*  I  ooncliide  my-essayt  with  offering  up 
my  thanks  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  the 
Universe,  for  haying  mscued  this  country 
from  the  evil  of  miarule,  and.  placed  it 
under  the  English  government,  which 
distributes  so  much  liberty  and  happiness 
amongst  all  those  juitions  to  which  their 
influence  extends."  This  he  understood 
as  having  been  especially  applied  to  the 
benefits  conferred  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  illustrious  Governor- 
General.  In  conclusion,  he  requested 
the  Honounble  Chainnan  to  give  him 
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sen*  geiaral  iitfornntiim  u  to  wlwt  pio- 
gnts  bad  beea  niMte  in  the  fonnatioii  of 
Bofaoaif-flnd  oollegot  fixr  the  iiiipH»wiiMBt 
of  the*  mthret  of  India* 

Tbe  Oudrwum  (Sir  R.  Gnnpbell)  hM, 
the  hon.  proprietor  in^uiied  what  prcv> 
gRss  had  been  made  in  diasemiDatiDg 
education  anongiit  the  natives  of  In*> 
dia?  It  was  not  in  his  poweiv  at  that 
moment,  to  enter  into  all  the  parttculara 
oomiected  with  this  eufaject;  but  he 
could  state,  genemny,  that  greet  and 
saccesaful  efforts  had  lieen  made  to  impart 
instruction  to  tbe  natives  of  India,  and  to 
aflbrd  them  means*  for  the  acquirement  of 
useful  knowledge.  Tbe  hon.  proprietor 
had  stated,  that  when  he  went  to  India, 
twenty^x  years  ago,  the  government 
viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  any 
attempi  to  educate  and  exdighten  the  nar 
tives.  Mow,  it  was  upwards  ef  forty-five 
years  stnee  he  (the  chainnaD)  proceeded 
to  the  East,  and  be  oeuld  state  positively, 
from  his  own  cxperiencev  that  an  aaziooa 
desire  was  always  manifested  by  tbe  go- 
vemment  to  promote  the  prosperity,  the 
happiness>  and  tbe  education  of  the  na- 
tives, by  every  means  in  their  power. 
{Benr,  keari)  The  hoa.  preprietur,  is 
his  wir.dmg  up,  had  appealed  to  the  au* 
thority  of  Ran  Mohun  Bo]|r,  somewhat 
inconsistently,  on  this  suqect.  Ram 
Mohmi  Roy  was  a  most  respectable  gen- 
tleman, and,  from  ^is  statement  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  greatest  blessings  bad 
been  conferred  on  tbe  native  inh&tants 
by  the  missionaries,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  very  men  who  were  supported  and 
eneovmged  by  the  government.  At  tbe 
present  moment,  he  could  not  state  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  government  to 
forwttrd  the  education  of  the  natives.  By 
an  Act  passed  in  1813,  the  government 
was  authorised  to  lay  out  one  lac  of  ru* 
pees  annually  for  tbe  purposes  of  cduca^ 
tion ;  this  had  been  done,  and  therefore 
smce  that  time  ^£170,000,  at  the  least, 
had  been  expended.  (Hnvt  kemr  I) 
The  papers  which  would  detail  these 
proceedings  were  at  present  before  Par- 
liament. They  were  laid  before  Par- 
liament on  the  29Ui  of  Febniary,  and 
there  was  every  probability  that  they 
would  be  speedily  printed.  When  that 
was  done,  they  would  be  placed  os  the 
taMe  of  tJie  comt  for  the  information  of 
the  proprietors.  They  would  be  found  to 
leootaan  aU  th^  information  which  the  hon. 
proprietor  was  so  desirooi  of  obtaining ; 
and  they  would  clearly  prove,  that  there 
wtts  an  anxious  disposition  on  tbe  port  of 
the  government  to  extend  education  lo 
tbe  natives  of  India.     (Hear,  hear  I) 

BPXCTE  AND  INTBREST  SILLS- 

Mr.  Stewart  said  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  an  honovmble  baronet,  whose 
lieaith  bewBseorry  to  say  provonltd  his 


aaend»iice»  to  ask  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  a  report  in  eirculation,  that, 
orders  hod  been  sent  to  India  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  specie  lanom  thence  to 
this  country,  or,  what  would  amount  to 
the  same  thing,  to  lay  an  export  duty 
upon  it,  as  was  done  about  fifteen  years 
ago  ? — The  honourable  baronet  to  whom 
he  had  alluded  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Court  of  Directors^  at  the  last  Ge- 
nerai  Court,  the  very  serious  inconve- 
nience and  loss  which  must  be  sustained 
by  many  of  the  oreditoES  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Company,  in  conftequeoce  of 
bills  for  interest  on  their  five  per  cenL 
pa|)er  having  been  withheld  by  tbe  go- 
vernment in.  India,  without  sufiicient  no- 
tice to  enable  them  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments ;  and  the  honourable  chairman 
stated  in  repLy,.  that  a  notice  had  been 
given  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  was  ap- 
prehended,, however,  that  Uiere  must  have 
been  some  mistake  in  this,  as  he  bad  not 
been  able  to  discover  that  any  intimar 
tion  of  sueh  intention  was  given  ;  and  if 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  he  would 
yet  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending the  period  for  granting  bUls  in 
payment  of  the  interest  in  question,  for  a 
year  or  two  longer. 

Tbe  Chaimumm\d,  he  wished  tbe  hon. 
fwoprietor  had  apprised  him. of  his  inten- 
tion to  ask  these  questions,  and  then  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  answer  them 
fuU^.  At  all  times  and  seasons  he  was 
desirous  to  give  every  information  to  the 
court  and  the  public,  provided  he  was 
awaro  that  questions  would  be  asked.  An 
intimation  certainly  bad  been  given  that 
it  was  probable  those  interest  bills  would 
be  withheld.  Hie  notice  was  not  a  short 
one,  as  the  change  was  spoken  of  three 
or  foer  ^ears  ago.  With  respect  to  tbe 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  specie, 
he  could  say  that  no  such  order  had  been 
given. 

Mr.  Stewart  asked  whether  he  could  he 
jeferred  to  the  date  of  the  notice  ? 

The  Chaifman  said,  certainly ;  but  as  it 
might  not  be  immediately  at  hand,  he 
would  send  it  to  him. 

GENERAL   COUBT   OATS. 

Mr.  JMxon  said,  he  had  observedy  for 
many  years,  that  tbe  two  great  eorporate 
bodies,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  £asl- 
India  Company,  met  to  ttvnsKt  busiaeis 
OB  tho  flame  day  and  the  bb«w  hour. 
This  was  inconvenient  to  those  persons 
wbowvre  members  of  both,  awihe  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  there  was  aay  mKe$- 
sity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  lUgb^  naid,  he  brtieved  the  foct 
was  otherwise.  But  for  tbe  cireumataiioe 
of  yesterday  being  the  last  day,  the  pro- 
prietors of  £ast-India  stm^  would  have 
mcttheir,  wfailB the  Bpnk  mMtiog  wouhl 
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have  been  held,  u  usual,  to-day.  He  was 
a  bank  proprietor,  and  he  knew  that  the 
geneni  courts  of  that  Company  were 
usually  assembled  on  the  Thursday,  those 
of  the  East- India  Company  on  the  Wed- 
nesday. 

EXPENSES   OP  THE  DIRECTORS. 

Capt.  Ocwioi  trusted  that  he  would  not 
be  considered  presumptuous  in  bringing 
forward  the  motion  which  he  was  now 
about  to  submit  to  the  court.  He  hoped 
that  the  course  of  his  general  conduct 
was  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  chair- 
Bum  and  his  hon.  colleaguesi  to  justify  him 
in  taking  upon  himself  a  duty»  which  to 
some  might  appear  to  be  invidious,  con- 
sidering the  ordinary  routine  of  proceed- 
ings in  that  court.  He  however  begged 
leave  to  state  to  the  court  his  extreme 
anxiety  to  rescue  the  Company  from  the 
numerous  atrocious  attacks  that  were  now 
constantly  made  on  it.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  waste,  of  extravagance,  and  even 
of  jobbing.  His  object  was  to  meet  and 
to  answer  those  injurious  alle{|[ations, 
which  otherwise  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  their  interests  on  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  which  was  so  near  at  hand. 
There  had  just  issued  from  the  press,  a 
work  bearing  the  name  of  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  had  been  long  and  high 
in  the  service  of  the  Company.  In  that 
work,  which  bore  evidence  of  great  re- 
search, great  care,  and  great  pains,  the 
author  asserted  that  the  finances  of  the 
Company  were  in  a  most  dismal  and  dis- 
tressing plight.  Now,  he  concluded  that 
every  proprietor  must  wish  to  have  this 
point  satishctorily  explained,  in  order  to 
quiet  our  own  as  well  as  the  public  mind. 
He  regrotted  that  it  had  not  hitherto 
been  the  practice,  at  least  within  his  me- 
mory, to  cause  to  be  laid  annually  before 
the  proprietors  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  Company's  expenses ;  for,  if  such 
were  the  case,  a  great  saving,  he  believed, 
would  accrue  in  many  items.  After  the 
statement  which  Mr.  Rickards  had  made, 
and  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  great 
question  was,  whether  the  Company  were 
or  were  not  solvent?  Compared  with 
that  question,  the  subject  which  he  was 
now  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
court,  dwindled  into  insignificance.  But 
still  it  roust  be  observed,  that  a  waste  of 
public  money  was  wrong  and  improper, 
however  small  the  items  miglit  be  in 
themselves.  Now  it  was  positively  as- 
serted, that  their  Directors,  while  they 
caused  laige  retrenchments  to  be  made  in 
India,  did  not  retrench  at  home.  Amongst 
other  examples,  he  would  mention  first  of 
ally  that  to  which  reference  had  often  been 
made,  namely,  the  official  visits  of  the 
DirectOTi  to  Haileybury,  Addiscombe, 
Poplar,  the  East- India  docks,  Rochester, 
&c.    It  was  saidy  that  they  tiaveyed  to 


those  plaees  in  dniaes  and  four  (la^A- 
far.)— that  they  al^ted  at  the  roost  ex- 
pensive hotels  (Jsa^Mer)— that  they  did 
not,  as  we  did  yesterday,  feet  on  pemten- 
tiallare  (itn^Alsr)— but  that  they  feasted 
on  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season  ;  and 
that  they  also  invited  their  fnendst  ro 
console  them  under  the  heavv  duties 
which  they  had  to  dischaige  (laughter). 
Now,  though  it  was  proper  that  those 
places  should  be  visited,  he  really  did  not 
see  the  necessity  for  more  than  one  or 
two  Directore  performing  that  task,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  colleges. 
And  here  he  would  give  his  decided  re- 
commendation, that  the  civil  college  of 
Haileybury  should  be  discontinued;  a 
great  nving  would  be  effected  thereby, 
and  certain  evils  would  also  be  avoided. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
for  the  young  men  the  requisite  education 
at  either  of  the  universities ;  and  he  ob- 
served, that,  at  Oxford,  a  very  able  and 
learned  individual  had  been  placed  in  the 
Sanscrit  chair.  But,  though  he  admitted 
that  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  visiting 
those  places  occasionally,  still  he  thought 
that  that  duty  ought  to  be  peribnmed  by  a 
small  deputation,  and  certainly  he  could 
see  no  necessity  for  employing  four  horses 
on  such  excursions.  There  could  not  be 
any  cause  for  so  much  speed  and  hurry. 
The  last  point  he  would  advert  to  was 
the  Royal  East-India  Volunteers,  whidi, 
in  a  publication  that  he  had  rniul,  was 
stated  (could  the  proprietors  believe  it  ?} 
to  cost  the  Company  jC10,000  a-year; 
Or,  as  the  book  had  it»  there  was  expend- 
ed, for  the  maintenance  of  that  splendid 
hobby  of  Col.  Astell,  ;f  10.000  a-year. 
Now,  j£  10,000  a-year  at  any  time  was  no 
joke,  and,  as  their  finances  were  said  to 
be  situated,  it  was  a  very  great  item.  He 
believed  that  this  was  a  monstrous  exag- 
geration ;  but  he  stated  the  6ct,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  executive  on  their 
guard  against  sudi  reports,  which  were 
maliciously,  and  if  he  might  use  such  a 
word,  sinisterly  propagated,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Company.  He  should  now 
conclude  by  moving,  "  That  a  statement 
be  laid  before  the  proprietors  of  the  num- 
ber, nature,  and  expense  of  the  official 
visits  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  during 
the  last  year,  to  Haileybury,  Addiscombe, 
Poplar,  the  East- India  docks,  Roches- 
ter, «tc" 

Mr.  CamUhen  said,  that  giving  the 
hon.  proprietor  every  ciedit  for  a  sincere 
intention  to  correct  any  improper  expen- 
diture that  he  might  perceive  in  the  Com- 
ry*s  establishment,  believing  also  that 
was  anxious  to  counteract  any  fiUse 
and  scandalous  reports  that  might  prevail 
out  of  doors  on  this  subject;  still  he  did 
not  see  the  utility  of  the  present  motion- 
He  did  not  mean  to  enter,  into  a  juatilioa- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Direeton^  of 
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to  dkoiM  minutdy  whether  they  ■hould 
empknr  firar  horses  or  two  horses,  when 
tbeyruited  Hmileybury  or  Addiscombe. 
He  should  only  say,  that  finom  all  he  had 
erer  seen,  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  ac- 
cused of  extravagance.  Placed  as  they 
were  in  the  character  of  sovereigns  of 
India,  they  had  a  right  to  support  that 
tank  at  some  Utile  cost.  But,  he  believed 
they  were  as  moderate  in  their  expenses 
as  men  in  their  situation  could  be.  This 
position  was  pleasantly  illustrated  in  the 
amusing  book  entitled  Haige  Baba,  where 
these  sovereigns  of  India  were  described 
as  generally  coming  down  to  the  court  in 
ha&ney-coaches.  V/hen  he  heard  such 
an  exordium  and  such  a  peroration  as  the 
hon.  proprietor  had  fiavoured  the  court 
with,  be  certainly  expected  that  the  hon. 
proprietor  would  not  have  arrived  at  so 
' '  lame  and  impotent  a  conclusion.  * '  From 
the  language  which  the  hon.  proprietor 
had  used,  he  had  been  led  to  believe,  that 
the  court  would  have  been  called  on  to 
consider  of  something  more  important 
than  whether  it  was  proper  for  the  Direc- 
ton  to  employ  two  or  four  horses  in  their 
visits  to  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe. 
He  had  visited  those  places,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
four  horses,  in  order  to  get  down  in  time 
to  hear  those  examinations  which  were  of 
very  great  interest  to  the  Company.  He 
must  also  observe,  that  if  the  time  of  the 
Directors  were  considered  important,  as 
no  doubt  it  was,  to  the  Company,  for 
their  exertions  were  constantly  required 
in  the  government  of  100,000,(XX)  of  peo- 
ple, then  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  sooner  they  dischaiged  their 
duties  out  of  doors,  the  better.  They 
ought  not,  therefore!  to  be  reproached,  if, 
for  the  sake  of  expedition,  they  travelled 
to  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe  with  four 
hones  mstead  of  two.  This  was  all  that 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  WiUm  observed,  that  the  Directora, 
on  these  journeys,  might  use  four  horses 
if  they  pleased ;  but  he  trusted  that  they 
would  exercise  a  just  discretion,  and  not 
create  mora  expense  than  was  necessary. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Court  of 
Directora  ou^t  rather  to  thank  the  hon. 
mover  than  otherwise,  for  introducing 
tMs  subject,  because  it  gave  them  an  op- 
portnnl^  of  shewing  that  their  expenses 
were  not  so  great  as  had  been  repre- 
sented* 

eif  Peter  iMim  said,  he  would  leave 
it  to  other  memben  of  the  court  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  the  dinners  pro- 
vided for  the  Dii-ecton,  and  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  travelling  with  four 
horses  or  two ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  East- 
India  volunteera.  They  were  a  most 
useful  body  of  men ;  and,  whenever  their 
exertions  were  raquired,  they  were  at  the 
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servlee  of  their  felfow-dtisena.  (Heart 
heart)  He  was  very  sorry  that  any  ob- 
servations bad  been  made  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  mover.  (Hear,  heart} 
They  were,  he  conceived,  perfectly  un- 
necessary. (Hear y  heart)  Whatever  re- 
ductions were  made  in  their  establishment 
(and  he  hoped  that  the  reductions  at  home 
corresponded  with  those  that  were  ef- 
fected abroad),  still,  he  trusted,  whatever 
they  did,  that  they  would  not  reduce  the 
East-India  volunteera.  They  wen  ex- 
tremely useful  In  protecting  the  immense 
property  of  this  great  city ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  economical  than  the  scale 
on  which  they  were  supported. 

Mr.  Bighif  said,  that  having,  in  some 
degree,  attended  to  the  affure  of  this 
Hon.  Company,  he  woukl  state,  that 
there  was  not  a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that 
if  the  most  rigid  investigation  were  hisli- 
tuted,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  whidi 
those  aflbin  were  conducted,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  were  regulated  with  a 
degree  of  economy  which  was  truly  sur- 
prising. Such  an  examination  would 
prove  to  Engbmd,  Europe,  and  the  world 
at  large,  tbst  their  extensive  and  im- 
portant aifaira  were  transacted  with  every 
due  attention  to  a  wise  and  proper  eco- 
nomy. (Hear,  heart)  He  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  more  mistaken,  he 
would  almost  say,  nothing  more  cen- 
surable, than  for  gentlemen  to  make 
broad  assertions,  not  only  not  founded 
on  investigation,  but  actually  arising  out 
of  the  absence  of  investigation, — (hear, 
Aeor/)— assertions,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  injure  the  Companv  with  the  country 
at  \xtfge.  (Hear,  hear  t)  Such  a  proceed- 
ing was  particularly  injurious  and  repre- 
hensible at  this  moment,  when  they  were 
on  the  eve  of  the  renewal  of  their  darter. 
(Hear,  heart)  How  many  interests  might 
be  affected,  and  injuriously  aifected,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  by  the  pronagatkHi  of 
calumnious  reports !  (Hear,  hear  t)  As 
to  the  remarks  about  the  expense  which 
the  Directora  incurred  in  visiting  the 
Company's  different  institutions  and  coU 
leges,  he  felt  that  they  were  almost  below 
notice.  (Hear,  heart)  But,  as  little  minds 
took  a  delight  in  kioking  into  these  mat- 
ters, a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  might 
not  be  inappropriate.  He  would  say,^ 
then,  that  there  was  not  a  corporate  com- 
pany in  that  city,  from  the  goldsmith's 
and  doth-workers,  down  to  the  bartien 
and  patten-msJcers,  that  did  not  eiqpend 
more  on  luxunr  than  that  great  Company 
did.  (Hear,  heart)  It  had  been  asked, 
'*  What  is  the  use  of  these  visiU?"  He 
bad  had  the  honour  of  being  a  pleased 
and  gratified  visitor  at  one  of  these  col- 
leges—pleased and  gratified  at  the  moral 
and  intellectual  scene  which  he  there 
witnessed.  (Hear,  heart)  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  President  of 
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the  BoanI  of  Control,  and  many  other 
eminent  individuals,  were  preeent.  The 
examination  did  honour  to  all  parties  — 
Iwth  to  the  yoimg  gentlemen,  and  to  the 
profesjtors  by  whom  they  had  been  in- 
structed. If  those  examinations  were 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  only  two  or 
three  individuals,  where  would  be  that 
stimulus  which  now  impelled  the  young 
men  to  study  with  redoubled  vigour? 
{Hear,  hear!)  Would  tlie  industry  and 
exertion  of  the  students  be  so  greatly  ex- 
cited, if  they  were  examined  privately 
before  a  cold  assembly,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  persons,  instead  of  being  placed 
before  a  public  tribunal,  where  many  in- 
dividuals were  present?  This  it  was  that 
gave  hope  and  spirit  to  the  young  gentle- 
men—- and  produced  a  scene  that  was 
honourable  of  a  Christian  and  civilized 
nation.  {Hear^  hear!)  If  he  might  be 
allowed  to  speak  of  the  feast  which  was 
provided  for  the  company  who  attended 
on  those  ocrcasions,  he  would  say,  that  it 
%VHS  not  of  an  epicurean  description.  For 
his  own  part,  he  considered  his  own 
mutton-chop  at  home  decidedly  prefer- 
able, so  little  was  there  of  luxurious  feast- 
ing.    (HfoTt  hear!) 

The  C/iairman  said,  that  if  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  proprietor  had  not  been  se- 
conded, it  would  not  have  been  less  his 
intention  to  give  the  proprietors  the  in- 
formation which  he  cnlled  for,  in  order  to 
disabuse  the  public  mindi  if  indeed  it  had 
been  abased,  M-ith  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. He,  however,  had  never  heard 
any  of  those  reports  to  which  the  hon. 
proprietor  had  alluded.  He  never  knew 
tliat  the  directors  had  been  accused  of 
guttling  and  gormandizing  at  the  expense 
of  the  Company ;  and  there  was  not,  he 
was  bound  to  say,  the  least  foundation 
for  any  such  chaiige.  With  respect  to 
the  excursions  of  the  directors  to  Hailey- 
bary  and  Addiscombe,  he  conceived  they 
were  not  only  justifiable,  but  pnuse- 
worthy.  Where  would  be  that  emulation, 
which  now  existed  amongst  the  young 
men,  if  those  who  had  the  charge  <tf 
tbem,  and  who  fostered  their  growing 
talents,  did  not  occasionally  apipear 
amongst  them,  and  give  to  them  that 
meed  of  praise  whi<ih  their  exertions  de- 
■erved? — (Hear,  hear/)  Then,  what 
was  the  expense  of  the  different  visitations 
to  which  the  hon.  proprietor  had  referred  ? 
The  expense  incurred  by  the  directors 
for  going  to  Haileybury,  in  the  past  year, 
was  je99.  18s.  7d. ;  to  Addiscombe, 
£\3^,  6s.  7d. ;  to  Blackwall, where  there 
were  extensive  warehouses,  which  they 
visited  to  see  that  all  was  right,  £5.  Os.  6d.; 
and  for  the  last  three  years,  the  visits  to 
Chatham,  where  there  was  a  dep6t  of 
troops  and  young  men,  cost  ;€  172.  10s.  2d. 
With  respect  to  the  Royal  East -India 
Volunteers,  they  were  a  most  useful  and 


effective  body  of  men.  Hiey  were  com>- 
manded  by  an  honourable  geDt)eiiian,widl 
known  to  this  court  and  to  tiie  poUie, 
who  had  greatly  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
mote their  interests.  Indeed  he  mig|it 
say  that  no  individual  had  exerted  him- 
self more  to  forward  the  interest^^  of  the 
Company,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  than  bis 
honourable  friend  (Col.  Astell)  bad  done, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years*  service. 
He  had  brought  the  corps  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  had  commanded  the  ap- 
probation of  many  of  the  Company's  bett 
officers. —(JTInir,  hear/)  The  amount  of 
the  expense  incurred  for  the  support  of 
the  corps,  as  referred  to  in  the  paper 
which  the  hon.  proprietor  had  read,  was  a 
gross  exaggeration.  The  charge  for  183)^ 
was  jS7,4<30.  ds.;  but  in  that  sum  wa» 
included  a  complete  new  eqnipment,  re- 
gimentals, &c.,  and  that  after  a  service  of 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  estimate^  from 
August  1831  to  August  1832,  waa 
^4<,396.  10s. ;  whilst  in  the  year  ending 
August  1830,  the  expense  was  only 
j£2,927.  Now,  looking  to  the  immense 
property  which  this  corps  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  been  called  on  to 
protect,  he  did  not  think  that  any  man 
could  fairly  assert,  that  this  was  a  waste- 
ful or  extravagant  expenditure.— (Hear,, 
hear/)  With  regard  to  what  tke  hon. 
proprietor  had  said  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ductions not  having  been  made  at  borne 
in  the  same  proportion  that  had  been 
enforced  abroad,  he  would  merely  appeal 
to  his  hon.  friends  around  him,  whether 
large  reductions  had  not  been  made  in 
the  last  and  in  the  present  year  ?  and 
whether  there  was  not,  at  all  times,  as 
anxious  desire  to  effect  redactionet  due 
regard  being  always  had  to  the  efficiencr 
of  the  Company's  service.-— (iSsor,  Aiv  /  j 
Captain  Gewan  said  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  any  weight  in  tlie  aif^ 
ment  that  had  been  used  byway  of  reply. 
He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  place  before 
the  court  the  stigmas  whidi  had  been  east 
on  the  Company,  with  respect  to  their 
wastefolnesfr  and  extra^'agance,  although 
the  honourable  chairman  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  them.  But  it  so  happened, 
that  the  parties  found  fault  with  were 
frequently  the  very  last  persons,,  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  compiainta  that 
were  made.  He  thought  that  the  aign- 
ments  which  were  adduced  against  the 
motion  were  more  specious  and  plausible 
than  any  thing  else.  It  was  pretended  that 
the  directors  could  not  maintain  their  dig- 
nity and  importance  unless  they  employed 
four  horses — (cries  of  no  /  no  /) — ^unlesa 
they  kept  up  a  certain  style^  and  incurred 
a  considerable  degree  of  expense. — (no  / 
no  /)  That  was  a  cipeciea  of  reasonii^ 
or  argument  tiiat  did  not  meet  bis  ideas. 
It  might  answer  ad  captandum  vulgmsy 
but  was  not  suited  for  an  enlightened  au- 
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dience  like  that  which  he  then  addressed. 
He  would  ask  whether  it  was  altogether 
consistent-^whethert  in  &ct,  it  was  quite 
honest — when  thejr  bad  so  large  a  debt, 
and  while  the  directors  were  obliged  to 
refuse  applications  for  relief  on  the  part 
of  the  widows  of  old  and  meritorious  offi- 
cers, in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
GiiiBpany*s  finances ;  was  it,  he  asked* 
under  aa«iL  circumstances,  consistent  to 
expend  money  in  this  way  ?     Wiwh  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  two  col- 
leges in  a  certain  style,  in  order  to  create 
excitement  and  stimulus  amongst  the  stu- 
dents, such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of 
at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge*  or  at  any  of  the 
great  public  seminaries  in  this  country. 
When  he  was  at  the  military  college,Lord 
Hertford  was  in  the  habit  of   coming 
down  ;  no  one,  however,  knew  or  cared 
how  he  travelled,  whether  in  a  coach  and 
four,  or  a  coach  and  pair.     It  had  been 
inainaated  that  he  had  cast  a  slur  on  the 
East-India  volunteers.     He  had  done  no 
snch  thing,  nor  bad  he  any  intention  to 
do  so.    He  liad  merely  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  to  a  printed  statement, 
in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the  East- 
India   volunteers    cost    the    Company 
JC10,000  per  annum.     And  if  it  were  so, 
indeed,  might  not  such  a  charge  be  fiiirly 
deemed  not  only  considerable,  but  unne- 
cessarily extravagant  ?    As  to  the  feasts 
which    the    honourable    proprietor  had 
described  as  being  cold,  and  not  so  de- 
•airable    as    his    own  comfortable    mut- 
ton chop,  he  could  only  say  that  he  had 
dined  at  the  Lord  Mayor*s  feast,  and  got 
'a  cold  bad  dinner,  but  he  knew  for  all 
that  that   it  was  extremely  expensive. 
'Now,  the  two  chairs  received  each  £500 
a-year,  and  the   other  Directors  ^300 
a-year  each,  which,  he  always  understood, 
was  granted  to  defray  coach- hire,  dinners, 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  fno  !  no!) 
They  would  very  soon  have  to  consider 
the  question    of  their    finances.      The 
pamphlet,  a  very  large  one,  of  Mr.  Rick- 
ards,  contained  the  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject to  which  he  bad  before  referred.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  a  distinguished  accountant, 
taking  the  data  contained  in  Mr.  Rick- 
arde'  book,  wound  up  the  financial  state 
<i  the  Company  in  no  veiy  encourag- 
ing way.     Their  debt,  on  the  dOth   of 
April,  1830,  he  stated  at  ^£17,888,812 ; 
losses.  ^2,831,396;  making  a  deficit  of 
je20,7 14,208.     To  which,  if  they  added 
the    capital  stock  of  ^4,000,000,  they 
would  arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  between 
^£24,000,000  and  ^25,000,000. 

Mr.  Twining  rose  to  order.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  hon.  proprietor 
meant  this  as  a  reply  ?  The  hon.  proprie- 
tor had  a  right  to  reply,  but  surely  it  was 
not  strictly  in  order  to  introduce  other 
matters,  which  were  unconnected  with 
his  motion. 


Capt.  Gowan  said,  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed farther  with  the  subject  which  he 
Lad  last  touched  on.  In  India,  according 
to  long  established,  and  he  tliougbt,  silly 
usage,  splendour  of  outside  appearance 
was  very  influential  and  necessary.  But 
some  of  their  best  governors  and  servants 
had  discouraged  the  practice,  and  dispen- 
sed with  the  trumpeters  who  were  em- 
ployed  to  proclaim  their  titles,  and  with 
many  other  ceremonial  attendants.  H0 
did  not,  however,  see  the  necessity  for 
keeping  up  any  sort  of  state  in  making 
these  annual  visits.  {Here  there  was  a 
great  noise  occasioned  by  scraping  tiie  feet 
and  coughing.)  It  was  not  a  factious 
feeling,  or  a  feeling  of  self-interest,  that 
induced  him  to  come  forward;  and  nothing 
should  deter  him  from  bringing  before  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  any  question  which 
he  thought  affected  their  honour  or  their 
interest.  He  knew  that  such  a  motion 
was  not  palatable  there.  He  knew  that 
much  was  not  to  be  expected  in  that  court 
with  reference  to  any  question  that  ipight 
be  raised  on  the  subject  of  expense.  Such 
questions  were  so  rarely  introduced,  tiiat 
he  could  easily  understand  the  reasons 
which  led  some  of  the  proprietors  to  dis- 
approve of  the  present  motion.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  statements 
which  he  had  brought  under  the  atten«- 
tion  of  the  court  would  be  ansyvered.  It 
was  the  more  necessary  that  they-  should 
receive  a  complete  refutation,  because, 
certain  gentlemen  at  Sheffield,  Leeds,  &c  , 
were  labouring  with  great  industry  and 
ability  to  lower  the  Company  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public. 

An  Hon,  Proprietor. — I  had  hoped^ 
after  the  statement  which  the  hon.  cliaiE- 
man  has  furnished,  that  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor would  have  withdrawn  his  ^lotion. 

Captain  Gowoa.—- 1  have  no  objection 
to  withdraw  it- — (Cries  of  no  /  not) 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  tlie 
motion  was  negatived. 

IHDIA  HOUSE  MUSEUM. 

Capt.  Crowan  was  anxious  to  throw  out 
a  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
pany's Museum  in  tibat  House.  The 
British  Museum  was  now  open  to  the 
public  every  day  in  the  week,  except 
Sunday,  and  he  wished  the  Directors  to 
meet  that  example  half  \vay,  and  to  allow 
the  Company's  Museum  to  be  open  to 
the  public  three  days  in  the  week.  The 
Museum  in  that  House  contained  much 
that  was  rare  and  curious ;  but  the  eti- 
quette that  was  to  be  observed  in  procur- 
ing tickets  deterred  a  great  number  of 
persons  from  seeing  the  Museum  at  all, 
or  firom  going  there  as  often  as  they 
wished.  Therefore,  he  conceived  that 
greater  fecilities  should  be  afforded  for  vi- 
siting it  than  had  been  granted  hereto- 
fore.    He  thought  that  every  person  who 
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who  pleased  ought  to  be  aOowed  to  visit 
itt  during  three  days  in  the  week,  without 
tickets,  but  on  merely  writing  their  names 
io  a  boolc  A  board  might  be  put  up  in 
the  India  House  directing  the  way  to  the 
Museum,  axid  stating  the  days  when  it 
was  kept  open.  In  bis  opinion  it  wouM 
be  a  measure  of  improvement  as  well  as 
of  refinement  to  grant  easy  access  to  the 
Museum.  He  threw  out  this  suggestion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proprietors, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  meet  with 
Ibe  approbation  of  the  court. 

The  Ounrmtm  said,  if  any  person  had 
opposed  the  gratification  of  a  laudable 
curiosity  ~  if  respectable  individuals  had 
been  prevented  firom  examining  the  mu- 
seum—4ie  could  then  admit  that  there 
were  grounds  for  the  hon.  proprietor's 
motion.  But  when  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  case— when  individuals  had 
only  to  aend  in  their  names  to  a  director, 
A>r  the  purpose  of  obtaining  admission- 
he  »w  no  necessity  for  altering  the  sys- 
tem. If  they  were  to  admit  all  persons 
who  presentiMl  themselves,  what  would 
be  the  event  ?  Why,  they  must  keep  a 
much  laiger  establishment  of  attendants 
than  they  were  now  ealied  on  to  do— 
an  additK>nal  expense  for  which  they 
would  probably  receive  the  animadversion 
of  the  honourable  proprietor — (hear, 
^or /)—>becsn8e  he  fieared  very  much, 
that,  unless  a  strict  watch  were  kept, 
various  valuable  articles  might,  by  a 
•leight-of-hand  process,  find  their  way 
into  the  pockets  of  some  of  Ae  promis- 
cuous visitors.—- (Htfar,  hear  /)  He  had 
never  heard  the  slightest  complaint 
cfi  this  subject,  and  therefore,  he  could 
not  recommend  the  proposition  to  the 
court 

Mr.  WUks  said,  that  as  a  proprietor  of 
Hiat  court,  he  had  applied  for  a  ticket  of 
admission^  and  found  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Mr.  J,  Poynder  said,  if  the  Museum 
were  thrown  open*  as  the  hon*  proprietor 
wished,  not  merely  was  it  probable  that 
valuable  articles  would  be  abstracted  firom 
4Mie  of  the  most  curious  Oriental  collec- 
tions in  Europe,  but  those  who  attended 
Che  library  for  literary  or  other  important 
purposes,  would  be  so  obstrooted,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  cany 
their  intentions  into  effect.  The  plan 
would  be  found  utterly  impncticable  in 


ifkelf,  even  if  they  greatly  enlaiged  the 
number  of  cutioda.  So  that,  in  the  end, 
the  Directors  would  be  obliged  them- 
selves, in  conMquence  of  the  extreme  in- 
convenience tluit  would  arise,  to  withdraw 
the  boon  which  they  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  grant  on  a  single  application. 
Whilst  he  H'hs  making  some  extensive  re- 
searches in  that  library,  he  had  received 
the  kindest  attention  from  the  librarian 
and  deputy-librarian.  They  not  only 
afforded  him  much  valuable  infonnatioo» 
which  their  studies  had  enabled  them  to 
collect,  but,  to  all  the  inquiries  made,  not 
only  by  himself  but  by  others,  the  most 
ready  attention  was  paid.  The  propriety 
and  the  extreme  assiduity  with  whidi  die 
labours  in  that  department  were  coo- 
ducted,  called  on  him,  as  an  humble  indi- 
vidual, to  declare  how  much  he  felt  him- 
self indebted  and  obliged  to  those  two 
gentlemen.  He  never  had  to  apply  to 
any  of  the  Directors  for  admission.  He 
merely  sent  in  his  name,  and  was  at  onee 
admitted.  He  spent  weeks,  nay  months, 
in  that  precious  repository  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning ;  and  he  thought  it  right 
to  make  this  statement,  lest  it  might  go 
abroad,  that  the  visitors  to  it  were  not 
property  attended  to. 

An  JETon.  Proprietor  observed*  that  tne 
plan  proposed  would  create  a  very  coo* 
siderable  expense. 

Capt.  Gowan  said,  that  the  sale  of  the 
catalogue,  which  he  understood  vras  ia 
progress,  would  meet  the  expense.  He 
had  heard  that  it  was  ooutemplated  to 
transfer  the  Museum  completely  to  the 
British  Museum.  He  wished  that  such 
might  be  the  case,  beeauae  there  the  arti- 
cles would  he  taloNi  proper  care  ot  As 
to  people  beuig  distmrfaed  while  studying 
Oriental  k»re,  he  dki  not  think  that  vrould 
be  the  case  more  than  it  was  at  tiie  lip 
bmy  of  the  British  Museum.  Neither 
did  he  believe  that  artidea  would  be  pur- 
loined. In  his  opinion  there  would  noc^ 
all  at  once,  be  such  an  influx  of  visitors  as 
the  hon.  profMrietor  apprehended.  That 
there  was  some  degree  of  obstruction  in 
procuring  tickets  he  knew;  for  a  friend 
of  his  fimn  the  country,  to  whom  every 
minute  was  important,  had  to  wait  m  eon* 
siderable  time  belbre  he  coidd  get  one. 

Here  the  conversation  aided,  and  the 
Court  adjourned. 
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5M  ^;m;,  1830. 

T.  G.  JJoydj  Esq.,  re-ezainined.<~Tbe 
mode  of  computing  the  interest  on  the 
upset  price  of  tea  is  to  charge  an  interest 
for  six  months  upon  the  funds  placed  in 
China,  for  the  provision  of  investment, 
from  the  time  of  their  being  placed  there 
till  the  arrival  of  the  ships  in  England  ; 
secondly,  to  charge  eighteen  months'  in. 
terest  from  the  orrival  of  the  ship  in  Eng. 
land  till  tlie  realisation  of  the  sale  proceeds 
in  the  Company's  treasury.  (The  witness 
delivered  in  a  statement  shewing  the  exact 
mode  of  computation  for  the  investment 
in  season  1828-9  ;  and  another  sUtement, 
shewing  the  cost  of  each  species  of  tea  in 
the  year  1829.*) 

Injuries  sustained  by  a  caigo  from 
Bombay  or  England  to  China,  which 
would  reduce  the  selling  price  in  China, 
would,  if  not  covered  by  the  insurance, 
increase  the  computed  value  of  the  tale. 
Witness  does  not  think  the  eharge  of  inte- 
rest for  six  months  in  China  is  forbidden 
by  the  Commutation  Act,  The  freight  is 
charged  with  a  year's  interest,  though  the 
greatest  proportion  of  it  is  not  paid  till 
after  the  ship  has  delivered  her  cargo.  Tlie 
Interest  on  the  freight  is  settled  by  an 
average  of  the  different  rates. 

The  tea  put  up  for  consumption  is  often 
.nearly  three  years  from  the  time  of  its 
leaving  Canton  to  the  time  of  its  being 
sold  :  the  average  may  be  eighteen  months. 
Witness  believes  (thoush  he  speaks  with 
hesitation)  that,  supposing  the  Company 
had  a  sufficiency  of  tea  for  one  year's 
consumption,  including  that  in  their 
warehouses  and  that  in  transitu,  they 
would  have  complied  with  the  act.  The 
Company  have  always  been  anxious  to 
promote  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  with 
that  view  to  be  provided  with  an  adequate 
supply  for  any  increased  demand. 

Bills  drawn  by  the  Company  for  the 
payment  of  tea  purchases  sre  on  various 
terms  upon  England ;  in  India,  they  are 
drawn  at  thirty  £iys'  sight.  When  bills  are 
drawn  in  Canton  by  the  Company,  interest 
is  not  charged  till  the  bills  are  satisfied. 

Hm  Company's  apparent  profit  on  their 
China  trade  would  have  appeared  greater, 
in  the  aceounts  given  by  witness,  but  that 
a  great  part  of  the  supply  for  the  China 
investment  is  furnished  through  India,  cm 
reimbursement  of  territorial  charges  paid 
in  England,  and  adjusted  at  the  rate  of 
tschange  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

•  WUdi  b  given  in  voL  UL  p.  190. 


*^  Q,  The  only  difference  being  the  dif. 
ference  between  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  the 
real  rate  of  exchange  between  London  and 
Calcutta,    how  is  this  circumstance  ac- 
counted   for,    that   upon    the    sum   of 
j£l  6,000,000  sterling  trade  between  India 
and  London  there  is  a  difference  arising  Ardm 
that  circumstance  of  £2,004,650,  whilst 
upon  the  trade  between  China  and  London 
of  j£  18,264,000  there  is  only  a  difference 
of  i£  154,500 ;  how  is  that  accounted  for, 
as  the  same  element  of  difference  entering 
into  both  calculations,  the  rate  of  difiW- 
rence  ought  to  be  proportionate  ?— >^. '  It 
depends  upon  the  amount  that  has  becto 
respectively  applied  to  the  two  trades  of 
those  sums  for  which  we  pay  the  high  rate 
of  exchange.     This  high  rate  of  exchange 
attaches  only  to  the  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vances made  from  commerce  to  the  terri- 
tory ;  there  have  been  other  funds  applied 
to  the  China  investment  upon  which  the 
Board's  rates  of  exchange  have  no  operA- 
tion.     Equally  so  in  India ;   all  commer- 
cial funds  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  com- 
putation, only  those  sums  arising  from  the 
re- payment  of  the  advances  which   the 
commerce  has  made  to  the  territory.     Q, 
Why  do  you  take  in  your  calculation  of 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the  East- India  Com. 
pany's  trade  between  India  and  China, 
the  prime  cost  at  6s.  8d.,  when  you  state 
that  the  prime  cost  was  called  by  yon  the 
sum  which  the  tale  cost  the  Eiut-India 
Company,  delivered  into  the  treasury  at 
Canton  from  the  investments  they  have 
made?«»^.  Because  upon  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  from  the  year  1814  down 
to  the  latest  period,  thv  tale  has  been  prov- 
ed to  cost,  within  a  fraction,  6s.  8d.     Q, 
Then  what  you  state  is,  that  the  tale  de- 
livered into  the  treasury  at  Canton  Im$, 
ever  sinoe  the  year  1814,  cost  the  Company 
68.  8d.  upon  the  average  ?— >^.  Within  a 
fraction.      Q,  When  you  state  that  the 
aTerage  value  of  the  tale  since  1814  has 
been  6s.  8d.,  is  that  the  average  made  up 
of  all  the  bills  drawn  upon  Enghmd  and 
India,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  Company  at  Canton  ? 
'■^A    Upon  every  transaction    that   baa 
drawn  money  into  the  treasury  at  Canton. 
Q,  Then,  of  course,  it  would  have  been 
higher  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exchange 
having  fidlen  from  Canton  upon  England? 
A,  In  whatever  degree  the  exchange  has 
fallen,  the  Company  has  had  the  benefit  of 
it  upon  all  the  bills  the  sopereargdbs  hare 
drAwn.     Q.  Supposing  that  the  whole  of 
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the  credit  created  to  the  Company  at  Can- 
ton bad  been  produced  by  tbe  sale  of  in- 
▼estments  from  India  or  from  England, 
the  tale  must  have  been  valued  higher  than 
6«.  8d.?— ^.  By  taking  a  part  of  the  cre- 
dit by  bills  of  eicbange,  certainly  that  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  tale.  Q. 
Did  you  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  benefit 
arising  from  the  fall  of  the  exchange  ac- 
crued to  the  Company,  or  to  the  consu- 
mers of  tea  in  this  country  ? — A,  If  the 
Company  obtain  money  at  a  low  rate  of 
eichange,  that  benefit  rej»ts  with  them; 
but  tbe  consumer  of  the  tea  has  tbe  benefit 
of  it  in  the  upset  price.  Q*  In  what  way 
does  the  Company  decide  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  they  will  put  up  at  the  sales? — A, 
That  decision  does  not  rest  witli  my  de- 
partment; it  is  with  our  Commercial 
Committee,  which  I  do  not  attend  ordi- 
narily. Q.  Since  cotton  is  no  longer  re- 
ceivMi  as  revenue  at  Bombay,  have  not  tbe 
Company  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  cotloo 
there  to  send  to  China  ? — A  They  have  pur» 
chased  cotton  to  send  to  China.  Q.  Are  you 
aware  at  what  rate  of  eichaoge  the  price  of 
tbe  cotton  at  Bombay  is  brought  into  the 
account  at  the  India- House,  in  tbe  prime 
cost  of  the  tea,  or  how  is  that  settled  ?— 
A,  I  cannot  exactly  state  from  recollec- 
tion ;  I  think  it  is  216  rupees  for  100  doU 
lars.  Q.  In  the  transactions  between 
Bombay  and  Canton,  do  you  take  tbe 
whole  cost  in  tales,  or  do  you  take  partly 
the  prime  cost  as  valued  at  Bombay,  and 
partly  the  value  in  China  ?— ^.  Tlie  cost 
of  t^  cotton  would  lie  tbe  number  of  rti- 
peea  we  pay  for  at  tbe  Board's  rates.  Q, 
Then  you  would  debit  commerce  with  that 
advance  at  the  Board's  rate  "i-^A,    Yes. 

John  Cratofiirdf  Esq.,  re-examined.— 
The  greater  part  of  tbe  process  of  mining 
and  refining  the  metal  (tin)  in  tbe  island 
of  Bancs,  is  done  by  Uie  Chinese ;  all  that 
is  done  well  is  done  by  them.  They  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  indispensable  in  the  labours  of  tbe 
mines.  A  great  deal  of  machinery  is  used 
in  tbe  mining,  which  is  made  by  the  Chi- 
nese. There  are  no  other  people  in  that 
part  of  the  world  who  know  how  to  con- 
atruct,  or  to  make  use  of  machinery. 
There  is  a  very  large  population  working 
flold  mines  in  Borneo.  There  is  a  large 
import  and  export  of  this  g6ld  at  Singa- 
pore every  year.  The  Chinese  work  the  gold 
mines  exclusively,  on  their  own  account 
There  is  so  much  land  in  Borneo,  that 
'  any  body  may  have  it ;  but  they  are  per- 
manent settlers.  The  gold  mines  are  in 
tbe  country  lying  between  Pontiana  and 
Sambas,  towards  tbe  S.W.  part  of  the 
iaiand,  not  very  far  from  the  coast,  at  tbe 
foot  of  tbe  mountains.  The  gold  is  from 
streams,  or  found  in  alluvial  land.  The 
bulk  of  the  gold  brought  to  Singapore 
from  various  quarters  is  produced  through 
Chinese  industry.     The  Chinese  are  em- 


ployed in  tbe  sana  «a]p<«%tbe  eastern  coast 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.    IWi  export  of 
gold  has  generally  amounted  to  l|0(llillbs. 
troy.     Witness  concurs  in  a  staaamcM  «f 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  that  '*  a  great  pea- 
portion  of  the  trade  between  China  and 
Batavia  is  now  (1813)  carried  on  by  Chi. 
nese  capitalists  trading  direct  from  Amoy, 
and  tbe  northern  parts   of   China,    with 
which  a  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrict  a 
trade   which  appears  to  have  been  so  long 
established,  and  which  proves  so  essential 
and  advantageous  to  all  concerned  in  it.** 
Witness  does  not  agree  in  all  the  opinions 
stated  in    the  following  extract  of  a  let' 
ter  from  Sir  S.  Raffles,  dated  Bencoolen, 
1820  :  ^*  What  you  observe  with  respect 
to  British  cottons,  through   this   port  to 
China,  is  a  most  important  question  ;  the 
afikir  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  nothing 
more  easy.     Upwards  of  10,000  tons  of 
raw  cotton  are  annually  sent  to  China  from 
our  territories  in    India :  why  should  we 
send  raw  produce  to  encourage  the  industry 
of  a  foreign  nation  at  the  expense  of  omr 
manufacturers  ?     If  India  cannot  manu- 
facture sufficiently  cheap,  England   can, 
and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  cheapness  of  oar 
manufactures,  unless  we  can  bring  them 
into  fair  competition.     I   see  no  reason 
why  Qiina  should  not  be,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,   clothed  from    England;  no  people 
study  cheapness  so  much,  and  if  we  can 
undersell  them,  we  have  only  to  find  tbe 
way  of  introducing  the  article.     Tbe  mo~ 
nopoly  of  the  East- India   Company  ipi 
England,  and  of  tbe   Hong  merdmnts  in 
China,  precludes  the  idea  of  any  thing 
like  fair  competition  in  our  own  sJiips,  or 
in  the  port  of  Canton.     Not  but  the  East- 
India  Company  can,  and  perhaps  will,  as- 
sist as  far  as  in  them  lies,  but  their  diips 
are  too  expensive.  The  articles  would  also 
pass  through  tbe  Hong  merchants  before 
they  reached  the  general   trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  intermediate  benefits  would 
form  another  barrier."  The  witness  difiers 
from  tbe  doctrine  that  we  ought  not  to  en- 
courage the  industry  of  a  foreign  nation, 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.     He  doea  not 
know  what  is  meant  by  tbe  industry  of  a 
foreign   nation.      If  by  this  industry  ii 
meant  that  of  the  natives  of  India,  who  are 
not   foreigners,  but   British  subjects,    be 
entirely  agrees  in  thinking  that  it  is  veiy 
practicable  to  supply  China  widi  our  cot- 
ton manufactures,  and  in  tbe  probability 
of  our  contributing  very  materially  towards 
clothing  China  from  England.     There  is 
a  mode  of  evading  the  duty  by  junks,  whidi 
also  pay  no  port  charges.     (Hie  witness 
delivered   in   22    different  acoounta  and 
statements  relating  to  the  tea  trade.) 
29/A  AprU. 
J,  C,    Melvifl,   Esq.  re-examined. — Q, 
Will    you    explain    tbe   principle    upon 
which  the  Company  fix  tbe  U|>aet  price  of 
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tbcirteas? — A,  The  Act  of  the  24  Geo. 
1 1  I.e.  S8,  usually  called  the  Commutation 
Act,  precludes  the  Company  from  putting 
up  their  tea  for  sale  at  any  prices  which 
sbally  upon  the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put  up 
a^  any  one  sale,  exceed  the  prime  cost 
thereof,  with  the  freight  and  charges  of 
laporutton,  together  with  lawful  interest 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  tea  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  common  premium 
of  insurance,  as  a  compensation  for  the  sea 
risk  incurred  thereon.  The  first  point 
that  the  Company  have  to  consider  in  car- 
rying that  law  into  effect  is,  how  they  are 
to  compute  the  prime  cost  of  their  teas. 
All  the  Company's  consignments  and  re- 
mittanccs  to  China  are  made  entirely  with 
a  view  to,  and  do  in  fact  terminate  in, 
supplying  their  treasury  at  Canton  with 
funds  for  the  provision  of  tea.  The  course 
of  proceeding  which  the  Company  adopt 
each  season  is  this :  they  first  take  a  view 
of  ilie  state  of  the  market,  and  of  the  pro- 
bable demand  for  tea,  and  according  to 
that  view  frame  their  indent  for  a  quantity 
of  tea  to  be  brought  from  China  sufficient 
to  keep  up  a  year's  consumption  before- 
hand, as  required  by  law,  and  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  that  tea  in  tales.  The  next 
step  is  to  provide  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  tea.  With  that  view  they  buy  cotton  in 
India  for  consignment  to  China,  which  is 
p  lid  for  in  rupees  received  in  reimbursement 
of  sums  disbursed  in  sterlinfr,  on  account  of 
that  portion  of  the  territorial  charges  of  In- 
dia which  is  incurred  in  England.  They 
direct  the  supercargoes  to  receive  dollars  in 
China  in  exchange  for  bills  upon  India, 
which  are  paid  in  rupees,  received  in  like 
manner.  They  purchase  British  manu- 
factures to  consignment  for  China,  which 
are  of  course  paid  for  in  sterling.  A  very 
small  portion,  about  one-sixteenth  of  the 
whole,  in  18'28-9y  was  provided  by  bills 
drawn  in  China  upon  the  Company  in 
London.  The  prime  cost  of  the  tea 
brought  to  England  under  these  arrange- 
ments is  the  sum  expended  in  sterling  in 
providing  the  tales  with  which  the  tea  was 
bought,  including  freight  and  charges  up. 
on  the  outward  consignments,  which  are  in 
fact  remittances,  and  upon  the  homeward 
investment  of  tea.  Q.  Does  it  also  in- 
clude the  charge  of  interest? — /4,  Interest 
forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  cliarges.  The 
Company,  as  merchants,  are  entitled  to 
charge  interest  from  the  date  of  expending 
the  money  in  making  the  remittances  un- 
til the  period  when,  if  they  were  free  from 
the  restriction  of  the  Commutation  Act, 
they  would  be  in  the  situation  to  sell  the 
tea.  That  Act,  however,  restrains  the 
Company  from  selling  their  tea  immedi. 
atcly  upon  its  arrival,  by  requiring  that 
they  should  keep  a  considerable  stock  on 
hand ;  and  in  order  that  tliey  may  suffer 
no-loss  on  that  account,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Comi»ny  shall  add  to  the  prime  cost 
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of  the  tea  lawful  interest  from  the  time  of 
its  arrival  in  Great  Britian.  Combining, 
therefore,  ordinary  usage,  as  respects  inter- 
est being  included  in  the  invoice  charges, 
with  the  parliamentary  enactment,  the  up- 
set  price  of  the  tea  should  include  interest 
from  the  time  of  the  first  expenditure  to  the 
time  when  the  sale  proceeds  of  the  teas  are 
realised.  Q,  You  state  that  interest  is 
charged  from  the  date  when  the  money  is 
expended  in  providing  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tea  ;  is  that  the  principle  upon 
which  you  charge  interest?—^.  That  is 
the  principle  which  regulates  the  Compa- 
ny's charge  of  interest.  The  amount  of 
tlie  charge  is  not  minutely  ascertained  from 
year  to  year;  but  I  have  taken  out  the 
particulars  oftlieyear  1838-9,  which  is 
that  of  which  tlie  Committee  liave  had  a 
statement  of  the  items  of  the  upset  prioesy 
and  I  have  ascertained  that  the  Company*! 
charge  for  interest,  although  regulated  up. 
on  the  principle  which  I  have  explained, 
falls  short  of  what  it  would  be  upon  an  ac- 
tual computation.  Q,  Will  you  explain 
upon  what  data  you  go  7—^.  The  invoice 
charge  of  interest  u|)on  tlie  outward  con- 
signments from  England  is  six  months, 
and  I  have  ascertained  that  the  proceeds  of 
these  consignments  in  the  last  year,  1828-9, 
were  not  realized  for  ten  months  upon  an 
average.  Again,  the  charge  which  the 
Company  make  of  interest  under  the  Com- 
mutation Act  is  for  eighteen  montlis,  and 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  average  period 
that  the  tea  is  in  warehouse  here  is  twenty 
months.  Q.  Can  you  state  what  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  required  for  the  purchase 
of  tea  in  China  is  r;:i^d  by  bills  in  India, 
or  by  consignments  of  merchandize  from 
India?— ^.  The  whole  portion  remitted 
from  India  amounts  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  including  consignments  of 
merchandize  from  India  to  China,  as  well 
as  bills  drawn  from  China  upon  India.  Q. 
That  proportion  which  has  been  raised  by 
being  remitted  from  India  being  raised  in 
dollars  in  exchange  for  rupees,  bow  is  the 
sterling  value  of  the  rupees  calculated  ?— 
A.  At  the  intrinsic  par  of  the  rupee,  com- 
puting the  value  of  fine  silver  at  the  old 
mint  standard  of  5s.  2d.  an  ounce.  Q.  But 
there  is  at  present  no  such  standanl  in  sil- 
ver?-—^. I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that 
circumstance.  The  standard  in  this  coun- 
try being  gold,  there  is  no  such  standard 
as  5s.  2d. ;  nor  can  there,  I  apprehend,  be 
any  accurate  standard  for  silver,  but  the 
market-price,  in  a  country  whera  the  stand- 
ard is  gold.  Q  What  is  the  market- 
price  of  silver  at  present?—.^.  4s.  lid.  an 
ounce.  Q.  The  market  value  appears  then  to 
be  3d,  per  ounce  less  than  the  amount  ob- 
served in  the  Company's  calculations,  has 
not  there  been  ai^  over-valuation  in  your 
computation  of  the  tale  to  that  extent? — ^. 
If  the  Committee  were  to  restrict  their 
view  to  the  two  or  three  last  years,  un« 
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ddubtadly   thtre  wovld  appMr  to  Imiy« 
boen  an  orfr-vmhiation  of  the  talc,  in  that 
respect;     but   in   former    yean  of  the 
present  charter  the  market  pdce  of  silver 
considerably  eicecded  the*  old  mint  stand- 
ard of  5s.  8d.  and  I  have  ascertained  thai 
upon  an  average  of  all   the  yean  since 
1814-5,  there  is  only  a  fractional  differ, 
enee  between  the  ▼alue  of  tlie  rupee  at  the 
market  price  and  at  the  old  slandard.     Q» 
Then,  from  your  statement,  it  would  appear 
that  upon  an  average  of  yeais  there  fans 
not  been  any  over-valuaiticm  of  the  tale  by 
the  system  the  Company  have  observed  of 
bringing  the  rupees  into   dollars  ?-^^. 
That  is  what  I  meant  to  say ;  and  I  would 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  Board  of  Coo«- 
troul,  acting  upon  the  authority  given  to 
them  by  Parliament,  compel  the  QMnpeny 
to  .credit  the  Indian  territory  with  the  ru- 
pee at  more  than  12  per  cent,  above  the 
old  standard  of  5s.  8d.,   which  valuation 
being  one  to  which  the  Company  as  ad-> 
vised,  are  bound  by  law  to  submit,  they 
would  bwre  been  perfectly  justified  in  ap- 
plying to  their  transactions  with   China. 
Q,^  '6aX  being  the  case,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  their  not  having  proportionately 
incrcMed  the  upeet  price  of  tea?— ^.  The 
Company  have  never  acquiesced  in  the  rates 
of  eidumge  prescribed  by  the  Boerd,  but 
have  perseverad  up  to  the  present  time  in 
earnestly  remonstrating  against  the  obser- 
vance of  those  lalss,  and  in  entreating  a 
revision  of  them.    TIm  China  accounts  are 
no*   legally   within    the  control    of   the 
Board ;  ami  therafore,  although  the  Com- 
pany must  submit  to  the  loss  by  this  ex- 
change, yet  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
give  the  Icest  sanction  to  the  rates  by  in-- 
troducing  them  into  the  valuation  of  the 
tale  in  computing  the  cost  of  tea,  the  more 
especially  as,  if  they  had  done  so,  it  would 
have  had  the  effect,  which  I  trust  I  may  be 
permitted  to  sey  the  Compeny  always  de^ 
precate,  of  raising  the  upset  price  of  tea. 
Q..  Do  not  the  Oimpany  adopt  n  different 
mode  of  valuing  the  tale  in  their  account 
of -profit  and  loss  from  that  which  you  have 
explained  with  referance  to  the  upset  price 
ofiea?-^^.  Yes.     In  their  profit  and  lees 
aceoimts  they  adopt  the  fixed  rate  of  Gs.  8d« 
as  a  medium  rate;  and   the  Committee 
will  see  that  the  Company  are  compelled 
to  use  a  different  rate  in  this  account,  as  the 
effbot  of  the  -Board's  rates  must  be  adjusted 
in  the  profit  and  loss.     With  respect  to  this 
old  rate  of  9s.  6d. ,  I  find  that  it  was  recog- 
nised in  the  year  1781,  in  a  paper  append- 
ed to  the  Ninth  Report  of  a  select  Com- 
mittee of  the   House    of  Commons  on 
Esst* India  Affairs,  being  a  Report  from  a 
Committee    of    £s6t. India    Proprietors, 
adopted  by  the   General   Court,  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  as 
It  explains  the  view  which  was  then  taken 
of  what  constituted  firime  cost,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  reading:  «  With  respect  to 


mfrchandiae  sent  out fifnm  Eogbuid  t»  In. 
din,  and  merchandise  ratumed  hone  ftom 
thence,  the  produce  must  vasy  according 
to,  the  market  abroad  and  at  home,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ideal  value  afiiaed  to  foreigo 
currency,  but  ean  only  afibct  the  Compaoyf 
or  be  dedded,  on  the  following  position; 
for  iaetanee,  suppose  jClOO  laid  out  in 
broad-cloth  in   England  aella  in  Bengal 
for  1,200  current  rupees;  if  on,  ihw  occasion 
the  exchange  be  reckoned  at  2s.  per  current 
rupee,  the  profit  is  20  per  cent.;  if  As.  3d. 
the  profit  is  S5<per  cent. :  again,  if  the 
produce  of  1,200  corrsnt  rupees  be  laid 
out  in  muslins,  and-  these,  when  brought 
to>£ogland,  sell  for  jGL50,  the  produce  of 
the  operation,  reckoning  at  28.  the  current 
rupee,  will  be  1,500  current  rupees,  or  an 
apparent  profit  of  25  per  cent. ;  at  2s.  Sd. 
the  current  rupee  will  be  IfSSSj*  or  an  ap. 
parent  profit  of  only  \9jf  per  cent.     But 
the  real  profit  tothe  Conqiany  in  England, 
by.  comparison  of  first  costs,  will  be  50per 
cent.,  which  is  the  only  point  that  can  be 
established,  let  the  discussion  be  carried  on 
ever  so  long,  except  that  the  higher  the  ex- 
change in  India  the  grceter  the  appncent 
profit  there^  and  the  reverse  in  England ; 
so  that,  for  the  purpoee  of  the  preeent  cal- 
culation, yeur  Committee  have  adopted  the 
Company's  valuation;  vix  tale  Gs.  8d.*' 
The  Committse  will  observe,  thet  this  laU 
ter  principle  of  oomparing  first  coeu  is 
that  which  the  Company  now  adopt.     The 
paper  which  I  liave  read  was  before  Par- 
liament a  short  time  previously  to  the  pass 
ingof  the  Commutation  Act;  the  clause 
in. which  afiReoting  tlie  question  of  prime 
cost  was  proposed  by  the  Company  in  the 
very  terma  in  which  it  is  enacted.    Q,  Can 
you  state  to  the  Comaiitlee  what  has  been 
the  average  cost  of  tfae^tale  to  the  Company 
since  1814,  upon  the  prinoi^e  which  yon 
have  been  esplaioliig?-«>j|,  Tbm  nvetifpe 
cost  of  the  tain  to  the  Company  ainee 
1814^15,  upontha  principle  which  I  have 
explained,  hes  heen  6$.  7-5O0d.   Q.  What 
haebeen  the  ajrerage  rate  per  tale  since 
1814  at  which  bills  have  be«i  drown  upon 
the  Company  in  England  from  Canton  P-— 
ji.  The  average  rate  per  tale  at  which  the 
Company   have  been  drawn  upon  frem 
Canton  sinoe  1814.15  is  Gs.  8*77d.    The 
Committee  will  see  that  if  thet  principle 
had  been  observed,  the  charge  of  interest 
in  the  computation  would  be  for  twelve 
months  less  than  that  included  in  the  Com- 
pany's calculation,  because  bille  of  ex- 
change would  comprise  the  interest  lor 
tbf  t  period ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Company's  calculation    Includes  chsrgva 
that  would  be  incurred  if  supplies  wero 
obtained  by  bills.     Adjusting  both  aides 
of  tlie  calculation,  I  find  that  the  rate  at 
which  the  tale  would  have  been  computed 
in  the  upset  price  of  tea,  if  the  bill  of  ex- 
change rate  had  been  the  principle  of  conu 
putation,  would  liavebeea  6s.  8*94 9d.  de- 
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«imal0«     Q,  D0  ygfu  not  consider  tbst  k 
b  Um  ordinary  UMgo  to  value  the  coin  of 
m  fortigo  ooantry  ospended  in  the  purcbai^ 
of  contlgnmeota  to  Bngland  la  ttf rling  at 
the  current  rale  of  txchaoge  ?-*^.  I  am 
porlbctl  J  aware  tha*  such  k  the  usual  prafr- 
fiee  ;  the  principle,  indeed,  •eems*  quite 
clear.  In  ordinary  caset  it  very  frequently 
bappene  that  the  cargo  abroad  is  purcliased 
with  funds  fmiied  by  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  cost  of  those  goods  in  sterling  would^ 
in  such  a  case,  bo  the  sterling  amount  of 
the  bills ;  but  the  adoption  of  any  such  sya- 
ten  by  the  Company  in  their  present  cir- 
eutnstances,    even    were    it     practicable^ 
would  defeat  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
Legfelatute  in  respect  of  India.     If  the 
Company  were  to  buy  their  teas  by  means 
of  bills  upon  themselves,  they  would  have 
to  pay  those  bills  out  of  the  proceedsof  the 
teas,  and  then  there  would  iiot  be  funds  for 
the  territorial  charges  of  India.     Q.  Will 
3»oa  explain  to  the  Commitcee  what  is  the 
nature  and  the  amount  of  thoM  territorial 
chargae?-*^.    They   comprise  the  reim* 
koMement  to  the  public  of  that  portion  of 
the  expenditure  of  Oreat  Britain  which  is 
incunredin  respect «f  His  Majesty's  troops 
•iwlngin  India.  They  also  embrace  tlie  fur. 
loughandreiirtdallowancesof  officers  in  the 
Company**  army  ihe  cost  of  territorial  stores 
■eot  to  India,  political  freight  and  demur- 
wage,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  interest  of 
the  Indian  debt,     llie  aggregate  of  those 
wveial  charges  may  bo  stated  to  amount, 
upon  the  average^  to  £Sfi0O,O00  per  an-» 
nuoi)  which  is  remitted  by  the  Company 
iwincipally  through  theif  India  and  China 
Mnie ;  and  the  Indhin  territory  has  the 
important  benefit  of  effhcting  this  remits 
lance  at  advantageous  ratae  of  exchange. 
Q,  In  what  mode  does  the  lefritory  obtain 
this  advantage  ?--><.  The  territory  obtains 
this  advaotage  by  remitting  the  three  mil- 
lions annually  at  the  Board  ratce  of  ex- 
change, -2s.  3'84d.  per  sicca  rupee.     Q< 
Can  yoo  state  to  the  CooMnittee  what  pro. 
portion  of  the  remittance  is  efieetsd  through 
the  China  trade? — jti  At  present  about 
cme  million  steriipg  per  tnnoni.     it  has 
been,  and  it  continues  to  he,  the  policy  ol 
Ihe  Company  to  increase  the  remittanoae 
through  that  mode.     Q,  At  what  rate  do 
the  Company  credit  the  Indian  territory 
with  the  sums  so  remitted  7-^^,  At  Ss. 
S*84d.  the  sicca  rupee.     Q.  Instead  of  Is. 
lid.,  for  the  reasons  you  havestattfd? — ^» 
Is.    lid.  is^   I  believe,  the  market  rato 
BOW.    Q,  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee 
what  is  the  present  rate  of  exchange  in  In- 
dia for  bills  upon  England  ?—.^.  The  last 
quotation  I  have  seeA  is  Is.  Ud.  per  siccn 
iupee.>  Q.  Totthafvestaled  that  this  reoail* 
tance  is  at  2s.  Sd.  instead  of  Is.  lid*     Ia> 
that  2s.  3d.  put  upon  the  tea  in  computing 
the  upset  price  ? — A.  No ;  the  computa- 
tion of  that  part  of  tlie  remittance  from  In- 
dia, which  afiects  the  upset  price  of  tea,  is 
JsiaiJifur.  N.&  Vol.7.No.28. 


made,  as  I  have  already  explained,  at  fbe 
ok)  mint  standard  of  5s.  2d.,  which  values 
the  rupee  at  about  2s.0}d.   Q.  StHl  would 
it  not  appear,  according   to  tlie  computa. 
•tion  of  the  rupee  being  valued  at  2s.  O^d. 
whilst  in  Bengal  the  exchange  is  Is.  1  Id., 
that  it  ie  taken  at  l§d.  beyond   the  real 
worth  in  Bengal  of  the  rupee?— ^.  But 
the  Company,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given,  cannot  extend    their  drafts  upon 
themselves  from  Bengal  withont  defeating 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  the  In- 
dian charges,  and  the  cost  of  the  Company 
placing  tlieir  rupees  in  Bengal  under  the 
system  prescribed  by  the  Act  moch  more 
than  accounts  for  that  difference.     Q^  Can 
you  state  to  the  Committee  at  what  rate, 
upon  the  average,  since  1814,  the  Company 
have  placed  the  tale  in  China  by  means  of 
bills   upon    India?— .^.  5s.   10*04d.     Q. 
Can  you  also  state  at  what  rate  by  consign- 
ments of  merchandize  from    India? — A 
68.  7*96d.     Q.  It  would  then  appear  that 
the  consignments  of  merchandixe  have  been 
•  much  less  profitable  mode  of  remittance 
than  that  of  bills ;  how  do  you  account  for 
the   Company  having  continued  to  adopt 
that  mode? — A.  The  rate  I  have  mention- 
ed for  merchandixe  of  6s.  7*S6d.  includes 
freight,  which,  had  the  funds  been  raised 
by  Ulls,  must  have  been  charged  upon  the 
tea;  omitting  freight,  the  cost  of  the  tale 
by  consignments  of  merchandixe  from  In* 
dia  to  China  is  reduced  to  5s.  7 'Ted.     Q. 
Then  you  mean  to  state  that  the  upset  price 
has  been  rather  kept  down  than  otherwiso 
by  the  practice  of  the  Company  in  sending 
merchandize  from  India  to   China  ? — A, 
Clearly  so ;  and  encouragement  has  at  the 
same  time  been  given  by  the  Company  to 
the  trade  in  an  important  article  of  Indian 
produce.     Q.  Can  you  state  at  what  rate 
the  tale  has  been  placed  in  China  by  con. 
signmentsof  British   manufactures?—^. 
At  7s.  0*49d.     Q.  You  take  the  average 
since   1814?—-^.   Since   1814  ;  the  rate 
would  be  lower  if  we  took  an  average  for  a 
•mailer  period  of  years.    Q.  Then  you  are 
of  opinion  that  the  most  disadvantageoua 
mode  which  the  Company  can  adopt  of 
providing  funds  for  the  purchase  of  teas  is 
by  sending   British  manufactures? — A,  I 
think  that  must  be  admitted.     Q.  That 
being  the  case,  can  you  explain  why  the 
Company  have  continued  to  adopt   that 
m«>de,  that   being  so  disadvantageous  ?— 
A,  Tlie  Committee  must  of  course  be  aware 
that  the  Company  have  always  from  policy 
been  desirous  of  exporting  the  produce 
and   manufactures  of    Oreat   Britain    to 
places  to  which  they  have  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege  of  trading,  and  I  believe  I  may  say 
that  the  Company  have  felt  themselves  un* 
der  something  of  a  moral  obligation  to  do 
so.  This  policy  has  at  different  times  been 
not  only  sanctioned  but  enjoined  in   tlie 
charters  granted  to  the  Company  and   in 
legislative  enactments.     At  the  period  of 
(2F) 
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the  last  renewal  of  the   charter,  the  trade 
with  India  being  then  opened,  of  course 
tlie  Company  ceased  to  feel  it  obligatory 
upoD  tliem  then  to  send  British  manufac- 
tures to  India,  although  they  determined 
not  to  cease  doing  so  until  it  should  b^ 
come  absolutely   necessary;  but  as  they 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
China,  they  felt  the  force  of  liie  old  obli- 
gation still  binding  upon  them,  asrelatinit 
to  exports  to  that  country  ;  and  it  was  well 
understood  between  the  King's  ministers 
in   1813,  and  the  r^rcsentatives  of  the 
Company,  that   these    exports  to  China 
were  to  be  continued.     I  may  add,  tliat 
when  in  1826  (he  Company  found  it  neces- 
sary, from  the  state  of  the  tradet  materially 
to  restrict  exports  of  British  manufactures 
to  India,  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  Indian  Board,  remonstrated 
against  that  determination  ;  and  as  that  re^ 
lated  to  exports  to  India,  I  think  tlte  Com- 
pany were  entitled  to  conclude  tliat  the 
remonarance  would  have  been  much  more 
decided  if  it  liad  had  reference  to  exports 
to  China.     But  independently  of  the  po- 
licy which  has  actuated  these  exports  of 
British   produce  and  rof  nufactures,   it  by 
no  means  appears  to  me  that  the  tale  has 
been  valued  more  highly  than  it  would 
have  been  if  all  the  funds  (or  buying  tea 
had   been  provided  in  either  of  the  other 
modes;   for  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
Company  could  have  materially  increased 
their  supplies  of  cotton  to  India,  or  their 
demand  upon  the  Canton  market  for  mo- 
ney in  exchange  for  bills,  without  immedi- 
ately either  lessening  the  value  of  the  cot- 
ton in  China,  or  raising  the  exchange  for 
the  bills.     I  would  further  state,  tliat  in  a 
concern  of  so  much  magnitude  and  im- 
portance as  tliat  of  the  Company's  in  Chi. 
na,  it  is  necessary  that  they  sliould  be  se** 
cure  against  the  possible  failure  of  funds 
there,  which  might  be  the  consequence  of 
their  having  recourse  to  only  one  methodof 
remittance.     Tlie  Company  act  upon    a 
system ;  and   I   would  submit  that  one 
good  tcbt  by  which  tiwit  system  might  be 
tried  would  be,  whether  the  valuation  of 
the   tale,  by   all  the  combined    methods 
which  the  Company  have  pursued,  is  or  is 
not  as  good  for  the  public  as  if  the  Com- 
pany had   supplied  their  treasury  by  con- 
signments of  bullion.     Q.   Are  you  able 
to  state  to  the  Committee  what,  upon  the 
ftverage  since  1814,  would  have  been  th^ 
cost  of  the  tale,  if  the  consignments  bad 
been  entirely  in  bullion? — A.  6*.  6 '278c?., 
which,  by  the  addition  of  the  changes  now 
included  in  the  valtiation  of  the  tale  pro- 
duced by  consignments  of  merchatHlize  to 
China,  would  be  increased  to  6s.  10'49(k/., 
which  is  %'9&dd,  in  excess  of  the  cost^  at 
which,  by  the  Company's  combined  ope- 


rations, the  tale  has  been  placed  in  China. 
Q.  Can  you  explain  upon  what  grounds 
you  make  this  ^uation  which  you  have 
just  given  to  the  Committee  ?— ^.  I  take 
the  average  market  price  of  dollar  sUtct 
in  London  in  eaeh  year  since  1814-15;  I 
add  nine  months'  interest,  at  the  rate 
borne  by  the  Company's  bond  debt  in 
England,  insurance  at  the  market  rate, 
and  one  per  cent,  for  brokerage,  shipping 
expenses,  and  freight-  Q*  yfhaX  is  the 
amount  of  the  iosuranoe? — A,  It  has 
.varied  ;  it  waa  four  per  cent,  in  the  early 
years :  and  that  which  the  Company  now 
adapt  is  three  per  cent.  Q.  Do  you 
take  that  calculation  from  fiscts  1—A .  From 
the  rate  of  sea  insurance  adjudged  every 
year  by  the  mercantile  committee  at  the 
India  House.  Q-  Is  that  upon  bullion  ?^ 
A.  The  Company  nut  being  in  the  habit 
of  exporting  bullion,  the  Committee  do 
not  fix  a  separate  rate  for  bullion.  X  have 
taken  the  rate  for  merchandize.  The  rate 
for  bullion  is,  I  believe,  leas ;  but  the 
difference  will  not  affect  the  principle  of 
the  calculation  I  have  now  submitted. 
It  would  make  a  small  alteration  in  the 
degree.  Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  evi- 
dence to  the  Committee,  that  a  very  laige 
sum,  amounting  to  two  millions  sterlings 
might  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  bills 
upon  England.  Do  you  think,  to  that 
extent,  it  would  be  possible  so  to  obtain 
money  in  exchange  upon  England  ? — A* 
Any  opinion  I  can  give  upon  that  point 
roust  be  formed  from  a  perusal  of  the 
official  despatches  of  the  Company's  Se- 
lect Committee  in  China ;  and  firom  what 
they  have  at  different  times  reported  of 
the  state  of  the  money  market  at  Canton, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  entertain  veiy 
great  doubts  whether  ao  huge  a  siun  as 
two  millions  sterling  could  be  raised  by 
bills  upon  £ngland  in  any  one  year,  and 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  oouhl  not  be 
done  consecutively  horn  year  to  year; 
were  it  otherwise,  the  rate  of  exchange 
woiUd  be  so  enhanced  by  the  demand  as 
to  make  the  tale  much  more  expensive 
than  under  the  present  system.  Besides, 
if  the  Company  were  known  to  depend 
on  that  mode  of  supply,  they  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  few  merchants  at  Canton, 
who  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  com- 
bine and  dictate  the  rate  of  exchange, 
which  inconvenience  is  not  merely  specu- 
lative;  it  is  one  which  the  Company's 
servants  in  China  have  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  their  limited  de- 
mands for  money  in  exchange  for  bills. 
I  would  again  remind  the  Committee, 
that  the  Company  cannot  grant  the  bills, 
or  rather  if  they  were  to  grant  them^  the 
law  would  be  defeated. 

(TV;  becfmtimted,) 
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HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
IIousK  OF  Commons,  March  19. 

C/nna — Mr.  S»  irorttty  inquired  of  the 
First  Lord  of*  the  Admiralty,  whether  any 
information  bad  been  received  from,  or 
instructions  sent  to,  the  Admiral  com- 
mending  the  squadron  in  the  Kay  of  Ben- 
ga),  to  proceed  to  Qiina  with  a  view  of 
protecting  the  British  interests  there. 

Sir  J.  Graham  replied,  that  advices  had 
been  received  from  Sir  Edward  Owen, 
dated  28th  September,  fh>m  the  Madras 
Roads,  stating  tliat,  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation he  had  received  from  Canton,  he 
bad  thought  it  proper  to  proceed  to  the 
iDouth  of  the  Hooghley,  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  the  Supreme  Government 
at  Calcutta.  No  further  information  had 
readied  his  Majesty's  government. 

LAW. 

rUVT   COUNCIL. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Memorial  of  the  East^ 
India  ComjMny  agaimt  the  Recorder  of  Pe» 
nang, — The  decision  of  their  Lordships 
having  been  laid  before  the  King,  bis  Ma*. 
jesty  haa  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the 
same,  and  to  direct  that  Sir  Jolm  Thomas 
Claridge  be  removed  from  the  post  of 
Recorder  of  Penang. 

The  particulars  of  this  case  are  fully 
given  in  p.  73  (Part  I.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

▲BOimON  OF  HUMAN  SACainCKS  IN   INDIA. 

The  Coventry  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Human  Sacrifices  in  India,  has  pub- 
lished its  third  report,  of  which  the  fol> 
lowing  is  an  extract : 

"  It  has  been  the  desire  of  this  Society, 
in  reference  to  the  innumerable  victims  of 
Hinduism  in  British  India,  adopting  the 
language  of  the  eloquent  Burke,  '  to  at- 
tend to  the  neglected  and  remember  the 
forgotten.*  It  contemplates  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  Suttee,  Infanticide,  the 
Exposure  of  the  aged  and  sick  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges;  and  Mast,  not 
least,*  the  discontinuance  of  British  con. 
nectlon  with  Hindu  idolatry,  by  which 
myriads  are  allured  to  its  shrines,and  tljou- 
sands  fall  a  sacrifice  to  a  sanguinary  super- 
stion.  The  apathy  of  Britain  to  the  de- 
struction of  human  life  in  her  eastern  terri.. 
tones  is  most  appalling.  But  the  cry  of 
mercy  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  '  drawn 
unto  death,  and  ready  to  be  slain,'  has  at 
length  *  reached  the  British  isles,  and  re- 
verberated  from  her  shores ;  it  has  sound- 
ed in  the  ears  of  her  legislature ;  it  is  heard 
in  the  midst  of  our  cities ;  it  is  a  loud  and 
bitter  cry !'      A  primary  object    of  tiie 


Society,  on  its  e»tablishment,  was  to 
arouse  public  attention  in  Britain  and  in  . 
India,  to  one  of  the  most  horrible  forms 
of  human  sscnfices  in  Hindustan,  the 
Sutice  (or  burning  and  burying  alive 
Hindu  widows);  this  practice  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  strong  arm  of  British 
power,  in  unison  with  tlie  sentiments  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  most  intelligent, 
among  the  Hindoos ;  and  our  government 
In  India  now  enjoys  '  the  blessing  of  her 
that  was  ready  to  perish,*  and  *  causes  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.'  But  still, 
according  to  the  official  statements  of 
the  philanthropic  Colonel  Walker,  by  fe- 
male infanticide  3,000  children  annually 
perish  in  the  Bombay  Presidency;  thou- 
sands still  perish  by  Ghaut  murders  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  pilgrimages 
to  temples  (rendered  celebrated  by  British 
regulations  and  support),  and  yet 'no  in- 
quisition is  made  for  their  blood.* 

"In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  events 
which  have  transpired  since  the  formation 
of  the  society  in  November  1828,  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  the  important  objects 
which  it  contemplates  are  in  the  course  of 
realization.  How  unexpected,  but  how 
grateful,  was  the  intelligence  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Suttee  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency by  Lord  \V.  BenAinck,  in  December 

1 829,  and  the  adoption  of  a  similar  mea- 
sure by  the  Madras  government  in  Feb. 
18S0  !  Its  abolition  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency was  also  accomplished  in  the  year 

1830,  of  which  the  secretary  has  received 
information  by  a  recent  letter  from  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  M.P.,  late  Governor  of 
Bombay.  The  entire  extirpation  of  this 
unnatural  and  horrible  custom  in  the  tri- 
butary, allied,  and  independent  states  la 
India,  and  in  the  Indian  islands,  will  be 
a  noble  object  for  British  influence  to 
achieve.** 

BODEK  SANSCRIT  PROFKSSOHSHIP  AT  OXFORD. 

Orfordt  AfarcA  15.— A  convocation  was 
holden  this  day,  for  tlie  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  IVofessor  of  Sanscrit,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Colonel  Boden,  when,  after  a 
poll  of  several  hours,  Horace  Hay  man 
Wilson,  Esq.  was  elected,  the  numbera 
being, 

For  Mr.  Wilson 207 

For  Dr.  MiU 200 

Mr.  HaughtoD  and  Mr.  Cherry,  the  two 
other  candidates,  withdrew  their  names  a 
week  before  the  election. 


HEBREW  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT   OXFORD. 

Oxford^  March  22.— At   a  convocation 
holden  this  day,    an  offer  from   Philip 
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Hcmt  IwMigince. 


lAMttliy 


Pusey,  Esq.,  Rct.  £.  Ellerton,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^  and  B«t. 
£.  BouTerie  PuseyjM.A.,  canon  of  Qiritt- 
cburch,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
to  convey  to  the  Chancellor,  Master,  ana 
Scholars  of  the  UniTersity,  a  freehold 
estate,  situate  at  Willoughby  and  Wools- 
cot,  in  the  county*  of  Warwick,  of  which 
tiie  present  annual  rent  amounts  to  i^lOO, 
for  the  endowment  of  three  Hebrew 
srholarshtps,  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions, was  unanimously  accepted. 

AKKnAL  RECKinrs  OP  atnsioyAKr,  nnte, 
xnvcATioK,  Ann  orotR  societies. 
The  following  are  published  as  the  last 
year's    receipts   of    the    u'nderroentioned 
societies  m  GmH  Britain  and  America  : 

Missionary  Societies ^235,535 

Bible  Societies*  136,546 

Education  Societies 79,594 

Tract  and  Book  Societies...      43,554 

Jews*  Societies 15,913 

Antl-  Slavery  Societies 1 4, 1 37 

Seamen's  and  Soldier's  Societies  7,465 
Miscellaneous  86,901 

Total     ...     £619,645 


vase  TaADt  wiTB  iKnu. 

Tlae  following  announcement  is  some- 
what miraculous  in  a  Liverpool  paper : 
"  Mercantile  letters  received  this  morning 
iVoro  Calcutta,  representing  the  India  mar- 
ket as  so  overstocked  with  British  pro. 
duoe,  that  Ibe  cott  rf  production  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  for  any  article."—- ^ 
CW«*<  General  jidverHser,  Jiiarch  22. 

rajtsiVT  TO  HIS  majestv. 
At  the  King's  levee,  held  on  the  8tb 
March,  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  the  Chair- 
DMin,  and  Mr.  Ravensbaw,  the  Deputy- 
chairman,  accompanied  by  several  Direc. 
tprs  of  the  East- India  Company,  presented 
to  bis  Majesty  a  splendid  ornament  taken 
from  the  throne  of  Tippoo  Saibi  Sulun 
of  Mysore,  at  the  reduction  of  the  fortress 
of  Seringapatam. --C&ttrt  Circular, 

XAST-iirniA  nifiim. 

His  Majesty  gives  a  grand  dinner  on  the 
4th  of  May,  being  ti>e  anniversary  of  the 
celebrated  battte  of  Seringapatam,  to  the 
Directors  of  the  East-  India  Company,  and 
many  dintinguished  individuals  connecte4 
with  Indiau  afiairs. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES 

(SVRVIKO   IN   THE    KAST.) 

\3ih  Lt,  Dnun,  (at  Madrss).  CoHMlGeckiMi 
Walker  to  be  fieut.  by  puxch.,  ▼.  Thorold,  app. 
to  63d  regt. ;  and  Ens.  Jas.  Cox  to  be  comet  by 
purck.,  ▼.  Walker  (both  16  March  38^. 

*  The  receipta  of  the  BritUh  and  Foreign  Blbto 
Socfecy  for  1830-31  are  £»,4S4. 


M  Ao«  (at  Bosak»).  Jas.  U^rtna  totossa.  by 
pWChM  V.  HJU  (83  lurch  9i). 

Ott  r^tatJiu  Bonbay  >.  Bna.  Edw.  8tauitOB«  froas 
1st  West-Iodla  Rest.,  to  be  cns.«  v.  Doik^ 
to  Mth  F.  (9  Mardi  32). 

20th  Fact  (at  Bombay).  F.  P.  Janvrte  to  be 
by  porch.,  ▼.  Wyodham^  wtiois  app( 

96eA  Foot, in  Bengal).  Capt  RidL  Price,  tram 
h.Q.  baattached,  to  be  capt.,  ▼.  W.  H.  SttwcU* 
wbo  each.,  lec.  dif.  (83  March  33) 

SBth  Foot  (in  Bcngail).  LieuL  John  J.  Lowth  to 
be  capt.  by  purcb.,  v.  Maekay  wbo  ictiresf  Cas. 
Wm.  C.  Syniondt  to  be  lient*  by  pUrdu,  ▼.  Lefwth  i 
and  C;  det  Wm.  IrowidB,  to  be  ens.  by  puzch.,  v. 

Symondi  (an  83  March  3t). 

41«)'  Woot  (at  Madnn).  Bna.  R.  Itenet  to  be 
lieoc  bv  purch.,  v.  Price  pnini.i  and  H.  Kcaa- 
lile  to  De  em.  by  purc^.,  v.  Harnett  (bo^  9 
Marcii  32).— Ens.  Edw.  Darvall,  traat  h.p.  nth 
rest.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Kemble  appi  to  67^1  i^Rt.  (M 
do.)— Fred.  O.  DarvaH  to  be  ens.  by  pwOL,  v. 
Edw.  Danrall  who  retires  (83  do.). 

1H§t  Foot  (in  Ceylon).  W.  C.  Scytoo  to  lie  ens. 
bypurdu,  v.  Stouaprara.  v8  llar.39). 

•itf  Pftot  (atttadraa).  liiaBt.  H.  Danven,  tmm 
h.p.uDattoched,  to  be  Ueut.,  T.Jas.  T.  Beet,  wbo 
ejLch.  (24  Feb.  33)— Ens.  B.  R.  Mooie  to  be  Ueut. 
by  porch.,  v.  Graves,  whoso  prom,  has  not  t^ea 
plaoe(aoJaa.aB). 

eSdFbotiia  N.S.WakBy.  Licvt.  Rich.  Lena  to 
be  capt.  by  purch.,  ▼.  vicary  who  retires;  and 
Lieut.  Fred.  ThoroM,  ftom  13th  L.Dr.«  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  Lane  (both  16  Mardi  32). 

78d  Foot  (at  Cuie  O.  Hope).  Llent.  Jas.  Gowaa 
to  be  capt,  v.  Harkham  dec  { -and  Ens.  J.  M. 
Oliver  to  belieuL,  ▼.  Gowan  (both  16  fSaw.  31) ; 
Hon.  Chas.  Stuart  to  be  ens.  by  pordu,  v.  Artatb- 
BOte,  app.  toMd  F.  (8  Mardi  38; ;  Cadat  Wab 
Rattray  to  be  ens.,  v.  Oliver  (3  dow).— Ens.  E.  J. 
F.  Kelao  to  be  Ueut.  by  purch.,  v.  OliTer,  Wbt 
prom,  by  purch.  has  been  caacdDad  (S  Dec  S). 

V/th  Foot  (hi  Ceykm).  lient.  H.  Handmct  to  M 
capt.  by  purch.,  v.  Nolan,  who  xatlics;  Baa.  R> 
O.  Jones  tobe  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Handcock;  and 
A.  F.  Welafoid  to  be  ens.  by  porch.,  v.  Jonei  (ad 


84  Feb.  32).— Ens.  OUver  Keatiag  to  be  Uanb  by 
purdL,  V.  Barton  who  retim;  saa  Thomas  Gieene 
to  be  Ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Keating  (both  83  Maich). 
nth  Foot  (at  Cape  O.  Hope).  Ma>  Gcn.''fl0B. 
Sir  Charles  John  GreviUe,  K.C.B.,  to  beookncU 
V.  Sir  S.  V.  Htaide,  app.  to  cuuauaa*  of  3M  F. 
(88  Feb.  38). 

mtk  Foti  (at  Unfl!tM)<  Llaftt  c  r.  K«n  { 
b.  p.  nnattached,  to  be  liuat.,  v«  J.  H.  i 

who  each.,  rec  dif.  (83  Mar.  ^. 

Cd/hn  Regt,  Lieut.  Wm.  'Ptrrj,  ttotn  K  p.  96th 
F.,  to  be  Ueut.,  v.Hewkt,  f^hose  appb  basaot  taikflS 
pkoo  (B  March  38). 

Unoftocfted.  Ens.  H.  K.  StfOrks.  ftom  61st  Ft  to 
be  Ueut.  qf  Inf.  t^  purch.  (8  Haith  92V— Ueut.  R. 
Price,  fhan  4lBt  F.i  to  be  capt;  of  ^bL  feqr 
4»<io.) 

BOTAL  XAST-Ilri>IA  VOLOTTrSBfta. 

BBS.  Harvey  DicUnaoo  to  ba  Ueut..  ▼.  Pari 
who  resignt;  and  John  O.  CloaSf  to  aa  ena« 
DlcUafeon  (both  16  Feb.  98) 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 


Nephiae,  Wbittlatoa,  froas 
Oct.,  in  the  C jyd&-o87.  AisoAeM 


F^U. 


^  Ja»e, 

mond.  ftom  flombtv  18th  SepL«  Maarithis  iMl 
Oct.,  and  Cape  88d  Oe&t  ciT  PeaBanttw— Jfareft  3b 
WmUim  StalthouMe,  Roberts,  ftom  Mauritius  3d 
.Dec. ;  St  Liverpool.— 9.  StuAIr,  StoUdt.  fkom  Ba- 
tovla  13th  Nov. }  off  Dovir  (for  HamlNnah>.--4l 
Minerva^  Metcalfe^  from  Bombay  94th  Oct.<  at 
Liverpool.— lA.  AUsander  Hcmrw,  McLean,  from 
South  Seaa ;  at  Gravesend.— !&  H.  C.  S.  Thtmm, 
Forbea,  firom  China  18th  Nov.  i  at  Gisi— id 
17.  OBior,  Watt«  ttova  Bexupl  16th  Oct. :  at  DeaL 
—17.  H.  C.  S.  Rtputae,  Grlbble,  ftnm  Chhia  17th 
Nov.  I  at  Deal.— 17.  Ckwcaam,  Durwaid,  fnm 
Mauritius  aad  Cape;  at  Deal.— 16.  J^mm  ordkanSir, 
MitGhimon.  from  Bombay  6th  ^o^^mdCmJ^ 
Jta.  t  off  Maigate.^-18.  n.  C.  B.  FtsaelMsM,  Beottt 
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and  H.  0.  8.  DtOct  of  AmmVi  WMWuid,  both 
ftom  China  18th  Nov.;  at  T)9tL-^\9.  Anihoit/h 
HMdkT/.from  Maurltiat 30th  Nofv. t  ■tDcaU^-lA 
AmttroBa,  Sleight,  from  New  SouUi  Walei  lOch 
Nov. :  at  Deal.— 19.  LaH^  Nugwt,  Whnbie,  from 
Beoial  iSth  Oct.  t  off  Portsmouth.— 19.  jMm, 
Hunt,  from  Mfturlthu  11th  Dec,  and  Cape  10th 
Jan.  s  at  Deal.— 19.  Senptngn,  Fieeman,  from  Cey- 
lon 23d  Nov..  Maurltiat  18th  Dec.,  and  Cape  Ifith 
Jan.:  at  Dcal.-«l.  H.  C.  S.  LMty  MthHOe,  Clif- 
fofd,  ftom  China,  «7th  Nov.;  at  DeaL— SkAi- 
immbarn,  WBIb,  ftom  New  South  Wal«  6th  Nov. ; 
off  Margate.— 21.  No»«,  Prleatman,  from  Bcnnl 
SSihOcu,  and  Cape  15th  Jan.  I  at  LWerpooL— 81. 
PhwiMHt,  MacCalhim,  ftom  Mauritlua2Mi  Nov.i 
off  Bridllngton.-^<2.  VMpar,  Brown,  from  Bombay 
2d  Nov.;  off  Margate— 22.  Dumntgmn  Owfte, 
Duff,  ftom  Maurittua  4th  Dec ;  off  Marnte.— 22. 
Oiivt  Brarteh,  Andenon,  from  Maiirltlua  Ath  Dec, 
and  Cape  Ist  Jan.  t  at  Deal — 92-  WeUstumtt  Paul, 
ftom  Mauritioa  17th  Nov.;  off  Swanage.— M. 
PUkttttr,  Steward,  from  Mauritiua  17th  Nov.,  and 
Cape  Ut  Jan. ;  off  Margate. 


Fe6.29.  BahamUm*  MaaweU  forBttBMlt  ftom 

Uveriwol.— MsrcA  7-  AtrTi^'LlMrpoo'*  M«BQhlC» 
for  Bttavia,  Manilla,  and  Sfawapore;  ftoai  Liver- 
pooL-8.  Bift^f  Uoyd,  fevMadna  andBoMalt 
liom  Ltv«rpo6L-8.  «.  IMtoM,  Tayt,  for  Cape; 
ftom  DeaL-«.  Reminiet  Smith,  iior  V.  D.  Land 
and  N.  S.  Wales ;  from  DeaL— a.  HoiwuiA,  Jack- 
ioii,  for  Bombay;  ftom  Portamouth.— 8.  AitHng- 
Aam,  OlhMn,  for  Bengal;  ftom  DeiJL— la  Oam- 
hridg9^  Barber,  for  Bombay ;  ftom  Portsmouth. 
— lu.  Himlao,  Pfaider,  for  Bengal;   from  Liver- 

KL— 11.  H.  C.  S.  CAorlaf  Ofwd,  Mandenon,  for 
Irm,  Bengal,  and  China;  ftom  DeaL— 12. 
Crmigievar,  Ray,  for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S,  Wales; 
ftom  Deal.— 15.  H.  C.  S.  AberarvuMe  BfMnmm, 
InMB,  Am- Bombay  and  China;  from  Deal  (20th 
ftom  Portsmouth).— 15.  H.  C.  S.  Reliance  *  Timiaa, 
for  Madns,  Bengal,  and  China;  ftom  Deal.— 16. 
JVorfwn,  Donner,  for  Manilla  and  China;  ftom 
the  Clyde.— 19k  JtetHe,  Thompeon,  for  Bomfeay; 
from  LIverpooL— 15.  Cit^  nf  MaMbvrp^  Wade, 
foe  New  South  Wales  (with  convicts) ;  ftom  Cove 
of  Corh.— 20.  Jomma»  McKellar,  for  Bengal ;  from 
Greenock.— 80.  Ftrgufont  Youfig,  tor  Bengal; 
ft«n  Portsmouth.— 20.  Daphne,  Todd,  for  Cape; 
ftom  DeaL.-2L  H.  M.  S.  Harrier  (IB  guns),  lor 
Cape  and  Bait>indka;  ftom  Plymouth*— 21.  Bed 
Admt,  Christie,  from  New  South  Wales,  via  Cove 
of  Cork  (with  female  emigrants);  from  DeaL- 22. 
JVeUington,  RoMnson,  fix  New  South  Wales ; 
from  UverpooL— 04.  H.  C.  S.  Wimdeer,  Proctor, 
for  St.  Helena,  Straito  of  Malaoca.  and  China ; 
from  DeaL— 04.  H.  C.  S.  $br  DmU  Seott,  Ward, 
forBengal  »and  China;  ftom  Plymouth.— 24. 
P^nUru,  Loader,  for  Boigal;  ftom  Por^nouth. 
—25.  H.  C.  S.  London,  Smith,  for  Madrm  and 
Chfaiai  ftom  DmI.— 25.  Lad^  Harewoed,  Stooe- 
houie,  for  New  South  Wales;  from  Portsmouth. 
—26*  ChUdrene,  Daioucher,  for  Mauritius  i  from 
DeaL-06L  Katherine  Stewart  Furbee,  Andenon, 
for  New  South  Wales  (with  convict^  i  ftom  DeaL 


raaasireiAt  tttou  cmoia  and  china. 

terH.aa.  Thaatee,  flmn  China:  Mi^or  Play- 
fair,  Bengal  ArtUlery  I  Mrs.  Playfalrj  three  Miasm 
and  two  Masters  PUyfoirt  Mnk  <yN«li«  fiuiopeaa 
servant. 

Fsr  H.  C.  «.  roMlffort,  ftom  China  i  Lleot. 
Colonel  Ryan,  fkom  Calcutu j  Thoa.  Church, 
Esq.,  Penang  civil  aervloei  Mrs.  Church;  two 
Masters  Church;  Miss  Nairae. 

Fer  H.  C.  5.  Duke  of  Sasaee,  ttom  CMbmi  Wil- 
liam Baynes,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Baynes;  two  Misaa and 
two  Masters  Baynm;  Miss  Emily  Browne;  Jamm 
Bannerman,  Biq.i  Thos.  C.  Smith,  Esq.;  three 
native  servants.— From  St  Helena;  Chas.  A. 
Saunders,  fisq. ;  Mrs.  Saundetai  Misf  Eliaa  Sann- 
dent  Mbs  Stisan  Hall ;  three  invalid  sdldlen }  1 
ditto  ditto  ftom  Bombay. 

Fsr  H. C & RepuUe,  from Chhu:  ThommPoK, 
£sq. 

Pir  H.a8,  Lad9  MeleUe,  from  China,  dec : 
Mn.  Fraser,  ftott  CalcatU;  Miss  Hetsn  rmwri 
MrB.Blgnell ;  J.  Templeton.  Esq.  ;  Hon.  H.  B.  D*. 
vereux,  Bengal  civil  service ;  Hon.  W.  Devereuz, 
Lieut.  R.N.t  Ellaabeth  Nicholson,  servnt  to 
Mrs.  rimar. 


Pdr  CmaFf  fimiA  Beagal  t  Mn.  Jimktai  nd  tutae 
chUdrant  Mrs.  Rogers  andtwodlttot  Mia<Loek* 
yer;  Mia.  Watooo;  Mis.  Shuni's  time  chBdnnt 
Capt  Lockyar,  H.M.  BuA|  Mr.  Tortcn%  civil 
servke:  Lieut.  Orean,  U.  M.a8thRMt.;  Assist. 
Surg.  Darknell,  H.M.  41st  R^gL;  Mr.  Crane  t 
Lieut.  Poe  and  Lieut.  Hadden,  55th  N.I. ;  two 
Masters  Stewart;  Mrs*  Farrell,  servant;  fina. 
Torrento.— From  the  Cape :  Mr.Lushington ;  CoL 
Cunnyi^ham. 

f%r/forwd«,  ftom  Bengal!  Llent.  DoulthoiBii* 
Mis.  Doulthorae,  and  5  children. 

Per  iMdif  Nrngeat,  fkom  Bengal:  Mia.  CapC. 
Hay;  Mrs.  Richards;  Mhs  H.  mown;  Cant.  P. 
Felton,  H.C.  service;  Capt.  W.  O.J.  Robe,  ditto i 
CapU  Jas.  Hay,  ditto;  H.  C.  Mekalf,  Esq.,  dittoi 
Jas.  B.  Richards,  Esik  t  Mr.  F.  Dixon,  fitte  H.C. 
service;  Mr.  E.  Meadows;  Miss  T.  Hay;  Master 
J.  Hay  ai^  Maaier  Fit^eraM;  4  sarvants;  (Mr.  a 
Harper  was  landed  at  St.  Helena). 

Per  Seppinga,  from  Ceylon:  Rev.  Mr.  AllMit 
Mrs.  Allen  and  four  cbUdieo;  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Tibeads:  Mrs.  Beaufort:  MissCampbdl)  G^ 
Heyland;  1  child;  two  invaUda. 

Per  AmtraMat  ftom  New  South  Walai:  Mt. 
Archdeacon,  oommlasary;  Mr.  and  Mn.  Moots 
and  family ;  Mr.  Elllce,  sorgeon  R.N. 

Per  Ptaniert  ftom  Mauritius:  Mr.  Dowtt^gk 

Per  Vesper,  ftom  Bombay:  Lieut. Schoof,  H.M. 
54th  Regt. ;  Ens.  Stark,  Madna  Infantry. 

Per  Palambam,  ftom  New  South  Walea :  Mr. 
Tswell;  Mr.  Cooper,  aichitectt  Dr.  Osoocne^ 
R,N. 

Etpeeted. 

Per  H.  C  S.  Bom5air,  ftom  China:  Mrs.  Tianr 
and  fismily. 

Per  H.  C  9.  6eakb^QuUe,  ftom  Chhyit  CapL 
Oover. 

Axr  H.  C.  5.  Ber^fbrdsMre,  ftom  China :  Capt. 
Hogg. 

Per  Lard  Amherei,  ftom  Bombay:  Mn;  CtL 
Hardv;  Mis.  Probyn;  Mrs-Bbdie;  Mrs.  Hogg  t 
Mrs.  Chalmers ;  Migor  Grifflth  for  the  Cape ;  Capt. 
Shaw;  Capt.  Blake;  Lieut  Lester;  Lieut  Probyn; 
Lieut  Lloyd ;  Lieut.  Thomas ;  nine  ehildna. 

Per  Ducket^fiOi,  ftom  New  South  Walmx  BIr. 
Baxter. 


PA80ENOBB8  TO  INDIA. 

^erH.C.a,  Thoame  Ceatte,  for  Bombqr  (nlled 
9th  Fetk) :  Mr.  James  B.  Simpson,  senior  mer- 
chant ;  (^pt.  Geo.  WQsosi ;  Mr.  J.  H.  SoBnenkaMv 
to  reside;  Master  W.  Jaa.  WOaon;  Mr.  Thos.  F. 
Stewart,  to  mide;  Mr.  Wm.  Cmmd,  native;  Mr. 
Peter  Gray,  assist  surg. ;  Mn.  Slmson ;  Mn.  WO* 
son;  Mines  C.  A.  Simeon,  E.  Wilsen,  and  E.T. 
Boyer;  Lieut  0«  Harvey,  Indian  Navy;  Ene. 
Gates,  H.M.  SUth  Foot ;  one  European  fnnale  — 
vant;  2  native  servants. 


fol 


Per  ACS.  Chariee  Grant,  for  Madras  and  Ben- 
Mr.  Samuel  N.  Ward,  writer,  to  Madmi 
r.6L  W.  Hopper,  to  Bem^ali  Capt  W.  W.  Rees, 
to  ditto;  Lieut  Wm.  Lewfai,  to  dittoi  Menn. 
Thos.  E.  Colebrook,  E.  A.  Samuells,  and  Geo.  P. 
Leyonter,  writen,  to  ditto;  Messrs.  Alex.  NoweU, 
S.  H.  Robinson,  and  Wm.  Mackensie,  to  reside  { 
Mr.  Geo.  Shore,  native:  Mis.  Hopper;  Mrs.  Tem- 

Gle  Palmer  i  Mn.  Parny  Pafaner;  Mra.  Lewint 
lis.  NoweU  j  Misses  J.  E.  Lewtai,  EDcn  Hopper, 
and  Isabelbi  Kenrick ;  Messn.  UaJanoy  and  Plow- 
dan,  cadets;  6  servants. 

Psr  H.  C  &^&0rcr9Ni6le  BMneon,  tat  Bombav t 
Biev.  Major  Jebb,  H.M.JMh  Foot;  Lieut  Uoyd 
and  Comets  Vernon  and  Knox,  all  of  H.M.  4th  L. 
Drags. :  Ensigns  Todd  and  Elton,  H.M.  40th  Footi 
Mrs.  Lkivd;  Mr.  James  S.  Fk>wer;  Mr.  Frank 
Slflos,  writer;  81  men  of  H.M.  servioew 

PerH,  C.  8.  AerintMB,  for  Madrm  and  Befigal  i 
Sir  Wm.  O.  Rusadl.  Knt,  new  Chief  Jnatko  oT 
Bengal;  Lady  Ruasell;  Mtas  Ruasell,  and  two 
Mmien  Russell;  Mr.  Fred.  Acrit,  aecrotary  to  Sir 
Wm.  RuaseU ;  Mr.  Ghm.  Oakman,  clerk  to dltlot 
Mrs.  Glkaon.  MIm  Gibson,  and  fimalestfvaati 
Mn.  Ekon;  Miik  Stahifortb,  and fomala mrvanti 
Mr.  Fred.  Stabifonh,  writer,  ratomlng;  Ens.  R. 
W.  Elton ;  Measra.  Ow  J.  Strectell.  T.  If.  Bale,  and 
E.  S.  Abbott,  cadeU;  Capt  and  Mn.  Kcnhaw, 
H.M.  13th  Foot 

Per  H.C.8.  fFindeer,  for  St  Hetona:  Mr.  Lee 
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Solomon,  Rtaning:  Mr.  E.  Baker,  ditto}  Mrs. 
Phttbe  Hunter,  dhtot  His*  Htmleri  Mr.  G.  W. 
Alexander,  nMive,  returning:  oneAnaleeerTant. 
Fer  H.r.  S,  Sir  Divid  Seott,  for  Madras  and 
Bai|nl :  Mr.  Jas.  Alexander,  writer,  for  Bengal ; 
MrTM.  P.  Daniell,  ditto,  for  Madras ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Leybtim,  firee  merchant;  Ens.  Crawford,  H.M. 
16th  regt. :  Ens.  King.  H.  M.  l.lth  do. ;  Ens. 
Hawker,  H.  M.  16ch  do. ;  Mr.  H.  R.  JLevbum, 
returning  to  Bengal :  Mr.  Christopher  G.  Mfllman, 

Sroceeding  to  Bengal ;  Capt.  Edw.  Servante,  Ma- 
ras  estab. ;  Mrs.  Servante ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
returning;  Mrs.  Smith  ;  one  female  servant ;  two 
Company's  recruits  in  charge  of  horses. 

Per  FerruMtm,  for  Bengal :  Mrs.  and  two  Mhses 
Fagan;  three  Misses  Hunter;  MissHoIhrow;  D. 
Hunter,  Esq.;  Lieut.  Oimsby;  Lieut.  Bower, 
Mn.  Bower,  and  S  children  :  Dr.  L<^an ;  Mr.  Pa* 

Sn:  Lieut.  Corfield;  Mr.  Jackson;  Mr.  OldAeld; 
r.  Morse;    Mr.  Mockler;   Lieut.  Jackson ;  Mr. 
Mc  Gregor;  Mr.  Whyte. 

Per  CamMdf(t,  for  Bombay:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greenhill ;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Salter ;  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Fearon ;  Mi^or  and  Mn.  Robertson ;  Mrs.  and 
MlssPilfold;  Ensign  Pilfold;  two  Misses  Chap- 
man; MissAmot;  Capt.(jrant;  Capt.  Watkins ; 
Mr.  Remington ;  Mr.  Rose ;  Mr.  Sealey ;  Mr. 
Hockey,  dec.  die 

LOSS   OP   SHIPPIKO. 

The  Hudsotu  Harris,  flrom  Bensal  to  Boston, 
was  abandoned  a4th  Jan.  in  lat.  3^  long.  48,  in  a 
alnklng  state. 

The  Java,  Oscood,  from  Batavia  for  America, 
struck  .on  the  Bar  off  Nanset  9th  Feb^  and  was 
totally  wrecked.    Crew  saved. 

Th«  Kaifu.  Goodwin,  from  Svdney  to  Laun- 
oeston,  struck  on  a  sudden  rock  in  Whirlpool 
R4Mkch,  carried  away  her  rudder  and  stem  post, 
and  has  since  been  totally  wrecked. 

The  lottia,  Buck,  from  Mauritius  to  New  South 
Wales,  was  lost  In  Bassi^  Straits  the  end  of  Au- 
gust   Crew  and  passengers  saved. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb.  10.  At  BuTffie  House,  near  Fotres,  the  lady 
of  Colonel  D.  McPherson,  of  the  Hon.  B.  I.  Com- 
pany's service,  of  a  daughter. 

86.  At  Wimbledon,  the  lady  of  Colonel  Hogg, 
of  the  Bombay  establishment,  of  a  son. 

March  8.  In  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
the  lady  of  Dr.  Lushington,  MP.,  of  two  sons. 

16.  At  Tenby,  Pembiokeshire,  the  lady  of  Chas. 
Llewellyn,  Esq.,  assist,  surgeon  85th  reipL  Beng^ 
N.L,  of  a  son. 

81.  In  Bedford  Place,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Van 
Heythuysen,  of  the  Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

F0b.  7.  At Clane  Church,  county  Kildare,Hervey 
F.  de  Montmorency,  Esq.,  3d  regt.  Madras  cavalry, 
to  Dorothea  Anne,  relict  of  Jomi  Leigh,  Esq.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Flta  Gerald,  Esq.,  of 
Carrigoran,  county  Clare,  Ireland. 

14.  At  Sanquhar,  Patrick  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  service,  Bengal,  to  Jane 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  Wm.  Fraser  Tytler, 
Esq.,  of  Burds-yaros,  and  younger  of  Balnain. 

83.  At  Edinburgh,  William  McDowall,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Madras  medical  establishment,  to  Ann 
Amelia,  only  daughter  of  William  Sheffield,  Esq., 
of  the  Madras  civu  service. 

89.  In  London,  Arthur  Wellesley  Klnnear,  Esq.* 
writer,  Stonehaven,  to  Louisa,  widow  of  Uie  do- 
ceased  John  Spark,  Esq.,  late  surgeon  in  the  Hon. 
E.  I.  Company's  service. 

—  At  Paris,  E.  G.  Regnauli,  Esq.,  to  Caroline 
Mary  Even,  grand-daughter  of  the  late  George 
Cruttenden,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

March  1.  At  Selkirk,  Colonel  John  Dun.  of  the 
Hod.  E.  I.  Company's  service,  Bengal  establish- 
ment, *to  Dorothea,  ddest  daughter  of  the  late 
Andrew  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Midgdiope. 


—  Atthe  parisfadiurchofSlolWb  bytiMRcv. 
Wm.  St.  Aubfn,  Rector  of  Stoke  Daroerel  (havmg 
bean  firevknisly  married  on  the  same  morning  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Costello*  of  St.  Mary's  Cha^, 
Sfeoneboaa^  according  to  the  rltei  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Calfiollc  Churcn),  Aylmer  Dowdall,  Esq,, 
captain  in  the  89tb  regt.,  to  Augusta  Frances  Brid- 
get Monica,  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Jen- 
nings, of  Trafalgar  Place,  Sioke,  Devon. 

5.  At  Richmond,  Frauds  M* Donald  Schndl, 
Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  C.  V.  Schnell.  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Corapttny's  service,  to  Clementina,  third 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Levien,  Esq.,  of  Rfdunood 
Green. 

—  At  Arbroath.  Jonathan  Duncan  Gldg,  Esq., 
of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  civil  service,  to  Caro- 
line Catherine  Eieonora,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Jauscs  H.  Giekie,  Esq.,  of  Su  Sfanan's  Island, 
Georgia. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Dougal,  Esq.,  of 
Calcutta,  to  Georgina  Forbes,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Westmacott,  Esq.,  of  Windsor  Street. 

14.  At  Westboume,  George  Alexuider,  Esq., 
M.o.,  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  servire.  to  Elizabtth 
Crasweller,  fifth  daugnteror  theliCe  John  Coo- 
sens,  Esq.,  of  Prinsted  Lodge,  Sussex. 

15.  At  Marylebone  Churoi,  ElUs  Wm.  Joseph, 
Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Joseph.  Esq., 
of  Bedford  Square,  to  Amelia  Hurdu,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Orme,  E^.,  fosuieriy 
of  Madras,  solicitor  to  tiie  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany. 

97.  At  St.  Manaret^  Churcfa.Wesbninater.  CoL 
John  Geddes,  ofthe  unattached  half-pay,  to  Miss 
Magdelina  Hessing,  of  ScodLwell.  Surrey,  daiub- 
terof  the  late  Colonel  Geo.  Wm.  Hessai^,  of  IJee- 
gah,  near  Patna,  in  the  East-Indies. 

—  At  St.  Marnret's,  Westminster.  Capt.  George 
Smith,  of  the  East-India  Company's  service,  co 
Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  tbe late  John  Smith 
Braine,  Esq.,  of  H.M.  Navy  Ofi&ce,  Somenet- 
house. 

Latefy,  At  St  Pancras,  John  Duncan,  Eeq., 
son  of  the  late  John  Duncan,  Esq.,  member  of 
the  Medical  Board,  Madras,  to  Catherine,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  David  Roes,  of  Miln- 
craig,  Hoas-shire,  aod  grand-daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Alex.  Purves,  of  Purves,  Berwickshhe.  Bart. 

—  At  Trinity  Church,  St.  MaryMione,  Ma^ 
Hubert  Farquharsou,  of  the  Royal  Regt.,  to 
Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Gen. 
Reynolds,  of  th^  East-India  Company's  service. 


DSATHS. 

Sept.  7, 1831.  At  Ceylon,  William  John  Loshiiw- 
too,  Esa.,  in  his  Majesty's  civil  service^  second  aosi; 
and  on  tne  I9.h  Oct.  following,  on  board  the  Ba- 
retto  Junior^  on  his  passage  from  Madras,  Capt. 
James  Stephen  Lushington,  ofthe  Madras  cavalry, 
and  late  town  nu|}or  of  Fort  St.  Geotge,  eldest  soo 
of  William  John  Lushington,  Esq.,  of  Rodmer- 
sham  Lodge,  KenL 

Dee.  10.  At  sea.  on  the  passage  Arom  China,  Mr. 
Robert  Perrett,  sixth  officer  ofthe  H.C.  ship  Lmim 
MeiPltte.  ^^ 

Feb.  80,  1833.  At  the  Royal  Academy,  Gosport. 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  William  Buroey, 
LL.D.,  author  of  an  extensive  HarineDictaonary, 
and  other  valuable  woorks. 

Maith  4.  J.  J.  Augustus  Lister,  youngest  son  of 
Capt.  Fred.  O.  Lister,  of  the  Hon.  £.  L  Com- 
pany's Bengal  military  service. 

ft.  At  Edinburgh.  Anne  Harrington  Hawes,  wife 
of  Pulteney  Mem,  Esq.,  Forge  Lodge,  Dumfries- 
shire,  and  widow  of  the  late  CHus.  Gisme^  jua., 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  civil  service  hi 
Bengal. 

80.  After  a  few  hours'  iUneas.  John,  fifth  sob  of 
Capt.  J.  H.  Crisp,  Madras  native  Infantry,  aged  8 
years. 

LtMtOi/.  At  Paris,  M.  ChampoUkm,  member  of 
the  Aeadimie  dee  InecriptUme,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  He  wm  tat  his  48d  year,  ndb  said 
to  hare  died  through  excessive  study.  Since  hfa  ■». 
turn  fkom  Egypt  he  has  been  engaged  in  arranghig 
the  extensive  materialsooUected  during  his  tnvek. 
Just  before  his  decease  he  had  coaopleted  a  gram- 
mar  of  the  languageof  the  ancient  Egyptiana. 

—  Atsea,  onboard  the  Lodr  Nu/tent,  on  the 
pasM^from  Bengal,  Ueut.  Jas.  Hnmah,  of  H.M. 
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V.B,  The  lett«r»  P.C.  denote  prime  out,  or  1nan^Jbeturer*^  ptiee*  t  A.  advance  (per  cent.)  on  the  eamei 
D.  dieeowU  (per  cent  J  on  the  eame.—The  bazar  maund  ia  ctittai  lo  82  Bk.  S  oz.  2  dr«.,  and  IW)  batar 
maunda  equal  fo  110  factonf  maunds.  Gooda  sold  by  Sa.  Rupees  B,  mde.  produce  5  to  S  per  cent,  more 
than  when  told  bv  Ct.  Rupees  F.  mds.—The  Madm  Candy  ia  equal  to  500lb.  The  Sunt  Candv  it  eowtl 
l»746ilb.    Tfk«Pecal<«egua/tol33i]b.    The  Coxge  it  7!0 ^ea. 


CALCUTTA,  October  20,  18S1. 


Rfl.A.       Rs.  A. 

Anchors Sa.Ra.cwt.]&   0^20   U 

Bottlei KiOU   0    — 

Coals  B.  md.   0    7-^08 

Copper  Sheathing,  1&40  ..F.md.  36  lu    ->  37    U 

Thick sheeu..... J. *.'.!. do.  38    0    —38  10 

OM do.  33    8—33  13 

Bolt do.  36  12    —  35  19 

Tile « do.  35    0    —30    2 

— —  Nails,  usort «. do.  30    0    —    — — 

Peru  Slab Ct.Rs.  do.  37    0    —  38    2 

i— Russia  Sa.Rs.do.    —    

Copperas do.     1    4   —    1  14 

Cottons,  chhitx \  -^w— ««v- 

MusHns,  assort - ^seeremarKs. 

Twist,  Mule,  20-60 mor.   0    b^  —    0    71 

—^    60-120 do.     0    41  —    0    6 

Cutlery 10  D.    —    — - 

Glass  and  Earthenware 20  D.    —  30  D. 


Iron,  Swedish,  sq. .  .Sa.  Rs.  F.  md. 
flat do. 

English,  sq uio. 

flat do. 

■ Bolt , do. 

Sheet  do. 

'  —-  Nails cwt. 

' Hoops.   F.md. 

I Kentledge cwt. 

{Lead,  Pig F.md. 

,  — .•  Sheet  do. 

i  MlUtaery 

)  Shot,  patent  bag 

Speller Ct.Rs.  F.  mo. 

Stationery 

Steel,  English Ct.Rs.  F.  md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.  box 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine 

""^"^  ■  ■      co&roG  ••••••••••••*«•• 

Flannel 


MADRAS,  August  17,  1831. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Bottles 100   10     @  14 

Copper,  Sheathing candy  30<)     —  315      . 

Cakes do.    2H0     —  ?00      | 

Old do.    261)      —  2m)      I 

Nails,  aswrt do.   210     —  220      ' 

Cottons,  Chintx 30      —  3S  A. 

Muslfais  and  Ginghams 00     —  7<>  A. 

Longdoth lOA.  —  20  A. 

Cutlery P.C.   —  lu  D. 

Glass  and  Earthenware lOA.  —  83  A. 

HvK^ware............. lOD.  —  15D. 

Hceiery lOA.-.  Id  A. 

Iron,  Swedish,  sq.    candy   42      —  45'     . 

Engllshsq do.     22     —  24      ! 

Flat  and  bolt..... « do.     22     —  24      ; 


Rs.  Rs. 

Iron  Hoops candy   25     ^  28 

Naito  do.     

Lead,  Pig do.     35     —  42 

Sheet do.     35     —  49 

Millinery Unsaleable. 

Shot,  patent 10A.—  15  A. 

Spelter candy   28     —  30 

Stationery  « P.C.  —       5D. 

Steel,  English xandy  80     —  87 

Swedish     do.    lUO     —  105 

Tin  Plates   box  22     —  24 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine P.  C.  —  10  D. 

Flannel P.C. 


BOMBAY,  November  5,  18S1. 


Rs. 

Anchors  .......cwt.    13 

Bottles,  pint doz.     1 

Coals ton   29 

Copi>er,  Sheathing,  16-24  . . .  .cwt.   00 

24-32 do.     01 

Thick  sheets .do.    Gi\ 

Slab do.     ms 

Nails   do.    &4 

Cottons,  CWntx 

-        Longcioths. ......... M...«.         ■ 

— —  Muslins — 

— —  Other  goods    — — 

Yarn.  No.  40  to  80 lb    !> 

Cutlery P.  C. 

Glass  and  Earthenware 15  A. 

tlATQWarC*  ■•••■«••••••  •••••••••••  J  •  V/* 

Hosiery— i  hose  only 20  A. 


—       0 


!l 


Rs.  Rs. 

Iron,  Swedish,  bar. St.  candy  55     @      0 

-  English,  doN....M....4io.     35—0 

Hoops cwt.     7     _       0 

Nails   .......do.     15     —     — 

Plates .do.      8-0 

Rod  for  bolts St.caDdy  33—0 

do.  for  nails    do.     40     —       0 

Lead.  Pig. : cwt     9—0 

-  SheeL do.     9}    —       0 

Millinery no  demand 

Shot,  patent cwt.   14—0 

Spelter do.      8-0 

Sutionery A.    —       0 

Steel,  Swedish    tub  15-0 

Tin  Plates box   19-0 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine. no  demand 

— —  —  coarse  ditto 

Flannel P.C—     — 


CANTON,  November  I,  18S1. 


Dn.  Drs. 

Cottons,  Chinu,  28 yds. piece  A\(^  6 

— ■  Longcloths,  40  yds. do.    4    —   5 

-^  Muslins,  20  yds do.     9    —    2i 

Cambrics,  12  yds. . .  .^ do.     11  —    1) 

Bandannoes .^do.     2    —    2i 

Yam.  Nos.  16 to 50 pecal39    —44 

lion.  Bar da     21-0 

Rod Ao.     34—0 

Lead «do.     41—5 


Smalts pecul 

Steel,  Swedish,  to  kits. xwL     5 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth   •  • yd.  1.60 


Camlets .pee.  21 

Do.Dutch ...da    20 

Long  EUs  Dutch  da      71 

Tin pecul  17| 

TbiPlates box    9 


Drs,   Drs. 
12@   28 

"  —  e 

—  1.70 


-as 
—  8 


Pftoct  lif  Suropmm  G9Q1U  in  ika  Mm$L 

SINGAPORE,  ficpteailMrfijl,  1881. 


[Apul, 


Aachoti .peciU 

BottlM luo 

pacul 

do. 
36  da 
344)6  do. 
aiMOdo. 
44      do. 

50      do. 

64      do. 

■  60      do. 

Printi,  7-&  Hngleeolamt .do. 

.  M....r .do. 

— ^  Cambric,  ISyda.^40to4fil]i...do. 
90 44. .40...  .do. 


U   @14 


Copper  Naik  and  Shgathfaw f 

CotUii»,MadapoUaiiit,  SBy£  by  SStai. 

-—  ImiLlrUi .2ft. 66 

— —  Laagdodis IS  ...< 

68  to40  .... 

do.«.dOb  ••.. 

do.  •  .do. ... 


4 

40 

n 

? 

7 

m 

m 

10 

3 

4 


46 

34 

3 

9 , 

19 

19 

14 
31 
5\ 
91 


GocioD  HkA.  Imit.  BattklL,  dbte..  .cor|»  «  (§  8 

do.     do    PuUicat  do.     3   —   6 

Twirt,  16to80 pecsilW   —86 


.pecul 


Hardware, 
IroD,  SwcdUi 

—  Englldi  . , 

—  NaDs  ... 
Lead,  Pig  ... 

Sheet  ... 

Shot,  patant  . 

Spelter 

Steel,  Swedish 

English » .....daw 

Woollens,  LongEUs 
CambleU 


.dnw 
.do. 
.do. 


D. 
51-6 

u 


..baff  U- 


7 
9 
41 


.pes.  10    — 
^o.  96    — 


It 

9   —    7t! Udies'doth yd.  9   — 


nr 


li 

35 
91 


REMARKS. 


CbleiiMat  Oct.  8,  I861.--The  tranaacUaoa  during 
tha  peat  weA  have  been  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
ki  eonaequeaoe  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Door- 
gah  Poojah  holkUyi.  Imports  continue  without 
SnnroTcnent  in  prices,  and  exports  generally 
wlnout  any  very  material  alteration.— Oc<.  9Ul 
9uslnaiB  daring  the  paet  week  has  been  entirely 
auapended  by  the  Doorgah  Poojah  holidays,  which 
•DODonincedon  the  11th  and  concluded  yesterday. 

Bombay,  Oct.  8,  1831.— Numerous  arrivals  have 
taken  place  since  our  last  publication.  The  Im- 
ports by  these  opportunities  consist  chiefly  of  Cop- 
per ;  indeed,  so  iMavy  has  the  increase  been  to  the 


■tocks  on  hand,  that  prices  have  been  materially 
reduced.  In  other  respects  the  market  remains 
without  alteration,- the  same  difficulty  in  eflbct- 
Ing  salaiof  Piece  Goods  is  to  be  contended  with, 
wbicfa,  toMtber  with  the  Inactivity  in  the  demand 
gaoenHy, Induces  luMten  to  reraam  firm  and  keep 
out  of  tlie  mariLct  I  bat  little  builness  is  thorafbre 


aiiMttjMW,  Sept.  99,  1831.^Extensive  sales  of 
Umgcloths,  per  OWomMe,  have  been  eflbcted 
muring  the  week,  from  about  7i  to  8  drs.  the  piece, 
at  the  usual  credit,  in  barter  for  produce,  at  the 
market  prices  of  the  day.  Sales  have  taken  place 
also  of  M addapolbuns  at  3i per  piece;  of  PrlnU, 
light  ground,  single  colours,  at  6  drs.  per  piece; 
and  or  Sarongs,  at  17  dxs.  the  oorge,  InWrter,  fbr 


produce.  Of  Cotton  Twist,  the  heavy  importa- 
Utlons  of  this  article  by  the  J&u|«  and  Coitut^Ua, 
and  the  extensive  sales  already  eflbcted  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  vessels,  have  lessened  the  demand  for 
the  present,  and  caitsed  prices  to  lower,  but  so  in- 
considerably as  scarcely  to  merit  notice. 

QmtoH,  Not*.  12,  1831.— The  stock  of  Woolkn 
and  Cotton  Goods  continues  large,  and  some  hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  market  will  experioioe 
greater  activity  in  British  Cottons  In  consequence 
of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  Inundations  in  the 
cotton  di&tricts,  the  injury  oeing  not  conflncd  akoe 
to  the  crops.    Longcloths  for  some  time  past  have 
been  sdling  at  a  very  considenble  loss,  and  Ame- 
rican unblMched  Cottons  it  is  very  dlfllcnlt  to  dis- 
pose of  at  any  price.     The  Company's  Long- 
cloths  are  as  yet  unsold,  tha  hl^icst  oflna  bekig 
Dob.  4  to  4.M.     Chlntaes  appear  to  be  theonly 
article  from  the  sale  of  which  any  advasit^a  !•  da- 
rived,  and  then  only  when  the  Investments  see 
small  and  well  selected.    There  is  tttUe  orno  de- 
mand for  the  high  numben  of  Cottosi  Vam.    The 
Company's   Long-elk  have  been  settled  for  at 
Dols.  7  Jo  per  niece,  the  quantity  aaMNsntii«  to 
130  to  140,000  pieces  x  the  camblets  are  yet  uasoid. 
In  metals  there  is  Uttle  changau— On  the  latb  Oct 
the  Committee  inopsasod  tbar  e» change  on 
gilto  904  Sa.R8.per  100  Sp.  Dob. 


INDIA  SECURITIES 

Calcutta^  Oei.  19,  18S1. 

Goverument  Securities. 
Bu7.3Ra.As._  Rs.As.rSd]. 

37   0  Prem. 


Pmbb.  98  0  RemltUble 


4  0  ••••  Ditto  ..•.9  do. 
910  .•••  Ditto  •...  3  da 
9  4  •  •  •  •  Ditto  ....  4  do. 
1  4  ••••  Ditto  •>•.  6  do. 
g  «/9d,  or  Middle  A\ 
•  "X  p.  Cent  Loan  /  ••• 
9  19   3d,  or  New  ditta    .... 


0 
0 


6 

3 

9  9 
1  19 
0  19 

9    0 

9    0 

6,890  to  9,4001 

Bank  of  Bengal  Ratat. 

DJicoant  on  private  bills 6  Oper  cent. 

Ditto  OB  government  and  salary  bills  4   0   da 
latvatt  on  loans  on  deposit 4  0   do. 

Rate  of  Exdumge. 
On  London,  6  months'  sighu— to  buy  Is.  lOd^-* 
toseUls.10d.perSa.Ra. 


Madras,  Sept,  88,  18S1. 
Govenunent  Securities. 
Sfacper cent. Bengal  Remlttable Lon. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz,  900 

Madras  Ra.  per  335  Sa.  Rs;  38| 

At  Uie  Rate  pivvaiUng  among  Merchants 
and  Broken  In  buy  mg  and  selling  Pub- 
lic Sacuritlet,  ete.1084 MadrasRs. per 
1008a.  Ri. KT.M^ 

Five  per  cent.  Bengal  Unramlttable  Loan. 
At  tha  Rate  of  Subscription,  vis.  300 
MadnaRa.par88e8a.Ra.  9}Pi«n. 


AND  EXCHANGES. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchanta 
and  Broken  In  buying  and  selUng  Pub- 
lic Securities,  viz.  106A  Madras  Rs.  per 
100Sa.Rs. i  Preas. 

Bengal  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of  18th  Aug.  1899^ 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  IVA 
Madras  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs 31 

Bengal  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of  10th  Jan.  1838. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz,  106) 
Madraa  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs. 31 

Bombay,  Oct.  29,  1831. 


On  London,  at  6  months'  si^t.  Is.  9id.  par  Rupees 
On  CalcutU,  at  30  days'  sight,    106  Bom.  Bs.  per 

100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days' sight,  I09|  Bom.  Rs.  per 

180  MadrasRs.       '     "^      --^  r- 

Goverament  Securltlea. 
Remlttable  Loen,  149  Bom.Rs.  per  ]OOSa.Ra. 
OM  0  per  cent.— 107  Bom.Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Ra. 

Singapore,  Aug.  25,  1831. 


On  London,  Private  Bills.  —  none. 

On  Bengal,  Government  Bills,— 900 SaJU.  pcrl88 

Sp.Drs. 
On  ditto.  Private  BiOs,  »i 


CatOon,  Nov,  18,  IftSl. 

Exchanges,  &c 

On  London,  6  ma  sight*  4s.  Id.  per  Sp.  Dr. 
On  Bcnol,  30  dayif,  Sa-Ra.  904  perioo  SpwD^ 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Brm.  Rs.  910  par  dlttu 
Bank  of  U.  S.  BOIs,  4b  Old. 


1S32.]  Homt  InlcUigenix. 

GOODS  DECLARED  for  SALE  u  tlw  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

I  10  AfrO—Pramfl  t  Jufy. 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  SHIPS  latelj  uriTed. 


II 
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LONDON  PRICa  CURRENT,  March  !W,  1832. 


f  AST-IKDIA  AMD   CHINA  mOOUCBr 

0    6 


.cwt 


0    5  0  @ 

9  10  0  ^ 

S  13  0    ^ 

«  7  0  — 


BarUlA 

OoAe,  Java  . 

— 'CherlUoo 

— ~.  Sumatra  and  Ceylon 

«—— Bourbon   ■^— 

Mocha 3  10    0   — 

CotUm.SuTat lb  0   0  4|  — 

Madras    o   0    4    — 

B«Dgal  «   0    4|  — 

BgiiTton   0   0   7   ~ 

Dragi  6t  tot  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epacka cwt  9  10   0 

'  Aonlseeds,  Star S   ft    0 

Borax,  Refined 3    5    0 

-: — Uhrefinad •  ••  8  A  (» 

Camphirei  intub   15   0   0 

Cardamoms,  MaMiar-  .ft  0   3    6 
Ceylon  0   I 


3  0 
3  A 
8  10 

6  10* 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

P 


—  16    0    0 


3  15 
3  10 


0  ^ 

Cassiatfuds   cwt.  3  15   0  ~ 

0  -* 

6  -*■ 


Lljnea  4 

CastorOil  .....ft  0 

China  Root cwt 

Cubetas ..-..^ 

Dragon's  Blood,  ord 

Gum  Ammoniac,  <drop  . . 
Arabic   

—  Assafoetlda   

Benjamin,  2d  Sort. .  15 

—  Anbnl S 


4  1ft 

0 
none 
3  .0  0 
8  13    0 
A    0 
»   0 
tlO 

0 

0 


0 
0 
4 

0 


3 
1 
5 

0 
1 


rt  4    0   0   ^    5 


— —  Gambogium 6   0 

—  Myrrh    i  0 

Ollbanum 118 

.  Kino 10   0 

I^.Lake* 

Dye- 

— ~  Shell  ^..'Cwt 

Stick 1  10 

Musk,  China  oi.   1    ft 

Nux  Vomica  ••••.•.  .cwt. 
OU,  Cassia  •••• 

—  Cbmanioii. 

Cocoa-nut. 

CiO*puta  • 

— —  Mace 

•— —  Ntttniega  • 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0   8    0 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt.  3    ft 

Senna  ft   0   0 

Turmeric,  Jara  •••  cwt.  0  16 

Bengal 0    9 

China 0  18 

Gans,fti  Sorts 8  10 

,  Blue     3   5 

Hides,  BuflSdo ft  0 

OxandCow 0 

IndJgo,  Purple  and  Violet"   0 


—  30 
-It 

—  19 
— '1ft 

—  ft 


7  10 
3  1ft 
3  10 
0 


1  0 
0    0 

0  18 

1  15 
0  9 
0  0 
0    1 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
T 

0 

ft 


0 
0 

8 
8 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 


Mother-oT- Pearl 


231 

£*  «.  d. 


8 

0 

O  —  11 

Q    — 


—    030 

—  oT"o 

—  oir"4 


£.  «.  d. 

o^-Pearl  \«„*    ^  ia    a    /st 

S-hells.  China /<^*-  *  W    0   @ 

Nankeens .....piecp    — » 

Rattans ,100  0    16 

Rice,  Bengal  White",  cwt*  0  14 

PaUiA.-  ••.... 0  16 

Java., v.   0  11 

Safltover* • 8  0 

Sago ; 0  10 

Pearl 0  1?    0'  — 

Saltpetre lift    9 

snk,  BengalSketn tb    ^^^ 

Nofr 

DittoWhite 

(iWna 0  U...9   —   0  15   0 

Bengal  and  Privilege. .     

— ~>  Organaine 0  18 

Spices,  Cinnamon 0    3 

Cloves    0    1 

— — Mace 0    4 

Nutmegs  8    3 

Ginger    cwt.    114 

Pepper,  Black tb  0    0 

r-. White 0    0 

Sugar,  Bengal  cwt.  0  17 

Siam  and  China 0  17 

Mauritius 2    2 

Manilla  and  Java o  16 

Tea,Bohea ft  0    2 

— —  Congou 0   2 

-—Souchong 0 

— —  Campbi 0 

Twankay.  • 0 


2 
2 

2 
Pekoer-: none 


0  — 

9  — 

3  — 

3  — 

0  — 

0  — 

Si- 
ft   _ 

0  — 
0  _ 
0  — 
0  — 
0  — 
OJ- 
8i-. 
14  - 

u- 


UysonSkln 

^^^^  AA Yfton *■■■•■■••••••«•■ 

Young  Hyton 

Chmpowder 

Tin,  Banca cwt. 

Tortoteesh^ ft 

Vermilion  ft 

Wax cwt. 


0    2    2i  — 
0    3    5i- 
noqe 

Tfone. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

u 
1 
1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


18  6 
9  0 
2    0 


ft 

3 

16 

0 


6 

2 
0 
4i 


0    8 
9    0 


ft 
14 
5 
2 
3 
4 
2 


0 

0 

0 

Oi 

8 

8 

41 


2  10 

3  3 
5    4i 


Wood,  Sanders  Red. 

Ebony   

Sapan 


3 
1 

0 

4 


toll  13 


2 
0 
3 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 


—  3 

—  2 

—  6 

—  1ft 


ft  • 

1ft  0 

0  0 

0  0 


8    0   0   —  14    0    0 


AQSraALASIAK   PRODUCK. 


Pine  Violet 0 

-—  Mid.  to  good  Vk>let  •  •  0 

— —  Violet  indCopper ....  0 

——Copper 0 

>~- C(»uumlng  sorts  ....  0 

—  Oiide • 0 

-v«-P  Mad^>mid.toflne"  0 

—— Do.  low  and  Old 0 

— —  DaKurpall 0 

-— Java-..* 0 

Dust 0 


0 
0 
ft 
ft 

4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
8. 


0 
8 
0 

0  — 
0  — 
0  — 
0  — 
3    — 


—   088 


0  18 

1  5 
3  1ft 
3  1ft 
0  0 
0    0 


8 
9 
8 
3 
9 
8 
9 


1  10 
8  ft 
8  8 
8    4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

4 
ft 
3 
3 
8 
3 
4 
3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

8f 

8 

0  I 
9 

3  \ 

h 

9! 
4 

6 

J: 

6 


Cedar  Wood..... ......  Jbot  U  ft    0 

011,Fish tun27  0    0 

Whaleflns ton  140  0   0   — 

Wool,  N.  S.  Wales,  Ws. 

Best ft  0  8   0    — 

Inferior 0  18   — 

■■■        V.  D.  Land,  vit. 

tet 0  13  — 

Inferior o  0   9    — 

SOUTH   AFRICAN    PRODUCB. 


—  0 

—  89 


AkMS cwt. 

Ostrich  Feathen,  und ...  .ft 

Gum  Arabic. cwt. 

Hidai.  Dry ft 

Salted « 

on.  Palm cwt.  34 

Fish. tun     • 

Raishis  ..«•..... ...... cwt.     • 

Wax ft 

Wine,  Madeira .....pipe    • 

Red  .« 10 

Wood,  Teak. load  7 


1  ft 
8  0 
0  15 
0  0 
0  0 
0 


0  — 
0  — 
0  — 
4i- 
4i- 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


7  0 
0    0 


ft    0 

a  0 


1 
1 


10 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
0 


8 
0 
0 
7 

ft 


0    0    —    G    0    0 


0    0 
0    0 


—  20 

—  8 


0    0 
0    0 


PRICES  OF  SHARES^  March  28,  1832. 


DOCKS. 

East- India...." (Stock).... 

London ...(Stock).... 

St.  KalheriaeTs 

pitto  Debeatutes. 

Ditto   ditto   

West-India  (Stock)....' 


Price. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) . 

Caniatte  Stock,  IstClais 

Ditto,  8d  Class 

Va»  Dlemsa's  Lyd  CompinY* 


84 

77 
108 
100 
110 


4  p.  cent. 
3  p.  cent 
3  p.  cen(k 
4|  p.  cent. 
'  p.  cent. 
p.  cent. 


■■I 


lOdis. 
99)  I  4  p.  cent. 
89  '  8  p. cent. 
81dls. 


IT 

483,750 

838,000 

1,352,758 

500,000 

8no,ooo 

1,380,000 


10,000 


10,000 


100 


100 


100 


83 
12 


Books  Shut 
for  Divldenf^ 

March.  Sept. 
June.  Dec 
April.  Oct. 
5  AprIL  5  Oct. 

June.  Dec 


June.  Dec. 
June.  Dec 


Wolfe,  Brotliers,  <i:3,  Clumgt  Jlley, 


THE  LONDON  MARKETS.  March  28,  183*. 
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PART  L— ORIGINAL  AND  SELECT  PAPERS,  &c. 


AbdMlcadir,  a  Musulman  taint,  143. 

4^iii<y  of  languages,  I. 

jUexandria,  cholera  at,  155«literature  of^ 

235. 
Alphabet,  Tahilian,  200— Javanese,  217. 
Awumrgt,  language  of  the,  332. 
AruxUrdlirroperty  in  India,  297. 
Antiquity,  Chinese,  31. 
Armyt  Indian,  obeerTations  on,  42 — paj- 

mentof,  192,313. 
Artmery,  Company's,  in  India,  42. 
Ada  and  Europe,  languages  of,  1. 
Ava,  lackered-ware  of,  253. 
Axoo,  Sea  of,  322. 

Babyloman  tanguage,  2. 

Barley,  diseased,  in  India,  152. 

BarolU,  ancient  temples  and  ruins  of,  290. 

Beera,  festival  of  the»  142. 

Benguda,  a  day's  adventures  at,  307. 

Bennett  (Mr.  Oeo.)>  his  account  of  Ma- 
nilla, 21— of  the  islands  Erromanga  and 
Tanna,  119— of  ^lau,  a  Papuan  child, 
132— of  the  Pulowat  Islands,  157— on 
the  Polynesian  dialects,  199. 

Berben,  language  of  the,  332. 

Bible,  oriental  versions  of,  49. 

Bithopi  in  India,  137— see  also  Turner, 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  cfAzov,  322. 

Bodsn  PrcfeiScrOdp  at  Oxford,  241. 

Bombay,  cholera  at,  151. 

Borneo,  the  Diaks  of,   255. 

Burdwan,  coal  strata  of,  148. 

J7ttm«y  (Major),  253. 

Cairo,  cholera  at,  155. 
Calcutta,  the  late  Bishop  of,  81. 
Cataloguee,  Kah-gyur  and  Sun.gyur,  68, 

336. 
Catfitd,  town  of,  described,  24. 

Cdtic  language,  origin  of,  6. 

Ceylon,  graphite  of,  149. 

Ouan,  mystic,  215. 

Chaldee  tongue,  origin  of,  2. 

Charactert,  written,  of  tlie  ancient  world, 
257— arrow-headed,  270  —Armenian, 
272— Georgian,  273— Aramaean,  275— 
Ancient  Syriac,  275— Ethiopic,  277. 

Ckma,  our  relations  with,  161,  208— in- 


ternal afiairs  of,  208— foreign  trade  with, 

343. 
Chinete  history  and  antiquity,  31  litera- 
ture, 58, 110,  139,  177,301— talismans, 

145— extract  of  tea,  331. 
Cholera  at  Bombay,  151— at  Wanaw,  154 

— >in  Egypt,  153. 
Cigars,  manufacture  of,  at  Manilla,  28. 
Claridge  (Sir  J.  T.)  charge  against  him  by 

the  East-India  Company,  73. 
Coal,  Burdwan,  fossils  in,   148— ^nurietieB 

of,  in  India,  149. 
CockfiglUing  at  Manilla,  26. 
Cdeman  (Mr.)  on  the  mythology  of  the 

Hindus,  315. 
College,  EasU India,  71. 
Coptic  language,  origin  of,  5. 
C(Mon,  new  varieties  of,  153. 
CaiTiGAL  NoTiCJu,  69,  160,  257, 336. 

Dacca,  population  of,  67. 
Dalton  (Mr.),  his  account  of  Borneo^  255. 
Dariaee,  a  Musulman  saint,  143. 
Death,  valley  of,  in  Java,  158. 
Deccan  prise-money,  262. 
Delhi,  account  of,  213— its  court,  214. 
Diaks  of  Borneo,  255. 
Dialects  of  Asia  and  Europe,  1— Polyne- 
sian, 130,  199— Javanese,  217. 
Dog,  wild,  of  Western  India,  252, 
Dramatists,  Greek,  93. 

East^India  Company,  charges  of,  against 
Sir  J.  T.  Claridge,  73— their  relations 
with  China,  161  —  Parliamentary  pa- 
pers relating  to,  260,  262,  306,  339-^ 
finances  of,  340. 

Egypt,  visit  to  the  pasha  of,  64 — ^policy  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  104  — cholera 
morbus  in,  155 — wisdom  and  learning 
of,  194. 

EUm,  a  Papuan  child,  132. 

Encydcpadia  of  Ma  twan  lin,  110,  117; 
301. 

Erromanga,  island  of,  119,  132. 

Europe,  origin  of  the  languages  of,  1. 

Farid'Uddin,  a  Musulman  saint,  144. 
Fojt*,  Musulman,  in  India,  58,  140,  211t 
Females,  Musulman,  210. 
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Fe9twtii$f   Mohammedan,    in    India,    53, 
140,  211.  216. 

Fidgi  Itbndt,  language  of,  199. 

FUittdon  of  languages,  16, 

Financet  of   the    East- India   Company, 
340. 

FotsU  remains  in  the    Himmalaya,    89, 
148 — of  the  Burdwan  coal  strata,  148. 


[Jan,  to 

Khaja  JTkkr,  festival  of,  142. 

XUe  flying  in  India,  213. 

JHaproth  (M.)  on  Chinese  history  and 
antiquity,  31 — Dr,  Morrison's  reply  to, 
58,  139 — on  the  origin  of  the  diflTereot 
written  characters  of  the  ancient  world, 
265. 


Gericke  (Mr.),    notice    of  his   Javanese 

grammar,  217. 
Goga,  festival  of,  14'?. 
Graphite  of  Ceylon,  149. 
Gra^*i  Elegy,  sunza  in,  219. 
Greek  writertf  orientalisms  of,  93. 
4ii«0i|^Mrf(tbe]ateMr,Wm.),  13). 

Saileyhiry  College,  eiamlnation  at,  71. 
Baughton  (Mr.  G.  C),  244. 
Helfrew,  origin  of  the  tongue,  2. 
Simmalttyaj  fossil  remains  In,  89,  148. 
Hindu  temples  and  ruins,  290— law  of 

inheritance,     297 — mythology,     315— 

peasantry,  318. 

Sittory,  Chinese,  31. 
Hot-weUi  near  Sunt,  146. 
Hutteyn,  martyrdom  of,  53,  21 1 . 

IndiOf  state  of  the  Company's  artillery  in, 
42— peculiarities  in  the  Mohammedan- 
ism  of,  53,  140— judicial  system  of,  61 
— Hdmission  of  natives  of,  to  offices,  103 
— >bishopsin,  137 — sandstone  of,  148— 
varieties  of  coal  in,  149 — vaccination  in, 
150 — cholera  in,  151— disease  affecting 
barley  crops  in,  152 — new  varieties  of 
cotton  in,  153*— periodical  publicatioQt 
in,  190 — ^payment  of  the  army  of,  192 
—Mrs.  Hassan  Ali*s  observations  on 
the  Musulmans  of,  209 — Rammohun 
Roy  on  the  revenue  system  of,  220 — 
extent  and  population  of,  260— plans 
for  the  government  of,  281— law  of  in. 
beriunoe  in,  297— territories  of  allied 
and  protected  states  in,  306-^medical 
service  of,  313 — condition  of  the  people 
of,  318— revenues  and  charges  of,  339. 

Inkerikmeef  Hindu  law  of,  297. 

InttihUet  of  Menu,  248,  328. 

Xdands,  new,  in  the  Pacific,  153. 

Jacqtiemont  (M.)*  travels  of,  89. 
Jaggemat\  idol  establishment  at,  65. 
Mm  of  Oujerat  and  Marwar,  146,  334. 
Java,  poisonous  valley  in,  158. 
Javaneee  language,  217. 
Joo-ee,  a  Chinese  talisman,  145. 
Judicial  ^ytlem  of  British  India,  61. 

JTennetfy  (Col.  Vans),  on  the  languages  of 
Asia  and  Eufope,  J. 


XoUun,  or  wild  dog,  of  Western  India, 
252. 

ror'os  (M.  de),  labours  of,  68,  90,  336. 

S!utb-uddin,  a  Musulman  saint,   144. 

Lackered'Ware  of  Ava,  253. 

Languages  of  Asia  and  Etirope^  origin  and 
affinity  of,  1— of  Polynesia,  130,  199 
—of  Java,  217 — of  tbe  Amasiiigs;^  332. 

Laws,  Hindu,  297. 

Learning  of  Egypt,  194. 

Literary  Intelligence,  70,  259. 

LUeralure,  Chinese,  55,  HO,  139— Mali- 
ratta,  49— Tliibetan,  68,  90,  .^6  — 
Greek,  93— Javanese,  217— iff  Alexan- 
dria, 235 —Sanscrit,  241,  248. 

Xttfonta,  island  of,  21. 

Madar,  festival  of,  56. 

Mahomet,  festival  of  the  cure  of^  55— fes- 
tival of  his  death,  ib, 

Mahratta  New  TesUment,  49. 
Manilla,  notes  on,  21. 

MatwanUn^  Eocyclopsedia  of,  110.  177. 
301. 

Medical  Service,  Indian,  313. 

Meran^ee,  festival  of,  55. 

Menu,  the  Institutes  of,  248,  328. 

MiU  (Dr.  Wm.  H.),  246. 

Mohammedanism  of  India,  peculiarities 
in,  53,  140,  209. 

Mohurram,  festival  of,  53,  211. 

J/ore// (Copt.),  discoveries  of,  153. 

Morrison  (  Dr.)  in  reply  to  M.  Klaproth, 
58,  139. 

Morton  (Rev.  Mr.)  and  tbe  oriental  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  49. 

Moyeen~ud-deen  Chishtee,  festival  of,  57. 
Mugs,  the  Psalms  of  David  amongst,  300. 
Musulmans   -"of   India,    53,    140 — Mra. 
Hassan  Ali*8  observationa  on,the,  209* 

Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  315. 

Naksh  t  Rustam,  inscription  at,  334. 
Natioes,  Indian,  employment  ol^  103. 
.ATaK/ica/ discoveries,  153. 
New  Hehrides  group,  119,  132. 
NeufspajjersialnSiti,  190. 
Kew  Testament  in  Mahratta,  49. 
New  year,  Musulman  festival  of,  216. 
New  Zealand,  language  of,  199. 
Nou^Jtoxe,  festival  «l|;  216. 
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NuwenU  in  tlw  ^Fckfmmuk  iRoguagcf, 

Odessa,  visit  to»  279. 

Officers,  army,  pay  of,  192— medical,  313. 
Orientalisms  of  the  Greek  writers,  93. 
OmixMTAL  RsTiKW  : — The  Encyclopaedia 

of  Ma  twan  lin,  UO,  177,  301. 
Origin  and  aflBoity  of  the  languages  of 

Asia  and  Europe,  1. 
Oxford,  the  Sanscrit  professorship  at,  241. 

PtuyU,  new  islands  in,  15S. 
PagmonmiXj  121— child,  132. 

pAaLiAMXivTABT  PAPxas :  —  Extent  and 
population  of  British  India,  260— Dec- 
can  priie-money,  262 — Territories  of 
Allied  and  Protected  States  in  India,  306 
— Revenues  and  Charges  of  India,  339 
— Finances  of  the  East- India  Company, 
340— Foreign  Trade  with  China,  343. 

Penang,  Recorder's  Court  of,  73. 

Philgtpine  Islands,  visit  to,  21. 

Phamx  of  the  Egyptians,  195. 

Plans  for  the  government  of  India,  281. 

Ponar : — Fragment  of  a  Romance,  30 
•—Passages  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  47  —  Sunday  at  sea,  85  —  To 

.   From  the    French,    92  —  Sttli 

Manni,  176— The  Turkish  March,  288. 

Pogson  (Capt),  discoveries  of,  300. 
Polynesia,  dialects  of,  130,  199. 
PopukUion  of  Dacca,  67— of  British  In- 
dia, 260. 
Press  of  India,  190. 

Prichard  (Dr.),  on  the  eastern  origin  of 
the  Celtic  nations,  1. 

Pritfy  Council,  appeal  before,  73. 

Prize-numey,  Deccan,  262. 

Psalms  of  David,  300. 

Publicalions,  periodical,  in  India,  190. 

Pulowal  Islands,  account  of,  157. 

Kamazan,  fast  of,  140. 


Tour  in  England,    Irebnd,    RueA, 
&c.     By  a  German  Prince,  69,  337.^ 
The  Chamelion,  69. — Mellor's    Nioou 
tiana,   t6.— Treatise  on  the   Manufac- 
ture of  Porcelain  and  Glass,  160 — Tay- 
lor's History  of  the  Civil  Wan  of  Ire- 
land, ib, — Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  the  Polar  Seas  and  Re- 
gions, ib.  —  Hayter's   Introduction  to 
Perspective  Practical  Geometry,  Draw- 
ing,  and   Painting,  ib. — Annual   Bio- 
graphy and  Obituary,  1832,  lift.— Mra. 
Hassan  AlPs  Observations  on  the  Mus- 
sulmauns  of  India,    209  —  Gcricke's 
Rudimenu  of  the  Javanese  Language 
217— Menu  Sanhitu:  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  with  the  Commentary  of  KuUuka 
Bhatta,  248,  328. — Quintus  Servinton; 
a  Tale,  257— The  Georgian  Era,  i6.— 
Sismondi*s  History  of  the  Italian  lU- 
publics,  258 — Akerman*s  Numismatic 
Manual,    ib.  —  Dolby's  Shakespearian 
Dictionary,  s6.— Nights  of  the  Round 
Table,  j6.— Anstey's  New  Bath  Guide. 
t&. — Remarks  on  the  Revised  Edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  259 
— Hinton's  History  and  Topoigrepby  of 
the  United  States,  t&.— Scenery  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  ift. 
— Rammobun   Roy  on  the  Rights  of 
Hindoos  over  Ancestral  Property,  297 
—Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus, 
315 — British  Relations  with  the  Chinese 
Empire  in  1832,  336— Moore's  Works 
of  Lord  Byron,  160,336— Maw's  Me- 
moir of  the  Early  Operations  of  the  Bur- 
mese War,  337— History  of  tlie  Life  and 
Reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  ib. — Gleig'a 
Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Com- 
manders, ib. — The  Cabinet  Annual  Re- 
giAter    for   1831,  t&.  —  Cunningham's 
Lives  of  the  mont  eminent  British  Pain- 
ters, Sculptors,  and   Architects,  336— 
My  Old  Portfolio,  tfr^-^Jesse's  Glean- 
ings   in   Natural  History,  i6.— -Lyon's 
Analysis  of  the  Seven  Parts  of  Speech, 
ib. — The  Nautical  Alroanack,t6.—- Plates 
illustrative  of  Hindoo  and  European 
Manners  in  Bengal,  ift. 


Bammohun  Roy  on  the  revenue  system  of    Review,  Oriental,  110,  177,  301. 
India,  220— on  the  Hindu  law  of  in-     ^^^^a,  island  of,  202. 
hcritancc,  297 — on  the  condition  of  the 


people  of  India,  318. 
Recorder's  Court  of  Penang,  73. 
Revenue  system  of  India,  220. 
Revenues  and  charges  of  India,  339. 

Review  or  Books: — Col.  Vans  Kenne- 
dy's Researches  into  the  Origin  and 
Affinity  of  the  principal  Languages  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  1 — IVichnrd's  East- 
ern Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  ib.— 
Webster's  American  Dictionary,  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin,  &c.  of  the 
Languages  of  Western  Asia  and  o/  Eu- 
rope, ib,  —  Eminent  British  Military 
Commanders,  69— Blunt's  Sketch  of 
the     Reformation    in    England,    ib. — 


Ruins  of  Barolli  described,  290. 

Runjeel  Singh,  91. 

Russia,  riews  of,  in  the  East,  203,  278. 

StttTUs,  Musulman,  in  India,  53,  140. 

Saiar  Masood  Gazi,  festival  of,  141. 

Sandal  wood  in  the  New  Hebrides,  125. 

Sandstone  of  India,  14M. 

Sandwich  Islands,  native  expedition  from, 
125. 

Sanscrit,   antiquity  of  the,    16  -*  Boden 
professorship  of,  at  Oxford,  241. 

Sarwar,  a  Musulman  saint,  143. 

Seriplures,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton  and  the 
oriental  translations  of,  49. 
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Baa  ifJvkf^  3». 

Seoammoodram,  idand  and  bridget  of,  66. 
Shab-i'barat,  festival  of,  140. 
ShdhJu,  language  of  the,  322. 

Socmwr  proceedings  oft— Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  64,  145,  252,  331— Asiatic  So- 
ciety  of  Calcutta,  C7^  147, 335— Medical 
and  Physical  Society  of  CalcutU,    150 

.  •—Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So. 
defy  of  Calcutta*  153— Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  153 — Academy  of 
Medicine,  Paris,  154— Society  of  Nft- 
tural  History,  Mauritius,  335. 

Sodeiy  Mandtt  language  of,  1 99. 

Awlr,  departed,  festiml  of,  140. 

Slag  theep  of  the  Tamoolians,  65. 

Suratf  hot-wells  near,  146. 

$!ffiac  languagfif  antiquity  of,  4. 

TahUi,  language  of,  200. 
Talitmantt  Chinese^  145. 
Tanna,  account  of  the  island  of,  l]9r 
Toflary,  travels  in,  89. 
Tossy   (M.  Garcin  de),  on  the  Moham- 
medanism of  India,  53,  140. 
Tea,  Chinese  extract  of,  331. 
TempUi,  andenl,  of  Barolli,  290. 
Thibelf  literature  of,  68,  90,  336. 


iJtm  to 
TohaecQ,  eultiwtion  of,  at  Manilla,  88 . 

2W  (Col.),  bis  account  or  the  tamplas  at 
Barolli,  290. 

Tongaiakoot  laagvage  of ,  199. 

Tonguei  of  Asia  and  Eaiope^   affinity  of 
the,  1. 

TVod^,  British,   with  China,  161,  208 — 
foreign,  with  China,  343. 

Turner  (Dr.  John),  late  Bishop  of  CaU 
cutta,  81. 

Vaccination  in  India,  150. 
Vailey,  poisonous,  in  Java,  158. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Polynesian  languages, 

130,  199. 
Volcano  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  335. 

IValier  (Gen.),  memoir  of,  204. 

fVarmw,  cholera  at,  154. 

Webster  (Dr. ),  on  the  languages  of  West- 
em  Asia  and  of  Europe,  1. 

Wilton  (Mr.  H.  H.),  literary   career  of, 
241. 

Writing,  origin  of,  34«  265. 

Feed  Fitr  and  Yeed  Gadeer,  festivals  of, 
140. 

Zaiaria,  a  Musulman  saint,  144. 


PART  II.— ASIATIC  AND   HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 


^6ori£ine<  of  Australasia,  150,  151,197. 
^btofitee  allowances  to  otRcen,  33,  108^ 
uibyssiniaf  present  state  of,  141. 
jlction,  officers  wounded  in,  36. 
jigra,  the  Taj  Mahal  at,  13. 
JUcJuson  (Lieut.  Col.),  services  of,  47. 
Amatapoora,  visit  to,  18. 
American  trade  with  the  East,  118. 
Ancestral  property,  Hindu  law  relating  to, 
19— alienation  of,  131. 

Aniseyen  tribe,  account  of,  97. 

AaifT  ^Company's,  in  India) — Pensions 
and  allowances  to  officers  of,  wounded 
in  action,  36 — reductions  and  retrench- 
ments  in,  38,  48,  101,  108,  154-*«b- 
sentee  allowances  to  officers  of,  38, 108 
— new  uniform  for  officers  of,  38— offi- 
cers of,  holding  civil  appointmenu,  38, 
153— 'alterations  in  the  denomination  of 
corps  of,  43 — ^meritorious  serrices  of 
officera  belonging  to,  47,  48,  5U,  83, 108, 
205— fifth  superintending  surgeon  for 
the  Bombay  portion  of,  47— command 
allowances  in,  48— compensation  for 
the  loss  of  horses  in,  ib. — salary  of 
judge  advocates  general  of,  t6.— resigna- 


tions in,  83— relief  of  regiments  of, 
101,  154, 208— officers  of,  studying  the 
nativa  languages,  103,  157  —  Burman 
medal  to,  104 — chaplains,  105,  159— 
pensions  to  widows  of  officers  of,  106 
— ^officers  of,  "visiting  the  bill  provinces, 
153 — ^fusils  for  seijeants  and  havildan 
of,  i6«— gambling  in,  ib. — strength  of 
regiments  of,  ib, — change  in  the  ord- 
nance of,  159 — annual  practice  of  the 
artillery  of,  199 — present  distribution 
of,  208— courts-martial  in,  39,  43,  154, 
200,  204— also  General  Ordera  issued 
to  :  see  Calcutta,  Madras,  &e. 

(Kings,   serving  in  India)— Al- 


lowances to  officera  of,  36,  37^-reli«f  of 
r^imonta  of,  101— aga  and  standard  of 
cavalry  recruits  for,  119 — honorary  dis- 
tinctions to  corps  of,  ib, — distribution 
of,  208— promotions  and  changes  in, 
118,164.224. 
Artillery,  Bengal,  practice  of,  199. 

Arts,  progress  of  the,  in  Assam,  84— in 
New  South  Wales,  151,  224. 

Asiatic  Rutna,  trade  of,  100. 

Assam,  progress  of  the  arts  in,  84. 

Atsembfy  at  Madras,  137. 


Ashwwmen^  Auttraliin,  151. 

Ausiralaiia'-we  New  South  Wales,  Van 
DiemerCs  Land,  &c, 

Ava,  the  king  of,  15— visit  to,  17 — cara- 
van of  Chinese  Tartan  at,  t6.— Shan 
traders  at,  18— see  also  .ffurmesff. 
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Htary  appointments,  49, 109, 162,  206— 
furlouglis,  50,  109,  162— Indian  Navy 
promotions,  50. 

Supreme  Court : — action  against 


Bagdad,  the  plague  and  inundations  at, 
94,  140. 

Bank  cf  Bengal,  l-^orgeries  on,  131. 

BareUlif  Frorinciai  Battalion,  101. 

Barker  (Capt.),  assassination  of,  98»  150. 

Barnes  (Sir  £dw.),  dinner  to,  138. 

Battalions,  provincial,  38,  101. 

Bettr,  contest  with  a,  21. 

BeU  {Dr.),  death  of  164. 

Bentmdt  (Lord  Wm.),  tour  of,  15,  84, 
129, 173, 199. 

Berkampore,  army  reductions  at,  38. 

Bkurmo  Shubha  at  Calcutta,  13,  177. 

Biagraphkai  Notices:  William  Leycester, 
Esq.,  8— Major  J.  Hawkins,  48,  120 
— Commodore  Sir  John  Hsyes,  81, 
161— Brigadier  Sir  Alexander  Maclcod, 
83— Brigadier  Gen.  M.  Kennedy,  108, 
205,  207— Capt.  R.  M.  Suthan,  110— 
David  Scott,  Eiq^  134. 

Bishop  tf  Calcutta  (Dr.  Turner),  death  of, 
7,  16— debate  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointing a  successor  to,  53. 

Bissumbhtsr  That,  case  of,  11. 

Boden  Professorship  at  Oxford,  117, 223. 

Bombay  Imtklugxncb: — The  Governor, 
21, 184-^the  press,  21— attempt  on  Col. 
Strover,  i6.— contest  with  a  fa«ar,  i&.— 
steam  navigation,  22^caves  of  Carll 
and  Dberm  Raj  Lena,  88 — missibn  to 
Runjeet  Singh,  89 — retrenchments,  i6. 
— investigation  at  Poonah,  90— new 
uniform  for  commanders  and  officers  in 
the  Company's  naval  service,  161— 
the  Goreepudee  case,  184 — roection  of 
the  post  office  regulation,  t6. — uon  hunt- 
ing in  Khandeish,  ifr.— prices  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  70,  121, 167, 227— govern, 
ment  securities  and  exchanges,  71,  122, 
168,288— shipping,  50,109,207— births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  51, 109,  162,207. 

■■  Government    Orders :— Services 

of  Lieut.  Col.  Aitchison,  47— fifth  su- 
perintending surgeon,  i6.^onduct  of 
Capt.  Watkins,  i».— compensation  for 
the  loss  of  horses,  48— command  al- 
lowance, ib, — allowance  to  officers  of 
the  gemnral  staff  at  Poonah,  ib, — salary 
of  the  judge  advocate  general,  ift.— 
services  of  Mojor  J.  Hawkinn,  i6. — 
sution  of  Kulladghee,  49— Opthalmic 
Institution,  tfr.— services  of  Lieut.  Full* 
James  and  Capt.  Downes,  50— salaries 
of  absent  officers,  108 — medical  store 
dep5t  at  Surat,  ib> — services  of  Brig. 
Gen.  M.  Kennedy,  108, 205— services  of 
Commodore  Hayes,  161— civil  and  mi  J 
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the  tobacco  farmer,  137. 

Borneo,  visit  of  Mr.  Daltonto,  187. 

Borradaile  (Mr.  A.},  evidence  of,  on  the 
China  trade,  113. 

^ourite  (General),  196. 

Boy,  Hindoo^  malformation  of  a,  14. 

Braughton  (Edw.),  confession  of,  98. 

Bwrdwan  Provincial  Battalion,  101— new 
school  in,  135. 

Burmese,  honorary  medal  to  the  troops 
lately  employed  against,  104 — rumour- 
ed war  with,  130, 173 — see  also^vo. 

Bumes  (Lieut.),  mission  of,  89. 

Cadets,  Company's,  at  Chatham,  164. 

Calcotta  Intelugbmcx  : — The  late  Bi. 
shop  of  Calcutta,  7,  16— affairs  of  Raj- 
pootana,  7 — the  late  Mr.  Leycester,  8^ 
resident  at  Lucknow,  (6.- M«  Jscque- 
mont,  tb' — ^the  Hindu  cbarscter,  9— 
Runjeet  Singh,  9,  89, 129— Seyud  Ah- 
mud,  9— the  native  press,  10, 132, 175 — 
employment  of  natives,  10  —  indigo 
planters,  10,  130— the  magistracy,  11 — 
Sindiah*s  court,  i*.— suttees :  Roy  Ks- 
lenath  Cbowdry,  ib. — Colonel  Pagan, 
12— cholera  in  Kepaul,  (&.— the  Esst- 
Indians,  t&.— communications  between 
the  presidencies,  t6.— nawab  of  Dacca, 
i6.— the  Commander-in-Chief,  12,  129 
— the  Bhurma  Shubha,  13, 177— indigo 
prospects,  ifrd— the  Taj  Mahal,  ib. — re- 
gulations at  Government  House,  14, 
83 — Cutcb,  14 — lusus  naturie,  ib. — the 
Governor  General,  1 5, 84, 129, 173, 199— 
the  king  of  Ava,  15— Delhi,  ib. — Oude, 
15, 175 — Church  Missionary  Society,  16 
i—Hydrabad  currency,  16  —  religious 
quarrel  at  Hydrabad,  17 — Ava,  17, 130 
—English  law  in  India,  18 — Dburma 
Subba,  t6.— disputes  at  Canton,  80, 
136 — Commodore  Sir  John  Hayes,  81, 
161 — native  female  education,  82 — 
slavery  in  Calcutta,  t6.— affairs  of  tlie 
army,  83— Brigadier  Sir  Alex.  Mac- 
leod,  i6.— progress  of  the  artk  in  Assam, 
g4 — Ultra- Ganffetic  possessions,  ai.— 
changes,  tft.— Native  Medical  Society, 
i6.— the  new  loan,  85,  130— fatal  duel, 
130 — rumoured  war  with  the  Burmese 
and  Nepaulese,  130,  173 — ^new  regi- 
ments, 130— upper  provinces,  ib. — state 
of  the  indigo  districts,  ifr.— alienation  of 
ancestral  property,  131 — ^forgeries,  t6.** 
underwriting  at  Calcutta,  ifr.—daooits  in 
the  Kishnagur  district,  132^Hindoo 
free  school,  t6.— Hindoo  persecution  of 
Hindoos,  ib. — Society  for  the  Propagtu 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  134— the  late  David 
Scott,  Esq.,  commissioner  at  Assam,' 
1*6. — new  school  in  Burdwan,  1 35-— the 
NeeU  Sunkhulun,  136.— trigonometric 
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calsunrcy,  174— modem  Hindoo  Mets, 
ik,^Mhm  Nittm's  govcmmeofe*  17,  1 7fr— 
Engliftb  law  and  EngUth  Unguag*  in 
tlie  MoAiBcil,  175^-griev«nc«9  of  the 
Morussil  Ulookdars,  176— Hindoo  The- 
atrical  Association,  {6.—- changes  and  in- 
▼esUgations,  177^Hindoo  society,  178 
— efiects  of  the  permanent  settlement,  ib, 
—  assault  upon  an  Editor,  1 80  —  pro- 
ccedings  of  Mofusdl  Cburts,  181— aiate 
of  parSes  amongst  tho  naliveB,  ik^  §t>> 
nam  of  £«t.Indians  for  judicial  offioes, 
•k— 4Imo1q|7  and  eookMy,  182— «Ueged 
misconduct  of  high  functionarisa,  sb.— ^ 
judicial  reform,  ib, — cure  for  the  bite  of 
Tenomous  or  rabid  animals,  183 — prices 
of  European  goods,  70, 121, 167,  227— 
gorernment  securities  and  exchanges, 
71,  122,  ]f«,  228— shipping,  41,  103, 
158»  202 — births,  maniagas,  and  deaths, 
41,  lOa,  158,  203. 

Goremment  Orders  :— Allow- 
ances to  KiDg*8  officers,  36 — pensions 
and  allowances  to  officers  wounded  in 
action,  tS— cruelty  to  natives,  37 — 
conduct  of  Gnsign  Hadden,  ib. — offi- 
ces of  brigadier  and  brigade-OMJor  at 
Berhampore,  38 — garrison  engineer  and 
executive  officer  of  Chunar  Gorh,  ib. — 
Delhi  provincial  battalion,  i6.— allow, 
ances  to  engineer  officers,  ib*  —  new 
dress  for  officers,  ib. — absentee  allow- 
ances, ib»  —  military  officers  holding 
civil  appointments,  38,  153— civil  me- 
dical  duties  at  Delhi,  lOl-^Burdwan, 
Patna,  and  Bareilly  provincial  batta- 
lions.  tfr.«— fort-adiutant  at  Monghyr, 
ifr. — msaoe  hospital  at  Monghyr,  ib. — 
relief  of  troops,  101,  154  —  officers 
visiting  the  hill  provinces,  1 53-— fusils 
for  Serjeants  and  havildars,  i&.— gam- 
bling in  the  army,  t(.— strength  of  regi- 
ments. t6.— military  station  of  Keitah, 
154— Kotwahls  of  Sudder  batars,  199 
—annual  practice  of  the  artillery,  ib!' — 
Egypt  prise  money,  ib, — Interview  be- 
tween the  Governor. General  and  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  t&. — courts-martial,  39,  154, 
200— civil  and  miliury  appointments, 
39, 102,  156,  201— furloughs,  41. 103. 
157,  202. 


■  ■!  Suprane  Court:— >The  Bank  of 
Bengal  v.  the  United  Company,  1-. 
Leishman  o.  Lindsay,  6— Mr.  and  Mra. 
Bams»y»  7— Che  King,  on  the  piDseau. 
lion  of  Soojah-oo-deen,  v.  Capt.  Xho- 
naa  Diekenaon,  73— blcasjpgs  of  a 
dhaneery  suit,  18— suspeoaion  of  biisi- 
in,  173. 

Cburoh  Missionary  Society,  16. 
Native  Medical  Society,  84. 
Ladies'  Society  for  Native  Female 


Education,  82. 


CavB  or  Good  Hon  Ivoumimcb:-^ 
Stagnation  of  trade,  lOQ.  abolition  of 
govemmflDt  offlcea,  110  —  birtha  and 
marriages,  t6. 

Cbraoes  of  India  ahipa,  69^  123,  169, 229. 
CorU,  caves  of,  88. 
CnsAjor,  hostilitiflB  at,  33,  97. 
OmkmtFey  visit  oi  M.  Jaequemootlo^  S. 
Catie,  loss  of,  19. 
Catkotteitmf  converts  fhmi,  86. 
Caves  of  Carli  and  Dbenn  Raj  Lena,  88. 
Oelebei,  account  of  the  campone  of  Ma- 
moodyooin,  9K 

CxTLOK  IvTBtuoxircK :  —  Native  pro. 
phecy,  22— farewell  dinner  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barnes,  138— birtlis,  ■FMffTiogia, 
and  deaths^  109. 

Oiampollion  (M.),  death  o^  226. 
CAang>/trig,  charges  against,  14^ 
Ckaplmm  in  India,  105,  159. 

China  iNTBLUoKifCK :— DispMe  witli  the 
local  authorities  at  Canton,  25,  80,  97 
136,  142,  148— the  new  code  of  regu! 
lations,  25— remonstrance  of  the  British 
merchants,  30 — stopping  of  the  Com- 
pany's trade  rescinded,  33— the  bostili. 
ties  on  the  north-western  frontier,  33, 
97— insurrection  in  Haiiian,  34,  95-. 
attack  upon  Capt.  Lester,  34,  147-. 
death  of  the  emperor'^  eldeeison,  51, 
146— death  of  the  Rev,  M.  L*Aviot, 
51— amount  of  imporu  and  exports  in 
British  vessels  at  Canton,  96— onler 
against  foreign  females  going  to  Canton, 
96— sentence  on  General  Yung.gan,  96 
-^the  Antseyen  invssion,  97— Chinese 
treatment  of  foreigners  at  Macao^  i&.«* 
state  of  the  Company's  trade,  142— 
four  proclamatiotis  of  the  hoppo  in  re- 
ference to  foreign  trad^  145— intelli- 
gence flrom  Peking,  146  —  charges 
against  Chang^lin^,  the  hero  of  C^sh- 
gar,  146-.Hih.fan,  or  black  forefgnen, 
tfr.— secret  sodetiea,  147— unooeupied 
lands,  tft.— storm  at  Macao,  i6.— letom 
of  the  governor  to  Canton,  ib, — rates  of 
premium  of  insurance  at  Canton,  ift.— 
suicide  of  a  hong  merchant,  148— right 
of  British  subjects  to  reside  at  Macao 
i^.— shipwrecked  Coreans,  jfr. —  aflhiy 
en  Danes'  Island,  148, 1 94— proclama- 
tson  against  foreigners  going  to  die 
parade  ground,  194— .^onveraatibn  be. 
tween  Governor  Le  and  the  Emperor 
it.— picture  of  Macao,  i^*-^V«e  fwde[ 
195— prices  of  European  goods  at  Oin- 
ton,  70,  121,  167,  227— exchanges,  71, 
122,  168,  228-*-arrivals  of  the  Cbm. 
pany'e  ahlps,  season  1830-31,  162— 
births  and  deatha,  51,  162. 


Society   for  Propagatiqn   of   the 


Gospel,  134. 

China, 


minutes  of  evidence  on  the  Cbm. 

pany's  trade  to,    111,    217— American 
trade  with,  118. 

Chinete  rortart  at  Ava,  17— junks,  185. 


Indejt*" 


March.] 

CMm  mmina  Xn  Nepwil,  l2-at  M«cc« 

and  Medina*  S.*),  9^* 
CkristumUtf  in  India,   H6,   134— in  Abys- 
.    ainia,  142. 

Ckunar  Gurhf  army  reduetioat  at,  3B. 
Chundoo  Lntt,  17,  175. 
Ckung-qua,  d^ath  of,  148. 
Owt  JppwUmenU^  military  oflSoera  hold- 

ing,  38,  153. 
CUxre  (Earl  of),  tour  of,  15,  2),  184. 
Oaridge  (Sir  J.  T.),  removal  of,  223. 
QiM  (Mr.  Secretary),  death  of,  47,  106. 
CwMn-Chiiuh  its  trade  with;Singapare,  22. 
CoUege,  Scottish,  at  Sydney,  197. 
Command  allowance^  army,  48. 
Cemmi/fM,  East-India,  115,163. 
CanoerU^  native,  in  India,  86. 
CoTttdcU  in  New  South  Wales,  98. 
Cookery f  Hindoo  work  on,  182. 
Coojter  (Lieut.  Col.),  death  of,  68. 
CoreanSf  shipwrecked,  148. 
Carroborrtt  at  Sydney,  197. 
Cowi  qf  Inquiry  on  Ens.  Hadden,  37, 
CouBTS-MAaTiAL  ou  Assist.  Sui«.   Fle- 
ming, 39- Comet  Stephenson,  43, 204 
-^Lwut.   Humffreys,  44— Lieut.  Wil- 
kinson,   154— Lieut.     Nay  lor,     155— 
Lieut.    Williams,    i6.— Lieut.   Woods, 
260. 
Craw/vrd  (Mr.  John),  evidence  of,  on  the 

Cnlna  trade,  218. 
00%  (Capt.  J.  A.),  death  of,  162. 
CVuafty  to  natives,  37. 
CmIcA,  manrndera  in,  14. 

Jkxeth  iMwaub  of,  12. 

DacoUi  in  Bengal>  132. 

JXUkousie  (Earl),  tour  o^  12,  129. 

DaUon  (Mr.),  hia  nccoont  of  Mamoodjoo 
in  Celebes,  91— Iris  account  af  the  Diaks 
In  Borneo^  187. 

DamateuBf  disturbances  at,  95. 

Vane^tl^nd,  affray  on,  148,  194. 

Darling  (General),  196. 

PuATsa  at  the  East- India  House— (Dec. 
22  1831)<^-EasUlndia  volunteers  and 
wiperannuations,  52--haJf-ycar'»  divi- 
dend, i5.-Mr.  David  Greenhiirs  case, 
52,  117— Zemindar  of  Nozeed,  52,  210 
—appointment  of  Bishops  in  India,  53 — 
(March  22,  1B32)— Native  education, 
^10— Specie  and  interest  bills,  211  — 
General  court  days,  t^.— Expenses  of 
the  Directors,  212— India- House  Mu- 
seum, 215.  . 

.  in  Anrliamant  on.£aflt*Indi« af- 
fairs—see Parliament. 
Delhi,  r^trenchmenu  at,    15— Provincial 
Battalion,  38 — medical  duties  at,  101. 
Derozi»  (Mr.),  assault  upon,  180. 
Dherm  Bt^  Lenth  «▼»  o^»  ^^• 


Part  II.  «» 

i>/itini«a  A<Ha  at  Calcutta,  19. 

.Piaks  of  Borneo,  187. 

7)tc*«i«on(Capt.  T.),  trial  of,  73. 

Dinner  to  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  13*-;io 
the  Directors  of  the  Esat-  India  Com- 
pany, 163,  224. 

Directors,  East-India,  eipenses  of,  212. 

DtJcon  (Mr.   D.),   evidence  of,    on   the 
China  trade,  114. 

Dmdendt  Company's,  52.— Bank  of  Ben- 
gal, 71. 

Dress  of  army  officers,  38-<if  oflteen  of 
tbe  Company's  naval  service,  161. 

Duel,  fatal,  1.30. 

Duls,  or  clans,  Hindoo,  12. 


SaU'India  Cow^Mm^,  the  Bank  of  Bengal 
and,  1— affairs  of,  at  Canton,  25,  33, 
80,  97,  136,    142,    148,    194— Parlia- 
mentary evidence  on  the  affairs  of.  111, 
115,  163,  217— interest  on  their  stock, 
117,  211— dinner  to  the  DireeCon  of, 
163— expenses  of  the  Directors  of,  212. 
present  to  His  Majesty  from,  224. 
Eatt'India  Houae,  goods  declared  for  sale 
at,  69,  123, 169, 229— sales  at,  72,  126, 
172,  232— museum  at,  215— see  also 
Debate$m 

Eaai-Indian,  asnult  upon  the  editor  of  the^ 
180. 

East-Indians,  second  petition  of,  to  Par- 
liament, 12— fitness  of,  for  judicial  of- 
fioes,  181. 

Eclipses,  Australian  calculators  of,  151. 

Education,  native,  in  India,  16,  82,  132, 
135,  210— at  Malacca,  90— in  New 
South  Wales,  150. 

Egsfpt  prize  money,  199. 

Ele,  Chinese  forces  at,  33. 

ElejAant,  sagacity  and  ferocity  of  an,  20. 

Emigration  from  PStcaim's  Island,  98. 

Engineers,  allowances  to  officers  of,  38. 

Enquirer,  persecution  of  the  editor  of, 
132. 

European  goods,  prices  of,   in  the   East, 
70,  121, 167, 227. 

Examination  of  Indian  officers,  103,  157. 

Mx0katite9,  Indian,.  71,  122, 168,  228. 

ragan  (Colonel),  12. 

jTair  at  Nishney  Novogorod,  100. 

Females,  fbrwgn,  in  China,  28,  96— edu- 
cation of,  in  India,  82— in  slavery  at 
Calcutta.  83. 

Finances  of  New  South  Wales,  35. 

Fleming  (As.  Surg.)i  court-martial  on,  39. 

Forgeries  at  Calcutta,  131. 

Fort-adjutant  at  Mongbyr,  101. 

Fona  hones  in  New  South  Wales,  197. 

Funds,  Prixe,  43. 

Fuvls  for  seijeants  and  havildafB,  153» 
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GtnMng  in  the  Indian  anny^  153. 
GiNXEAL  Oanms  issued  to  the  Indian 
anny — sea  CtUcuUay  Madraty  he, 

CMat  (Ret.  Mr.),  141. 
GoUsmUh  (Dr.),  parody  on,  35. 

Goods,  European,  prices  of.  in  the  East, 
70,121,167,227— declared  for  sale  at  tba 
East-India  House,  69,  ]23,  16!/,  22«/. 

Goreepudee  eate,  the^  184. 

Govemfneni  Houte,  Calcutta,  regulationa 

at,  14,  83. 
GreenhUi  (Mr.  David),  case  of,  52, 117. 
Groves  (Rev.  Mr.),  journal  of,  141. 

Sadden  (Ens.),  conduct  of,  37. 
ITatrnm,  insurrection  in,  34,  95. 
Hawkins  (Major  J.),  ser^iceaof,  48,  129. 
Hayes  (Commodore  Sir  John),  81,  161. 
Hither  (Bishop),  monument  to,  87. 
Hebrew  SMiolarships  tA  Oxford,  224. 
Hih-fant  or  black  foreigners,  China,  146. 
Hiil-prwinces,  ofiBcers  visiting,  153. 

JTtncfM  character,  9^press,  10,14,  132— 
quarrels  respecting  suttees,  11— duls, 
or  clans,  12— societies,  13,  19-'law  of 
ancestral  property,  19,  131— ^ucation, 
16,  82,  132.  135,  210— Medical  So- 
ciety,  84— Free  School,  132— Hindu 
persecution  of  Hindus,  A.*^cbiam  in 
religion,  133— modem  sects,  174— 
Theatrical  Association,  170.*  society, 
178^parties,  181 — theology  and  cook- 
ery, 182.— see  also  Natives  {Indian), 

Hoinum  (hieut.),  98. 

HoMX  Intkluqinck: — Debates  at  the 
East-India  House,  52, 117,  210— Evi. 
dence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
East-India aflairs.  Ill,  115,  163,  217— 
Debates  in  Parliament,  1 1 5,223— Mr.  D. 
GreenhilPs  case,  52,  117 — nevir  chief 
justice  of  Bengal,  117,  164  —  interest 
on  East-India  stock,  117 — Indian  Nsvy, 
t6. — Colonel  Boden  and  Mrs.  Kenni- 
cott,  t6w— American  trade  with  the  East, 
1 1 8 — importation  of  rupees,  ift.- Ame- 
rican trade  vrith  China,  ib, — Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  <6.— ■ 
dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  163>»- 
Select  Committee  of  the  ComaMma  on 
East-India  Affairs,  i».— Dr.  Bell,  164 
— 4he  King's  levee,  t^. —abolition  of 
human  sacrifices  in  India,  223— Boden 
Sanscrit  Professorship,  i&.—  Hebrew 
scholarships,  ib, — Receipts  of  Societies, 
224<^Free  trade  with  India,  t6.— pre- 
sents to  his  Majesty,  i6.— East- India 
dinner,  t6.—- promotions  and  changes  in 
his  Majesty's  forces  serving  in  the  East, 
118,  164,  224 — army  general  orders^ 
119— India  flipping  and  paasengers, 
67,  119,  165,  224— births,  marriagea, 
and  deaths,  68,  120,  166,  226— goods 
declared  for  sale  at  the  East-India 
House,  and  cargoes  of  East- India  Com- 


pany's ships,  69,  123,  169,  22»— Aw 
traders'  and  Company's  shipaannounoed 
for  India,  69,  123,  169,  229— Loodon 
prices-currant  of  Eaat. India  produoa^ 
125,  171,  231— pricea  of  shares,  125, 
171,  231— London  markeu  and  daily 
prices  of  stocks,  72,  126,  172,  232. 

Hong  merchant,  suicide  of  a,  148. 

Home  (Mr.),  aasasaination  of,  198. 

HoTseSf  army  compensation  for  the  loas  o^ 
48— present  of,  to  Runjeet  Singh,  89. 

HotpUalf  insane,  atMonghyr,  101, 

Humffreys  (Lieut.),  court-martial  on,  44. 

Hydrabad,  the  currency  at,  16 — religiooa 
quarrel  at,  1 7— affairs  at,  1 75. 

Hydrophobia,  cure  of,  183. 

IxnjA  (British)— native  press  o^  10,  14, 
132, 175— employment  of  natives  of,  10 
.-^tate  of  the  indigo  districts,  10,  13, 
130 — tbe  late  suttee  rite  in,  11— reduc- 
tions and  retrenchments  in,  15,  38,  48^ 
89,  101,  108,  154— education  in,  16, 
82, 132,  135^  210— English  law  in,  18, 
175, 181— disturbances  in,  19-'Cnielty 
to  natives  of,  37  —  appointment  of 
Bishops  in,  53 — loans  in,  85,  130 — na- 
tive Catholics  in,  86— ^nission  to  Run- 
jeet Singh,  89 — relief  of  troops  in,  101, 
154^negociations  with  Runjeet  Singh, 
129,  173— dacoits  in,  132— trigono- 
metrical survey  of,  174 — changca  and 
investigations  in,  177 — efi*ecta  of  the 
permanent  settlement  in,  178 — alleged 
misconduct  of  high  functionaries  in, 
182 — judicial  reform  in,  ib. — present 
distribution  of  the  army  of,  20S^ — abo- 
lition of  human  sacrifices  in,  223— free 
trade  with,  224— aee  also  Mattim,  &e. 

—  (not  British)— Afiirs  of  Rajpoou 
tana,  7 — plunderers  in  the  Sbekfaawttttee 
country,  t6.— opavatfons  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  9,  89,  129— deadi  of  Seyud  Ah- 
mud,  9---Sindia's  court,  11— dBlaiffs  in 
Oude,  15,  175-^isturbed  condition  of 
the  Nisam's  dominions,  17,  175— dis- 
turbances in  Mysore^  19. 

(Netherlands)— Unsettled  state  of 


Java,  23 — disturtMnces  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  24— native  attack 
upon  Natal,  t6.— nsarkets  at  Java,  196. 

(SpaniaAi) — IVade  at  Manilla,  152 


— expulsion  of  Chineae  residents,  ib, 
Indian  Navy,  50,  117. 
Indigo  planters  in  the  Mofussil,  10 — crops 

in  Bengal,  13— Company's  sale  of,  126 

—stau  of  the  districts,  130. 
/nninmce  at  Canton,  147* 

al  Bagdad,  94,  141. 


Jiscquetnoni  (M.),  researches  of,  8. 
Java — see  India  (Netherlands), 
Judda,  dreadful  mortality  at,  35,  95. 
Judge  Advocau  Gtmsral  at  Bonbay,  48. 
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JwUdal  Befarm  in  India,  182. 

Junkt,  Cochin-Chineae,  22^Siame8e,  23 

— -Chinese,  185. 
Juries  in  New  South  Wales,  150. 

Keiiahf  anny  reductions  at,  154. 
Kennedy  (Brig.  Gen.  M.}>   seryices  of, 

108,  205,  207. 
XiennicoU  (Mrs.),  117. 
KhwOf  threatened  invasion  of,  24, 140. 
JTAonuon,  inyasion  of,  24,  140. 
King  George^s  Sound,  settlement  at,  97— 

murder  of  the  commandant  at,  98,  150. 

Kithnagur  diitrictf  dacoiu  in,  132. 
KotwahU  of  Sudder  bazars,  199. 
JTuUadghee,  garrison  station  of,  49. 

Lands,  crown,  in  New  South  Wales,  140. 

Law,  English,  in  India,  18,  175,  181 
— Hindoo,  respecting  loss  of  casle^  19 
—relating  to  ancestral  property,  131-^ 
see  also  Calcutta  Supreme  Court,  Ma- 
dras, &C. 

L'Amht  (Rev.  M.),  death  of,  51. 
LeaUe  (Mr.  John),  42. 
Lester  (Capt.)»  atuck  upon,  34,  147. 
Levees,  the  King's,  presentations  at,  164. 
Leicester  (Mr.  Wm.),  death  of,  8. 
Lindsay  (Capt),  action  against,  6. 
JJon-kuntiny  in  Khandeish,  184. 
Lkyd  (Mr.  T.  G.),  evidence  of,   on  the 
China  trade,  111,  217. 

Loans,  Calcutta,  85,  130. 
Lockett  (Col.),  tour  of,  7. 
London  prioes-cunrent,     125,   171,231 — 
markets,  72,  126,  172,  232. 

Lucknow,   the  r«ideni  ai^   8— retrancb- 

mentsat,  15* 
Lusus  nature  at  Calevtta,  14. 
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Macao,  picture  of,  194— aee  abo  Cfdna, 

McDonald  (Mr.  Alex.),  evidence  of,  on 
the  China  trade,  1 14. 

Madeod  (Brig.  Sir  Alex.),  death  of,  83. 
M'NaghUn  (Capt.),  180. 
Hodc^ojcnr,  the  French  at,  35   ■condition 
of,  35,  95. 

Madras  InnLUOEiiai: — The  troubles  in 
Mysore,  19 — sagacity  and  ferocity  of  an 
elephant,  20-— converts  from  Catholi- 
cism, 8(^Bishop  Heber*s  monument, 
87 — iK>liUcs  of  the  presidency,  t5. — the 
rajah  of  Punganoor,  88 — Sir  G.  W. 
Bickettf,  137^portrBit  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monro,'  t^.— Assembly,  A.— prices  of 
European  goods,  70, 121, 167— govern, 
ment  securities,  71, 122, 168— shipping, 
46,  107,  160— births,  marriages^  and 
deaths,  46,  108,  160. 

■  '  Government  Orders :  —Corps  of 

Sappers  and  Mmers,  43— prise  funds, 
»5.— Corps  of  Pioneers,    t6.— Biirman 


medals,  104«-i4ibsenct  of  chaplains  from 
their  stations,  105,  159 — pensions  to 
widows,  106^-Mr.  SecreUry  Clive,  afr. 
— march  of  corps  and  detachments,  159 
--ordnance,  i,  —  oourto-martia],  43, 
204^-civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military 
appointments,  45,  106, 160— furloughs, 
46,  107,  160. 

Magjistraie,  extraordinary  conduct  of  a,  11. 

Mahratta  prophecy,  22. 

Malacca  Intzluoxiicb  :  —  Hostilitiei 
with  Naning,  90, 138, 191— Free  School 
for  children  of  settlers  of  different  na- 
tions, 90— births  and  deaths,  51,  110. 

Mamoo<^,  acampong  in  Celebes,  91. 

Mamlla,  death  al^  51— see  also  India 
{^Spanish). 

MarkeU  in  India,  71,  122,  168,  228— in 
London,  72,  126,  172,  232— in  Java, 
198. 

Mauritius,  the  deputation  from,  to  Eng- 
land, 99, 152»punishment  of  slaves  in, 
152— state  of  the  island,  190. 

Mecca,  dreadful  mortality  at,  35,  95. 
JI/edai!i,'Burman,  104. 
Medical  Society,  native,  at  Calcutta,  84. 
Medista,  mortality  at,  35,  95. 
MMa  (Mr.),  evidence  oC  on  the  China 
trade,  218. 

MzHUTxs  of  EviDXNcx  ou  East- India  A^ 
fairs:— Eiamination  of  T.  G.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  111,21 7— of  Abraham  BorradaiK 
Esq.,  113— of  Messrs.  Alex.  McDou 
nald  and  D.  Dixon,  1 14— John  Craw, 
furd,  Esq.,  218-^.  a  MelviU,  Esq., 
tft.— names  of  the  Select  Committee, 
163. 

MissUm  to  Runjeet  Singh,  89— from  tha 
Mauritius  to  England,  99,  152. 

Mtsdonasnes  in  India,  86,  134— at  Bag- 
dad, 141 — ^in  Abyssinia,  141. 

Mocha,  mortality  at,  35,  95. 

MofussU,  English  law  and   English  lan- 

Suage  in,  175— grivances  of  the  talook- 
arsof,  176— dispensation  of  justice  in, 
181. 
Manghyr,  fort  a«yutant  at,    101— inaaoe 

hospital  at,  ifr. 
Mouimein,  stateof  aflbirsat,  84. 
Munro  (Sir  Thos.),  portrait  of,  137. 

Murder  of  Capt  Barker,  98,  150— of  a 
soldier  at  St.  Helena,  100— of  Mr.  W. 
Payne,  163— of  Mr.  Home,  198. 

Muse,  Tasmanian,  35. 

Museum,  Easulndia  Company's,  215. 

Mysore,  the  disturbances  in,  19. 

Nisning,  boetiliUes  with,  90,  138, 191. 

Natives  of  India,  employment  of,  10— 
education  of,  16, 82, 132, 135, 210— ^iro- 
pbeey,  22— -cruelty  to^  37 — ^medical  so- 
ciety, 84— converts  from  Catholicism, 
86— parties,  181— see  also  Mindus. 
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Katkfi  kmgmfttf  study  oi;  103,157. 

Nav^f    IndiMS,   promotkNM  iiit    50—ru. 
■loured  changes  in,  117**ftew  UDiferm 
.    for  offiocnof,  161. 
Naylor  ( Lieut. %  coart-mertial  on,  155. 
Netti  SunJkkuiun^  or  Sanskrit  Slokas,  13<>. 

New  Sooth  Walks  Iktbluocmck  :  — 
Ffoances  of  the  colony,  35 — abandon- 
ment of  King  George's  Sound,  97— 
murder  of  Oipt.  Barker,  98,  150 — 
New  Zeakksd  flax,  98,  159— M«rine 
Ineuranoe  Conpeaj,  97  •-Pitonim's 
Islaod,  il.*»Hafdy  Veus,  i^.-^improv^ 
mentSy  9B— eftorm  and  iound«tion»  ift. 
—Lieut.  Holmai^  ib% — buslvangers,  i6. 
—journey  of  discovery,  ib, — trade  with 
the  Cape,  i&.— quit-rents,  149,  196 — 
public  scbootfy  150— ^juries,  t6.--H>ccu- 
pationof  New  Zealand,  150, 198  'State 
of  astronomical  science^  151^soow»  t6. 
—email -pox  amongst  the  aborigines, 
151,  197— the  arts,  151— Tasmaniaa 
wine,  i6.— trade  of  Sydney,  ifr.— cnrfous 
claim,  i(.<«<Cmde  of  the  cokwy,  l95-<- 
change  of  goTemors,  1 96—  DepartiiNf  of 
Gen.  Darling,  t6.— diaooveriss  io  the 
interior,  t6.— «onvicts,197 — ^fossil  bones, 
ib* — native  dogs,  t6.— Scotti&h  college, 
<6.— puniabnient  ibr  libel,  t&.-^orraboro, 
ib, — appointments,  162 -^births,  mar- 
ringes,  rad  deaths,  162. 

New  Zealand,  flax  in,  98'  occuprtfon  of, 
150— state  of  aAira  in,  152-^e  Frsncb 
at,  199. 

Nitkney  Novogofnd,  fair  at,  100. 

NvmnCt  €Ufnini4nit,  afiaira  in,  16,  17»  175. 

Koxeedf  semindar  of,  52,  210. 


iMk  upon  tlietettioment,  187— biitfa  ^, 
109. 
Pigntiimt  to  officers  wounded  in  action,  36 
— to  widewBofoflicen^  106. 

P^ma,  ^euds  and  disaemjons  in,  24,  193— 
invasioa  of  Kimrawan  by  tfaa  Uabecks, 
24 — Russian  negociationa  with,  24,  94, 
140— plague  in,  193b 

Pisfiaeyv,  Madns  coipa  of,  43. 

Piracy  in  China,  34»  1 47-— in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  90,  186, 

Piicaim's  Tdand,  emigration  frOm,  98. 
IHagueat  Bagdad^  9i,  140. 
Poetry,  Taemanian,  35. 
Population  of  Van  Diemen*s  Ldmd,  197. 
Poonah,  allowaooe  to  officers  At,  48     ia« 
▼estigation  at,  90. 

PoHu^juetet  oondttct  of  thi^  at  Macaco  149. 

PoU-qfice  at  Bombay,  184. 

Preah  native,  of  India,  10,  14,  132.  175— 
at  Bombay,  21— io  Van  Diemeo*s  Land, 
35    assault  upon  an  editor  of  the,  180. 

Prices-Current,  East-India,  70,  121,  1^7, 
'  227— LoBdoti,  125, 171>  231. 

Pntg^Coimci?.— Removal  of  Sir  J.  T.  Cl«. 
ridge,  223. 

Prixe^FundSf  Madx«8,  43. 

P^tas-msfuy,  £gypt,  199. 

Prophecy,  Mahratta,  22. 

Proancial  BattaUona,  38,  101. 

Pungfmoor,  njah  of,  88. 

Punjab,  state  of  affain  io,  9, 89, 129. 

QuediA,  Malay*  of,  187. 

Ottk-rentts  in  Kfcw  Sooth  Wales,  149, 19S. 


Qfflcen,  Indian,  allownneei  to,  36^  38,  48, 
I08^wounded  in  aotion,  36,  37^ 
cruelty,  to  nativea  by,  37— dress  ol^  38, 
161— military,  holding  civil  appoiat- 
menta,  38,  153— courts-martial  on,  39, 
43, 154,  200,  204 — meritorious  services 
of,  47,  48,  50,  81,  83,  108,  161,205— 
studying  tiie  native  languages,  103, 157 
—visiting  the  hilUprovmces,  153  ope 
tUbo  General  Orders, 

Ophthalmic  Inttitution  at  Bombay,  49. 
Ordnoftctf,  Madras^  change  In  tibe,  159. 
Omde,  affidiB  in,  15, 175. 
ils^oipd,  Sanscrit  proiessossfaqp  at,  117»223 
—Hebrew  Scbolanhipsat,  224. 


PimnrAWWb    Debates  in  a-^The 
factory  at  CaBton,  1 15, 223— East-IodM 
Committee,  115,  163. 

'■'  ■  ,  cnidmice  before,  on.  EeaUlsdia 
•ffaiti,  111,2^17. 

Pfl<aei^09Y  of  India  ships.  67,119, 165,225. 
J^Uno  Rnovineial  Battalion,  101. 
PxMAMQ  IvTKLuaxMcx : — Threatened  at- 


Sqfpootana,  affidnof,  7. 
BammokunBoy,  13, 174. 
Ramtay  (Mr.  and  Mrs.),  7. 
Jttfcnilfs  for  India,  119w 
MedSea,  dVttdfal  morlality  on  Ae 

of,  35»  9(. 
Meduetiant  n  Bevgal,  IS^-eraiy,  9^,  48, 

83,  101,  108, 154— «t  Bmbay,  39. 
JbyiJsMwIf-  new,  in  Bengal  130    aipaMgUi 

of,  153. 
JUKf  of  trooptin  8*1011^,  Ml,  154^ 

nsdketts  (Sir  Gev.  W.},  death  of,  108, 

137. 
IZoaiis  in  India,  121 

Robbefiet  io  the  Kishoagur  district,  132. 
J2ef  Mhlamaik  Chamdry,  oase  of,  11. 

Jlttf|^0lfS  OTfMA,    OpfBBiWOne  O^   Jf" 

to,  hum  the  IBng  of  Knghmd, 
gociationa  with,  V29. 

Rnpeet,  iuiponatilon  ofi  118. 
JRtKsetf  (Chief  Juslioe),  117,  164. 
Russia,  claims  of^  on  Persia,    24,  94 — 
preparations  of,  for  an  attack  on  Khiva,  ^ 
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.  M^dcsigsB  of,  OB  lodk,   94,  140—     Societies,  Mcvet,  in  CMtti,  147. 
trade  Id  the  Asiatic  provioces  of,  100.       Spices,  goverament  sale  of,  136. 

S^HfTting  in  India,  21. 
Si.  HiLEKA  iNTttUaiKce:— Mufder  of    stathan  (Capt.  11.  M.),  110. 

a  Mldier  by  biaoomrediv  l«0-«Uitery     steamrnairigation,  Indian,  23. 
appointments    and   premotions,  207«—  ^ 
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deaths^.  110. 
Salt,  efficacy  of,  153. 

Stttucrit  Profhtorsh^  at  OTford,  117,223.' 
Sappers  and  Minersy  Madras  corps  of,  43. 
Sckitm  amongst  the  Hindoos,  133. 

Schools,  native,  in  India,  16,  82,  132, 
135~free,  at  Malacca,  90— public,  in 
New  South  Wales,    IftO. 

Scott  (Mr.  David),  134. 

Sects,  modem  Hindoo,  174. 

Securities,  Indian,  71,  122,168,  228. 

Seyud  Ahmud,  deftaC  and  death  of,  9. 

Shakhawultee  country,  plunderers  in,  7. 

Shans,  a  people  of  Laos,  18. 

Shares,  prices  of,  125, 171,  231. 

SBiFriNOy  Notices  of  :^ Disturbances  on 
board  the  Tarn  0*Shanter,  6— loss  of 
native  vessels  at  Macao,  147 — rates  of 
premium  of  insurance  at  Canton,  147— 
accident  to  the  Sir  David  Scott,  165— 
loss  of  the  America  and  Prince  of 
Orange,  166.— 'loss  of  the  Hudson,  Java, 
Kams,  and  Ionia,  226. 

arrivals  and  departures-^Calcutta,. 

41,  103,  158,  202— Madras,  46,  107, 
160— Bombay,  50,  109,  207— China, 
162— home,  67,  119,165,  224. 

passengers  by,    67,  119,  165,  225 


—cargoes  of,  69,  123,  169,  229— Aree 
traders  to  India,  69,  123,  169,  229— 
Company's,  to  India,  124,  170,  230. 

^Ssfii,  trade  of,  with  Singapore,  23— ea. 

psbilities  of  the  countiy,  ib, 
Sikhs  sA  Hydrabad,  17* 
Sak,  Company's  sale  of,  172. 
&ndia,  court  of,  11. 

SiiroATOKS  IifTKLLiovNCX:— TVade  with 
Cochin.  China,  22— trade  with  Siam,  23 
— war-boats,  90— Chinese  junks,  185— 
tiger,  186— piracy.  16.— pnces  of  Eu- 
ropean goods,  ana  rates  of  exchange^ 
71,  122,  168— births  and  deaths,  110. 

Slavery  in  Calcutta,  83— rescue  of  Taliena 
from,  84 — punishment  of  slaves  in  the 
Mauritius,  152. 

SociKTiKs,  proceedings  of :  —  Bhurmo 
Shubba,  at  Calcutta,  13,  177— Calcutta 
Church  Missionary  Society,  16— Dbur- 
roa  Sobba,  at  Calcutta,  18— Ladies*  So- 
ciety for  Native  Female  Education  in 
Bengal,  82— Native  Medical  Society  at 
Calcutta,  84 — Society  for  Promottng 
Christian  Knowledge,  118 — Calcutta 
Society  for  Fropag«ion  of  the  Gospel, 
134.-— Coventry  Swnetyforthe  Abolition 
of  Human  Sacrifices  in  India,  223. 
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